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“Manasseh within the Brazen Bull,” a miniature on folio 395° of a manu- 
script Psalterium on vellum in Greek, about 1300. 


The script is a handsome Greek cursive of the end of the thirteenth 
century. The manuscript appears to have been made in a provincial 
Greek monastery. The 15 full-page miniatures and numerous marginal 
drawings were probably copied from an earlier and more elaborately 
illuminated manuscript. 


Among the marginal drawings are images of Hannah, Habakkuk, Isaiah, 
Jonah, Daniel, Zacharias, and Hezekiah. The full-page miniatures in- 
clude: David and the Five Musicians, Christ Enthroned, David in Pros- 
bynesis before Nathan; Moses Teaching the Law of the Israelites; The 
Fight of David and Goliath; The Pursuit of the Egyptians; The Passing 
of the Red Sea; and The Three Hebrews in the Furnace. 


SPENCER COLLECTION 


References: The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch. See R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (London 1896, 1917) п 515. 


.Gregory of Nazianzus, 9th century (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale. Gr 510), repro- 
duced in Н. Omont, Miniatures des plus ancient manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale (Paris 1929) pl LVII. 


Perikopienbuch, 11th-12th century (Athens, Nationalbibliothek. MS Gr No 7), repro- 
duced in Paul Buberl, Die Minigturenhandschriften der Bibliothek in Athen (Wien 
1917) pl XIX. 








The Prayer of Manasseh. 'This short book of the Old Testament Apocrypha 
of a penitential prayer put into the mouth of Manasseh, King of Judah. Thou 
prayer contains no reference to Manasseh by name, apart from the heading, an 
content resembles some of the Penitential Psalms, there are many indications that it 
was composed with Manasseh's situation in view. In some early Greek Bibles it was 
appended to the Psalter, and its use in the early Christian Church is attested by its 
embodiment in the Didascalia and the Apostolic Constitutions. All that can be said 
with certainty about its date is that it must be earlier than that of the Didascalia 
(early 3rd century). It was never included in the Vulgate. (K.K.) 
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LET us begin the new year (it seems 
to suit our epoch’s kind of apocalypti 
cism) with the flames leaping up 
neath Manasseh (see Frontispiece and 
legend). This image of metallic incar- 
ceration illuminates a Greek Psalterium 
of about the year 1300 recently added 
to the Spencer Collection. 

King Manasseh, according to the Sec- 
ond Book of Kings, dealt with wizards 
and made his son pass through fire. 
According to Jewish legend he was 
himself led into captivity by the Assyr- 
ians and imprisoned within a brazen 
beast (horse, mule, or bull) under which 
a fire was lit. At that point Manasseh 
repented of his idolatry and prayed to 
God, whereupon the brass chamber 
melted and he breathed fresh air again. 
Manasseh lived to be buried in the gar- 
den of his own house. So may we all. 

The legend is mentioned in the Syriac 
Ri dies oe of Baruch as well as in Jew- 
ish writings. Other representations are, 
going back, an 11th or 12th century min- 
iature in Paris that shows Manasseh 
emerging from the animal, with flames 
beneath and the hand of God above, 
and a 9th century miniature in Athens, 
from which some of the color is flaked, 
leaving it unclear whether the king is 
standing behind the beast or emerging 
from it. The earliest text is one of the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, The Prayer 
of Manasseh, predating the early 3rd 
century. In versions the melting 
point is repentance. 


Fine Press Books 

"Fine Printing in the United States" is 
the title of an exhibition of private and 
special press books that will be on view 
in the Main Lobby and stair landin 
cases from January 19 to April ur 
Drawn from the Reserve Division's 
large collection of modern press books, 


[3] 


the exhibition will feature the work of 
nearly fifty well-known presses, includ- 
ing such famous examples of typogra- 
phy as the Ме agant Press Book of 
Common Prayer, usually referred to as 
the "Altar Book"; the Grabhorn Press 
Leaves of Grass; and the Chanson de 
Roland, designed by Bruce Rogers and 
printed by the Riverside Press. 


Bookmobility 
A Circulation librarian’s daily aim is to 
make books circulate. "Closed For Re- 
pairs" is a sign that never goes up with- 
out some anguish at the short-run stop- 
page of book flow, whatever new width 
the stream may subsequently be able to 
attain when the newer, better building 
reopens. Yet it has seemed unavoidable 
that the Library’s current program of 
sorely needed branch rehabilitation 
must keep at least two branches at a 
time completely shut down and two 
neighborhoods unserved. 

Our new Manhattan Bookmobile 
transforms the whole operation. This 
form of book-transfusion, developed to 
serve rural areas, has now begun serving 
the users of one branch in Manhattan 
(the 96th Street, closed i 
reconstruction since mid 1 










of the week, carrying four thou 
books on its semi-adhesive shelves, 
parking in front of each branch that i 
temporarily under the care of carpen 
ters, masons, painters. 

Eight feet wide, 11% (eet high, 33 
feet long, the new trav 
weighs 14 tons loaded; is ins 
ventilated for cold and warm weathe 
heated and flourescently lighted by 
tricity from its own generator; equjbped 
with electric foot-warmers and 
jugs for the librarians, safety 
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the loose furniture, a photographic 
charging machine. It will keep filled 
from a bookstock of 16,000 volumes, 
adult and juvenile; and of course the 
readers will be able to draw upon the 
library’s whole circulating collection 
SINN Interbranch Loan. Our three 
other bookmobiles continue to roam the 
hinterland of Staten Island and the 
outer Bronx. 

Readers, too, are gaining increased 
mobility. At each branch library the 
announcement, "Books borrowed here 
may be returned at any branch of The 
New York Public Library,” is one of the 
five points in a new Circulation Depart- 
ment notice issued this month. The 
others: “The DATE DUE is stamped 
in books borrowed (instead of the 
former DATE ISSUED)”; “Reserve 

ostcards are five cents” (oh, the cost 
of кк) — for us and you); “Reserve 
postcards are five cents” (if you want 
to reserve a book in advance); and “Pay 
duplicate books are Five cents per calen- 
dar day” (if you are in a hurry for cur- 
rent books), The “Date Due" will save us 
all from miscalculations (some reading 
weeks have always seemed so much 
shorter than others), and the increased 
fees (up from the former 2 and 3 cents) 
should increase the promptness of cir- 












of the three known copies of Copies 
Letters, and Articles of Capitulation. 
pril 10. — May 11, 1780 ( [Charleston] 
outh-Carolina: Printed by Robertson, 
Macdonald & Cameron) has been added 
s fine collection of books, 


CaroNna on June 1 and 3, 1780. 
anuscript Division has received 
a series þf 27 personal cards and letters 


from General Wm. T. SHERMAN to Lieu- 
tenant Francis Vinton Greene, the gift 
of Mrs. George Potter, Mrs. C. A. Lind- 
ley, and Mrs. Russell Bryant, sisters, of 
Buffalo and New York City. In the 
earlier items Sherman discusses in great 
detail the international aspects of the 
Russo-Turkish War, Greene being an 
observer attached to the Russian forces. 
He commends Greenes reports and 
treats of everything from small arms to 
the abilities of the commanders. “Don’t 
worry about writing me too fully or in 
treating of the minor subjects which 
really are more valuable than the so 
called greater subjects of War," writes 
the old veteran to the promising younger 
officer. Sherman often closes with a para- 
graph of gossip about Washington so- 
ciety and the attitude of Congress to- 
ward the armed forces. 

The Theatre Collection has acquired 
the minute-books, stock records, and ac- 
counting records of the Keystone, Re- 
liance, and Triangle motion picture pro- 
ducing companies active in the New 
York area during 1912-1922. It has also 
received, as the gift of Miss Hannah 
Moeller of New York, typescripts of 
Eugene O'Neill's Ah, Wilderness, Days 
Without End, Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra, and Strange Interlude, being the 
copies used by the director, Philip Moel- 
ler, or the stage manager under his direc- 
tion, and subsequently inscribed by the 
author to Mr. Moeller. Three of the 
copies contain manuscript revisions and 
excisions made by O’Neill and others. 
There are related letters and telegrams, 
by O'Neill, his wife Carlotta, and others; 
also programmes, and clippings of re- 
views. 

The Arents Collection of Books in 
Parts has recently acquired: 

James Boswzrr, The Life of Samuel Johnson 

(13 parts, London 1907 ) 

Meyer's Universum (12 parts, New York 1852). 


The Works of Samuel Warren (15 parts, Lon- 
don 1864). 
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The Case for Internal Evidence (5) 
The Uses and Abuses of Internal Evidence * 


By ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


N 1908 Professor D. Nichol Smith recalled to the attention of Johnsonians 

a long-forgotten piece of Johnson’s prose. It was a single sentence, added 

to the famous Preface to Shakespeare in 1778:“What he [Shakespeare] does 
best, he soon ceases to do.” There are nine words, only one of them not 
a monosyllable, in this simple statement. To my knowledge, no one has 
doubted for a moment that the sentence is Johnson’s. Nor do I. But I accept 
it, not as many others have, because, stylistically, it could only be Johnson’s, 
but because, among other reasons, I don’t think Johnson would have allowed 
his fellow editor George Steevens or anybody else to tamper with the Preface 
in this fashion. In other words, the evidence of style here, unallied with 
external evidence, is insufficient in my estimation. There is too litile to go on. 
While I am an advocate and user of the methods of attribution by internal 
evidence — a more dangerous admission than I had realized — I like to think 
that these methods can be used with greater precision than in the example 
I have cited. I would not only have canonical scholars right, I would have 
them right for the right reasons. I assume that no responsible scholar doubts, 
the importance of canonical studies, even when the quarry is but a single * 
sentence or, indeed, a solitary phrase. For example, Johnson is said to have y 
added the words "and pollute his canvas with deformity" to Ye end of 







*Paper read at the English Institute at Columbia University, September 8, 1958, in a 
posium on “Attribution by Internal Evidence.” 

Other papers in the symposium will appear in coming issues. Earlier papers in this 
series appeared in August 1957 (1), October 1957 (2, 8), December 1957 and Janu 
(8 continued), and November 1958 (4). These back issues are still in print. — Ep. 
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Idler 82, written by Sir Joshua Reynolds. But quite recently a well-known 
Jobnsonian suggested to me that one does not “pollute” a "canvas" with 
“deformity”; that the figure is a poor one. Should we re-examine the evidence 
for Johnson’s authorship of those few words? Or should we admit that 
Johnson is capable of infelicities? 

I wonder, to come at last to definitions, how many would quarrel with the 
statement that internal evidence deals with essentials while external evidence 
deals with accidentals. When expressed thus baldly it seems almost un- 
necessary to go on to say that, short of an unequivocal acknowledgment by 
the author himself, the value of internal evidence outweighs any other. Yet 
most of the friends with whom I have pleaded the case for internal evidence 
have denied me this basic premise, directly or by unmistakable implication. 
Attribution of a piece to an author by a contemporary or near-contemporary, 
anonymous or otherwise; the presence of a piece in a periodical during the 
time the author is known to have been contributing to it; the appearance of 
a piece cheek by jowl with, or sandwiched between, other canonical pieces 
in a collection or series; the very date of publication; a pseudonym or dis- 
tinguishing signature which is associated with canonical pieces — almost 
any one, or a combination of these, is of greater importance to the sceptically- 
minded than the evidence of style and ideas. Yet, after all, Boswell himself 
is no authority on the Johnson canon; not all the pieces remotely suggestive 
of Johnson in the Gentleman's Magazine for the period of his virtual editor- 
ship of it can be claimed for him; and the two asterisks appended to certain 
essays in the Universal Visiter are not infallible guides to his hand. I do not, 
be it understood, deny the importance of external evidence; I merely assert 
its ancillary nature. 

Internal evidence divides nicely into two parts, style and ideas. Stylistic 
considerations include such matters as length and structure of sentences 
(structure includes antithesis, balance, parallelism, repetition, inversion, 
etċ. ), verbal and phrasal likes and dislikes, kind of vocabulary (i. e. Latinate 
or not, polysyllabic or not, frequency of certain parts of speech, etc.), 

A characteristic imagery, peculiarity of spelling and punctuation (where one 
. feels relatively sure a compositor is not responsible), range and density of 
learning allusions, and parallels of various kinds with known works by 
th Шаг writer in question — especially those written close in time to 
e piece under analysis. For poetry there would be other considerations 
ell, but here again I must limit myself; what can be accomplished, for 
example, by statistical analysis of the frequence of feminine endings in an 
Elizabethan play of doubtful authorship or of the shifting position of the 
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caesura in eighteenth-century couplets are matters upon which I am unpre- 
pared to speak. There is no need, of course, to break down the second division 
of internal evidence — ideas. It is obvious that the ideas expressed in a given 
piece must be consonant with those of the putative author, unless a very 
convincing explanation for the absence, or seeming absence, of such con- 
sonance can be advanced. Sometimes, we all realize, the ideas expressed 
are in direct and deliberate conflict with the known views of the author 
in question; we generally call this irony. Unluckily, facetiousness and 
irony are not always recognized when seen, and canonical studies suffer 
thereby. 

Ideas are more easily recognized and analyzed than individual prose 
styles, and the scholar often has the evidence of an author's letters, diaries, 
recorded conversations, comments by contemporaries, etc. as further checks 
on that author’s ideas. I hasten to add, however, that I am not suggesting that 
the recognition of an author’s ideas is necessarily a simple business, only 
that it seems to me less complex and less dependent on varying opinions 
than recognition of style. And I do recognize that a man's ideas change 
more, and more often, than his literary style. Determination of individual 
prose styles — this is Johnson's, this is Goldsmith's, and this is Hawkesworth 
imitating Johnson — is often virtually impossible without the evidence of 
ideas. While there is the danger of mistaking for a uniquely held idea what 
is really almost a commonplace in the thought of the period, there is the 
infinitely greater danger of seeing stylistic peculiarities in what is after all 
the fairly common usage of a particular class or profession at a certain time. 
What is more, a writer often has, or deliberately employs, a dozen or more 
different styles: there is a style for PMLA, another for College English, a 
third for papers read to women's clubs, and so on. And there is one style for 
the criticism of poetry, a second for considerations on corn laws, a third for 
introducing a new periodical to the public, a fourth for reviewing books, 
a fifth for assuming the identity of a female correspondent to the Rambler, 
and a sixth, seventh, and eighth for what you will. These are not really 
different styles; they are essentially the same style being adapted to different х 
purposes. Thus, if Professor Jones is notoriously stiff, humorless, and 
economical of words in his published work, it by no means follows that he 
may not unbend on an occasion such as the present. No one, I trust, would 
be so misbeguided as to disclaim as Professor Jones's an address prepared 
for the English Institute solely on the grounds that it contained contrac- 
tions and colloquialisms, attempts at humor, and frequent conversationally 
parenthetical expressions. 
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Style is, then, a rather nebulous concept. What is the precise and analyz- 
able difference between Dr. Johnson’s style and that of one of his most 
successful imitators? Given an anonymous piece for consideration in the 
Johnson canon, how many sentences that a majority of Johnsonians would 
declare his must predominate over non-Johnsonian sentences or parts of 
sentences before the whole would be accepted? Does a new idea in a context 
unmistakeably Johnsonian require that considerations of style give way to 
the one discordant note? What did the eighteenth century mean by a 
“nervous” style, and was the term used of other writers whose prose is easily 
distinguishable from Johnson’s? (Johnson’s own definition is simply “Strong, 
vigorous,” and Dr. Erdman tells me that an early reviewer used the term 
to describe Coleridge’s style.) What exactly is meant by the “rhythms” or 
“cadences” of Johnson’s prose, and whose ear is so attuned to them that he 
will not come a cropper often on the minor pieces? Is there an early and a 
late Johnsonian style? How much credence can one give to authorities? 
Who is an authority on Johnson's prose style? Can we, or indeed should we, 
rely ultimately on our ear? Or can canonical studies, calling in the statisti- 
cian, become a greatly more precise discipline? We can, I hope, arrive at 
answers to some of these questions; others must be condemned to a state 
of suspension. 

The very questions do, however, make one thing increasingly clear: there 
is a great need for concordances of the works, both prose and poetry, of a 
number of writers. While there is no minimizing the difficulties in the com- 
pilation of a concordance of a large body of prose, canonical studies will 
suffer until such concordances are prepared. As the use and value of con- 
cordances has been demonstrated in Dr. Erdman’s published work, I content 
myself with one example. My work on Christopher Smart has convinced 
me that a number of his poems lie hidden in various eighteenth-century 
periodicals, but I know that some of these, where there is no external 
evidence to support my conviction, will probably never be accepted as his. 
The only evidence I have at my disposal is that of imagery and parallel pas- 

sages, fondness for particular words and collocations of words, and, possibly, 
stanzaic preferences, Since most of these anonymous (or pseudonymous) 
poems are humorous, the ideas in them are usually few and conventional, and 
hence there is no help from that quarter. Now, the Smart canon, both of 
poetry and prose, is easily double or treble the bulk of the two-volume col- 
lection of his poetry edited by Norman Callan for the Muse's Library. The 
advantages to me of a concordance of the complete works of Christopher 
Smart are obvious and enormous. No man's memory is as good as a concord- 
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ance, and the question, to shift authors for the moment, whether Dr. Johnson 
observed a nice distinction between “less” and “fewer,” recently asked me, 
half in jest and half in earnest, is one that is best left temporarily unanswered. 
But enough of concordances. 

Internal evidence is very seldom encountered unaccompanied by external 
evidence. The anonymous poem or essay is usually allied to a bookseller or, at 
least, to some periodical, with whom or with which the author in question has 
been connected. While this sort of evidence is, by itself, very tenuous it is still 
legitimately to be invoked. It is, hence, very rarely (speaking always of printed 
materials) that one comes upon a “pure” specimen, a piece or collection of 
pieces which afford no external evidence of possible authorship. It has been 
my extreme good fortune, however, to come upon two such collector's items 
within the past two or three years. One of these, the earlier found, was de- 
scribed in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for August 1957 and 
there attributed to Christopher Smart. It is a fairly rare, 64-page pamphlet 
entitled Mother Midnight's Comical Pocket-Book, which contains a number 
of parallels to, and echoes of, the poetry and prose Smart was writing at that 
time. The chief argument against the attribution, raised by a good friend, 
was that each of my parallels could be explained away individually and that 
the clear echoes of Smart's poetry could be coincidence or clever imitation. 
This is, I submit, to advance the implausible in the face of the eminently 
plausible. 

The most frequently invoked criticism of attribution by the accumulation 
of bits of internal evidence is, then, that a series of weak or minor arguments 
detracts from rather than adds to the validity and strength of the whole argu- 
ment. Thus, when the attributor has one, two, or three fairly strong argu- 
ments, the sceptic will say he only weakens his case when he goes on to add 
further, much weaker arguments. What is overlooked is the fact that each of 
these minor points gains strength and importance by its very appearance in 
juxtaposition with the stronger points and, I would stress, with the other 
minor points also. I am insufficient mathematician to state this as a formula, 
although I think a few minutes with paper and pencil or chalk and black-- 
board would be equipment enough for me to convince the most doubting. 
In any event, the analogy of the easily broken separate twigs and the much 
greater resistance of a number of these twigs bound together is legitimately to 
be suggested. Finally, I should further suggest that a series of commonplaces 
(to substitute a more specific term than mínor agreements) when it arrives 
to a sufficiently great number becomes, in its totality, something other than the 
mere sum of those commonplaces. Or, what may make things clearer, substi- 
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tute “coincidences” for “commonplaces” and it should be obvious that a series 
of coincidences results in something more startling and rare than any one coin- 
cidence, however extreme it may be and however weak the individual coin- 
cidences may be. I suppose that a mathematician would explain this in terms 
of the laws of probability, for it is, of course, precisely that that I am dis- 
cussing. 


IN the rest of this article I wish to accomplish three specific things, at the 
same time restating, and in a few places answering, some of the questions 
proposed earlier. I wish, then, to reinstate a long-neglected piece to the 
Johnson canon; to suggest, for the first time, that another be considered for 
the canon; and to show, once and for all, that a third is not by Johnson, con- 
sidering, at the same time, and more importantly, the matter of Johnson’s 
hand in another's work. In order to do this and because I am fascinated by 
the problem, I raise the question of the Johnsonian’s ability to spot Johnson’s 
style. I once wrote that a certain piece of anonymous prose was either John- 
son's or the devil's, and everybody who later discussed it with me agreed.! 
I don’t recall any such unanimity either before or after that and I rather 
pessimistically doubt its recurrence. In any event, it is necessary to remember 
that the Johnson canon as it exists today is largely a tissue of conjecture based 
mainly on internal evidence (good, bad, and indifferent) adduced by John- 
sonians from the time of Boswell to the present moment. In what follows, 
then, I shall not expect any wide agreement, nor need anybody be chagrined 
if he fails to recognize the passages from the accepted canon of Johnson’s 
works. The question I ask is, simply, Which are by Johnson, which not? 


1. [It will be found] That the law prescribed by the alterer to himself, of 
sparing the tragic part, has been rather too carefully observed: many 
lines are retained which severe criticism would have expunged; but he 
that errs on the side of modesty will easily be forgiven. 


2. The poems of Tyrtaeus are, it is true, called elegies, but with much the 
same propriety as if we were to call the piscatory eclogues of Sannazarius, 
pastorals; they walk, indeed, in the measure of elegy, but breathe all the 
spirit of the ode. 


3. The speeches inserted in other papers have been long known to be ficti- 
tious, and produced sometimes by men who never heard the debate, nor 
had any authentic information. We have no design to impose thus grossly 
on our readers, and shall, therefore, give the naked arguments used in the 
discussion of every question, and add, when they can be obtained, the 
names of the speakers. 


1 “Two Additions to the Johnson Canon,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology тп (1953) 
543-548. 
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4. The hopes, fears, and anxieties, with all the tumults of passion which 
distract the lover’s breast, will not give him time to think of the mode of 
expression, or to fetch his allusions from books; nature is contented to 
dave herself with perspicuity, and where the sentiment is natural, the 
phrase cannot be too simple. З 


5. Books and pamphlets, printed originally іп small numbers, being thus 
neglected, were soon destroyed; and though the capital authors were 
preserved, they were preserved to languish without regard. 


6. Upon no subject whatever have so many prettinesses and absurd con- 
ceits been invented as love; yet surely where the head has been so pain- 
fully laborious, we may safely pronounce the heart to have been per- 
fectly at ease. 


7. It is observed, that, among the natives of England, is to be found a 
greater variety of humour, than in any other country; and, doubtless, 
where every man has a full liberty to propagate his conceptions, variety 
of humour must produce variety of writers; and, where the number of 
authors is so great, there cannot but be some worthy of distinction. 


8. I cannot help thinking the ill success many poets have met with in para- 
phrasing those divine writers [of the Bible]. Ls been principally owing to 
their weakening the sublimity of the poetry, by idle description, and 
clogging the simplicity of the sentiment with the affected frippery of 
epithetical ornament. 


9. Shakespeare is too great for Pomp, too knowing for Books, too learned in 
human Nature to require the assistance, and too exhalted in his Ideas 
to dread the Criticism, either of an Enemy or an Editor. From [X's] 
hands something was expected more satisfying than what had fallen 
from the pen of Rowe; more characteristical of Shakespeare than Pope 
had produced: the learning of Warburton without his temerity; Han- 
mer's sagacity without his singularities; and the application of Theobald 
without his grovelings. That these expectations have been disappointed, 
I believe is in general allowed... 


10. Instead of elegant simplicity, we find in every part a rustic coarseness; 
instead of a neat and clear conciseness, a redundance of impure expres- 
sion; instead of an assemblage of kindred images, allusions remote and 
forced; and, in the place of a full, majestic, and continued harmony, 
sounds that fatigue and wound the ear, periods broken and transversed. 


Number 1 is from the forgotten piece, Johnson's review of Hawkesworth's 


adaptation of Thomas Southerne's Oroonoko; it appeared in the Critical 
Review vm (Dec 1759) 480-86. Numbers 2, 4, 6, and 8 are from an anony- 
mous "Essay on Elegies," published, or possibly reprinted, in The Universal 
Museum and Complete Magazine ш (1767) 142-48; I think it is by Johnson.? 
Number 10 is from the Preface to James Hampton's translation of Polybius 


2 Full text is reprinted below, pages 21-22. 
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(1756) claimed for Johnson by Dr. Parr and discussed in Professor Allen 
Hazen's Samuel Johnson's Prefaces and Dedications. It is in these passages 
that I am interested. Number 3, by Johnson, is from the Preface to the Lit- 
erary Magazine; number 5 is from George Steevens’ Advertisement to the 
1778 Shakespeare; number 7 is from Johnson's Essay on the Origin and Im- 
portance of Small Tracts and Fugitive Pieces, and number 9 is a manuscript 
note on the fly-leaf of the first volume of Johnson’s Shakespeare, first edition, 
1765, Columbia University Library copy. The writer was a J. Atwood, 
possibly the James Atwood, lawyer, who died in 1780, listed in Mus- 
grave’s Obituaries. The two passages from the acknowledged canon 
were selected pretty much at random from volume five of the 1825 Oxford 
Works because they contain, in my estimation, nothing unmistakably John- 
sonian. Quotation of J. Atwood’s marginalia was simply for the purpose of 
providing an example of the educated, non-literary man’s everyday written 
prose. Certain resemblances to Johnson’s style are obvious. I think of these 
as characteristic of much of eighteenth-century non-fictional prose and dep- 
recate ignorance of their existence. One should expect to find inversion, 
antithesis, parallelism, etc. in much of the prose of the period; the differences 
between a J. Atwood and a Dr. Johnson, speaking only of style, not of ideas, 
are of degree of facility and strength and polish of expression, not of kind of 
expression. Kind and extent of vocabulary must also be taken into account, 
of course. Atwood speaks of “the application of Theobald without his grovel- 
ings”; Johnson, of “a man [Theobald] of narrow and intrinsick splendour of 
genius, with little of the artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in pursuing it.” It strikes me, finally, that some 
allowance must be made for the difference between public and private prose. 
The style of Johnson’s letters, I think it is agreed, is only rarely the style of 
his published prose. 

The pieces that are not of the acknowledged canon, are, however, of im- 
mediate concern. The review of Hawkesworth’s adaptation of Southerne is 
attributed to Johnson in the Biographia Dramatica (1811); it is quoted by 
John W. Dodds in his study of Southerne (1933); and, in the last-named 
work, Professor Chauncey B. Tinker's acceptance of the piece as Johnson's 
is recorded in a footnote. I have no doubt the piece is Johnson's, on grounds 
of style alone. Since the Critical Review is not difficult of access, I shall quote 
one more sentence and then go on; actually most of the review is given over 
to quotation from the play. Johnson prefaces these quotations with the fol- 
lowing: "As the writer has not amused himself with picking flowers of lan- 
guage, or of sentiment, and the beauty of his scenes consists principally in 
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vigour of dialogue, and tendency to the main design, few passages can be 
selected as specimens, since that grace, which is derived from connection, is 
destroyed by separation." 

While I do not expect much argument against the inclusion of the Critical 
Review piece in the Johnson canon, I anticipate fairly violent objections to 
any similar honor for the anonymous essay on elegies. For one thing, the 
former has the blessing of a near-contemporary attribution plus the acqui- 
escence of a distinguished Johnsonian; the latter has, to my knowledge, only 
one champion — and he is of this century. And yet I feel that the essay on 
elegies is equally entitled to a place in the canon: it is not only Johnsonian 
prose but better Johnsonian prose, possibly, than the review of Hawkesworth. 
In what follows, however, the emphasis will be on what is said in the essay, 
not on hotw it is said. Four excerpts have been quoted; the whole essay is 
reprinted below for those who wish to study it further. 

There are six paragraphs in the essay, and a number of authors, ancient 
and modern, are quoted or referred to. The essay is a learned one, but the 
learning is worn lightly; it does not obtrude itself. With one exception, the 
Greek poet Tyrtaeus, all the writers and works quoted or cited were known 
by Johnson. Tyrtaeus might have been represented in one of the collections 
of Greek authors Johnson owned, but this is a minor point. Proceeding, then, 
more or less in order of appearance, one is struck by a reference to the "pisca- 
tory eclogues of Sannazarius,” which the anonymous writer is unwilling to 
call pastorals. Johnson's Rambler 36 comes immediately to mind, for there, 
too, Sannazarius' efforts are called piscatory eclogues and denied the status 
of true pastoral. I should point out, however, that this was pretty much a 
critical commonplace by this time. Anonymous and Johnson, the latter in 
Rambler 37, both mention, what was commonly known, it is true, that 
some of Virgil's eclogues have been struck from the list of pastorals by the 
critics. Anonymous writes of Tibullus that "as he always speaks from his 
own heart, he makes a forcible impression on ours"; Johnson quotes a line 
from the Latin poet's first elegy (Book I) to Bennet Langton in his last 
illness, a line he had quoted and translated in Adventurer 58, where the 
Roman poet's "Te teneam moriens deficiente manu" is rendered as "Held 
weakly by my fainting trembling hand.” Anonymous writes that the “hopes, 
fears, and anxieties, with all the tumults of passion which distract the 
lover's breast, will not give him time to think of the mode of expression, 
or to fetch his allusions from books. . . . When we are truly affected, 
we have no leisure to think of art.” Again the Johnsonian is struck: “passion,” 
writes Johnson of Lycidas, “runs not after remote allusions and obscure 
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opinions,” and, in the same paragraph, “Where there is leisure for fiction, 
there is little grief.” Or, in the Life of Hammond, “Where there is fiction, there 
is no passion.” And in that same third paragraph of the anonymous essay, in 
the discussion of “ingenious” love poetry, the writer refers to “the affected 
Italians, and ridiculous French poets of the last century, not to mention our 
own Cowley, who have brought their judgment in question, by an exuber- 
ant display of false wit.” Discussing Cowley’s love poetry in the Lives, John- 
son cites Addison’s Spectator 62 in-which Cowley’s love conceits are called 
“mixed wit, that is,” Johnson explains, “wit which consists of thoughts true 
in one sense of the expression, and false in the other,” adding that there were 
precedents for this sort of thing in “modern Italy.” Again, of course, this was 
no novel statement. In the second paragraph of the essay occur the words 
“amorous ditties,” which describe the harmonious expirations of the lover 
wounded by his mistress’s eyes; the same words occur in the Life of Cowley. 
Somewhat reminiscent of the famous pronouncement on the metaphysical 
poets, “To write on their plan it was, at least, necessary to read and think,” 
is Anonymous’s remark (paragraph 6) about “poets who have never read, 
and are determined to write.” Again in the Life of Cowley, we find Johnson 
quoting, or misquoting, the Essay on Man to characterize the group of poems, 
The Mistress, which “plays round the head, but comes not at the heart.” The 
line should actually read “comes not to the heart.” Observe, then, the writer 
on elegies, as he criticizes some of William Mason’s poems, which “Play 
round the head, but come not near the heart.” Both authors, Johnson and 
Anonymous, have trouble with that preposition, let alone that they elect to 
quote the same line in similar contexts. One will recall, too, the many times 
that Johnson has trouble quoting accurately, in the Lives and elsewhere. 
When Anonymous turns to the question of alternate rhyme which many 
had “ridiculously imagined to be a new measure adapted to plaintive sub- 
jects,” introduced by Gray in his Elegy, he properly points out that it is noth- 
ing but “heroic verse, and to be met with in Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis; and 
all through the long and tedious poem of Davenant’s Gondibert.” When 
Johnson comes to Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis in the Lives he mentions the 
“heroic stanzas of four lines . . . which he [Dryden] had learned from the 
Gondibert of Davenant.” And when Johnson examines Hammond's use of 
alternate rhyme in his elegies he is similarly reminded of Dryden's Annus 
Mirabilis. Consonant too with Johnson's other views is the dislike for allit- 
eration which Anonymous cleverly introduces by way of parody: Mason's 
lines "amble along by the artful aid of alliteration." And lest the reader should 
miss the point, the series of initial “a’s” is italicized. Incidentally, unlike 
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many of their contemporaries, neither Johnson nor Anonymous had much 
good to say of Mason’s poetry. But they were agreed in liking Shenstone’s 
ballads and both stress the “easiness” of that poet’s lines. Indeed, Johnson 
says of Shenstone’s elegies that the “lines are sometimes such as elegy re- 
quires, smooth and easy,” which is, of course, the point that Anonymous 
makes over and over again of elegy in general. And it is Anonymous who 
speaks of “the natural, easy Shenstone.” 

Anonymous, and this is the last point in this series of parallel of thought 
and expression, devotes the last sentence of his third paragraph to the Bible, 
praising it for the many “instances of true and sublime simplicity.” Compare 
Johnson on Cowley’s Davideis where he speaks of “the nakedness and simplic- 
ity” of Sacred History. Anonymous further states that in the Bible “there 
are less epithets to be met with than in any authors whatever;” Johnson, still 
on the Davideis, writes that the “miracle of Creation, however it may teem 
with images, is best described with little diffusion of language,” speaking, a 
few paragraphs later, of the subject as “thus originally indisposed to the re- 
ception of poetical embellishments.” Anonymous censures the poets who 
paraphrase “those divine writers” unsuccessfully because of “their weakening 
the sublimity of the poetry, by idle description, and clogging the simplicity 
of the sentiment with the affected frippery of epithetical ornament.” 
Johnson, in the Life of Watts, says that “the sanctity of the matter 
[of devotional poetry] rejects the ornaments of figurative diction.” And, 
harping on the same theme in his Life of Waller, he writes these two sen- 
tences: “Of sentiments purely religious; it will be found that the most simple 
expression is the sublime” and “The ideas of Christian Theology are too simple 
for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too majestic for ornament; to recom- 
mend them by tropes and figures is to magnify by a concave mirror the 
sidereal hemisphere.” 

The practice of listing the pros and cons of any problem before arriving 
at a decision is often valuable. Confronted with a bare list, one is frequently 
able to take an undisturbed look at the problem. Let me state, in anticipation 
of possible objection, that all the arguments adduced are not of equal weight. 
Indeed, they break down into three categories: 1. uncommon agreements 
(6 in number ), 2. commonplaces of criticism (8), and 3. a doubtful category 
in between the others (8). The total number of agreements is seventeen; I 
have found no disagreements with Johnson's views in the essay. Since I have 
discussed the essay on elegies with only two or three friends, only those 
objections which occurred to them immediately are listed; others doubtless 
abound, In any event, I would include the following in the “pro” column, 
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after noting that the anonymous author of the “Essay on Elegies” is a writer 
whose best sentences recall Johnson at his most characteristic and whose 
other sentences — and they are not many — have as much right to be 
looked upon as Johnson’s as do so many less distinguished sentences in the 
acknowledged canon: 


1. Uncommon Agreements 
a. Passion vs. fiction (with verbal similarities). 
b. Alternate rhyme vs. heroic couplet for elegy. 
c. Devotional poetry (verbal similarities). 
d. Dislike for William Mason's poetry. 
е. Misquotation of same word in same › line (in same context). 
f. Use of “amorous ditties.” 


2. Minor Agreements 
a. The forcible impression made by Tibullus. 
b. Poets must read in order to write. 
c. Fondness for Shenstone's ballads (or substitute f. below). 


3. Commonplaces 
Sannazarius not a writer of pastorals. 
. Some of Virgil's eclogues are not thought pastorals bi critics. 
Reference to the conceits and false wit of Italian poets. 
. Dislike of alliteration. 
. Agreement on easiness of Shenstone's lines. 
Davenant and Dryden and "heroic verse." 
g Praise of Gray’s Elegy. 
On the attitudinizing of love poets. 


TRO AO OAR 


The “contra” column would include: 


1. Lack of external evidence. 
2. The ideas expressed are commonplaces of criticism. 
3. Not all the sentences are characteristically Tohnsonian. 


4. The style, as a whole, does not exhibit the "nervousness" one expects of 
Johnson's prose. 


5. The questions: Does Johnson distinguish between "less" and "fewer"? 
Does Johnson ever have sentence fragments? (Anonymous says "less 
epithets" and he has a sentence fragment in his fourth paragraph.) Would 
Johnson use the sentimentally patriotic “our own Cowley”? 


I shall attempt answers to the questions asked and then leave the decision 
on the "Essay on Elegies" to the individual reader. In order, then: Johnson 
distinguishes between "fewer" and "less" in his Dictionary; I don't know 
whether he does elsewhere. Johnson sometimes has sentence fragments, 
usually in a series, where each depends on one initial statement. The possi- 
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ble literary chauvinism of “our own Cowley” is paralleled, if less pro- 
nouncedly, in the Preface to Shakespeare where Johnson speaks of “English 
Bentley.” 


THE third specific task I set myself was to examine the question of John- 
son’s hand in another work. Professor Allen Hazen, in his discussion of the 
Preface to James Hampton’s translation of Polybius (1756), states that “Dr. 
[Samuel] Parr considered” it “to be certainly and unmistakably by John- 
son” (p 247), but he rejects it even though the style is good and reminiscent 
of Johnson. The Preface, by the way, is a long one, running to 18 quarto 
pages. What Parr, who was able to recognize as Johnson’s the Dedication 
of Bishop Pearce’s Four Evangelists, actually wrote, however, was that “the 
Preface was certainly revised and improved by Johnson” ( Bibliotheca Parri- 
ana 226). Can Johnson's revisions and improvements, if Parr's bare asser- 
tion is accepted, be isolated? Can the scholar say: Here Johnson touched 
up a sentence; here added a phrase or sentence; here expressed views pecu- 
liarly his own? And, most importantly, how does one distinguish Hamp- 
ton’s prose style from Johnson's? The answers lie, I believe, in the fact that 
Johnson probably had nothing whatsoever to do with the Preface. Here 
are my reasons: 


1. The Preface contains the words "the former" and "the latter"; both Bos- 
well (ed Hill-Powell rv 190) and the Reverend Thomas Twining (iv 
190 n2) record Johnson's detestation of these phrases. I pause to remark, 
what is pertinent to my suspicion of external evidence, that the offending 
words appear in the Preface to the Reverend Dr. James Fordyce's 
Sermons to Young Women (1766) which William Shaw attributed to 
johnson. Professor Hazen is inclined on the whole to ascribe the Pref- 
ace to Johnson on the authority of Shaw's statement, even though there 
are sentences in it that hardly sound Johnsonian (p 34). I find it neces- 
sary, after all, to quote Boswell and Twining. The first writes that 
"Johnson never used the phrase the former and the latter, having ob- 
served, that they often occasioned obscurity; he therefore contrived to 
construct his sentences so as not to have occasion for them, and would 
even rather repeat the same words, in order to avoid them." The second 
records Johnson's advice to Dr. Burney: "As long as you have the use of 
your tongue and your pen, never, sir, be reduced to that shift." It can be 
objected that Boswell's knowledge of the entire corpus of Johnson's work 
was superficial, and that Twining's note is dated 1779 and may hence 
reflect a late opinion of Johnson's. But I have not found the phrases in 
Johnson and I have been on the alert for them for about five years. And 
neither Malone, nor any other Johnsonian, early or late, has questioned 
Boswell's statement. Only a concordance will possibly reveal the usage 
in a known Johnsonian piece. 
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2. The Preface is full of “the cant transmitted from age to age, in praise of 
the ancient Котапѕ,” 3 another of Johnson's strong dislikes. Professor 
Hazen quotes Boswell (п 2), “In writing Dedications for others, John- 
son considered himself as by no means speaking his own sentiments,” 
and argues that “Dedications” be то to include “Prefaces,” since 
there has been much confusion of the terms by Johnsonians. Boswell, 
however, was speaking of the flattering style of dedications, strongly 
disliked by Johnson, and had already said, in the same paragraph, that the 
“loftiness” of Johnson’s mind “prevented him from ever dedicating in 
his own person.” What is more, with the probable exception of the few 
necessary complimentary remarks to the Earl of Orrery, Johnson’s Dedi- 
cation for Mrs. Lennox’s Shakespear Illustrated decidedly expresses his 
own “sentiments.” 


3. The Preface speaks of the Romans’ wounds which, "though deep 
and bleeding, instead of draining from their members all their vital 
strength, serve only to call forth new streams of vigor from the heart.” 
The same number of the Literary Magazine which carried Johnson’s re- 
view of Hampton also contained the first part of his review of Thomas 
Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. One of Blackwell’s faults, 
according to Johnson, was his predilection for the gory, and one finds 
Johnson quoting Blackwell and italicizing “bleeding Rome” and “bloody 
гоа іп a context which leaves по doubt as to his supreme dis- 
ike for this gratuitous gore. In a continuation of this review, seven 
months later, Johnson lists “bleeding Rome” as one of Blackwell’s “epi- 
thets of the pu or hyperbolical kind." This was evidently cant com- 
pounded with cant for Johnson. 


4. The Preface declares that the translator has not "scrupled to endeavor 
through the whole, as well by changing sometimes the expression, as 
by breaking the order likewise of the sentences, to soften what appeared 
too harsh, and to give a modest polish to all that was found too rough." 
While Johnson did not favor a slavishly literal translation, he could state 
that "rugged magnificence is not to be softened; hyperbolical ostentation 
is not to be repressed, nor sententious affectation to have its point 
blunted. A translator is to be like his author: it is not his business to 
excell him." * Yet, in his review of Hampton, he writes: "The great diffi- 
culty of a translator is to preserve the native form of his language, and 
the unconstrained manner of an original writer. This Mr. Hamp- 
ton seems to have attained, in a degree of which there are few 
examples. His book has the dignity of antiquity, and the easy flow of 
a modern composition." I find this contradictory and puzzling, although 
a passage in the Preface to the English Dictionary does deplore the in- 
troduction of “native idiom” from a book translated “from one language 
into another." 5 


8 Boswell’s words about Johnson's review of the Memoirs of the Court of Augustus in the 
Life 1 811. 

* Works (Oxford 1825) уп 810. 

5 Works v 49. 
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5. The Preface contains an apology for the absence of notes in the transla- 
tion; Johnson complains of the lack of notes in his review of the book. 


6. Johnson did not review any book for which he wrote the dedication or 
preface. Boswell (1 309) attributed a review of Sully’s Memoirs in the 
Literary Magazine to Johnson; Professor Hazen (112n, 110—116) thinks 
it "probably" written by Johnson and also attributes the dedication for 
these Memoirs to Johnson. R. W. Chapman rejects the attribution, and 
I find nothing inevitably Johnsonian abest the dedication. Johnson did 
review his own edition of Sir Thomas Browne's Christian Morals, how- 
ever, as well as Goldsmith's The Traveller, to which he had contributed 
some lines. | 


7. The writer of the Preface uses “Afric” апа “Annibal” throughout; except 
in an early poem, where “Afric” appears,? Johnson neither truncates the 
first nor decapitates the second. The writer of the Preface uses "unsus- 
pected" in a sense not found in Johnson's Dictionary. I should also point 
to the Preface's "corrupted text" as opposed to Johnson's "a text corrupt" 
and "to correct what is corrupt" in the Proposals to Shakespeare, pub- 
lished in the same year as Hampton's work. There is a mixed metaphor; 
some incomplete, appositive sentences; a number of verbal infelicities 
(one example is a sentence beginning "And this is that which"); and 
a bewildering use of the historical present in the Preface. All of these 
strike me as definitely unJohnsonian. Indeed, there is no mention of the 
historical present in Johnson's Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary. I 
might add the presence of the compound "half-policied" in the Preface; 
Johnson's dislike of word coining and words "arbitrarily compounded" 
is well known. 


8. Stylistic analysis of other works by Hampton, as well as the translation 
of Polybius, clearly points to him as the writer of the Preface. I will not 
trouble to present this evidence, although it is available, if any should 
be so curious. 


All the above makes it quite clear, I trust, that Johnson did not write the 
Preface to Hampton's Polybius. Parr seems to have wavered between at- 
tributing the whole composition of the Preface to Johnson” and conjectur- 
ing that he only revised and improved it. Indication is that he favored the 
latter view. William Beloe (1752-1827), who studied and taught under 
Dr. Parr, found in the Preface "A profoundness of thinking, an energy of 
expression, a regularity of cadence, very dissimilar from the structure of 
the sentences in the Translation, and very similar to the best peculiarities 
of Johnson's phraseology” (Parriana т 492-93). The Preface, attracting Parr 
and Beloe (the latter possibly influenced by his one-time teacher), also 
had the power to attract Professor Hazen, who found it “good, with many 


8 Poems ed Smith and MacAdam 66. 
T See Parriana x 488 and 494. 
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felicitous phrases and with much of the balance that is regularly found in 
Johnsonian prose” (248). I agree wholeheartedly. But not all good prose, 
whatever its affinities with Johnson’s style, must be credited to him. There 
are some peculiarities of thought and style which can be isolated and held 
up as Johnson’s or not his, and the specific question which I have been 
begging for the moment is: Given the persistence of so much that was ab- 
horrent or foreign to Johnson in the Preface to Polybius, what labors of re- 
vision, improvement, and polishing could he possibly have put into that 
piece of prose? One has only, really, to read the Preface and Johnson’s re- 
view of Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, published imme- 
diately after the review of Hampton in the same number of the Literary 
Magazine, to realize that he could not, for example, have endured that cant 
in the first which he so contemptuously criticized in the second. 

I hope, in conclusion, that my purpose, albeit possibly now and then 
obscured by a partisan enthusiasm, has been made clear. A number of ques- 
tions have been proposed, and some answers have been suggested. I am 
more interested in the questions, for they, to adopt a Johnsonian distinction, 
are of general value, while answers to the specific questions are only of 
particular importance. I am less interested in gaining acceptance into the 
Johnson canon for the anonymous essay on elegies than I am in having the 
method of attribution by internal evidence thoroughly and impartially dis- 
cussed. The same holds true for the even trickier problem of distinguishing 
Johnson’s hand in another’s work. And, I must confess finally, I am chiefly 
interested in taking the discussion of attribution by internal evidence out 
of the private into the public forum. Let us, once and for all, stand up and 
be counted. If there are legitimate objections to the use of internal evidence, 
or to my presentation, let them be stated and examined, but let there be 
a truce to such arguments as "T am not convinced,” or “You must have some 
external evidence,” or “This is all right as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough.” “Why,” I ask you, “are you not convinced? Why must there 
be external evidence? And how far, in the name of certainty, must one go?” 


P 
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AN ESSAY ON ELEGIES 
From The Universal Museum and Complete Magazine m (1767) 142-143 


Now attributed to SAMUEL JOHNSON 


The critics have been very laborious in settling the boundaries of pastoral 
writings; and in the delicacy of their judgment, have struck many composi- 
tions both of Theocritus and Virgil out of the list, of which it may be said, 
as Pope handsomely says of his own, if they are not pastorals, they are some- 
thing better. It were to be wished that they had used also the same judicial 
severity in ascertaining the nature of elegy; tho by that means, many a putter 
together of long and short verse in Latin, and many an alternate rhymist in 
English, had been at a loss to know what species of poetry he writ in. The 
poems of Tyrtaeus are, it is true, called elegies, but with much the same 
pro ak as if we were to call the piscatory eclogues of Sannazarius, pas- 
torals; they walk, indeed in the measure of elegy, but breathe all the spirit 
of the ode. 

The elegiac muse seems to be the natural companion of distress, and the im- 
mediate feelings of the heart, the object of all her expression. Hence she is 
generally called in to the assistance of despairing lovers, who, having re- 
ceived their death’s wound from their mistress’s eyes, breathe out their am- 
orous ditties, and like the dying swan, ire in harmony. What the elegies 
of Callimachus were, the learned can only conjecture; but they must have 
been better than those of his professed imitator Propertius, or antiquity had 
never been so lavish in their commendation. In Propertius, we see the versi- 
fying scholar, who perhaps never loved any woman at all: in Ovid, the poet, 
and the man of gallantry, who would intrigue with every woman he met; 
while the elegant Tibullus, one of love’s devoted slaves, as he always speaks 
from his own heart, makes a forcible impression upon ours. 

The hopes, fears, and anxieties, with all the tumults of passion which distract 
the lover's breast, will not give him time to think of the mode of expression, 
or to fetch his allusions from books; nature is contented to deliver herself 
with perspicuity, and where the sentiment is natural, the phrase cannot be 
too simple. Upon no subject whatever have so many prettinesses and absurd 
conceits been invented as love; yet, surely where the head has been so pain- 
fully laborious, we may safely pronounce the heart to have been perfectly 
at ease. Love is not ingenious; though the affected Italians, and ridiculous 
French poets of the last century, not to mention our own Cowley, have brought 
their бшен in question, by an exuberant display of false wit. The plain- 
tive muse is generally represented to us as “passis elegia capillis,” “as one 
that discards all shew and appears in dishevelled locks;” but the politer mod- 
erns are for putting her hair into papers; and whether the complaint turns 
upon the death of a friend, or the loss of a mistress, the passion must stand 
still, till the expression is got ready to introduce it. When we are truly 
affected, we have no leisure to think of art: “Simplex et ingenua est moeroris 
vox; flebilis; intermissa, fracta, concisa oratio.” (Lowth’s Prelect.) Then our 
language is unadorned, and unembarrassed with epithets, and p in 
that book, in which there are more instances of true and sublime simplicity, 
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than all the ancients together, there are less epithets to be met with than in 
any authors whatever: and I cannot help thinking the ill success many poets 
have met with in ade ишы those divine writers, has been principally 
owing to their weakening the sublimity of the poetry, by idle description, 
and clogging the simplicity of the sentiment with the affected frippery of 
epithetical ornament. 

Elegy, it must be confessed, has often extended her province, and the moral 
contemplations of the poet have sometimes worn her melancholy garb. As 
in the celebrated poem of Mr. Gray, written in a church-yard. For though 
she is generally the selfish mourner of domestic distress, whether it be upon 
the loss of a friend, or disappointment in love; she sometime enlarges her 
reflections upon universal calamities, and with a becoming dignity, as in the 
inspired writers, pathetically weeps over the fall of nations. 

In short, whatever the subject is, the language of this species of poetry 
should be simple and unaffected, the thoughts natural and pathetic, and the 
numbers flowing and harmonious. Mr. Mason has written elegies, with some 
success: but whoever examines them, in expectation of meeting these requi- 
sites, will be disappointed; he will be sometimes pleased indeed; but seldom 
satisfied. For in his moral essays, or epistles, or any thing but elegies, the senti- 
ments, which are but thinly scattered, though they glitter with the glare of 
expression, and amble along by the artful aid of alliteration: “Play round the 
head, but come not near the heart." Yet, even though we can see the labour 
the poet has been at, in culling his words, and pairing his epithet with his 
substantive, his success has not been always equal to his labours. There is, 
indeed, too apparantly in his poems, the curiositas verborum; but not always 
the curiosa felicitas. 

I cannot take leave of this subject, without indulging myself in one remark, 
which may perhaps be of use to those poets who have never read, and are de- 
termined to write. The elegy, ever since Mr. Gray's excellent one in the church- 
yard, has been in alternate rhime, which is by many ridiculously imagined to 
be a new measure se Hee to plaintive subjects, introduced by that ingenious 
author, whereas it is heroic verse, and to be met with in Dryden's Annus 
Mirabilis; and all through the long and tedious poem of Davenant's Gondibert. 
The couplet is equally proper for this kind of poetry, as the alternate rhime; 
and though Gray and Hammond have excelled in the last, Pope's elegy on the 
death of an unfortunate young lady, will prove those numbers equally ex- 
pressive and harmonious; nor shall I doubt to place our English ballads, 
such as have been written by Rowe, Gay, and the natural, easy Shenstone, in 
the rank of Elegy; as they partake more of the simple pathetic, and display the 
real feelings of the heart, with less parade, than those affected compositions 
of classical labour. 


Washington Irving in Spain: Unpublished Letters 
Chiefly to Mrs. Henry O’Shea, 1844-1854 


Edited by Ciara L. PENNEY 
The Hispanic Society of America 
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Madrid April 25, 1846 
My dear Mrs O’Shea 


If I may judge from your letter of the 17th you and Madame Albuquerque 
have been carrying on at a fine rate in Paris. Such a couple of flirts! I expect you 
have quite turned the head of that gay deceiver, he “of the Rose” with your atten- 
tions.*? I had a great mind to shew the worthy Don José what you said in your 
letter about his wifes flirtations, but I hate to make mischief in families. These poor 
husbands! What a taken in class of beings they are. I think it high time Madame 
Albuquerque was back at Madrid at her theosophical studies again, though I pre- 
sume when she does come back she will expect every one to be at her feet and to 
address her in poetry. What chance has a poor plain spoken man like myself who 
can only talk in prose. 

The opera is all the rage at present. Persiani, Ronconi %* and Salvi are 
outshining all the world. The prices are doubled yet the house is crowded every 
night. The Ambasador has set on foot a subscription to make Salamanca 85 a grand 
present in token of the public gratitude and old Dalborgo is running about town 
with it and perspiring at every pore. What has excited the Ambassador to this 
pitch of enthusiasm I cannot imagine unless there is some prospect of Salamancas 
coming into the Cabinet. As to Dalborgo he is moved by his general propensity 
to honor merit, and by his [pues for past favors in affairs of the Bourse. I do 
not know what the intended present is to be. Some say a sword — but what has 
that to do with music. Others say a Cremona fiddle. It may be so, but then it must 
be a first rate one; for Salamanca is not disposed to play second fiddle to any body. 

To morrow we have a grand dinner at the de Weismullers at which I expect 
to enjoy myself greatly, especially if I should be so fortunate as to be seated beside 
the fair hostess. She and the princess continue to be as inseparable as two roses 
on one stock — and as fair to look upon — There is a poetical flight worthy of your 
beau M. de la Rosa — about whom you make such a fuss! 

On Monday we shall have a Besa manos, at which I shall go with less good 
will than usual as I am quite out of humor with the folks at the Palace for their 
treatment of Narvaez. But that Palace is a perfidious pile. Its very construction is 
characteristic. So much undermining. What meets the eye is nothing to the under- 
ground work. 

On Friday next we have a state banquet at the Ambassadors to celebrate 
the féte of Luis Phelipe — if his life should be spared so long. What wonderful 
escapes the King has had. He is certainly under the protection of a special provi- 
dence. Indeed where is there a life more deserving of it, or more important to the 
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general good. I feel extremely for the poor Queen; this horrible attempt will renew 
all her anxieties; and in the present instance she partook of the danger. 

Beauvallon of triste celebrity; when duel and trial have driven him from 
Paris is now here figuring on the Prado in company with Cordoba and the other 
Spanish cavalliers.9 Marnix #1 was scandalized at seeing him received into such 
intimacy and exclaimed against the want of moral sense in Madrid. I was surprised 
that Marnix was so ignorant of the ton here; where the lighter ones character is 
the better he floats in society. — 

Give my kind remembrances to Mr OShea and Willy; and my dutiful re- 
spects to Papa Quique. I am glad to hear he had such fun at the theater. 


Yours ever 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


21 ‚ 
Madrid, June 4% 1846 
My dear Mrs OShea, 


Here is your little letter of May 2* lying before me and looking as blue 
as blue ink ind. my own conscience can make it; accusing me of the long time I 
have suffered to elapse without writing a reply. I can only allege in excuse that 
for some time past I have been under the influence of one of those fits of mental 
torpor to which I am occasionally subject, which render all exercise of the pen 
distasteful and almost impossible to me; and during which all my correspondence, 
and every other literary occupation lies neglected. I had such a spell upon me last 
year about this time accompanied by lethargic tendencies which rendered me 
uneasy. Our good friend La Saussaye recommended a simple course of regimen 
and self treatment, which effectually relieved me. I have recently adopted the 
same course, and the first symptom of its being efficacious is the attempting of 
this letter. 

Madame Albuquerque and myself have been extremely desirous to hear 
of or from you since your arrival at Biaritz; to know how you are and bow you 
have stood the journey. The letters from Mr. O'Shea to the members of his house 
say nothing on the subject; from which we presume that you are not the worse 
for your travels. I feel great hope that the air and quiet and sea bathing of Biaritz 
will have a favorable effect. 

I was all over your new house the other day in company with La Saussaye. 
It was in a rough, half finished state, and encumbered [with] scaffolding and 
rubbish; yet I could distinguish enough of the plan and arrangements to see that 
La Saussaye, out of a huge rambling Spanish mansion, had carved you a very 
genteel commodious abode, which will abound with conveniences. You will have 
noble saloons for company; and a capital lofty dining room, with a nice apartment 
for every day reception, and very comfortable bed rooms. I cannot tell you with 
what interest I looked round upon these scenes which are to be your quiet abiding 
places; and to form that home, that domestic sphere, where those who best know 
you, know you are most loveable. I could not but feel sad at the idea that in this 
house I was never to see you. I have endeavored however to leave a memento of 
me in the house. At one end of the "every day” saloon are two columns, one of 
which crowded a small door in a corner, leading into your bed room. I entreated 
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that the column might be moved somewhat nearer to the other, so as to give you 
more room for your entries and exits. De la Saussaye promised it should be done; 
so I beg you to bear this in mind as one improvement I have had made with a 
view to your comfort. And now God bless the house, and give you many, many 
happy days in it. 

We have nothing new in Madrid, or rather if there is, I know nothing of it, 
as I go no wheres excepting to the Italian opera and once in a while to the French 
Ambassadors. The opera is excellent. Persiani is enchanting the public and Ronconi 
is in full force. The house is constantly crowded notwithstanding the high prices. 
The card parties at the Embassy are not as fully attended as they used to be; and 
of late the Princess Carini has set up Loo parties in opposition; I have not heard 
with what success; though it is likely she may draw off some of the younger card 
players. 

Madame de Weismuller set off some time since with her child under protec- 
tion of her brother for England. By the last accounts she was among her friends at 
Paris. I believe part of her plan is to pass a little time at Biaritz on her way back, in 
which case you will probably meet with her. I hear her husband lately making 
some enquiries concerning you and expressing himself very respectfully concerning 
you. I have no doubt they would be very well pleased to be once more on good 
terms with you; and I think it would be well for you to become reconciled, for 
though I have no idea you would ever take much interest in an intimacy with 
Madame Weismuller, still it must be an inconvenience to you to keep up a pique 
with one you must meet so often in the circle of your daily intercourse; and oc- 
casionally it is an inconvenience to the other members of that circle. I say this out 
of no particular regard for Madame Weismuller; for though I have joked about 
her occasionally in my letters I have really visited her but three or four times since 
my return to Madrid, and then it was in consequence of invitations to dinner. 

I speak on your own account; to put you in harmony with your neighbors. 

I am awaiting anxiously to be relieved from my post; but my successor seems 
in no hurry to arrive. Indeed I have not as yet heard of his embarking to cross the 
Atlantic. In the mean time I find we have actually declared war against Mexico. 
I am heartily sorry for it as I fear it is but the beginning of troubles that may shake 
the peace of the world. Mexico it appears to me, has had sad advisers of late. She 
should have received our Minister, Mr Slidell 88 and have entered into negotiations 
with our government, which, whatever may be said to the contrary, was disposed 
to settle all matters between us in an amicable manner, and on terms much more 
advantageous than any she will gain by the course she has adopted. 

I hope you will write to me soon and let me know how you are and what 
are your plans for the summer. I doubt, from what I hear that Mr. OShea will 
come on here before autumn. Tell him he is keeping out of fortunes way. Every 
body in Madrid is growing rich in a new way. The “Bolsa” is out of fashion. 
Joint stock companies are all the vogue. Happy is he who can get shares. Dalborgo 
is busy as a certain personage in a gale of wind. He gives financial dinners to all the 
directors of new companies and is inflated to such a degree with new speculations 
that I expect he will go up like a balloon, unless he should previously burst. 

Give my kind remembrances to the three OSheas and believe me ever 


Your sincere friend 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
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My dear Mrs O'Shea, Madrid, June 24th 1846 

Your letter of the 9% inst. reached me safely after being about twelve days 
on the journey, the mail must travel rapidly in the neighborhood of Biaritz. I am 
glad to find you are doing so well on the sea coast and congratulate you on not 

eing in Madrid where the summer heats have set in with such violence that we 
are all baking and broiling, and some are already done brown. 

After I wrote you last, we had a gay banquet in Mr. Bulwers garden, under 
an arbour over run with clambering vines. There were several ladies present, 
including Madame de Bresson and Madame Albuquerque. The whole was got up 
of a sudden, but was done in good style and went off charmingly. A band of music 
was stationed among the trees at a distance and played a variety of pieces from 
popular operas. Bulwer was all gallantry and softness, and put me in mind of 
Solomon in his song: “I am come into my garden.—my sister, my spouse. I have 
gathered my myrrh with my spice. I have eaten my honey comb with my honey. 
Eat, oh friends, drink, yea drink abundantly o beloved". Upon the whole it was 
one of the nicest little impromptu parties I have ever seen in Madrid. 

Last evening, or rather last night, being the Eve of S* John we kept the 
verbena at Mr Arcos; 59 where some of the elite of the Madrid society assembled 
toward midnight and danced in defiance of hot weather. I accompanied the 
Albuquerques there but did not remain much above half an hour. The ladies all 
looked very well, their complexions being in a glow with the fervor of the season. 
Madame Aubuquerque intends to write you an account of the party. I will, there- 
fore, refer you to her for particulars. I left her talking with Mrs. Campoalange *° 
who was arrayed in all her virgin charms. 

I have just learnt that my successor Mr Saunders,*! arrived by the last 
Steamer and is actually in London. I have written to him to know when it is likely 
he will arrive in Madrid. I apprehend however, it will be late in the season, as 
he will probably linger in Paris and else where on the road. 

I have also letters from my niece Mrs Storrow who was safely arrived in 
the United States and ayara in my cottage with her children frolicking 
about the paths and green banks. It is a sad disappointment to me that I should be 
absent at the time of her visit there. She had a most comfortable and pleasant 
voyage and a joyful meeting with her mother and all her connexions. 

You spoke to me in a former letter about engaging Lorenzo, in case he 
should not enter into the service of Madame Albuquerque. I had to give him up 
to her on my arrival though he still continues to serve me as effectually as ever. 
Madame Albuquerque finds him all that I had represented him and would be 
sorry indeed to part with him. I would advise you, however, to write to secure him 
whenever the Albuquerques go away. 

I paid another visit to your new house sometime since, and was gratified 
to find that my suggestions had been adopted in arranging the two columns at the 
end of the Salon. I beg you to hint to Mr O’Shea that as these two columns are 
set up at the entrance to his Harem it would be well for him to inscribe the old 
motto between them, Ne plus ultra! *? 

With kind remembrances to all the OSheas; and my particular duties to 


Papa Quique Your affectionate friend 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
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My dear Madame Albuquerque, Sunnyside, Осе. Luth, 1046 

It is about a month since I returned once more to my sweet little rural 
home and I have ever since been so much occupied with domestic concerns 
and the greetings and treatings of my family and friends that I have not had 
leisure nor quiet of mind for letter writing. My return to little Sunnyside, as 
you may suppose, has been quite a jubilee to its inmates, and it is with real 
heartfelt delight I find myself once more surrounded by them. I have found my 
little nest almost buried among trees and over run with clambering vines. My 
first move has been to cut down and clear away so as to make openings for 
prospects and a free circulation of air, my next to commence building an addi- 
tion, so that I have my hands full of occupation. 

When in town I saw and had a long conversation with your brother 
William who enquired about you with the greatest interest. He says he intends 
to write to you regularly every month; and thinks some of his letters written to 
you heretofore must have miscarried. I charged him to be punctual in his 
correspondence and told him how much you had been distressed at times by 
the long silence of your family. He has grown somewhat grey since I saw him, 
but still maintains his good looks; and reminds me very much of you. I have 
not been able to visit at his house (our interview was at his office) but shall 
do so when I go to town to make any stay, hitherto my visits to the city have 
been extremely brief. Just as I was coming out of your brother Williams I met 
your younger brother going in.** I had but a moment to speak to him. He is 
well bearded and mustached and looks almost too gay a horse for harness, but 
I fancy has good stuff in him. When I have time to see more of your family I 
will write more about them. 

I arrived at home in time to see something of my niece Mrs Storrow 
and her children before their departure. They sailed for Havre about ten days 
since and I have felt the parting with them severely. A separation by land seems 
nothing so painful as a separation by water. The sea is a terrible divider of 
friends. This having ones attachments scattered about the world, too widely to 
be ever brought together, is one of the sad drawbacks upon this active and 
extending intercourse which is promoting the friendship of nations. I am scarce 
at home here before I find my heart yearning after friends on the other side 
of the Atlantic. I would give any thing, just now, to have a long mornings cosey 
chat with you and dear Mrs O’Shea in her palacto in which I presume she is 
at present installed. I trust you will give me a full account of her and of it, and 
recollect that you can never write enough about her and yourself. God bless you 
both! what Sweeteners [Р] you were to my otherwise insipid existence in Madrid. 

I am anxious to have a little court gossip about the young Queen and her 
marriage; one never gets the cream and marrow of these matters from the pub- 
lic papers. I hope she may get a husband she can be happy with and one who 
will be acceptable to her subjects.“ 

I have slipped so completely back into my old occupations, old scenes 
and old habits that I can hardly realize I have been away so long from my 
cottage; and that not three months have elapsed since I, who am now trimming 
my trees and regulating my poultry yard, was figuring a minister at the court of 
Spain. I have very pleasant meetings occasionally with Alexander Hamilton; 5 
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when we talk over scenes in Madrid and amuse ourselves by turning diplomacy 
inside out, and shewing up the ragged lining that so often lurks under the gold 
lace. The Hamiltons you know are my country neighbors; scarce a mile distant. 
Alexander and his little wife live in town; but he is to come up to the family 
homestead every saturday throughout the winter and saturday evenings there 
is to be whist and a Supper, at which I have engaged to attend. 

And now I must conclude with many warm recollections to my friends 
Jerningham,** La Saussaye, Marnix and the great and good Dalborgo and such 
others as were in the narrow circle of our intimacy. I shall endeavor to write 
to Mrs O'Shea and La Saussaye by the same steamer which takes this; if not, 
by the next one. 

Give my love to the princesses and to Don Jose the younger and my 
affectionate regards to the commander. 

Yours ever 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Tell Count de Bresson that I delivered his letters and the parcel to Mr. John 
R. Livingston. The latter informed me that he had just written to M. de Bresson 
in full upon the subject, about which we йе prior to my departure from 
Madrid. 

Remember me to my faithful Lorenzo. I received a letter from him just 
before leaving England, and will write to him when I find leisure. 


24 
i th 
My dear Mrs O'Shea, Sunnyside, Nov 8% 1846 

By this time I trust you are comfortably fixed in your new house at 
Madrid enjoying an occasional gossip with Madame Albuquerque; at which I 
grieve I cannot be present. I in the meantime am once more seated in my elbow 
chair in snug little Sunnyside, which I find a more delightful little nook than 
ever. Indeed I am so bewitched with the sweet quiet of this little rural nest 
that I have scarcely been able to leave it for a day at a time since my return, 
and, though within twenty five miles of New York, where reside most of my 
friends and relatives, I have as yet paid it but one or two flying visits, deferring, 
until winter has set in, to make my sojourn in the city and renew my inter- 
course with the circle of my intimates. In fact I have so PEE ee) slipped 
back into my old rural habits and occupations, that I can scarcely realize, as I 
go dawdling about trimming and planting and transplanting trees and inspecting 
the poultry yard," that so short a time has elapsed since I was playing the 
courtier and treading the salons of Royal palaces. I rather think I am more at 
home as well as happier in my present condition, and am delighted to play the 
Monarch in my little domain of twenty acres. My five nieces are all at home and 
we form a very happy household. I doubt whether ever monarch was received 
with heartier congratulations on his return to his dominions. 

The Hamiltons are my near neighbors and have féted me on my arrival; 
and Alexander Hamilton and his pretty and very ladylike little wife visit me oc- 
casionally. She promises soon to make him a father, with which he is not a little 
tickled. 
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My niece Mrs Storrow sailed for France about three weeks after my 
return. It is a sad trial to be separated from her and her lovely children, who 
have taken such fast hold on my heart. I hope when you go to Paris you will 
keep up your acquaintance with her; she values your friendship, and she is 
truly worthy of it. 

I am anxious for news from Madrid. I want news both public and private. 
We have uncertain accounts of royal marriages &c but nothing that can be 
depended upon; and a delay in the arrival of the steamers keeps us in.a tantalizing 
state of suspense. But I chiefly want to know the gossip of the court and the 
capital; that kind of news which never appears in newspapers. I want, to have 
personal anecdotes about those who manage public concerns, and about 
the circle of our intimates. I want to know how Narvaez fares, and whether he 
is likely soon to be reinstated in favor and authority. But above all I want to 
know the domestic affairs of the palace and all that concerns the young Queen 
and her sister; whose fortunes to me have a romantic interest. 

Now that I am away from Spain my heart yearns towards it, and I find 
that long habitude and residence have fixed deep and immoveably that strong 
interest in its welfare which I conceived when I only knew it through the 
medium of history and romance. Were I a young man I think I should have an 
irresistible hankering to return to it. I had no idea that this feeling would return 
upon me so soon and so strongly. 

I am longing to hear from Madame Albuquerque, who I expect, will give 
me the first news of your new establishment. In fact I have been so much se- 
cluded in my little country retreat since my return, and have seen so little of 
the gay or busy world in my own country of late, that I have scarce any new 
impressions to efface those made by scenes and associates at Madrid. 


While writing this letter I have received one from dear Madame Albu- 
querque dated the 25" September at which time it appears you had not yet 
arrived in Madrid, but were to do so at the end of the month; so you are long 
before this tolerably settled in your palacio. 

I am glad to find that the marriage question is completely set at rest, by 
both the young Queen and her sister having married. I hope and trust it will 
tend to the quieting of Spain. What gay times you will have in Madrid! De 
Bressons, however I presume will be in a continual revel. I look to seeing de 
Bresson laden with the favors of Louis Philippe. He well merits them for he has 
had a most arduous and unpleasant mission and has acquitted himself in it ap- 
parently with great energy and ability. 

I suspect, however, it was Dalborgo who principally а about Ње 
royal matches, and this accounts for his incessant restlessness and ubiquity for 
the last year or two; and his daily attendance at the French Embassy. 

Madame Albuquerque writes me that she is to have her carriage, against 
the Royal ceremonies. This will enable her to be with you oftener than she 
could otherwise have been; and I expect her carriage will be as often at your 
door as mine used to be, for I really believe she loves you almost as much as I do. 

I presume both Mr O’Sheas daughters will be at Madrid by the time you 
receive this letter — if so, I beg you to remember me to them most kindly. ` 


* Mrs O'Shea 
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Tell Madame Albuquerque to send me now and then, through the Ameri- 
can Legation, a Madrid paper, giving accounts of any public fétes and political 
events in these eventful times. 

I hope you are well pleased with your house, and that you have expressed 
yourself so to La Saussaye. Should any of his arrangements not suit you, do not 
find fault to him; for he has taken a great deal of pains and had a great deal of 
trouble, and displayed great taste and management in conquering the difficulties 
of the old mansion and rendering it habitable and commodious. Indeed had it 
not been for him the job would never have been accomplished. 

I must ask of Mr O'Shea and yourself kind feelings and social attentions 
to my successor General Saunders; or Gen! Saunderson if that pleases you better. 
He is a most respectable amiable and worthy man; and I think you will like 
him when you know him. 

Give my affectionate regards to all the O’Sheas father, sons and nephew, 
and also to Don Juan and his spouse, and believe me ever your devotedly attached 
friend 

WASHINGTON InviNG 
25 
1 ; th 
My dear Mrs O’Shea Sunnyside Feb 14% 1847 


Why have you not replied to a letter I wrote to you upwards of three 
months since. Has it not come to hand: or are you so taken up with gay life 
and your new establishment at Madrid, and such a belle that you have not the 
time or thought to bestow upon me? I declare, I think I am wrong in writing 
again to you until I am satisfied on this head, as it does not do to let you 
women know the power you have over us. But I am so anxious once more to 
see your hand writing and to have a kind word directly from yourself that I will 
lay aside all dignity and pique and write a second letter before I have received 
a reply to the first. 

I want to know what you are doing at Madrid; whether you are very gay; 
whether your new house pleases you; whether your health is good and whether 
you are able to keep the Doctors at a distance — only think what an escape you 
had out of their clutches at Paris, when you were beleaguered by a whole band 
of them. How does my venerable friend Quique and how does my gay friend 
Willy. Tell him I met the young lady (Miss Gibbes) at a ball at New York 
recently, where she was quite a belle. I mean the eldest of the three pretty 
sisters with whom he flirted at my nieces party at Paris. She bears him in kind 
recollection and said some very kind things about him which, however, I will 
not repeat lest I should make him vain. 

I dont mean to make this a long letter, and will wait until I hear from you 
before I give free scope to my pen. 

I shall write by this occasion to H O’Shea & co to have the shares which 
they hold for me sold, and the money remitted. I hope they have made a good 
bag of money for me for I am much in want of it just now, having spent all 
the money in my pocket in building an addition to-my house; and being a little 
put to it to keep the kitchen chimney smoking. 

With kindest remembrances to the three Mr. O'Sheas I am ever my dear 


Your sincerely attached friend 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
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My dear Mrs O'Shea, Sunnyside Sept 18, 1847 

I have just received your letter dated from Biarits in July, which you 
commence by asking whether I had ever received your letter from Madrid 
dated February. The question startled me. Could I indeed have been guilty of 
such delinquency as to suffer a letter from you to remain so long unanswered! I 
looked to my file of letters. It was too true. There was a letter dated the 23°. 
January last, to which I had never written a reply. My dear friend I аш shocked at 
my own negligence and forgetfulness, and am made the more sensible of your 
superior faith and excellence in friendship in continuing to write to me notwith- 
standing such apparent neglect. But you are one of the truest and kindest 
hearted of women and it is no wonder that all who know you love you. 

Let me however say a word in palliation of this seeming neglect. At any 
rate it is not particular, but general, and extends to my whole correspondence. 
A spell seems to have fallen upon my faculties in this respect, ever since my 
return home. It is but within a few days that I have written, for the first time, 
to my sister in England since I parted with her upwards of a year since. Months 
have elapsed between my letters to my darling niece Mrs Storrow, to whom, 
while I was in Madrid, I used to write every week — and so with all my cor- 
respondents. 

The fact is on my return home my whole thoughts and exertions were 
suddenly turned into a new channel which has almost ever since engrossed them. 
I found my place very much out of order, my house in need of additions and re- 
pairs and the whole establishment in want of completion. I set to work imme- 
diately, and kept on at all times and seasons, in defiance of heat and cold, 
wind and weather and as I was pretty much my own architect; projector and 
landscape gardener, and had but rough hands to work under me, I have been 
kept busy out of doors from morning until night and from months end to months 
end until within a week or two past, when I brought my labors to a close, or 
rather relinquished them, finding I had spent all the money in my pocket and 
fagged myself into an irritation of the system which has rendered me almost 
as lame as I used to be in Madrid. I have now returned to my books and my 
study, and taken up my long neglected pen; and hope once more to go on ac- 
cording to my old habitudes. 

You cannot think, however, what an altered being I am in all my habits 
and pursuits from what I was at Madrid. I am a complete rustic. Live almost 
entirely at home; have not slept but twice from under my own roof for eight 
months past; and though within five and twenty miles of New York, with rail 
road and steam boat conveyances, have suffered between four and five months 
to elapse without visiting it. I am surrounded, however, by my family of nieces, 
who are like үне Saas and most affectionate daughters to me, and my little 
mansion is generally well filled with relations and friends on visits, so that it is 
always cheerful. 

Your letters as well as the glimpses I have now and then of Spanish 
affairs in the public papers, give me a shocking idea of the state of affairs in 
Madrid. The instability of every thing there, however, the whirl of courts and 
the rapid and topsy turvy changes in the positions and fortunes of individuals, 
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distract and confuse the mind and give real history the appearance of an inco- 
herent and feverish dream. It was difficult enough for me to follow the course 
of events while I was a spectator of them in Madrid; but at this distance it is 
impossible. The dramatis personae change place as suddenly and strangely as 
in a pantomime; and now you have Salamanca to play Harlequin, and with one 
slap of his wooden sword to produce the most wonderful and farcical transitions. 
By the bye I still look forward to seeing him one day or other on the Boulevards 
at Paris with his hand organ and dancing dogs. The height of his present posi- 
tion is but a prelude in Spain to as deep a fall; and beside the organ and danc- 
ing dogs form but a natural declension from the strump-ts over which he 
presided so worthily in his opera house. 


From an intimation in a London paper I am led to suppose that Sala- 
mancas fides Achates Buschenthall, with his immaculate spouse, are among the 
intimates at the palace. Is this so? If it is, the queen is in a fair way of becoming 
as knowing as Queen Sheba was after her visit to King Solomon. 


The newspapers reported the death of Madame S'* Cruz; * but by your 
letters she only appears to have had an attack of apoplexy from which she had 
recovered. How is her health now, and what is her position? How does our 
friend the Introductor de los Embajadores *® fare during all these vicisitudes? 
I hope he still retains his place. You will all miss the de Bressons and the rallying 
place their house afforded — though to be sure it was apt to be a little expensive. 


I want to know how my worthy successor Gen!. Saunders makes out, now 
that Madame has joined him. I hope he will get good quarters for his family 
and that they will be pleased with Madrid; though I think their american notions 
will be a little startled at first at some of its ways. However, after a while one[s] 
virtue and morality get to be thick skinned at Madrid as ones face does by being 
exposed to hard weather. I regret very much that I did not see Mrs Saunders pre- 
vious to her embarkation. I might have given her some preparatory hints and 
suggestions for her launch on Madrid. I hope you will find her an agreeable ac- 

aintance and if so I am sure you will contribute greatly to render her resi- 
due pleasant. When you see General Saunders remember me most kindly to 
him. I received some time since a very obliging letter from his Secretary of 
Legation who informed me he had forwarded me some Madrid newspapers. 
They never came to hand; which I regret, as the English and American papers 
give me very scanty information concerning Spanish politics. 

I have not heard from Madame Albuquerque for a long time. I believe 
the fault lies with me in not answering her last letter. If so I shall soon amend 
it, now that I have once more taken pen in hand. Information received some 
time since from Count de Bresson through the American Consul at New York 
gave very bad accounts of her health; and from your letter I find she was at 
Biaritz for the benefit of sea bathing. I hope and trust it will have a reviving 
effect upon her. Indeed I have no serious apprehensions about her health. She is 
naturally thin and apparently delicate, but I rather think her constitution is a 
tenacious one, and I do not believe she has any tendency to pulmonic complaints. 
I have a sister as thin and apparently fragile as she is, who from her girlhood had 
to be as much taken care of as a piece of cracked china. She has been a delicate 
looking being all her life time, but has gone through severe trials and afflictions 
in the loss of children; has outlived the robuster members of the family and is 
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now, in her seventy fourth year, more healthy in mind and body than she was 
many years since, and is as bright in the eye and as animated in spirit as in the 
days of her youth. She is the mother of Mrs Storrow, and has taken out a new 
lease of life in consequence of the visit paid her last year by her daughter and 
her grand children. I trust Madame Мое will prove just as much of 
an evergreen, however fragile she may appear at present. 

By the way my niece Mrs Storrow has recently presented her husband 
with a third daughter; and is now with her children at Versailles. She will be 
most happy to see you whenever you revisit Paris; for she has quite an affection- 
ate regard for you. 

How is my worthy friend La Saussaye. I am shamefully in debt to him 
also, in letter writing; but will pay him off before long. I hope he has been 
able to turn more of his various projects to account, though I am a little appre- 
hensive that the wheel of fortune has been turning the wrong way of late for 
our friends in Spain. Let me know whether he is still in Madrid, and how he 
is making out, and remember me to him most cordially. 

How do you and the Weismullers agree together. I trust I succeeded in 
restoring harmony between you. It is very inconvenient to be on jarring terms, 
or in a false position with those whom we have to meet often in the circle of 
our intimacy. I found Mr. Weismuller very obliging and accommodating on our 
journey together to Paris, and, our journey was quite a pleasant one. 

I have never answered Mr O'Sheas letter of business. Tell him I am very 
much obliged to him for the care he took of my interests in the sale of my 
stocks, and I hope all his investments on his own account may prove as satisfac- 
tory. I see there is great havoc and desolation among the companies; a catastro- 
phe which I anticipated. The three per cents have also gone down at a headlong 
rate. I presume the new carriages which sprang up suddenly like mushrooms on 
the Prado have most of them changed owners, and that many of those who 
lolled for a brief period so sumptuously in their carriages are now mounted on 
the coach box in front or the foot board behind. Sic tempora mutantur et 
trumpery mantatur etiam. 

I am delighted to hear such good accounts of my friend Quique, and 
that he is becoming so erudite. Encourage as much as you can his love for 
reading. It is the cheapest purest and most enduring of pleasures; beside being 
the most varied and substantial aliment of the mind. 

You talk of sending him one day or other to pay me a visit and to take 
up his abode with me for a time. I feel the full force of this testimonial of your 
friendly confidence in me; but I doubt whether my simple country retreat and 
the simple and almost rustic mode of living there, would be to his taste; our 
rural habitudes are so different from all that he has been accustomed to. How- 
ever; I should always receive him with a hearty welcome; and as a child of 

ours I should take him to my heart. As to the notion for a sailors life which he 
b taken up from reading Marryats works; it is very comon to boys of his age 
when they hear or read of nautical adventures. When I was a boy the adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe; and the voyages of the discoverers of America, made me 
crazy for going to sea; and I had actually at one time a notion of running away 
from home and turning sailor. When I grew to more knowing years this boyish 
propensity became modified; and I have since gratified the roving inclination, 
thus early awakened, in a more regular way. So with Quique, when he grows 
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older he will find it is pleasanter to make voyages as a cabin passenger than 
as a sailor; and that it is better to be able to keep below in a warm in 
foul weather than to be obliged to climb to the mast head. He will always have 
the means I trust to work off his roving and adventurous humors in a gentle- 
manlike way. Tell him from me, who have made many voyages in ships of war 
as well as merchant ships, that a sailors life is the life of a dog; very pleasant 
to read about; but very hard to undergo. 

I observe by your letter that Don Juan and his family are at Biaritz. I 
hope the little girl grows in grace and continues to be the joy and pride of her 
parents. Give them my kind remembrances and best wishes. 

And now my dear friend I will conclude for the present; hoping that I 
may draw from you another of your long and most interesting letters. Remember 
me most cordially to Mr O'Shea, to my dear Willy and my most respectable 
friend papa Quiqui and believe me ever affectionately your friend 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


P.S. my place is not called Van Tassel House. It is a name put on the engrav- 
ing by the publisher. Address your letters to me simply New York & they will 
be sure to find me. 
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Sunnyside Feb. 24th 1850 
My dear Mrs OShea 


I have suffered a long time to elapse without writing to you, but you 
must not be out of patience with me. You have no idea what a drudge I have been 
with the pen for a long time past revising and correcting my old works for the 
press and writing new ones; and how little time I have had for friendly letter 
writing. I dont think in the sole course of my literary career I have been such 
a slave to the pen as for the last eighteen months, and have been so*much 
behind hand in all my correspondence. 

I had very good accounts of you from the Saunders family as they passed 
through New York on their return from Spain. They appeared to bave been well 
pleased with their residence in Madrid, especially the young lady who is very 
pretty and I think must have been admired, on that account, if on no other. The 
old general will no doubt be much more at home in his own country than in 
the Spanish court circle. Of our present Minister at Madrid I know nothing per- 
sonally having never seen him. In fact I know nothing about him excepting 
that he bears a very fair public character. I hope he may prove an agreeable 
and popular addition to your diplomatic circle, which I find has enlarged con- 
siderably since I was one of it. 

I often look back with kind recollections to my residence in Madrid where 
many of my happiest hours were passed under your hospitable roof; and I often 
wish I could be taking a stroll with you and my worthy friend papa Quique 
along the promenade beyond the Prado. I am glad to hear tbat Henrique (I 
will not call him Quique which sounds too much like a nick name) continues 
to be fond of his book. One of the greatest safeguards to a young man is a 
steady habit of reading. It furnishes him with domestic occupation and amuse- 
ment while, if his reading be properly directed, it stores his mind with know- 
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ledge, improves his taste and strengthens and confirms his principles. There is 
scarce any thing which makes a man so independent of the world for his enjoy- 
ments as a fondness for reading; or which puts him so much above the vicissi-' 
tudes of fortune. It has been my standby throughout a life which at times has 
been checquered by vicissitudes. 

My niece Mrs Storrow whom you knew in Paris, is at present in New 
York with her family (three lovely little girls). She and her hasband passed 
over into England during the tumults which followed Louis Philipes down fall. 
After residing some months in England they returned to Paris, and thence came 
out here early last autumn. They resume their residence in Paris early next sum- 
mer, where I presume Mr Storrow will remain until he has amassed sufficient 
fortune, which I hope and trust he will be able to do in the course of two or 
three years more as his circumstances continue to be very prosperous. 

I trust when you revisit Paris you will find Sarah out; you will always be 
able to learn her residence at the American Legation or consulate. She will be 
delighted to see you, for I assure you you quite won her heart. It will be a sad 
trial for me to part with her again. Since her return home she has had the afic- 
tion of losing her mother (my sister) who died after an illness of three or four 
weeks. It was a severe blow to us all; though her delicate constitution and ad- 
vanced age prepared us for such an event. To Sarah it was a great consolation 
that she had returned home in time to pass some time with her mother before 
her last illness, and to be by her bed side during her mortal struggle. It was a 
great happiness to my sister also; to have her only daughter and her grand 
children with. her in the last few months of her existence. 

I am living very quietly and comfortably in my little nest on the banks 
of the Hudson; which I have improved considerably since my return, and which, 
to my taste, is one of the pleasantest little nookeries in the world. Much of its 
cosyness, however, is no doubt owing to n having a number of nieces to take 
care of it and to take care of me; who take care of both in first rate style. I 
dont think there is any old bachelor going who is better off in that respect than 
myself. 

á How does Willy come on with his Spanish bride — I presume he will now 
take rank among the Spanish noblesse. I hope she will prove a good wife to him, 
and that their union will be a happy one. 

Give my kind remembrances to Mr. O’Shea who I trust goes on his way 
prosperously through all the shiftings and changes of affairs in Madrid — re- 
member me cordially also to William and Henrique and believe me ever, my 
dear Mrs OShea 

; Your sincerely and.strongly attached friend 


| WASHINGTON ÍnviNG 
Mrs Henry O’Shea. 
28 

Sunnyside, May 4th 1854. 
I cannot express to you my dear Mrs O'Shea how much I was rejoiced when 
on opening the envellope of your letter I recognized your well known hand- 
writing. So long a time hd elapsed without hearing from you that I feared you 


had quite given me up. Do not, I entreat you suffer yourself to relapse again 
into such a long silence. The happiness I derived from your kind friendship 
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while in Madrid, and the many pleasant hours we passed together at Paris are 
dear to my recollection and val ever keep you present to my mind. It was truly 
à delight to me to receive a letter from England from your son Henry while he 
was at school there; dear Papa Kiki — do you recollect what good care he used 
to take of us when we went lion hunting and theatre visiting together at Paris? 
His letter was indeed a charming one: full of good sense and good feeling, but 
what I valued most was' the proof it gave of a steadfast character, faithful in 
its attachments and true to old friendships. It is not often that we find a youth 
of his age so considerate as to volunteer a letter to a man in years, out of a regard 
to former intimacy. It is an excellent sign, and augurs well of both head and 
heart. I trust my dear Mrs OShea he will always be a source of pride and hap- 
piness to you. 

I am glad to have such good accounts of Mr OSheas health. You tell me 
he never has gout or any other ailment — excepting when it is brought on by 
imprudence. As he must now be pretty nigh past his imprudent years, I trust 
he will give the gout less frequent provocation — however if a man will dance 
now and then he must not think it hard if called on to pay the piper. 

You ask me how I am? — Whether I am looking young — whether I 
enjoy society — and whether I am spending my time happy at Sunnyside? — 
There's a string of home questions for an old bachelor to answer. 

First as to my health. In general it is excellent; better than it was in 
Madrid. In fact I am never out of order excepting when I keep too close in my 
study among my books and papers; and then I have only to throw them by; 
mount my horse and take plenty of exercise in the open air and all is right again. 

As to whether I look young or no — some of my friends say that I have not 
changed in looks since I returned from Spain, excepting that I look healthier, but 
this I presume is by way of compliment. I certainly however look as young as 
any man has a right to do who has just passed his seventy first birthday. It is 
hardly respectable for a man to look young at such a time of life. 

As to society I enjoy it as much as ever I did in a social way; with a few 
choice friends, but I soon grow tired of great crowds and brilliant parties. 

As to my mode of life at Sunnyside — I have an affectionate family of 
nieces around me, who take all household care from off my mind and take care 
of me into the bargain. My house is a kind of family gathering doe continually 
enlivened by the visits of relatives. I live in an agreeable neighborhood on the 
best terms with every one far and near. Upon the whole I am journeying pleas- 
antly along in the аа of life, with some of its lingering sunshine апа noth- : 
ing of its gloom — much better off than most old bachelors, and infinitely better 
of (I say it in strict confidence) than any of the order deserve to be. 

I am sorry to find that our minister Mr Soulé is so out of favor at Маагіа.50 
I hope it may not prove any detriment to him in his transactions with the gov- 
ernment. I am but very slightly acquainted with him, baving met him but once 
or twice in public at the seat of government. He is a man of talents; very elo- 
quent as a г а speaker and one who, Ње ladies say, сап make himself 
very agreeable in society. In Madrid he appears to be entirely in a false position 
as regards society and must appear to a disadvantage. How completely the 
diplomatic circle has changed since I was in Madrid. I believe there is none 
of the old set there except the Baron del Asilo — bless his titlel I hope he has 
made a fortune on the three per cents to match it. Give him my kind remem- 
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brances and best wishes — May he live a thousand years — since he is so proud 
of his eighty years and a half — 

It must be very satisfactory to you to have your friend Lord Hawdon in 
the diplomatic circle. He is a gentleman of the true stamp, and one whom I 
hold in great regard. The Count Rachynski of whom you speak so highly, I have 
never met.®! I think from your account of him I should like him much. He must 
be quite a loss to the circle of your intimacy — but what can you expect from 
the shifting sands of diplomacy where there is no abiding place. 

You have no idea how interesting every anecdote is, which you give me 
of persons and scenes around you. It is like so much dug up from the catacombs; 
for in truth poor Spain is almost as dead to the rest of the world. How little one 
reads about her in the European papers; how little one hears of her in current 
conversation. Whenever there arrives a batch of news from Europe I run my 
eye over the columns of the papers in search of tidings from Spain; but find 
almost nothing. Now and then there is a chance paragraph which shews that 
changes have taken place in the court and cabinet; and disturbances in the 
country; but the thread of events is wanting — and there is no filling up. 

I used to take great interest in the affairs of the palace when I was in 
Madrid; and in the fortunes of the Queen and her sister when they were chil- 
dren surrounded by difficulties and dangers.?? How strangely affairs have changed 
in that quarter since I left Madrid. The Arana family I perceive are in high 
favor at the palace. The elder members of the family elbow counsellors to a 
very exalted personage; and Pepe, that stripling of promise, now grown up to 
be — the Lord knows what — about the royal person. So the world turns roundl 

Salamanca I see has finished his palace on the Delicias — So I presume I 
am to prove a false prophet and the dancing dogs an extravagant prediction; 
unless some new revolution of the wheel should send him with a hand organ 
to the boul[e]vards of Paris. 

But of all the changes of this changing world think of Louis Napoleon,5? 
who once breakfasted with me at my little nest at Sunnyside and strolled with 
me about my grounds; now Seated on the Imperial throne of France and by 
his side Eugenie Montijo; whom I knew when a mere child at the house of her 
father Count Teba, at Granada — and afterwards as a gay young belle at her 
mothers house in Madrid.5* — Eugenie Montijo Empress of France! — and poor 
Leocadia Zamora a nun in a convent] 55 Are we not getting back into the times 
of fairy tales? 

My niece Mrs Storrow, of whom you speak so kindly (though you call 
her Mrs Story) is still residing in Paris; but has removed from the place Ven- 
dome to somewhere in the neighborhood of the Elysee Bourbon. Her husband 
has just come out on a visit to this country but without her I am sorry to say. 
He returns to France almost immediately and talks of travelling with her this 
summer in Switzerland and elsewhere and of spending next winter in Italy. It is 
a grievious thing for me to give up all hope (as I begin to do) of ever seeing 
her again; but she is too happy in Europe and her husband too much occupied 
in business there to come home soon. And I am getting too old, and my presence 
here too important to the welfare of those around me for me to uproot myself 
and go again voyaging across the Atlantic. So year after year will slip away with- 
out our seeing each other — and when she does come back — my chair will be 
vacant. 
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I sometimes regret that I ever suffered myself to dote so much on her as 
I certainly did. By the way, she always speaks of you with the utmost regard. 
You quite won her heart, and I assure you it is a kind and good one. ` 
And now my dear Mrs O’Shea with many kind remembrances to your 
husband and to my worthy friend Henry (Papa Kiki of yore) I remain most 
affectionately 
Your friend 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
Mrs Henry O'Shea 


NOTES 


32 WI referred to Francisco de Paula Martínez de la Rosa Berdejo Gómez y Arroyo (1787-1862), 
a man of letters, ambassador to France, etc. 


38 Fanny Persiani (1812-67) was the soprano for whom Donizetti composed Lucía di 
Lammermoor. 


84 Giorgio Ronconi (1810-90), a "powerful" baritone, founded a school of singing at Granada. 


35 José de Salamanca y Mayol, manus of Salamanca, was a railroad builder and financier. His 
biography, giving an insight into the investing fever mentioned by WI, was written by the 
Count of Romanones (Salamanca; Conquistador de Riqueza, Gran Sefior, Madrid, Barcelona 
1931). Salamanca’s secretary was José de Gayangos, son of Pascual de Gayangos y Arce, 
palaeographer and bibliographer. Juan Riafio y Gayangos, who was to become Spain’s first 
ambassador to the United States, was present at Vista Alegre in Carabanchel when the Marquis 
was stricken with his fatal illness, and went to Madrid to fetch the daughter. 


38 Beauvallon had been a matador at the bullfight on June 10, 1845. Both he and Livingston 
had killed а young bull. With the second, Beauvallon had been wounded. He had worked 
lefthandedly, enough of a novelty to have been mentioned. : 


37 Comte de Marnix was the Belgian chargé d'affaires. 


38 John Slidell of Louisiana, apparently a competent person, had been sent to Mexico with 
authority to adjust the claim against the United States. He was not received. See C. H. Owen, 
The Justice of the Mexican War (New York and London 1908) 211, 263. 


89 A description of a verbena, a festival on the eve of a saint's day, is to be found in Attaché 
274-215. Madame Arcos had been a patroness at the bullfight. 


10 Mrs. Campoalange was María Manuela de ee y Cepeda Adorno de la Torre, condesa 
de Campo de Alange (died 1883). Her husband had been an ardent supporter of the Queen’s 
cause. Their library was presented to the Biblioteca Nacional in 1891. 


41 General Romulus Mitchell Saunders (1791-1867), minister to Spain from 1846 to 1849, 
was from North Carolina. Ticknor, Prescott, and Gayangos complained about his appointment. 
Though Irving evinced few signs of an official diplomatist in these letters, he was loyal to his 
countryman in a difficult position for which he had had no training. Prescott, in apologizin 
to Pascual de Gayangos for this appointment, wrote, "I asure you Washington Irvings don't 
grow on every bush in this country, and if they did, they would stand little chance of being 
selected for office by our discriminating politicians. — So Mr. Irving, I fancy, may have leave 
to tarry for the rest of his life at Tarrytown; and a very pretty spot it is, on the North River, one 
of the noblest streams in America.” (Letter now in The Hispanic Society of America; see Life 
II 386, Ticknor 547 n. 87, Prescott unpub. letters 64—65.) 


42 Before 1492 “ Ne plus ultra” was a motto indicating that the world ended at the Pillars of 
Hercules, that is, at the Straits of Gibraltar. After the discovery of the New World, the wording 
was changed to “Plus Ultra" and adopted by Charles V for his coat of arms. 
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48 Willam Forbes Oakey was a merchant with an office at 35 Beaver Street and a home at 
27 Bond Street. The younger brother may have been Daniel Oakey, Jr., who had a business 
address at 33 Beaver Street and a home at 4 Bond Street. Daniel Oakey died in 1888. 


44 On October 10, 1846, the Queen married her Italian cousin Francisco de Asís; at the same 
time her sister married the Duc de Montpensier. See Francis Gribble, The Tragedy of Isabella II 
(London 1913) 160-170. 


45 Alexander Hamilton (1786—1875), dson of the first treasurer of the United States and 
son of James, accompanied WI to Madrid as secretary and left on July 4, 1844. 


48 George Jerningham was secretary for Great Britain under Bulwer in 1847. 


47 After visiting Irving in the spring of 1847, Prescott wrote “He is now in pretty good health, 
and watches with parental satisfaction over a numerous family of feathered bipeds, who seem 
to constitute at once his plague and his pleasure” (p. 635). 


48 Ticknor had visited the Marchioness of Santa Cruz in 1818 in the company of the Duke of 
Laval and Count Brunetti (Ticknor 207). In 1850 he met her son in Washington. She had been 
governess (aya) to the Queen until the appointment of the Countess of Mina. 


49 The “introducer of Ambassadors” was the “courtly” José Ruiz de Arana, conde de Sevilla 
la Nueva. 


50 French-born Pierre Soulé (1802-70) had a turbulent career, fmally becoming United States 
senator from Louisiana. His appointment to Spain was not approved at home, and rumor was 
that Angel Calderón de la Barca had been transferred to W. gton to counteract any indis- 
cretion he might attempt. At Madrid he became involved in a duel with the French ambassador. 
He made himself even more unpopular by constantly absenting himself and his family from 
ceremonials such as court fétes and dinners. Here again, Irving, a pacifier, was trying to smooth 
his path. 


5! Count Atanazy Raczyński (1788-1874) was envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary from Prussia in 1852, He assembled a large collection of paintings during his diplomatic 
career, which later went to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Posen. His books on the art history 
of Portugal are still source material. 


52 The Queen's sister was María Luisa Fernanda de Borbón (1832-97) who married the Duke 
of Montpensier (1824-90) in 1846. He was the tenth son of Louis Philippe. Their daughter 
was the first consort of Alfonso XII of Spain, about whom James Russell Lowell wrote a poem 
on the occasion of her death when he had just arrived as Minister. 


58 Louis Napoleon, better known as Emperor Napoleon IM (1808-73) was a nephew of 
Napoleon, being the son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense Bea a 


54 Empress Eugénie (1826-1920) was the daughter of Cipriano de Portocarrero, count of Teba 
and of María Manuela de Kirkpatrick de Closeburn. She married Napoleon III in 1853. After 
his death and the death of their only son in Africa, she lived at m England, with 
a drawing room full of her portraits by Winterhalter. See Life © Letters 229-223; also 
Juan Riaño y Gayangos, Autobiography (MS.B320) in the Library of The Hispanic Society. 


55 The beautiful Cuban-born prima donna was much admired by Irving and her singing was 
such that she moved Irving to tears. He considered her eyes even more beautiful than Fanny 
Kemble's (Life П 169). She had been among the patronesses at the bullfight, and her portrait 
was painted by Madrazo. 


A Critical Bibliography of Works by 
and about Francis Thompson 


By MYRTLE Prnu MAN Pork 
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П. PREVIOUS STUDIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


HE biographical material supplied by the Meynell family is to date the 
Tow reliable source of general information about Francis Thompson. 
Immediately after the death of the poet-critic, Wilfrid Meynell issued a 
statement of basic facts concerning him which was later reprinted as an 
introduction to Selected Poems. This article corrected some of the impres- 
sions given by other writers, including Wilfrid Blunt, to the effect that “for 
ten years before his death he had intellectually ceased to be,”* a charge 
amply refuted by the quality of work he published to the last month of his 
life. Meynell proved by issuing a collection of Thompson’s essays that his 
works of “prose as a reviewer were wide as his sympathies, and these were 
sanely universal"? His wife, Alice Meynell, further defended Thompson’s 
fame with a testimony of his cheerfulness, his wit, his rare poetic gifts, and 
his innocence.* An unsigned article attributed to their son Everard gave 
further evidence of Thompson’s early studies at St. Cuthbert’s College, a 
combined preparatory school and college at Ushaw, near Durham,* and of 
his pre-publication activities as a poet. He had already issued the definitive 
biography of the poet who had sometimes shared his home and for many 
years had contributed to his father's publications.? This informal study was 
based on his own memories of the poet, the manuscripts left in the possession 
of his father, who was Thompson’s literary executor, and on the statements 
of other associates of the poet. The memoirs of the youngest daughter of Wil- 
frid and Alice Meynell complete the basic studies of Thompson’s life.” Un- 


1“Mr, Francis Thompson” (obituary) Athenaeum (Nov 23, 1907) 654-56. 

2 “Francis Thompson,” Academy (Nov 23, 1907) 164-65. 

3 Meynell 655. 

4 "Some Memories of Francis Thompson,” Dublin Review cxuu No 284 (Јап-Арг 1908) 160-62. 
5 “The Notebooks of Francis Thompson,” Dublin Review cux Nos 320-32 (Јап-Арг 1917) 109- 
122; reprinted in Living Age ссхсту (Aug 4, 1917) 287-95. 

в Everard Meynell, The Life of Francis Thompson (London: Burns and Oates; New York: 
Scribner’s 1913). Condensed edition (Scribner's 1925). Hereafter called Life. Only the first 
edition will be used. 

т Viola Meynell, Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell: A Memoir (New York: Dutton 1953). 
See also her Alice Meynell: A Memoir, (New York: Scribner's 1929). 
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fortunately, even these studies which were made by people closest to the 
poet are sometimes based on sources like Blunt’s diaries, which are at times 
demonstrably inaccurate and give an irreconcilably contradictory impres- 
sion of a man whose nature was already sufficiently made up of contradictions. 

The work of the Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S. J., curator of the Thomp- 
son Museum and formerly head of the English Department at Boston 
College, is the most important work done on Thompson's poetry and criticism. 
His edition of the Poems (1941: see list below) with its elaborate biograph- 
ical and textual notes and five selective bibliographies, is the only edition to 
date with numbered lines for ready reference. It contains 145 of the 196 
poems known to have been composed by Thompson and lists 39 of the 
uncollected ones. Two of the notebook poems first published in the Dublin 
Review article are not listed here, and nine others in notebooks, still un- 
published, are listed only in my bibliography. Seventy-three new poems 
are in The Man Has Wings (Hanover House, 1957). Several translations 
and other poems which appear in Thompson's essays have not been previously 
listed. The total number of all the poems may exceed 200. 

The Rev. T. L. Connolly's collection of criticisms (see below) has com- 
pletely outmoded previous estimates of Thompson’s stature as a critic. It 
contains 105 essays and reviews by Thompson, three of which are from manu- 
scripts, and lists in addition to these 146 from Academy, 26 from Athenaeum, 
8 from the Daily Chronicle, 3 from Merry England, 4 from Outlook, and 2 
from the Weekly Register, a total of 294 items. Except for “Health and Holi- 
ness,” none of these are duplicates of the criticisms in the Collected Works, 
or other collections.® 

A description of the poet’s environment 9 and a description of the Thompson 
Collection in the Boston College Library (An Account of Books) are his 
other major publications about Thompson, but the textual notes to his edi- 
tion of Patmore’s poems !? are so important to an understanding of Thomp- 
son’s style of the Patmore period that they should be included in any 
Thompson bibliography. The manuscripts of Thompson’s early poems and 
other manuscripts which were formerly in the possession of his literary 
executor have now passed into the collection in the Thompson Museum, some 


8 Collected Works of Francis Thompson, ш, Prose (London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne 
1913); A Renegade Poet and Other Essays (Boston: Ball 1910); Essays of Today and Yesterday: 
Francis Thompson, with an introduction by Wilfrid Meynell, first ed (London: Harrap 1927); 
Minor Poets, ed Т. L. Connolly (Los Angeles: Anderson and Ritchie 1949). 

® Francis Thompson: In His Paths. A Visit to Persons and Places Associated with the Poet 
(Milwaukee: Bruce 1944). 

10 Coventry Patmore, Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love, ed with notes by T. L. Connolly (Boston: 
Bruce Humphries 1938). 
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having been processed for publication by Father Connolly. Additional critical 
material from various publications has been identified by the external evi- 
dence provided by Wilfrid Meynell. A number of scholars are engaged in 
advanced studies of the unsigned articles which have not been identified 
previously, but which are now known to be Thompson’s. All these point to 
a significance in his works previously recognized only by his editors. 

The first comprehensive study made of Thompson’s life and work was a 
German scholar's doctoral dissertation that would make all other studies of 
Thompson's linguistics superfluous if it were generally available; but it is 
not, and at this date (1959) it has not been published in English translation. 
It is George Ashton Beacock's estimate of the literary and metrical value of 
Thompson's poetry (1912: see below). The introduction contains an incom- 
plete but very valuable bibliography of the editions of the collections, in- 
dividual works, and the prose, plus a bibliography of the commentary on 
Thompson during his lifetime. The first of a four-part analysis consists of a 
summary of Thompson's life and work, based on the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, which at that date printed a number of errors.!! Otherwise, the study 
is one of the finest ever written about the poet. 

The final part of Beacock's study deals with the influence on Thompson's 
style of the Elizabethans, the sixteenth and seventeenth century writers, of 
Shelley, Patmore, and others. He does not discuss the obvious fact of Thomp- 
son's indebtedness to the early Latin hymns he sang as a school-boy, nor of 
the Old French and Anglo-Saxon poems which he imitated in his notebooks 
and which he discusses in a letter to Katherine Tynan, influences which 
had not come to light at the time, but which are deductible from the poems 
themselves, as I have shown in my chapter, "Thompson on the Metaphysical 

` Poets." 

Beacock establishes once and for all the fact that Francis Thompson was 
a conscious artist, as his notebooks, still unedited, bear out. He dispels the 
notion that Thompson was a poseur, a coiner of words merely for their 
novelty and affectation. Instead, the poet is shown to have used words in 
legitimate ways to achieve the effects intended. In clarifying the linguistic 

‚ problems involved, Beacock's study removes one of the two barriers to an 
appreciation of the poetry of Francis Thompson, as the Rev. T. L. Connolly’s 


11 The baptismal certificate, a copy of which is in the Boston College Collection, gives Preston, 
England, as the birthplace and establishes the date of Thompson's birth to be December 18, 
1859, and the christening Dec 20. See also Harris Library Catalogue (listed below) 24. 

12 Katherine Tynan (Hinkson), The Middle Years (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1917) 15. See 
my “Poet As Critic" 64-68. 
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exegesis, in clarifying the esoteric quality of the religious poems, removes 
the other. | 

Generally overlooked have been Thompson’s warmly human lyrics, and 
overlooked completely in both English and American studies has been one 
of the first American notices of New Poems, which is one of the few to 
undertake an estimate of the forthright “Love Declared.” Writing in Sewanee 
Review (ут 39-50) Greenough White in 1898 called it “the most, perhaps 
properly the only, passionate utterance in the volume.” Not having seen 
anything else of Thompson’s, apparently, except New Poems, White’s judg- 
ment was perhaps warped by the Patmorean imitations, “the irregular, ode- 
like strains known as dithyrambic,” the Latinisms, and “tortured syntax” (39). 
He considers Thompson “plainly a victim of the diction of Douai,” as W. 
Somerset Maugham was later to consider the whole English-speaking world 
a victim of the 1611 Version.!? As a critic, Greenough White concurs with 
those favoring Saxon over Latin derivatives and thinks that “only a poet 
laureate or great poet of established reputation can take the liberty of coin- 
ing words.” Thompson’s cacaphony is astonishing to the critic, who quotes 
one of the typical effects of Patmore’s tutelage: 


It bursts; yet dream’s snapped links cling round the limbs, 


crying, “Surely the force of harshness could no farther go.” But his efforts to 
improve on Thompson’s lines with synonyms are no improvement. “His 
verses,” the critic declares, “lack charm — and the poetry, however great, 
that fails in grace, in natural magic, is doomed, as Browning's is" (40). 

Clearly, the time was not ripe for Thompson's verse. But even that critic 
was able to perceive that "this man has the essential thing, the true stuff and 
substance of poetry, however mixed with slag and dross. . . . It is inevitable 
that the fresher a man's message is the less will it be understood by the 
majority." He quotes in full both "Love Declared" and "Nocturne," praising 
the latter as "a faithful rendering of the restless ecstacy of a voluptuous 
summer night" (44). White concludes that the function of Francis Thompson 
is "to add one crimson streak to the sunset of Victorian Poetry." The quoted 
fragments, “Sweet Lady, How” and “It was a Pilgrim of the Fields of Air" _ 
which are indexed in Reader's Guide as separate poems, are parts of "Love's 
Almsman Plaineth His Fare,” and “A Cloud's Swan-Song,” respectively, not 
additions to the American edition of New Poems. 

John Kingsley Rooker's doctoral thesis for the University of Paris in 1918 
(see list) was the second comprehensive study of Francis Thompson. The 


18 The Summing Up (New York 1946) 35. 
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author, a lecturer at the Sorbonne, received his Bachelor’s degree at Oxford 
and conferred with the Meynells concerning the details of the author’s life 
and works. Nevertheless, numerous errors which might have been easily 
corrected appeared in the published work and have been perpetuated ever 
since, so that even names and places and titles and dates are in chaotic 
contradiction in standard reference works. He dismisses the prolific criticisms 
by Thompson which number over three hundred as “de quelques études 
critiques,” and omits entirely the short biography of La Salle, which had 
been published in Merry England in 1891 and reprinted separately in 1911. 
He relies on Blunt’s diaries and Academy essay without attempting to evalu- 
ate the fanciful portrait created therein. He quotes verbatim from Wilfrid 
Meynell’s account of the funeral, without acknowledgment, and in other 
respects is less than wholly dependable. | 

However, Rooker’s study of Thompson’s meter is the best on record. Much 
of the rest has been done better by others. 

The appendices are the most valuable part of Rooker’s study, containing 
some translations not elsewhere collected. These are the five nursery poems, 
“Ronde Enfantine: Biron,” “Sur le Pont du Nord,” Hugo’s “La Fleur et le 
Papillon,” Paul Verlaine’s “Dame Souris,” and “Au Soleil de Picardie” by 
Dionys Ordinaire.!* Reprinted only here also are Valery Larbaud’s French 
translations of Thompson’s “The Poppy,” “To a Snowflake,” and “To a Dead 
Astronomer” (Appendix A). Thompson’s translations of Hugo’s “Heard on 
the Mountain,” and “A Sunset” have since been reprinted in Poems (104— 
105). Other translations by Thompson unknown to Rooker are still un- 
collected. 

The nursery verse is the poorest, technically, of any of Thompson's verse. 
It follows the originals too woodenly, retaining the imagery and thought but 
with dismal effect. As separately printed by Rooker, it has no merit whatever; 
in the review, however, it admirably illustrates Thompson's point, with its 
derisive barb for the book !5 in which he made his own first appearance: 


The literary worship of the child has grown to dimensions against which 
some of us protest. He has, to our thinking, been somewhat too promi- 
nently and persistently set in the midst. If any one nation be responsible 
for the inauguration of the tyranny, it is surely France and Victor Hugo. 
Therefore, it is interesting to see what France can do in the way of an 


14 Rooker, Appendix B, translations reprinted from "French Nursery Verse," Academy (March 16, 
1901) 233-234. 

15 The Child Set in the Midst, ed Wilfrid Meynell (London 1892), contains “The Poppy,” 
“Daisy,” “A Song of Youth and Age,” and “To My Godchild.” 
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anthology for children, and to compare it with similar collections which 
we have in profusion.!6 


Of the half dozen poems that have been published in memory of Francis 
Thompson, one of the best is reprinted by Rooker. By W. G. Fulford, it 
covers six pages of Rooker's study with as exact a definition of Thompson’s 
personality as might be desired, including the lines: 
O, be not pitiful; 
Be silent, reverent, awed. He looked beyond 


The verge of the world, where God sat clothed about 
With beauty like a dazzling fire. . . .!7 


Recent studies have determined with painstaking precision the nature 
and extent of Thompson's literary appeal Kathleen Torberts doctoral 
dissertation (cited below) lists 118 articles on Thompson from various 
periodicals. 

She follows the intrenched idea that when Thompson failed to become 
a priest, he was shattered; as a matter of fact, nowhere in the poet's own 
words is there any corroboration of the popular belief that his. lifetime 
ambition was to be a priest. From the age of sixteen he studied and practised 
meter. For entertainment he went to concerts (Life 55). When he was put 
to selling encyclopedias, he spent two months in reading them through, 
instead (56). From the age of seven he read Coleridge and Shakespeare, and 
throughout his life he was a scholar and poet. That he was also at all times 
a deeply spiritual man can be no contradiction to the other facts; rather, 
his religion was of the type which embraced and animated all the other 
worthy facts of his existence. 

The "seeds of decadence" to which Dr. Torbert refers (p 27 ) were not 
in him, as a careful study of his works amply proves. The “bohemianism of 
temperament" to which she refers might better be described as a neglect of 
worldly things, a character trait of many saints and humanitarians. As for the 
"assumption that his readers were schooled in philosophy and symbolism," 
(Torbert 44) a reading of his comments at the time of the death of Coventry 
Patmore, to whom New Poems was dedicated, will show that he made no 
such assumption, that he was, in fact, certain that few others would ap- 
preciate their esoteric symbolism (Life 236). And he was right. Far from 
being “more favorably received" (Torbert 44) than his preceding volumes, 
New Poems aroused the hostility of critics on both sides of the ocean. 


16“French Nursery Verse,” Thompson’s review of Book of French Song for the Young, by 
M. Bernard Minssen. Academy (March 16, 1901) 233-234. 
17 Rooker 284. Reprinted from Academy (January 9, 1909). 
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In her discussion of Thompson’s love of children, Dr. Torbert (174) 
ignores the fact that most of Thompson’s poetry to women was addressed 
to Alice Meynell but makes the following interesting and accurate analysis 
concerning Alice’s small daughter: 


Because of her unawareness of sex, Monica possessed an innocence which 
was more than the pure virginity of the woman; it was the primal inno- 
cence which could never be realized except in the child. Therefore, the 
child more than the woman, represented the ideal She for Thompson. 


She ignores, also, the findings of modern psychology regarding the incipience 
of the sex instinct in dealing with a problem which has baffled many critics of 
Thompson’s poetry about children (175). She quotes from an unpublished 
manuscript showing Thompson's definition of love, which she considers а 
combination of Marianism and courtly love (184). Quoting a reviewer in 
Current Opinion, she says, “Physical love made no appeal to him.” Such a 
judgment is to ignore completely such poems as “Love Declared” and 
“Nocturne,” the vivid erotic imagination seen in “Daphne” and many other 
poems, and the details of his life in relation to Maggie, to Katherine King, 
and to other girls apostrophized in the poems, which show Thompson to have 
been a perfectly normal man, but with a more than normal spirituality. On 
the whole, however, Kathleen Torbert’s study is sound and thorough. 

An unpublished master’s thesis by Marie Therese McLaughlin (see list) 
contains the best evaluation of the periodical criticism of Thompson. Her 
study emphasizes the fact that Thompson was known at once in America 
as well as in England, a fact borne out in the summary of publication of 
Thompson’s first volume of Poems by the New York house of John Lane, 
which lists a total of 6,500 copies of the book issued in twelve editions be- 
tween 1893 and 1911. (See 1911 edition.) 

Catherine Weaver's doctoral dissertation on Thompson’s philosophical 
poetry undertakes the problem of symbols and the essentially Catholic 
element of the poems. She agrees that most critics praised Thompson and 
that the hostile critics attacked chiefly his obscurity and religious content. 
She shows conclusively that, whatever his other faults, Thompson was not 
guilty of shallow thinking. “He admitted no conflict between science and 
religion because he was convinced that truth in one order parallels and 
explains truth in the other” (p 22). It is this fact which makes Thompson’s 
work catholic with a small с as well as with a capital. 

Another recent doctoral dissertation draws a comparison between Thomp- 
son and his two fellow Roman Catholics, Coventry Patmore and: Gerard 
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Manley Hopkins? but does not sufficiently depict the skill with which 
Thompson used also the conventional sonnet forms, the Cowleian ode, the 
pastoral, the Old French forms, and the early English caudal rhyme. No 
study to date has sufficiently explored the technique of Thompson’s prosody. 
A reader skeptical of the extravagance of some of the claims for Thompson’s 
astonishing technique will nevertheless be hard pressed to find its equal in 
literature; because if Wordsworth excels him in readability, Thompson’s sub- 
ject matter is greater. If Swinburne is more fluid, Thompson’s thought runs 
deeper. If Tennyson’s appeal was more immediate, it has waned, whereas 
Thompson’s has lasted longer and increases with the years. 

One of the best studies of Thompson’s poetic imagination is by R. L. 
Mégroz,? who traces the poet's affinity to various older poets, notably 
Victor Hugo and Dante. Mégroz thinks Thompson's influence on modem 
French poetry to be considerable. He cites as evidence Claudel’s translation 
of "Corymbus for Autumn” and August Morel’s translation of "The Anthem 
of Earth" and "The Hound of Heaven." The more recent translation of 
Thompson's complete poems by Elizabeth M. Denis-Gratenolle (Paris: Vol- 
lard 1936) would seem to bear out Mégroz's prediction that his influence 
would be a continuing one. 

Mégroz, who is a self-styled combination of Frenchman and Pyrenean 
brigand,?? is a sensitive critic. His interpretation of Thompson is couched in 
language which reveals a kindred spirit who enters into the poet's mind and 
feelings at will (78-79). The critic is in complete sympathy with the poet. 
“The significance of human life is in the loss and the seeking of the Garden 
of Eden" (84). "Francis Thompson's distinction among the poets of Paradise 
is that he extended the boundaries of Eden until they included those of the 
material universe, for he knew that the human heart was more capacious 
than the starry firmament" (85). Like other careful readers, Mégroz dis- 
covers that Thompson makes use of scientific truth in the construction of 
profound images which are difficult to recreate only because they are pro- 
found, and not because of any inaccuracy of concept or diction (82). 

Insofar as Mégroz relies on Blunt's diaries, his information is inexact (21- 
22, 177-178). Thompson's step-mother could hardly have been the cause 
of his unwilling entry into medical school as Blunt argues; his own mother 
was living at the time, and his father was remarried ten years later (see 


18John Kelly Mathison, "The Poetical Relationship of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Coventry 
Patmore, and Francis Thompson.” (Princeton 1943). University Microfilms, No 3008. 


19 Francis Thompson; The Poet of Earth in Heaven (London 1927) 75-88. 
20 See Who's Who 1938. 
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Life 4). And Blunt seems either to have wilfully misinterpreted Thompson 
at times, or to have criticized hf$ work without reading it. Ten years after 
the publication of his Academy essay on Thompson, with its usual patron- 
izing attitude, he was amazed to discover some of the prose work which 
changed his early opinions.?! This discovery, unfortunately, did not cause him 
to retract his comments, the tenor of which could hardly have been lost on 
the poet during his lifetime. An account of the somewhat strained relations 
between the two men as given by Viola Meynell throws some light on the 
matter (178-179). It indicates why it was possible for so close an associate 
to be so little aware of the literary qualities of his dying guest. Mégroz, 
however, like many other writers, accepted Blunt’s statements at face value 
without realizing that even a close friend may be an unreliable critic. 

Bibliographies of Modern Authors (Second Series 1925) by C. A. and 
H. W. Stonehill has, in addition to bibliographies of Alice Meynell and 
others, the best early bibliography of Francis Thompson. Graphic descrip- 
tions of all the editions to 1918 are given, as well as a listing of the first 
printings of some individual works. It is incomplete in regard to the prose 
works, however, and does not list the contents of the various editions. of 
poems. For this information reference may be made to the Hollis and Carter 
edition of the Poems and the Newman Press Collected Works, items 7 and 
4 in the list that follows. For the contents of Clement Shorter’s edition of 
Thompson’s Uncollected Verses, see An Account of Books, item 1, or the 
chronologies in my subsequent sections. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A chronological list of previous studies or editions containing Thompson 
bibliographies of value. Additional comment upon these and other list- 
ings will be found in the microfilm edition of my “Francis Thompson: 
Poet As Critic” (University Microfilms 1957, no. 23,629). 

‚ 1. George Ashton Beacock. Francis Thompson: Versuch einer Literarischen 
und Metrischen Wiirdigung Seine Poetischen Werke (diss Marburg 
1912). Borna-Leipzig: Noske 1912. Bibl of and on Thompson viii-xiii. 


2. John Kingsley Rooker. Francis Thompson (diss Bruges 1913). London: 
Herbert and Daniel 1913. Bibl Appendix D, p 266f. 


3. C. A. and Н. W. Stonehill, eds. Bibliographies of Modern Authors, 2nd 
Ser. London: Castle 1925. “Thompson, Francis,” 143-162. 


21 See his letter dated June 27, 1913, in Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell 81-82. 
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T. L. Connolly, ed. An Account of Books and Manuscripts of Francis 
Thompson, Chestnut Hill, Mass: Boston College 1937. 


Marie Therese McLaughlin. “The Literary Reputation of Francis Thomp- 
son in British and American Periodicals” (unpubl diss, MA, Columbia 
1938). Bibl misses only one important work on Thompson. 


T. L. Connolly, ed. Poems of Francis Thompson, rev ed. New York: 
Appleton-Century 1941. Five bibls 559-573; lists 40 uncollected poems; 
complete except as to be noted below. 


Poems of Francis Thompson. London: Hollis and Carter 1946. Bibl 
371—382. 


T. L. Connolly, ed. Literary Criticisms of Francis Thompson, Newly 
Discovered and Collected. New York: Dutton 1948. Bibl 563-596, book 
reviews and literary criticisms contributed to periodicals. 


Wilfred Meynell, ed. The Collected Works of Francis Thompson: Poems 
and Essays, 3 vols in 1. Westminster, Md: Newman 1949. Bibl of poems, 


` п 230-236. 
10. 


Kathleen Flesch Torbert. "Francis Thompson: His Poetry in Relation 
to the Ideas of His Age" (diss Wisconsin 1949). Bibl. 


Catalogue of the "Francis Thompson" Collection: Presented to the Harris 
Public Library by Mr. J. H. Spencer, 26th October, 1950 with Supple- 
mentary List of "Thompsoniana" already in the stock of the Harris Ref- 
erence Library. Preston, England 1950. Several items not listed else- 
where; 24 pages but including some by the Meynells and Patmore. 


Catherine Weaver. "Francis Thompson's Philosophical Poetry: An Eval- 
uation" (diss Michigan 1951). University Microfilms 1951, no. 2,660. 
Bibl. 

Paul van Kuykendall Thomson. “A Study of Certain Notebooks and 
Manuscripts of Francis Thompson in Relation to His Poetic Theory and 
Critical Procedure” (diss Brown 1956). University Microfilms 1957, 
no. 19,546. Lists notebooks, chiefly in Boston College Library. 


(To be continued) 
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Front Matter 


The First Five Pages Are the Hardest 


Someone smiled when we set down 
“Vital Lists for Your Reference Book- 
shelf” as a category of our current pub- 
lications. “Why not just say "Useful?" 
We smiled too, but did not recant. 
Our useful lists find users — they also 
find readers, although list-reading takes 
gumption and acumen. It is the readers 
who find them vital, even beautiful. 

Some lists have the aesthetic quality 
and tightrope economy of close reason- 
-ing: try, in this Bulletin, the intensively 
descriptive list of 18 manuscripts, 5 
printed editions, and 4 translations of 
the Book of Sindibad. If the reader will 
be patient with the expository opening 
pages, we defy him to put it down be- 
fore the end. 

Vitality of a more sparkling kind is 

‘discovered by the articulate readers 
(i.e. reviewers) of our Directory of 
Printing, Publishing, Bookselling & 
Allied Trades in Rhode Island to 1865, 
by H. Glenn Brown and Maude O. 
Brown (211 pages, $9). "At first 
glance," says Rollo G. Silver in Janu- 
arys.Rhode Island History, "this im- 
pressively lengthy list of names and 
facts appears to be merely a useful 
reference work for those who need in- 
formation about printers and book- 
sellers of Rhode Island." But only at first 
glance. "The meat of the work is in the 
detailed information about practically 
every member of the book trade, but 
its charm lies in the vignettes scattered 
through the references." 

For the copyreaders and proof- 
readers of the book, who kept going on 
these vignettes, it is fascinating to see 
which ones charmed the reviewers. Pro- 
fessor Silver is struck by: “John Carter 
printing a notice in 1775 that ‘an en- 
graver would find encouragement’ in 





the town of Providence; an announce- 
ment in 1827 that at a meeting held at 
Minard’s Hotel ‘a society was formed 
under the title of Providence Typo- 
graphical Society,’ accompanied by a 
reference to a description of the toasts 
drunk at the meeting”; and finally “Ben- 
jamin L. Hall, the printer who ‘may 
eee made the first paper collar, but 
was too young and inexperienced to 
patent it?” (Dr Johnson's friend Sam 
Boyse used paper collars and cuffs a cen- 
tury earlier, however.) 

The “strange and wonderful” names 
and circumstances of publication are 
what stir the reviewer who signs him- 
self “B. F. S.” in the Providence Eve- 
ning Bulletin (December 19) and who 
ends his column “reeling with nostalgia" 
and with desire for “a file of my favorite 
paper of them all, The Cold Water 
Gazette.” B. Е. S. likes the Bungtown 
Patriot but finds in the Browns' notes 
a whole saga of the temperance move- 
ment in Pawtucket — behind the Lily of 
the Valley of 1843, “taken over by the 
Christian Soldier because the editor of 
the Lily was ‘not temperate, ” then re- 
stored as Rose of Sharon and the Lily 
of the Valley, until its sober editor 
shifted to the very sober Gospel Shield, 
suspended after four issues in 1845. 

Other responses stir in Lee Ash, ed- 
itor of The Library Journal: "What 
wonderful information, what care and 
diligence! It's a limited edition, so don't 
hesitate too long. It will cost a lot more 
in the antiquarian market in a few 
years." It costs a lot already, but readers 
and users seem to agree that it's vital. 


Print on Our Exciting Type 


"The New York Public Library has 
come to realize, as have an increasing 
number of contemporary designers, that 
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the world is full of people who are ex- 
cited about the early American type 
faces." So says Print (хп:2) in “A Re- 
vival: 19th Century American Type,” 


ABCDE. 
ABG. 
ABC Bi 

ABEDE. 
ABCDEFG. 


ABCDERG@HIn 


XAGBE. 


Many of the so-called Early American Type Faces originated in 
European foundries and were imported to the United States. 
Specimens from the New York Public Library's collection Include 
types adapted slightly from their European counterparts. 

Case No. 43 illustrates the Clarendon-like types which were as 
popular during the middle of the 19th century as they are now; 
Case No. 59, a thrae-dimensional face of the sort once in 

vogue and still useful in posters and signs; Case No. 63 and 66 
are of a type much in use by steel engravers and popular 

with tha {ithographers of the time, combining a three-dimensional 
look with the use of thin lines for decorative shading. 

Case No. 169 illustrates the highly condensed Barnum-styla faces 
in vogue during the last part of the century: attractive and 

not very legible. Case No. 171 and 172 illustrate the typical 

faces of that period in the United States: highly ornamental faces 
which still retain the American simplicity of design. 





an article which goes on to cite the 
“landslide of requests which rapidly 
exhausted" our first printing of 5,000 
copies of Old-Fashioned Type Speci- 
mens, the Broadside of the alphabets in 


our Robinson-Pforzheimer Typographi- 
cal Collection. 

Adjacently we excerpt Prints thumb- 
nail analyses of seven representative 


faces in the collection. "Similar types 
have been available from commer- 
cial sources in the past," says Print, 
"but a greater number of unique 
faces are present in the Robinson- 
Pforzheimer group.” It wonders 
whether the widespread availability 
of these types will now reach beyond 
their use “for effects of ‘atmosphere’ " 
— since heretofore modern design- 
ers have been “disciplined by the 
smaller number of available foundry 
faces and constrained by sophistica- 
tion to a less lavish demonstration” 
than the lithographic fanfare of the 
latter nineteenth century (the period 
meant by “old fashioned” and “early”). 

Constrained designers who missed 
the first issue and are growing ex- 
cited will be glad to hear that a sec- 
ond edition of the Broadside is now 
being printed and will shortly be ob- 
tainable from the Library upon re- 
quest. In addition, a specimen book 
of the cuts in the collection is being 
prepared; it should be ready this sum- 
mer, at an estimated price of $5. 

Liam Dunne, who designed the 
Broadside and is preparing the speci- 
men book of engravings, is responsi- 
ble also for the new appearance of 
our Bulletin cover. 


More Skeel Fund Projects 


Assistance from the Emily E. F. Skeel 
Fund for the encouragement of bib- 
liographical study by Library staff 
members (see the October Bulletin 
p 478) is being granted to Mrs 


Shirley Spranger, American History Di- 
vision, for the initial stages of a bibliog- 
raphy of “Contemporaneous Accounts of 
New York City to 1815” and to Dr 
Richard С. Lewanski, Slavonic Division, 
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to begin a list of “Slavic Literatures in 
English Translation.” 


Recent Additions 


The following items are representative 
of recently acquired material and will 
be described more fully in an exhibition 
entitled “New in the Berg Collection: 
1957-1958,” to be opened this winter: 


Henry Apams, Mont St. Michel and Chartres 
(Washington 1906), presented to Lord 
Curzon, 

Снлвготтк Bronti#, manuscript of a French 
exercise, “Lettre d’un pauvre Peintre А un 
grand Seigneur,” October 17, 1848. 

Gerorce Error, 130 letters to Barbara Smith 
Bodichon, 1859-1880. 

D. H. Lawrence, The Rainbow (London 
1915), presented to Katherine Mansfield 
and John Middleton Murry. . 

Henny Wapsworts LONGFELLOW, Noel ( Cam- 
bridge 1864). 

GEORGE STERLING, 200 autograph letters to 
Clark Ashton Smith, 1911-1924. 

Н. D. TmonEAU, manuscript commonplace 
book, 225 pages. 


The Reserve Division notes pe its 
recent accessions (here givén in short 
titles): 


HermoLavs BAnsanus, Oratio ad Fridericum 
II et Maximilianum I (Venice: Antonius de 
Strata, after 4 Aug 1486; a second edition). 


Lypra Byam, A Collection of Exotics, from the 
Island of Antigua (London? 1800? ), with 12 
hand-colored plates of flowers. 


CHRISTOPHER LANGMAN, A True Account of 
the Voyage of the Nottingham Galley cast 
away on Boon Island (London: S. Poppin, 
1711), a scarce account of the hip edk 
which formed the basis of Kenneth Roberts’ 
novel Boon Island. 

Cxiavus Nissen, Herbals of Five Centuries; 50 
Original Leaves German, French, 

- Dutch, English, Italian and Swiss Herbals 
(Zurich 1958). 

Ѕоквтоміов, The Histories of the Twelve 
Caesars (London: Mathew Lownes 1606), 
first edition of Philemon Holland’s trans- 
lation. 

AMES THOMSON, The Seasons (Parma: Bodoni 
1794), a handsome example of Bodoni's 


printing, on large paper with a special 

ownership leaf for the library of “Eugenio 

Napoleone di Francia.” 

The Arents Tobacco Collection has 
recently acquired: 

Biecny, Secrets concernant la Beauté et la 

Santé (Paris 1688). 

BassiaNi Carminati, De Animalium ex Me- 

phitibus (Laude Pompeja 1777). 

S. L. CLEMENS, auto h letter, signed, Red- 

ding, July 15, 1908. S d 
PETRI ANDREAE MATTHIOLI, Opera (Venice 

1598). 

Neu-Eroeffnetes Materialen und  Naturalien 

Magazin (Leipzig 1727). 

D'OLIVIER DE Serres, Theatre d Agriculture & 

Mesnage des Champs (Paris 1608). 

The Music Division has received, as 
the gift of Mr. Leopold Stokowski, the 
original orchestral score of his sym- 
phonic transcription of Bach’s “Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor.” 


Novum Psalterium Pii XII 


A feature of our current exhibition of 
“Fine Printing in the United States” is a 
gift copy of the Nooum Psalterium Pit 
XII, Los Angeles 1955, from the estate 
of Countess Estelle Doheny. This “un- 
finished folio” edition of the re-transla- 
tion of the Psalter authorized by Pope 
Pius XII was printed by Brother An- 
toninus, O.P., formerly William Ever- 
son, the poet. 

In June 1951 he entered the Domini- 
can Order as a Lay Brother and set up 
his press in the College of St. Albert the 
Great in Oakland, California. That au- 
tumn he began the monumental edition 
which he hoped to complete for the 
500th anniversary of the first printing of 
the Psalter by Johann Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer in Mainz in 1457. After work- 
ing slowly for three years, by the same 
methods used five centuries earlier, he 
decided to enter the priesthood. The 
m of printing the Psalter was aban- 

oned after 72 of a contemplated 300 
pages had been completed. Countess 
Estelle Doheny asked for the privilege 
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of distributing to important libraries the 
48 copies of the uncompleted work. 

The preliminary pages de by 
Saul & Lillian Marks at The Plantin 
Press) include a lengthy description by 
Brother Antoninus of the details of his 
printing. The book was bound in full 
morocco by Harold Tribolet of R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons. Robert O. Schad, in 
a foreword, calls the book "a remarkable 
work of beauty, devotion and crafts- 
manship." 


Balto-Slavic Accessions in the Last 
Quarter of 1958 * 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


The second and final volume was pub- 
lished of the Yugoslav cooperative en- 
cyclopedia, Zadružni Leksikon FNRJ, 
which includes letters M-Z. A Lithua- 
nian encyclopedia undertaken in Mas- 
sachussetts, Lietuviu Enciklopedija, has 
reached the seventh volume, G-Gr. A 
one-volume Polish encyclopedia, Podre- 
czna Encyklopedia Powszechna, was 

ublished in Paris on a subscription 

asis, 1954-1958. The second enlarged 
edition of Spravochnik Komsomol'skovo 
Propagandista i ee arrived from 
Russia. This publication is designed 
primarily as a reference tool for Com- 
munist party workers but is comparable 
to an American almanac. Also from Rus- 
sia, and of great significance, came the 
50th and final volume of Bol'shaya So- 
vetskaya Entziklopediya, followed by 
"supplementary" volume 51. Publication 
of this second edition of the encyclope- 
dia started in 1949, two years after the 
completion of the first edition (1924— 
1947) and this brings us up to date on 
recent scientific and political develop- 
ments. The new edition defines 98,000 
terms, of which 50 per cent deal with 
natural history and technology. (Cor- 
responding figures for the previous edi- 
tion were 65,000 and 35 per cent.) Bibli- 
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ographical notes are provided. for 41 
per cent of the articles. There are 40,- 
852 illustrations and 2,362 maps, partly 
colored. A separate alphabetical index 
is being prepared which will list the 
contents according to subject, author's 
name, and title of the article. In addi- 
tion, Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entziklo- 
pediya will prepare MM Boľ- 
shot Sovetskoi Entziklopedii, compar- 
able to the annuals and yearbooks pub- 
lished by major Western encyclopedias. 
Two зоа covering 1957-1958 have 
already been received. 


SLAVICA 


Instytut Zachodni, in Poznań, pub- 
lished the new, revised edition of the 
standard work Wstep do Historii Sto- 
wian, by the distinguished Polish scholar 
Jan Czekanowski, From Ljubljana, Slo- 
venia, comes the first is of Slo- 
vanstvo, which besides general infor- 
mation presents material on Southern 
Slavs, Janez Majciger is chief editor and 
there are several contributors. 


LINGUISTICS 


In this field we attempt comprehen- 
sive coverage. The Soviet Academy of 
Sciences published the first volume of 
the Bibliograficheski Ukazateľ Litera- 
tury po Yazykoznaniyu Izdannoi v 
SSSR s 1918 po 1957 god, which lists 
monographs and symposia in Russian. 
The remaining four volumes will cover 
articles in Russian, doctoral disserta- 
tions, monographs and articles in other 
languages of the Soviet Union, and dic- 
tionaries and indices. The Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences published a sim- 
ilar work entitled Bibliografie Ceské 
Linguistiky, by Zdenek Tyl, but cover- 
ing only 1951-1955. 

Mouton, of Holland, sent us a new 
edition of the introductory work by van 
Wijk, Les Langues Slaves: de [Unité à 
la Pluralité. Jan Otrebski published vol- 


* It is hoped to have such a report available each quarter. 
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ume one of his Lithuanian grammar in 
Polish, Gramatyka Jezyka Litewskiego. 
Volume three has already been pub- 
lished; so we lack only the second. The 
first volume of Gvozden's Sovremennyl 
Russki Literaturnyi Yazyk covers the 
phonetics and phonology of the con- 
temporary Russian literary dialect. 

From Leningrad comes the seventh 
of the projected fifteen-volume Slovar’ 
Sovremennogo Russkogo Literaturnogo 
Yazyka, which was begun ten years ago 
and now covers A-N. The present dic- 
tionary does not include dialectal or 
obsolete words, nor special scientific or 
technological terminology. The latter 
are covered separately in several new 
publications, viz: the second edition 
of Ponomarev's Politicheski Slovar, 
Vol'fson's Latino-Russki  Meditzinski 
Slovar, Hrabyna's Rusko-Cesky Zeme- 
meticky Slovnik, and Skorodumova's 
Sportionaya Terminologiya i Yeyio Ekvi- 
valenty о Anglilskkom, Nemetzkom i 
Frantzuzskom Yazykakh. 

From Bratislava we have received 
Pravidlá Slovenského Pravopisu s Pra- 
vopisnjm a Gramatickym Slovníkom. 
Smirnitzki’s Russian-English Dictionary 
is at its third enlarged edition. An Eng- 
lish-Ukranian Dictionary by Ivan Sala- 
styn was published at Richmond Hill, 
New York. Again from Bratislava, a 
polyglot | Madarsko-Slovensko-Cesky- 
Slovník was compiled by С. Artbauero- 
vá, while Václav Machek’s Etymolo- 
gicky Slovnik Jazyka Ceského a Slovens- 
kého was addded to a similar work by 
Holub and Kopecny. 

The linguistic problems of transla- 
tion growing recently in importance, 
particularly in regard to Russian-Eng- 
lish translation, are discussed in a book 
by Andrei Fiodorov, Voedeniye o Teo- 
riyu Perevoda (second edition 1958). 


LITERATURE 


Some diverse publications on the his- 
tory of literature appeared during the 
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last quarter of 1958. In Zagreb the first 
volume of Hrvatska Književnost od Pre- 
poroda do Stvaranja Jugoslavije by A. 
Barac was published, and in Maribor 
appeared a second edition of Zgodovina 
Slovenske Knjievnosti by S. Janez. A 
Soviet history of Lithuanian literature, 
edited by K. Korsakas, was printed in 
Vilno under the title Lietuviu Litera- 
türos Istorija. A similar achievement in 
the field of Ukrainian literature was ed- 
ited by О. Biletz'kyi and published in 
Kiev as Istoriya Ukrayins koyi Litera- 
tury: Radyans ka Literatura. The Soviet 
Academy of Sciences published the first 
volume (from the tenth to eighteenth 
centuries) of a three-volume history of 
Russian literature, Istoriya Russkoi Li- 
teratury v Trekh Tomakh, while in 
Moscow, two volumes of a symposium 
Antologiya Russkot Sovetskoi Poezii, 
1917-1957, were published. 

Western language sources were en- 
riched by a new outline of Polish litera- 
ture in French, Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Polonatse des Origines au Début 
du XIXe Siècle, by Simone Marcel. An 
important contribution for those inter- 
ested in breaking through the language 
barrier of non-Russian literatures of the 
Soviet Union is the new bibliography 
of those publications in Russian transla- 
tion by I. Startzev, Khudozhestvennaya 
Literatura Narodov SSSR v Perevodakh 
na Russki Yazyk. 

Collected works of Russian and Pol- 
ish writers continue to appear, includ- 
ing Sobraniye Sochinenii of Dostoyevski 
(10-volume set), Aksakov (frst vol- 
ume), Koltzov (3 volumes), Pushkin 
(8 volumes), Shaginyan (6-volume 
set), Tolstoï (90th volume), Turgenyev 
(12-volume set), Dziela Wybrane of 
Reymont (12 volumes), and Pisma of 
Boy-Zelenski (13 volumes). 


THE PnEss 
Katalog Prasy Polskiej, a directory of 
the contemporary Polish press was re- 
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ceived from Warsaw, and a historical 
profile of the Russian press, during the 
Soviet period arrived from Moscow, 
Pechat’ SSSR za Sorok Let. 


History 


A major bibliographical event was 
the publication of U tel Sovetskol 
Literatury za 1917-1952 gg.: Istoriya 
SSSR s Drevnelshikh Vremion do Vstu- 
pleniya Rossii v Period Kapitalizma. 
Also within the Soviet orbit two new 
historical works were produced, Líetu- 
vos TSR Istorija and Lietuvos Valstie- 
čiai XIX Amžiuje, both edited by K. 
Jablonskis. In Poland a new historical 
presentation has been revised under the 
editorship of H. Lowmianski and covers 
the period to the partitions, Historia 
Polski: Tom I do Roku 1764. A tradi- 
tional history of the Ukraine was re- 
cently purchased, the 1954 edition of 
M. Hrushevs’kyi’s fundamental History 
of Ukraine-Rus’ (10 volumes). Similar 
treatment is given Latvia in A. Svabe's 
Latvijas Vesture 1800-1914, printed in 
Stockholm. The library also received 
the collected works of the Polish histo- 
rian Lelewel, a ten volume set of the 
writings of Marx and Engels in Russian 
translation, and the fourth volume of 
the philosophical writings of Plekhanov. 
A new, annotated edition with commen- 
taries of the Dalimil chronicle arrived 


from Prague, Najstarší Ceská Rymovaná 


Kronika tak Receného Dalimila. : 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

A Bulgarian geographic dictionary, 
Geografshs Rechnik na Bulgariya, was 
added to our reference collection. Po- 
land’s Instytut Zachodni completed the 
publication of monographs on recovered 
western territories, and we have re- 
ceived the two last volumes, Warmia i 
Mazury by Zajchowska and Kielczew- 
ska-Zaleska, and Odbudowa Ziem Od- 
zyskanych by Piwarski and Zajchowska. 


Moscow's geo-economical series has 


published monographs on Estonia, Ka- 
zakhstan and Tadzhikistan. Further 
Soviet publications are two city direc- 
tories, Leningrad: Entziklopedicheski 
Spravochnik and L'viv: Dovidnyk, and 
an historical profile, Odessa: Ocherk 
Istorii Goroda-Geroya. Of timely inter- 
est are Stepanov's book on the Ural re- 
gion and Antarktika: Materialy po Isto- 
rii Issledovaniya i po Fizicheskot Geog- 
гаји. Nasha Rodina is a pleasant collec- 
tion of photographs from all over the 
Soviet Union, with texts in English, 
French, and German, as well as in Rus- 
sian. 
THE ARTS 


We received a beautifully illustrated 
publication entitled таргал? поуе 
Iskusstvo, which deals with the art of 
each Soviet republic in a separate vol- 
ume. From Kiev comes a history of the 
Ukrainian opera, Ukrayins'ka Klasychna 
Opera: Istorycheskyt Narys, by L. 
Arkhimovich, and from Sofia, the history 
of the Bulgarian theater, Sto Godini Bul- 
garski Teatur. 


RELIGION 


L. Chmaj's new work Bracia Polscy: 
Ludzie, Idee, Wplywy is an important 
contribution to the history of Unitarian- 
ism, a religious denomination which 
originated in Poland and subsequently 
influenced religious thought in America. 
From Skopje, the capital of Macedonia. 
(Macedonian is now considered a sep- 
arate language) comes an addition to 
our collection, Makedonsko Yevange- 
liye na pop Jovana, edited by V. Moshin. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
History or SCIENCE 


The following standard reference 
books have come to us from Russia and 
Poland: Istoriya Akademii Nauk SSSR 
v Trekh Tomakh, v. т, 1724-1803; Uni- 
versitetskoye Obrazovaniye o SSSR by 
A. пава and Yu. Saltanov; and Poli- 
technika Gdańska 1945-1955: Ksiega 
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Pamiatkowa; and an extremely useful 
but poorly arranged directory Informa- 
tor Nauki Polskiej. Poland has also 
oe an ana technological 

ibliography: Bibliografia Retrospek- 
tywna Polskiego Pismiennictwa Tech- 
nicznego za Lata 1945-1949 prepared 
by the Central Institute of Scientific and 
Technological Documentation. Russian 
works in technology are: Orlov's Rass- 
kazy iz Istorii Russkol Nauki i Tekhnikt, 
Venediktov's Organizatziya Gosudarst- 
оеппої Promyshlennosti o SSSR (v. 1.), 
and Energeticheskoye Stroitel'stoo SSSR 
za 40 let. New accessions in military his- 
tory are first volumes of two Yugoslav 
series, Drugi Svetski Rat (Pregled Rat- 
nih Operacija) and Oslobodilacki Rat 
Naroda Jugoslavije 1941-1945; and 
from a Russian historian, Beskrovnyi, 
we have Russkaya Armiya i Flot o ХУШ 
Veke. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


We received the first volume of the 
history of Soviet law, Sorok Let Sovet- 
skogo Prava, and three Russian books 
on agriculture, Kolkhoznaya Proizvod- 
stvennaya Entziklopediya (second edi- 
tion), Slovar-Spravochnik Sadovoda, 
and Sel'skokhozyalstvennoye Obrazova- 
niye v SSSR; while from Poland came a 
beautifully illustrated book, Ptaki Ziem 
Polskich by J. Sokotowski, including a 
short history of Polish ornithology. 

May I finish this review with a list of 
some recent acquisitions useful as refer- 
ence tools. A long awaited Biographic 
Dictionary of the USSR made a timely 
appearance as personal contacts with 
Russia have intensified. We have re- 
ceived the 1956 annual of the Yezhegod- 
nik Knigi SSSR: Sistematicheski Ukaza- 
tel. The major Polish distributor, Dom 
Ksiazki, supplied us with their catalogs 
for 1955 and 1956, Katalog Ksiazek i 
Nut. From Sofia arrived M. Stoyanov's 
Bulgarska Vuzrozhdenska Knizhnina: 
Analitichen Repertoar na Bulgarskite 
Knigi i Periodichni Izdaniya, 1806- 


1878, Finally, the most beautiful book 
received is probably Rekopisy i Pierwo- 
druki Iluminowane Biblioteki Jagiel- 
lonskiej by Z. Ameisen, which through 
its excellent description and beautiful 
black and white and colored illustrations 
presents at least part of the treasures 
of one of the richest and most famous 


libraries of Europe... m. C. LEWANSKI 


Blake's Landlord 


To clinch the matter of the identity of 
Thomas Taylor of 23 Green Street, Mr 
Paul Miner (who raised the question 
in his article on ^William Blake's Resi- 
dences" in our November issue) has 
examined ancient election records and 
discovered that said Taylor was a tailor. 


Lovely 


"The illustrations are superb,” says JNL 
(Johnsonian News Letter). "It's worth 
every cent ten-fold," says L] (Library 
Journal). "Should you have an extra 
proof of that aqua forte I should be 
pleased receiving it and having it framed 
in my office,” writes the author of Cités- 
Jardins 1932. 'They are all talking about 
the plates and text of our bright book- 
let, Printing as an Index of Taste in 
Eighteenth Century England, by Bert- 
rand H. Bronson (40 pages, $1.25). 

“Here in brief,” summarizes JNL, “is 
an introduction to an often poorly- 
understood aspect of eighteenth-century 
literary life, and to such fascinating de- 
tails of eighteenth-century bookmaking 
as book size, type-faces, illustrations, 
and the make-up of title-pages.” “Only 
1000 copies of this lovely brochure . . . 
have been printed,” warns LJ: “Rush 
your orders!” 


CORRECTION: Last month one item 
in our cost-of-living story was a mistake. 
The fee for pay-duplicate books remains 
only three cents per calendar дау. 
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Fol. 45" MS. 59, in the Jewish Theological Seminary of Budapest, Hungary. The Mishle 


Sendebar tales are written in the margins of an essay on Hebrew grammar, bespeaking 
an abundance of interest in the romance — and a shortage of paper. 
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The Manuscripts, Printed Editions, and Translations 
| of Mishle Sendebar 


By Morris Epstein 
Stern College for Women, Yeshiva University 


ISHLE SENDEBAR belongs among the books of popular tales and 

legends which began to appear in Hebrew in the twelfth century. 
These “books of delight,” whose dual purpose was to instruct and entertain, 
were either original or translated from Arabic or some other tongue. 

The Hebrew version joins seven extant Eastern versions — Syriac, Greek, 
Old Spanish, Arabic, and three in Persian — in the group known collectively 
as the Book of Sindibad. After the romance had gained wide circulation in 
the East it was transmitted westward. The Western typical form is known as 
the Seven Sages of Rome. The primary reason for this change is that in the 
West there is no longer mention of the philosopher called Sindibad and the 
principal roles are played instead by seven wise men of Rome. In Europe, 
at least forty different versions have been preserved in over 200 MSS and 
nearly 250 editions. 


1'The romance has attracted the attention of a small but select body of scholars for the past 
century and a half. Following are some significant contributions on Eastern and Western versions 
(henceforth referred to by author and, if necessary, short title in text and notes). 

Friedrich Baethgen, Sindban (Leipzig 1879); J. F. Boissonade, Syntipas (Paris 1898); 
Karl Brunner, The Seven Sages of Rome (Southern Version) Early English Text Society, O.S., 
191 (London 1933); K. Campbell, Seven Sages of Rome (Boston 1907) and “A Study of the 
Romance of the Seven Sages... , " PMLA xiv (1899) 1-107; Eliakim Carmoly, Paraboles de 
Sendabar (Paris 1849); D. Paulus Cassel, Mischle Sindbad (Berlin 1888, reprinted 1891); 
W. A. Clouston, The Book of Sindibad (Glasgow 1884); Domenico Comparetti, Researches 
деа the Book of Sindibad (a translation by H. C. Coote of Comparetti's Ricerche Intorno 
al Libro de Sindibad, Milan 1869) Folklore Society xx (London 1882); Moses Gaster, “Mishle 
Sendebar,” in V'Zot L'Yehudah (Tel Aviv 1936) 7—39; Hermann Gollancz, The History of 
Sindban, Folk-Lore уш (London 1897) 99-130; A. Hilka, “Historia Septem Sapientum, Eine 
Bisher Unbekannte Lateinische Ubersetzung einer Orientalischen Fassung der Sieben Weisen 
Meister (Mischle Sendabar),” Sammlung Mittellateinischer Texte 1v (Heidelberg 1912); Vic- 
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The Seven Sages, as the romance is generally known, is a compilation of 
narratives within a framework-narrative. The frame story tells of a young 
prince condemned to death by his father when he is falsely accused by his 
stepmother, the queen, of attempting to violate her. To save his life, seven 
sages entertain the king with tales portraying women's wiles. She interpolates 
stories dealing with the faithlessness of sons. After seven days of silence, the 
prince speaks, and appropriate punishment is meted out to the perfidious 
queen. | 

-Of the Eastern versions, the Hebrew has been acknowledged the most 
important because it appears to have linked East and West.* And yet it seems 
to have been the most misinterpreted. It was never edited from MSS earlier 
than the printed edition (it was first printed in Constantinople in 1516); it 
was never translated into English; and modern scholars, dealing with the 
Hebrew, relied upon the error-laden German translation by Cassel. 

When I undertook to prepare a new edition along with an English trans- 
lation for my doctoral degree in English literature at New York University 
(not as far-fetched as it seems, for I was led to Mishle Sendebar via the 
Middle English renderings) I had no idea how fruitful and fascinating the 
project was to become. I began with the invaluable bibliography (p. 887- 
893) in Steinschneider's Die Hebráischen Uebersetzungen. Correspondence 
soon unearthed a richer yield. Photocopies of unknown MSS arrived via 
ordinary mail from such unlikely places as the Saltykov-Schedrin Library in 
Leningrad and the Jewish Theological Seminary in Budapest. 

My study undertook a five-fold task: (1) the presentation of a critical text 
of Mishle Sendebar based on hitherto unpublished MSS (MS. Heb. d. 11 and 
MS. Bodl. or. 135) in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; (2) the first translation 
into English of the Hebrew version of the Seven Sages; (3) the division of 
: MSS and printed editions of Mishle Sendebar into two groups, the second 
of which contains three stories (Jusjurandum, Fur et Luna, and Ingenia) 


tor Jernstedt, "Mich. Andreopuli Liber Syntipae,” Akademiya Nauk., Mémoires (St. Petersburg 
1912); J. E. Keller, El Libro de Los Engafios and The Book of the Wiles of Women (Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 1953 and 1956); A. Н. Krappe, “Studies on the “Seven Sages of Коше,” Archivum 
Romanicum уш (1924) 386—407, 1x (1925) 345—365, x1 (1927) 163-176, хут (1932) 271-282, 
xix (1935) 213-226; Jean Misrahi, Le Roman des Sept Sages (Paris 1933); Gaston Paris, 
Deux Rédactions du Roman des Sept Sages (Paris 1876); Heinrich Sengelmann, Das Buch 
von den Sieben Weisen Meistern, aus dem Hebrüischen . . . Übersetzt (Halle 1842); M. Stein- 
schneider, Die Hebrüischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als Dolmetscher 
(Berlin 1893) 887-893. 

See also, by the present writer, “A Medieval Jewish Tale,” Commentary xxv (1958) 528- 
531, and “Mishle Sendebar: New Light on the Transmission of Folklore from East to West,” 
Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research ххүп (1958) 1-17. 


2 Campbell, Seven Sages, xvi f., summarizes the details of internal evidence. 
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never before attributed to the Hebrew version; (4) the preparation of a 
-finding-list of all known MSS and early printed editions of Mishle Sendebar, 
` including four MSS (Leningrad, Budapest, Hebrew Union College, and 
Vatican) never before described by scholars and bibliographers; and (5) 
the outline of a new theory respecting the origin of the Hebrew version and 
the transmission of the romance from East to West. 

The new edition thus shows how Mishle Sendebar assumes an importance 
beyond its intrinsic value by investigating another case in which medieval 
Jewry conveyed the fruit of Eastern culture to the Christian world for the 
benefit of mankind as a whole. The present article, drawn from the unpub- 
lished study, offers for the first time a full finding-list and description of the 
MSS, printed editions, and translations of Mishle Sendebar. The relations 
between manuscript and printed texts are of such a nature that it will be use- 
ful to describe the early printed editions before surveying the lists of manu- 
scripts and later printed editions and translations. Entries marked with an 
asterisk have been consulted in the original or in photocopy for the new 
edition. 

Summary of Manuscripts, Printed. Editions, and Translations 


Manuscripts: There are eighteen MSS of Mishle Sendebar. They are as 
follows: * 
Group A 


* 1. MS. Hébreu 1282 ( Bi.), in the Bibliothèque Nationale. 
ж 2. MS. Harleian 5449 ( B.M.), in the British Museum. 
* 3. MS. Halberstamm-Montefiore 185 ( H.M.), in Jews’ College, London. 
* 4, MS. Halberstamm-Montefiore 113, in Jews’ College, London. 
ж 5. MS. Steinschneider 11 (St. ), in the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. 
* 6, MS. Hébreu 675, in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
7. MS. Leipzig 21, in the Bibliotheca Lipsiensis, Leipzig. 
8. MS. Leipzig 32, in the Bibliotheca Lipsiensis, Leipzig. 
* 9. MS. Steinschneider 33, in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
*10. MS. Parma 2294, 6 ( P.), in the Biblioteca Palatina, Parma. 
*11. MS. de Rossi 1049, in the Biblioteca Palatina, Parma. 
*19. MS. de Rossi 1087, in the Biblioteca Palatina, Parma. 
*13. MS. Judaica I, No. 272 (Len.), Firkovitch Collection, Saltykov- 
Schedrin Public Library, Leningrad. 
*14. MS. Budapest 59 (Bud.), in the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
Budapest, Hungary. 


8 Until 1904, nineteen were extant. For details, see my discussion of the Turin MS at the end of 
the Group A listing below, p. 78. 
4 The division of MSS into two groups is explained below, p. 68. 
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*15. MS. Grossman No. 598, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
*16. MS. Vatican 100.3 (Vat.), Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, the 
Vatican. 
Group B 
*17. MS. Bodl. or. 135 (Ox. I), in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
*18. MS. Heb. d. 11 (Ox. П), in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


Printen Eprrions: The early published editions of Mishle Sendebar are as 
follows (all follow the Group A recension): 


* ]. Constantinople, 1516 (Con.), in Divre ha-Yamim shel Moshe 
Rabbenu. 

* 2. Venice, 1544. 

* 3. Venice, 1605. 


The later published editions of Mishle Sendebar are as follows (all are based 
on the early published editions): 


* 4. Mischle Sindbad [Hebrew, with translation into German] ed. D. 
Paulus Cassel, Berlin 1888 (reprinted 1891). 
* 5, Mishle Sindbad [Hebrew] ed. A. M. Habermann, Tel Aviv, 1946. 


TRANSLATIONS: The translations of Mishle Sendebar are as follows (all fol- 
low the Group A recension) : 5 


Into German: 

* 1, Heinrich Sengelmann, Das Buch von den Sieben Weisen Meistern, 
Halle 1842. 

* 2. Cassell, op. cit. 


Into French: 
* 3. Eliakim Carmoly, Les Paraboles de Sendabar, Paris 1849. 


Into Arabic: 
* 4. In Maase Shaashuim [Hebrew characters] Livorno 1868. 


Description and Finding List of the Early Printed Editions 


CONSTANTINOPLE 1516: The first printed edition of the Hebrew version 
appeared in Constantinople, 1516, in a quarto edition. It formed part of a 
collection of eleven items, the first of which, The Chronicles of Moses 
[Divre ha-Yamim shel Moshe Rabbenu] gives the book its title. The edi- 
tor himself lists the components of his anthology at the foot of f. 38: 


5 Тһеѕе are modern translations. I have not included here the translation into Latin (early 
fifteenth century) discovered by Hilka. None of these translations, except Cassel, includes the 
Hebrew text. 


` 
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пә nube mns nee mown vóy Dan nwa ow m wm anann ms 
nvyb! .àNANTID WT AIT TTIR 82315 73 *235 ABDI Dwr voy 1934 
тохт 75у ns*?61 Dow ov novo: SI DIPS nvem qun 5b) ^bov О 
This collection contains The Chronicles of Moses, our teacher, peace be 
him; The Death of Aaron; The Death of Moses, our teacher, peace 
be upon him; The Book of Tuvia the Son of Tuviel; and Eldad the 
Danite; and The Parables of Sendebar; and The Story of the Jerusalemite; 
and The Book | Enoch; and The Riddles of Isoptt; 8 and The Proverbs 
of Solomon; and the poem Aphar and Dinah. 


Immediately thereafter, the editor dates his work: 


ADDTT ?y2 омор: ^| INDY à TINT тт 5y TANDON MINIT Down 

Tnm nr m?b 15910 JADA 117174 n?vbb nnn wn ws лч pampa 
po n? nB335 пуз шул DND DAIS nwan nav men vna 
JOR ION PST rh 123 283 TPS воз под? Dw Ms mmm yan vena 


This wonderful work was completed by the craftsman R. Samuel Ibn 
Naamias [Nahmias] 7 the printer, at Constantinople, which is under the 
tule of our lord the king, the Sultan Selim, may his glory be elevated, in 
the month of Heshvan, in the year 5277 after the creation of the world 
[October 1516]. In his time and in our own may Judea be saved, and may 
Israel live in safety; and may the redeemer come unto Zion, may it be 
His will, and let us say ‘Amen? 


This edition, in Rashi characters, is printed in double columns of thirty- 
four or thirty-five lines each, and contains forty-five unnumbered folios 
TV2" x 514" of which the first pas bear the first ten items, and the 
remaining seven leaves the last. Mishle Sendebar occupies eight folios 
between Eldad the Danite and The Story of the Jerusalemite. The edi- 
tor places his colophon at the close of the tenth item because a blank 
space was available; hence the final piece, placed after the date, is some- 
times lacking. 

Copies of this edition (= Con.) are rare. The only one in the United 

. States is the defective exemplar in the library of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York, in which the first nine leaves of Mishle 
Sendebar are lacking. In this copy Mishle Sendebar begins with the 
tenth leaf, which opens with the story Zuchara. 

Another copy is noted in Zedner's catalogue of printed Hebrew books 
in the British Museum ? (this copy lacks Aphar and Dinah); still another 
is noted in Wiener's catalogue of Hebrew printed books and manuscripts 
of the Asiatic Museum in Leningrad ? (this copy lacks Aphar and Dinah). 


6 An Isopet is a book of Aesopic fables written in a vernacular language, French, or possibly 
Italian, instead of Latin, before the sixteenth century. Cf. Ri Gottheil, Hebrew Union 
College Annual v (1928) 315 £. for a Hebrew translation of a somewhat similar book written 
in та, For Isopets in general see Julia Bastin, Recueil Général des Isopets, 2 vols. (Paris 
1929). * 
T Samuel ibn Nahmias and his father David introduced Hebrew printing in Constantinople 
about 1503. 

M irse Zedner, Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Library of the British Museum (London 
1867) 564. 


® Samuel Wiener, Catalogus Librorum Impressorum Hebraorum in Museo Asiatico ( Petropoli 
[Leningrad] 1893-1918) 285, No. 2187. 
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There is a complete copy with, however, one of the gatherings bound 
upside down, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Opp. add. 4° IV. 566; 
Cowley Catalogue, Opp. 1066).19 

For comparative purposes for my edition, I have used photocopies of 
the excellently preserved Bodleian copy as well as the defective copy 
in the J. T. S. library. 

Aside from the four exemplars mentioned above there are to my knowl- 
edge no other extant copies of Соп. 


Venice 1544: The second printed edition is that of Venice, 1544, 24, 
It comprises the first ten items of Con. It is a reprint of Con. In it Mishle 
Sendebar occupies fol. 41* to fol. 557. 

Venice 1544 offers a few minor but important corrections, e. g., “Sende- 
bar” is clearly spelled thus, whereas in Con. it is sometimes spelled 
“Sendebad.” On the other hand, it contains some typographical errors, 
leading to confusion in Cassel. Copies are in the Bodleian, J. T. S., B. M., 
Jewish National and University Library (Israel), and Hebrew Union 
College. 12 


Venice 1605: The third and last early edition was published in Venice, 
1605, 24™°, by Juan de Gara, in 65 folios. It lacks the Death of Moses 
and the Death of Aaron. 

Mishle Sendebar occupies fol. 24” to fol. 397. Copies are in the J. T. S., 
B. M., Bodleian, Asiatic Museum, and H.U.C. 


There are no other early editions. The modern editions mentioned 
earlier will be described below. 

Cassell (p. 307) mentions a Venice edition of 1608; there is no such 
edition. Silvestre de Sacy speaks of a Venice edition of 1568; 13 as early 
as 1849, Carmoly (p. 34) realized that none existed. 


The Manuscripts 


The manuscripts of Mishle Sendebar fall into two groups, one of which 
‚ conforms more or less to the printed editions, usually containing the same 
number of stories, although exhibiting textual variations of lesser or greater 
importance. The second group consists of two MSS in the Bodleian which 


10 А, E. Cowley, A Concise Catalogue of the Hebrew Printed Books in the Bodleian Library 
(Oxford 1929). Cowley's catalogue is based on the larger one by Steinschneider, where this 
work is briefly described under entry 7175. 

11In a letter to me dated 9 August 1956, Herbert C. Zafren, executive secretary, the Library, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, writes: "We . . . have three leaves in very poor condition 
of the 1518 edition." I have not considered this of sufficient value to include it in the listing 
above. There is always the possibility, of course, that a copy exists in the hands of a private owner. 
12 This information was compiled from catalogues, and where they were not available, as in the 
case of the Jewish National and [Hebrew] University Library and H.U.C., from replies to 
queries. 

18 “Les Fables de Bidpai en Hébreu,” Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits xx (Paris 1813) 405. 
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differ, especially towards the end, from the manuscripts in the first group. 
Examination has shown that these two groups form two recensions of Mishle 
Sendebar. For reasons to be described below, the second group, hereafter 
designated as Group B, forms the basis of the new edition, while the first 
group, to be referred to as Group A, together with the early modern printed 


editions, has been consulted for important variants. 
Group A 

1. Bibliothèque Nationale, MS. Hébreu 1282, ancien fonds 510 (= Bi.). 
Mishle Sendebar occupies fol. 17 to fol. 187. A page measures 512" by 334” 
and contains 23 to 25 lines of writing. Zotenberg !* states that this MS, 
which is on vellum, is of the fifteenth century. The paleography suggests 
the fourteenth century. The script is in a Franco-Ashkenazic semi-rabbinic 
hand. The title of the Hebrew Kalilah and Dimnah, which is also found 
in Bi., is written in Arabic letters, indicating that the scribe was familiar 
with Arabic script, and was probably writing in Spain. The title page of 
Mishle Sendebar (opposite fol. 17) bears a table of contents written in 
Latin, in an early hand, and then in French by Carmoly. At one time, 
however, Bi. must have been in the hands of an Italian, for in the margins 
of fols. 47, 5", 67, 67, 77, 87, 97, 97, 107, 107, and 117, there are notes in 
Italian: essempio, secondo esempio [sic], giorno 2°, etc. Fol. 1" bears 
the following words at the bottom: Ad imitatione della favola di erasto. 
Someone has in this way noted the relation of Mishle Sendebar with the 
Italian Sindibad cycle of which the Erasto is a sub-group.!5 The leaves 
immediately following Mishle Sendebar deserve passing comment. Mishle 
Sendebar ends on fol. 18*. Fol. 19" is entirely empty. Fol. 20° is entirely 
empty save for two lines on top reading: Favole d'animali ad imitatione 
di quelle di Esopo. It has been suggested by Gaster (V'Zot, p. 13) that 
these pages once contained the first two chapters of Kalilah and Dimnah, 
for the MS published by Derenbourg (from Bi.) begins with the third.1* 
Derenbourg makes no mention of this — and for good cause. For the 
trouble with this theory is that it takes no account of the intervening 
fol. 197 which begins a Solomonic legend and breaks off at the foot of 
the page. If fol. 20" bore anything at all, it would have been a continua- 
tion of the tale begun on the preceding fol. 19". 

At the end of Mishle Sendebar on fol. 18" we find a note in Latin by 
Gilbert Gaulmin," who says he translated the text (into Latin) and 
annotated it. Of this translation we have no record. Bi. is certainly much 
older than Con. and while it has a number of interesting readings, it 


14 M, Zotenberg, Catalogues Des Manuscrits Hébreux et Samaritains de la Bibliothéque Impériale 
(Paris 1868) entry 1282. 

18 See Campbell, Seven Sages, xxvili-xxix. 

16 Joseph Derenbourg, ed., Deux Versions Hébraiques du Livre de Kalilah et Dimnah (Paris 
1881). 

17 Gaulmin (1585-1665), editor and translator, was professor of Hebrew at the University 
of Paris in the seventeenth century. 
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contains errors and abbreviated Absalom stories. That these errors may 
be due to a careless scribe is a possibility suggested by the fact that one 
page (fol. 14") is written in another hand and is perfect. 


2. British Museum MS. Harleian 5449 (B.M.), Margoliouth Catalogue, 
No. 878.8 The MS is on paper about 614” by 434” and consists of sixty- 
six folios with usually eleven lines to a page. The handwriting is in square 
characters, very poorly written, of the seventeenth century. The letters 
lack serifs. The vertical strokes, usually thinner than horizontals in He- 
brew script, are here of equal thickness. Some letters are curiously 
shaped. After the usual ending, fol. 65" offers: 


52561 ттл DDN 235 nmm лал 13 PA n1 nv ОЧУР ПКО 273b 0mm 
рит an [sic] 206 am 19 ow пуз sx" Sapo. mb 295 


And Sendebar lived 130 years and he died and the Prince reigned and 
was wiser than all the sages of India and of the East and West and his 
good name was known throughout the world.i? 


At the end, on fol. 65", there is a Latin note indicating that the MS 
copied was from the handwriting of Gilbert Gaulmin (whose name has 
already been mentioned with reference to Bi.) and stating that the 
latter had translated the work into Latin and added notes. In the Latin 
account of the MS on the verso of the front flyleaf, it is stated that it was 
copied from No. 1219 "in Bibliotheca Regis Galliae." However, the two 
copies described in Zotenberg (Nos. 675 [3] and 1282 [1]) originally 
(ancien fonds) bore the numbers 212 and 510 respectively. Despite the 
confusion, examination for the purpose of the new edition has made it 
clear that B.M. is a copy of Bi. 2° The corrupt opening of the printed 
editions is missing here (as it is in most of the MSS). The Latin at the 
bottom of fol. 187 in Bi. is identical with that on fol. 65" of B.M. 

Fol. 66° bears the same words that have been noted as appearing in Bi. 
at the foot of fol. 1°: Ad imitatione della favola di erasto. The conclusion 
to Mishle Sendebar quoted from B.M. is found word for word only in Bi. 
Errors in Bi, are thoughtlessly copied in B.M. It seems fairly clear, from 
the style of the writing and the mistakes of transcription, that B.M. was 
made by a non-Jew. The importance of B.M. is not in its contents but in 
the confusion it has caused by the Latin note on the verso of the fly-leaf 
naming a Rabbi Joel as the Hebrew translator. 

Harleian 5449 belonged to the famous collection of Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford. A note on fol 17 by the librarian of the Earl of Oxford, 
Humphrey Wanley, records that the MS was acquired on 20 February 


18 G, Margoliouth, Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
4 parts (London 1899-1935). 

19 This ending is also found (minus the last seven words) in several other MSS, notably H.M., 
and in both MSS of Group B. It is an exact copy of the ending of Bi. 

29 Or, assuming that ^No. 1219" is no error, & copy of another MS, no longer extant, which was 
in every respect similar to Bi. The likelihood that “No. 1219" is indeed an error is increased by 
the presence of another error in the Latin passage, on the verso of the fly-leaf, namely that 
there was a printed edition dated Venice, 1608. 
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1719. This collection of Harleian manuscripts was bought by the Trustees 
of the British Museum in 1753. 


3. Jews’ College, London, MS. Halberstamm-Montefiore 185, Hirschfeld 
Catalogue, No. 486 (H.M.).24 In 1758 a certain Abraham David ben 
Samuel Abraham of Ancona copied Mishle Sendebar into a codex contain- 
ing a number of texts, most of which had already been printed. Each folio 
measures 314” by 514". Mishle Sendebar occupies fols. 38* to 57" and is 
written in a neat Italian hand, with nineteen lines to a page. H.M. contains 
many variants; of special interest is the fact that the story Gibbosi is 
missing here, as it is in both MSS of Group B, another reason why H.M. 
has been important in the preparation of the new edition. 

Mishle Sendebar concludes on fol. 57° with the usual colophon y2?wn, 
the Hebrew abbreviation for “done and concluded, thanks to the Lord, 
Creator of the world.” Following this, there is a rectangle 2” by 3” sub- 
divided into seventy little boxes. In these boxes, written in another hand, 
are consecutive letters of the Hebrew alphabet from aleph to ayin (nu- 
merically, 1 to 70). The purpose of this adornment is not clear. It may 
be there because “70” has mystical overtones, or because blank space 
seemed a waste of precious paper. Perhaps it is just a doodle.?? Hirsch- 
feld (p. 150) describes his entry under 486 as "Bidpai's Fables," perpet- 
uating the confusion that has hung over Mishle Sendebar and Kalilah and 
Dimnah (-"Bidpais Fables") for a century and a half. ; 


4. Jews’ College, London, MS. Halberstamm-Montefiore No. 113 ( Hirsch- 
feld Catalogue, No. 500). This is a late MS, written in clear German 
cursive characters of the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, with 
thirty lines to a page. There are twelve folios, and each folio measures 
37%” by 514”. The title of the work is written across the top of each page. 
Hirschfeld has again complicated matters by referring to this MS as “the 
travels of Sindbad” (p. 155), confounding Mishle Sendebar with the 
sailor to whom the sage is related only by name.** This MS is totally 
unimportant, since examination shows it to be a literal copy of the 
printed text, which retains the confusing opening and other, typographical, 
errors of that version. The most remarkable thing about H.M. 113 is that 


21 Hartwig Hirschfeld, Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts of the Montefiore 
Library (London 1904) 150. 

22 Another instance of how Mishle Sendebar has led even the most expert authorities ay 
may be mentioned here. Moses Gaster (V'Zot, p. 15) writes that H.M. has, on fol. 57r, beneai 
the rectangle filled with letters of the alphabet, two lines referring to the text which begins on 
the next page. He accuses Steinschneider et. al. of misunderstanding these lines. I have before 
me a clear photocopy of the MS. There is absolutely nothing written beneath the squares. 
Gaster, who Бе totally blind in 1919, might have been misled by someone reading for him. 
Gaster unfortunately is often confusing; е. g., on p. 12 he identifies Bibl. Nat. MS. (Zoten- 
berg) 675 with MS. 1282, yet these are two quite different MSS. Nonetheless, our debt to 
Gaster is Ce for it was he who first pointed to the two Mishle Sendebar recensions, in this 
same article. 

28 The confusion is caused by the appearance of “Sendebar” in both works. An attempt to 
clear the matter up is made in my larger study. 

24 A case of mistaken identity which extends much further back. See K. Campbell’s PMLA 
study, p. 5, n. 2. 
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anyone should wish to сору Mishle Sendebar by hand so late; this bespeaks 
both the popularity of Mishle Sendebar and the scarcity of printed copies.”® 


5. Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York, accession no. 9212, 
MS. Steinschneider 11 (St. ). This MS forms part of Moritz Steinschneider’s 
library bought for the Seminary by the late Jacob H. Schiff and is men- 
tioned by Steinschneider himself.?9 St. is unfortunately a defective MS, 
comprising a po the first third of Mishle Sendebar. The codex 
in which Mishle Sendebar is found (Steinschneider 11) contains thirteen 
items in 152 folios, each folio measuring 814” by 6". Mishle Sendebar 
is the last item, occupying fol. 1477 to fol. 151", fifteen lines to a page, 
and breaking off abruptly in the middle of the story Catula. St. is writ- 
ten in a Spanish hand of the first half of the fifteenth century. Aside 
from some striking variations, and judging by the truncated portion 
which remains, St. belongs to Group A of the Mishle Sendebar manu- 
scripts. Often the text is inflated and the names of the sages show 
corruptions. Interestingly, Mishle Sendebar is here alone entitled Maase 
Sendebar, not Mishle. It is thus named also in the Arabic text translated 
from the Hebrew and published in the nineteenth century at Livorno. 
The bird in the story Avis is referred to as Papagay and not Piga, as it 
is in Group B and in John of Capua's Latin translation of Kalilah, the 
Directorium. 'The false lightning is here produced not by a mirror but 
by a polished sword, a unique variant. Steinschneider calls this "besser 
passendes" but why is it? Possibly the best reading here is the one in. 
Ox. II which would make the instrument an "oiled mirror" rather than 
an "Indian" one, as it usually reads. 


6. Bibliothéque Nationale MS. 675 (ancien fonds 212).?" Paper, 6” by 11", 
seventeenth century. Mishle Sendebar is the third éntry of five in this 
codex, on fols. 357 to 87". It is written 11 to 14 lines on a page, in square 
characters, "écriture trés probablement d'un chrétien."?5 This MS is a copy 
of the Venice 1605 printed text and is unimportant for our purposes. 


7. MS. Leipzig 21.?? Delitzsch observes in his description of this entry that 
this MS of Mishle Sendebar bears Wagenseil's glosses in the margins, and 
he does not know whether these notations have adorned or injured the 
text ("quibus nescio utrum codex deformatus an decoratus sit"). I know 
little more about MS. Leipzig 21, save that Cassel examined it (as well 


25 Mishle Sendebar seems always to have been rare and desirable. Note the comment writter 

on the last page of the copy of Con.‘in the Asiatic Museum. I translate from the Hebrew 
uoted in Wiener's catalog, p. 265: "I have given this book to Moshe b. Kalonymos [writes. 
e owner] for half a gold piece as security and as soon as I will return the gold piece he will 

be obliged to render me the book. Monday, 29 October, 1538, signed: Israel b. Shalom 

Ha-Levi." (It is true, of course, that this "LO.U." refers to the whole collection in Con., and: 

not to Mishle Sendebar alone or specifically.) 

26 He refers to it as "altes Frgm. Steinschn. 11" (р. 888). 

27 Zotenberg, entry 675. 

28 From a letter to the author from Mlle. Chabrier, Bibliothéque Nationale, 15 June 1956. 

29 Franz Delitzsch, ed., Catalogus Biblioteca Lipsiensis (Leipzig 1838) 289, fols. 260—277. 
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as No. 8 below) for his edition and that he agrees with Delitzsch’s re- 
mark of half a century еагНег.8% 


8. MS. Leipzig 32. The second of the two Lp. MSS consulted by Cassel in 
the preparation of his edition. 


9. Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York, MS. Steinschneider 
33. This is a codex of Persian origin, eighteenth century. It contains 118 
folios, size 4%” by 314". Mishle Sendebar is found on fols. 63° to 79", 
with twenty lines of handwriting to a page. This MS was used by Cassel, 
and it offers what appears to be an incomplete copy of Con. The opening 
is the same confused one of the printed texts, and the names of the sages 
are substantially alike. 


10. Biblioteca Palatina, Parma, MS. Parma 2294, section 6 (P.).31 Mishle 
Sendebar occupies ten folios, from fol. 26а to fol. З5"а. P. is in a North 
Italian hand with mixed ee and German characteristics. Each page 
has two columns, with thirty Deina. lines per column; the page 
measures 834” x 934”. judg the list of contents as given by de Rossi, 
the entire codex appears ob e a copy of the whole of Con; of course, 
precisely the reverse may be the case. No one has remarked on this; 
it becomes more than assumption upon close examination. Mishle Sende- 
bar in P. corresponds with Mishle Sendebar in Con.; the errors in Con. - 
are present, as well as the confused opening. For no apparent reason, the 
story Simia is omitted. P. has been carefully consulted for comparative pur- 
poses in the preparation of the new edition, chiefly in order to ascertain 
certain readings in Con. De Rossi dates the entire codex in the fifteenth 
century. If he is correct, P. would, of course, be earlier than Con. How- 
ever, there is no internal or external evidence as to the date. 


. Biblioteca Palatina, Parma, MS. Parma, de Rossi 1049.3? Mishle Sendebar 
consists of seven folios in this quarto codex, but the MS is defective, break- 
ing off on fol. 6° after the fifth line, in the middle of the story Gibbosi, 
and picking up four lines from the foot of the page. A note in the margin 
on fol. 6* indicates that the copyist had a defective MS before him but 
was aware that the gap was not too great (I translate from the Hebrew): 
“I found no more in my copy, but little is missing.” Each page is 814” 
by 6", with thirty to thirty-two lines to a full page. De Rossi states that 
the MS is in rabbinic characters of the fifteenth century; his dating was 
open to question, since it seems to be a copy of Con., until my dis- 
covery of Len., similarly related with Con., but now dated 1494. However, 
the connection is not as close as that between Con. and P., and it may well 
be that de Rossi 1049 was a MS of the Group A type which went into the 


1 


AM 


30 Cassel: “... unter der Verbesserung Wagenseils mehr verloren als gewonnen" (p. 307). 

81 J. B. de Rossi, MSS. Codices Hebraici т (Parma 1803) 124, No. 194. 

32 de Rossi ш 44. This MS is not mentioned by Steinschneider, p. 888 (or anywhere else for 
that matter), yet Hilka (p. xiv) refers to it as appearing on that page. Hilka errs, too, in citing 
Con. as "Konstantinopel 1511" (p. xiii) and in stating that Con. was used by Cassel. The most 
superficial comparison of Con. with Cassel shows that Cassel never saw Con. Besides, we have his 
own testimony on the point (p. 211). 
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making of Con. in the early sixteenth century. In any event, the MS, 
upon examination, had little to offer in the preparation of the new 
edition. 

12. Biblioteca Palatina, Parma, MS. Parma, de Rossi 1087. This is a quarto 
codex, dated by de Rossi in the fourteenth century, containing twenty- 
six folios, of which Mishle Sendebar occupies ten, from fol. 1° to fol. 10". 
Each page is 814” by 6", with twenty-seven or twenty-eight lines on a 
page. The volume today is "notevolmente consunte ai margini.” 3 Here 
again we are faced with a manuscript which may have been consulted in 
the preparation of Con. The variants are few. The beginning is in the 
Group A MS tradition, without the confused opening of Con. The Queen’s 
name is Beda, rather than the Berea of Con. The names of the sages 
present no noteworthy alterations. A highly interesting variant, hitherto 
unnoted, occurs in the story of Gibbosi on fol. 9". When the porter carries 
the smothered hunchbacks to the river to dispose of them, the copyist, 
suddenly inspired, fills the bottom and left margin of the page with nine 
lines describin ing the meeting of the stupid porter with a live hunchback 
at the rivers edge. The porter confuses him with the ones he has thrown 
in and cannot understand why this one is still alive. Unfortunately a 2" 
by 2" section of this variant reading at the bottom has been obliterated 
and the lines at the left have faded, making reading by photocopy im- 
possible. The handwriting on the MS needs careful, direct examination, 
particularly since this addition provides a hitherto unsuspected link 
with the Historia and other Western versions. The order of the stories 
is the same as in Con., although a whole leaf seems to be missing, since 
I lack part of the story Leo, all of Avis, and part of Lavator, which are 
normally consecutive. It is impossible to determine absolutely whether 
the folio is lacking in the MS or only in my microfilm, since no one in the 
Parma library at the present time knows Hebrew. In any case, further 
investigation is necessary, not of a photocopy, but of the MS itself. 


13. Salytkov-Schedrin Public oe Leningrad, Firkovitch Collection MS. 
Judaica т, No. 272 ( Len.).?* Mishle Sendebar is the first item of fifteen in 
the Firkovitch ошо, No. 1. (The 15 items are numbered 272-286; 


38 From a letter to the author dated 3 July 1956 from Maria Teresa Danieli-Polidoro, director, 
Biblioteca Palatina di Parma. 
34 This MS has been virtually unknown. The acquisition of photocopies was an interestin g 
adventure in itself. Early in my research, I saw a footnote in I. Zinberg, The History of Jewis 
Literature [Yiddish] (1x, Vilna 1929, 284, n. 2) stating that Zinberg had eled Mishle 
Sendebar in Con. and had also seen (I translate from the Yiddish) “an old MS in the Leningrad 
National Library, Firkovitch Collection.” Months later, the New York Times (13 and 19 
July 1956) reported that the Soviet Union was ready to make available microfilms of the 
famed Guenzburg library of Hebrew MSS in Cod A query on 25 July 1956 brought the 
following gracious reply dated 4 September 1956 (in Russian): "We are happy to inform you 
that the Division of Manuscripts in our library possesses the MS Mishle шын, collection 
Firkovitch, Judaica 1, No. 272. We are ordering photocopies of the aforementioned М5 ... 
ully, V. M. Barashenkov, Director, Saltykov-Schedrin Public Library, Leningrad, 
U.S.S.R.” There was more correspondence, and photocopies arrived 2 November 1956. In 
exchange, Leningrad requested four American books worth 72 rubles ($18), the cost of the 
photocopies of Mishle Sendebar. 
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Mishle Sendebar-272.) Since no description of the codex has ever left 
Russia, it might be of interest to mention its contents here: ?5 

The codex contains 156 folios, some of which are 0" x 474" and some 
514” by 434”. The paper is partly from the East, partly from the West. 
There is a small water mark: a cross with a snake twisted about it, and a 
dragon's head topped with a crown. The handwriting is generally in 
the same style throughout. One of the items, a translation of the Aramaic 
parts of Daniel and Ezra is dated 5254, or 1494 of our era. This date ap- 
plies to approximately the whole MS. There are occasional blank pages, 
often with crude drawings. The whole MS is defective, and there is 
no general title for the collection of items. The items are: (1) Mishle 
Sendebar, 9 fols.; (2) Responsa on ritual slaughter, 8 fols.; (3) History 
of the birth of Jesus, son of Mary, 1 fol; (4) Riddles, fables, medical 
prescriptions, 9 fols.; (5) Eldad the Danite, excerpt, 2 fols.; (6) Hebrew 
tr. of Aramaic parts of Ezra and Daniel, 48 fols.; (7) Maimonides' com- 
mentary on Perek Helek le-Olam ha-Ba, 26 fols.; (8) Selections from 
Mishnah and Talmud, 10 fols.; (9) Azaa ve-Azza'el, 8 fols.; (10) Poems 
of Yehuda Halevy; history of Haman in verse, 6 fols.; (11) Praise of the 
other world versus adversity of this world, 3 fols.; (12) Aspects of the 
human character by Abraham Ibn Ezra, 3 fols.; (13) Midrash Abba Urin, 
1 #01; (14) Story of Judith, 1 fol; (15) Parables of ben Sira, 13 fols. 

Mishle Sendebar, then, occupies fol. 1" to fol. 9" of the collection. The 
handwriting is that of an amateur scribe. The thick strokes indicate a 
reed rather than a professional pen. There are 19 or 20 lines to a page. 
The opening is in the Con. tradition, but minor errors and omissions 
show that Len. is not a copy of Con. The date (1494) proves that the 
confused opening of Con. is not a compositor's error, but that it existed 
in MSS antedating Con. The MS is defective, containing only the intro- 
ductory framework matter and the stories Leo, Avis, and Lavator. Lava- 
tor ends 134” from the foot of fol. 9", with the rest of the page blank, in 
a manner indicating that the scribe intended to write no more. Len. has 
no value for comparative purposes, but is most important for estab- 
lishing a date prior to 1516 (Con.) for the double opening. 


14. Jewish Theological Seminary of Hungary, Budapest, MS. 59 (Bud. ).38 
This is a very unusual MS, described generally but not in detail in a 


85 The following paragraph is based on a letter to the author (in Russian) by V. M. Barashenkov 
(see note immediately above) of 25 October 1956. Mr. Barashenkov notes that: “The number of 
leaves given for each item was presented according to the catalogue in manuscript СЕЕ 
by Н. Strack.” This is exciting news. The catalogue by Hermann Strack and А. Harkavy, 
Catalog der Hebrüischen Bibelhandschriften der Kaiserlichen Offentlichen Bibliothek in St. 
Petersburg (1875), is well known. Now, for the first time, we learn of the existence of a cata- 
logue, in handwrtting, of the non-biblical Hebrew MSS. 

86 Like the Leningrad MS, Bud. has hitherto gone unmentioned in any bibliography of research 
on the Seven Sages. To my knowledge it has been listed only in a Hungarian monograph on a 
quite different subject. In reply to a query about Italian MSS in Israel, I received a letter dated 
4 May 1956 from Dr. Samuel Léwinger (Institute of Hebrew MSS, Department of Education 
and Culture, Government of Israel) stating that he had published a monograph on Petah 
D’varet (see following note) in Hungary some twenty-five years ago: its title is Két Középkori 
Héber NU, (Budapest 1931). In the margins of a MS he had used, there had been 
copied the full text of Mishle Sendebar in a version containing (I translate from the Hebrew) 
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Hungarian monograph by Samuel Lówinger. Written in what appears to 
be a Persian hand of the fifteenth century, the MS is a codex of seventy- 
nine folios. The exact size of the page is difficult to determine from the 
projection prints of the microfilm; judging by one typewritten frame of 
descriptive matter, it appears to be 10" by 7". The major portion (fols. 
9" to 74") is devoted to Petah D'varei.?" On the top, bottom, and outer 
margins of almost every page, in a similar (but not the same) hand, are 
written a variety of works. These include the Alphabet of Ben Sira ( whose 
relation with Mishle Sendebar is discussed in the new edition), a tale 
about a Prince Cato, and “Hebrew stories." 88 

On the margins of fol. 45° to fol. 63" we find Mishle Sendebar, written 
three lines across the upper margin, three across the outer, and four 
across the lower. Blotches, stains, and fading make Mishle Sendebar in 
Bud. always difficult and sometimes impossible to read. Sometimes this 
is due to the quality of the photography in the preparation of the micro- 
film. But it is clear that Bud. must be classed with the Group A MSS, for 
its contents agree in the main with the other members (including Con.) 
of that group. Missing entirely is the story Gibbosi, which, as alread 
noted, has disappeared or undergone changes in other MSS as well. Bud. 
is undoubtedly earlier than Con. but offers only a few interesting, and 
no striking, readings in comparison with the two MSS of Group B to be 
described. 


15. Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, MS. 598, Grossman Collection, Book 
No. 34.59 This is a codex of 351 folios, each page measuring 334” by 5”, 
with twenty lines to a page. It contains an assortment of esoterica on the 
meaning of dreams and other Kabbalistic matters. Mishle Sendebar is 
found on fols. 304" to 325", Interestingly, Mishle Sendebar is immediately 
followed by The Riddles of Isopit, a work that is also present in Con. 
This clue to the origin of the Hebrew Union College MS is supported by 
an examination of its contents and calligraphy. Written in a late eight- 
eenth- or early nineteenth-century hand, the lateness of the MS is further 
attested to by the running heads or titles at the top of each page. The MS 
appears to be a close and unthinking copy of Con., preserving the errors 
of the latter. The opening and the ending follow Con. The names of the 
sages are substantially the same as in Con., except that the sixth is named 
Bibar (a confusion with the name of the king, Bibar) instead of Binar, 


"important readings." Upon Dr. Lówinger's advice, I wrote to Budapest. On 31 July 1956 I 
received microfilms of Bud. and a letter from Dr. Alexander Scheiber, Director of the (Buda- 
pest) Jewish Theological Seminary of Hungary. £ 

87 An essay on Hebrew ar beginning with the words Petah D'earei, anonymous. It has 
been attributed to David Kimchi (b. 1160), youngest and most famous member of a great family 
of Hebrew grammarians. This has been denied by W. Bacher ( Revue des Études Juives x [Paris 
1885] 140) and upheld by Hartwig Hirschfeld (Literary History of Hebrew Grammarians and 
Lexicographers [London 1926] 83), who suggests the book is “David Kimchi’s earliest attempt 
to compile a manual of Hebrew grammar.” 

38 Léwinger 7: “héber mesék.” It would be interesting to know just what stories these are. 

89 This is another hitherto undescribed MS. In a letter to the author, 9 August 1956, Herbert 
С. Zafren, Administrative у the Library, Hebrew Union College, wrote: “We have 
a manuscript of Mishle Sendebar bound in a volume with many other things.” The MS was 
sent upon request to the Jewish Institute of Religion, N. Y., where an examination was permitted. 
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Bind, or Hind. The stories are the same as those in Con. and are offered 
in the same order. Thus the Hebrew Union College MS may be con- 
sidered a very late member of the Group A family and totally unimpor- 
tant for comparative purposes. 


16. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, The Vatican, MS. Vat. 100, section 3 
(Vat. ).*° This MS was not mentioned by Steinschneider nor by any other 
scholar.*! According to Assemanus, the MS is a codex in quarto of 189 
folios in rabbinic characters. Since Assemanus often refers to a MS 
as “codex antiquus” but does not do so in this case, we may infer that he 
considered Vat. 100 a late MS. The MS appears to be in an early seven- 
teenth-century hand. The first item of three in the codex is the four gospels 
in Hebrew. (Assemanus says they were translated by a Jew or a Jewish 
convert to Christianity. Cassuto, p. 113, demurs: “traduzione...non... 
come suppone A., ma di un Cristiano.”) The second item is Maase Ashmo- 
dat, the famous legend of Solomon and the king of the demons. The third 
is Mishle Sendebar. Cassuto (113) refers the reader to Steinschneider 
887-893, but, as noted above, Steinschneider does not mention this MS, 
either in the work cited, or in his articles in H.B. I have not seen the 
whole codex, but I have examined section 3 (Mishle Sendebar=Vat.) in 
photocopy. Mishle Sendebar occupies fol. 158" to fol. 189". Each page 
measures 8" by 514”. (My measurements may be slightly inaccurate, due 
to the possibility of reduction in microfilming.) There are 29 lines to the 
page. The pages are incorrectly numbered in Vat., for fol. 189° does not 
follow the text of fol. 188". Missing by defect must be one leaf, for the 
MS breaks off at the foot of 188* and resumes on the page marked 189". 
Vat. is a remarkable MS. Even though it clearly belongs to Group A, it 
differs from other members of that group in the order of stories, and, 
like H.M. and Bud. (and Group B), lacks the story Gibbosi. Its chief 
distinction is its overall embellishment and inflation of text. In the story 
Avis, the cuckold realizes his error in killing the bird. (In this respect, 
Vat. resembles Auchinleck, the oldest ME Seven Sages of Rome MS.) 
In the story Turtures, the surviving male dove is so sad that it dies, too. 
In the story Balneator, the bath-keeper’s wife goes back to the palace 
with the prince and bears him children. There is no evidence that these 
embellishments represent an earlier form of Mishle Sendebar than that 
of all the other MSS (although there is no linguistic evidence to the con- 
trary) and the conservative view must be that they are the work of a 
notably talented copyist. Possibly, judging by the clean and unblemished 
state of the MS, he was one of the corps of copyists periodically employed 
by the Vatican to enrich its store of works in Hebrew. In any case Vat. 
is, from a literary standpoint, the most interesting MS of Mishle Sende- 
bar. Throughout, there is an expansion of dialogue, an (often success- 


40 Mentioned in Umberto Cassuto, I Manuscritti Palatina Ebraici della Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana (Vatican City 1935) 113, No. 113. Cf. Stephanus Evodius Assemanus and Joseph 
Simonius Assemanus, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codicium Manuscriptorum Catalogus, 
Rome 1756 (reprinted by reproduction, Paris 1926), 70-71. 

41 This lapse may be due to the fact that the Assemanus catalogue was extremely rare until its 
reproduction in 1926. Nonetheless it is remarkable that no one seems to have thought of check- 
ing the Vatican’s collection of Hebrew MSS. 
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ful) attempt at motivation, a heightening of color, and a surprising 
sophistication in exposition. Vat. deserves further study and its own 
translation. 


Until 1904, there was yet one more MS extant belonging to Group A. 
This MS was: 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Turin, MS. CCXVIII, A. VII. The Turin MS no 
longer exists, having been completely destroyed in the great fire which 
swept the library in 1904.4? Its description, according to Peyron,* is given 
here, however, in the interests of historical completeness. The codex 
contained 222 folios in quarto. Fols. 192" to 205* bore Mishle Sendebar. 
It was a fifteenth-century MS, written in rabbinic characters, and Peyron 
remarks only about Mishle Sendebar that it was "saepe edita." Interest- 
ingly, the next entry but one, CCXX, A. VII. 8, contained Petah D'varei, 
a totally unrelated work which nonetheless joins Mishle Sendebar in 
remarkable fashion in the virtually unknown Budapest MS described 


above. 


The MSS described thus far in Group A are either copies of Con. or might ' 
have gone into the making of Con. The varying order of the stories in the 
respective MSS, often minor, are without significance. With the exception 
of Vat., there is little to be learned from one that, granted legibility, cannot 
be gleaned from another. And yet they cannot lightly be dismissed. For 
most of the Group A MSS correct the confused opening of Con. Further, 
they have a quantitative importance in demonstrating the popularity of 
Mishle Sendebar. And, in themselves, even without the aid of Group B, they 
bear witness to the errors in Cassel and in the scholarship which relied on 
the fruits of his research. 


The MSS of Group A, except for the very late exact copies of Con., could 
be useful in preparing an edition based on Group A. The hitherto unknown 
Vat. would now have to be the basis of such an edition. 

The greatest group value of these MSS and perhaps their chief importance 
is the comparison they provide with the two other MSS below. These MSS, 
in the Bodleian Library, form a second recension of the Hebrew version of 
the Seven Sages. 


42 No one has mentioned this before and I had no reason to doubt the existence of the Turin MS 
until I chanced to read the introduction to Charles H. Livingston’s edition of Gliglois (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1932). The very first sentence (p. 3) states: e fire which swept Ше National 
Library of Turin on the night of January 2x , 1904, destroyed the greater part of a very 
important general collection of manuscripts.” A query to Turin brought the following reply from 
the director of the Biblioteca Nazionale dated 18 September 1956: “Sono paciente di dover 
comunicare che il manoscritto segnato A.VII. 6, del quale Ella si interessa, a andato,comple- 
tamente distrutto nell’incendio del 1904.” Па. Ње MS was never copied. 

43 Bernardinus Peyron, Codices Hebraici Biblioteca Nazionale di Torino (Turin 1880) 235. 
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Group B 


. 17. Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Bodl. or. 135, Neubauer Catalogue 1466 
(Ox. І). This codex, in quarto, contains 363 folios on parchment. Each 
page measures 9" by 6". Mishle Sendebar occupies fol. 292" to fol. 3007, 
with thirty-four lines to the page. In the opinion of one expert the undated 
MS was copied in the "thirteenth to fourteenth century in what appears 
to be a not very characteristic Franco-Ashkenazic hand from at least 
fol. 232 onwards." *5 This differs from Steinschneider, who claims (p. 891, 
n 248) that Ox. I does not indicate that Mishle Sendebar was known in 
thirteenth-century France, and that the codex is in German characters. 
However, the opinion quoted above is supported by Ernest Renan, who 
firmly avers that Ox. I was known in thirteenth-century France: 


Le man. Bodl. 135, où se trouve le glossaire francais publié dans les 
Romanische Studien [1, 163 ff.] ainsi que les fables de Berakyah et le 
Bar-Sira, manuscrit du XIIIe siècle, d'une main française . . . contient 

„ (feuillets 292—300) Ie roman de Sendebar ou des Sept Sages. Une tra- 
duction hébraique de ce roman était donc connue dans l'est de la France 
avant la fin du XIIIe siécle.46 


Ox. I is a codex containing a number of Jewish tales, many of which 
have been published by Moses Gaster,*" who believes that Ox. I can date 
no later than the mid-twelfth century.** From notes in the codex we learn 
that its earliest owner was Johannis Marci (date unknown). A second 
signature states: "[liber] Johannis Exoniensis Episcopi quam dedit ec- 
clesia suae Exoniensi.” + The third signature is that of Sir Robert Bruce 
Cotton (1571-1631).° 

The French origin of the codex is evidenced, by the fact that it con- 
tains a Hebrew-French glossary with interlinear transcript. The second 
signature tells us that by the early part of the fourteenth century the MS 
had been brought to England. Perhaps it was the property of French Jews 
who had arrived under Norman kings, had settled in Oxford, and were 
driven out at the close of the thirteenth century without permission to take 
their goods with them. 

Ox. I is written in a clear, precise hand. Beginning with the story Leo, 
brief descriptions of each story, serving as titles, are written in the mar- 


44 Adolph Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manus in the Bodleian Library (Oxford 
1886) col. 520. Neubauer errs in referring to Mishle S bar in Ох. I as “Bidpai’s Fables.” 
45 О, Н. Lehman, Assistant to the Keeper, Department of Oriental Books, Bodleian Library 
(letter to the author, 6 January 1956). Neubauer, incidentally, states that vowel points are 
present up to fol. 232. 

46 “Les Rabbins Français du Commencemnt du XIVe Siècle” [based on material by Neubauer], 
Histoire Littératre de la France xxvu (Paris 1877) 499. 

4T mo of the Rabbis (London 1924) and Studies and Texts, 3 vols. (London 1925- 
1928). 

48 See “Ап Old Hebrew Romance of Alexander,” Studies and Texts п 819. 

49 John of Grandison was bishop of Exeter from 1328 to 1369. 

50 Cotton contributed MSS to Sir Thomas Bodley in June 1601 for the University Library of 
Oxford. 
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gins, with the exceptions of Absalom Mortuus, Jusjurandum, Ingenia, 
and Vulpes. Ox. I lacks the stories Gibbosi and Senex Caecus, present 
in all members of Group A (except H.M.) and offers immediately 
before Vulpes the three new stories Jusjurandum, Fur et Luna, and 
Ingenia. 


18. Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Heb. d. 11, Neubauer-Cowley Catalogue 
2797 (Ox. П), ** where it is identified as “the fables of Sindbad.” The co- 
dex, in 8"°, contains 388 folios, each page 81/2” by 6", on parchment. Mishle 
Sendebar occupies fol. 289" to fol. 294". 

A compilation of stories and legends, the codex was completed in 1325 
by one Eleazar ben Asher ha-Levi, who lived in the Rhine provinces.™ 
In his preface, Eleazar tells us that he collected stories, legends, and data 
from numerous books and combined them into one consecutive narrative. 
The MS, written in German rabbinic characters, begins with legendary 
matter relating the history of the world from the Creation through the 
Maccabees, in the fashion of the Cursor Mundi. A large part of the com- 
pilation was copied verbatim by Eleazar from a chronicle written by one 
Jerahmeel ben Shlomoh.5* 


Mishle Sendebar in Ox. II is written in a hand that is often extremely 
difficult to read. There are no rubrics or sub-titles in the margins. There 
are many abbreviations, and the lines are always filled out to the left 
by the use of (a) as many letters of the first word on the following line 
as will fit in (although a word is never broken in two, but begun anew 
at the beginning of a line) or (b) meaningless strokes, much as a lino- 
typer might conclude a bad line with “etaoin shrdlu.” Ox. II omits the 
stories Gibbosi and Senex Caecus and also the stories Absalom Mortuus, 
Nomina, and Iuvenis Femina, but inserts the three new stories found in 
Ox. I. 


51 Adolph Neubauer and Arthur Ernest Cowley, Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS in the Bodleian 
Library, тї (Oxford 1906). (Vol. 1, cited in note 44, is by Neubauer alone.) 


52 For further reference, see J. Perles, "Die Berner Handschrift des Kleinen Aruch,” Jubel- 
schrift zum 70sten Geburstage des Prof. Dr. Н. Graetz (Breslau 1887) 19 #.; also the preface 
to Adolph Neubauer, Medieval Jewish Chronicles 1 (Oxford 1887) xix #.; and Jewish Quarterly 
Review хт, O.S. (London 1899) 364—388. 


58 Tt is assumed that Jerahmeel lived in the eleventh or twelfth century. This section has been 
published with an English translation by Moses Gaster, The Chronicles of Jerahmeel (London 
1889). (Two other chronicles from Ox. П are in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, see note im- 
mediately above.) Gaster held that the bulk of the Chronicles was copied by Jerahmeel from 
an ancient Hebrew collection of biblical oe composed not later than the seventh century. 
The chapters from The Antiquities of Philo incorporated in Jerahmeel, Gaster claims to be 
the original Hebrew text of that book of which we possess only the Latin. Perles, Neubauer, and 
L. Cohen haxe exploded this theory (see L. Cohen, “Pseudo-Philo und Jerahmeel,” Jacob 
Guttmans Festschrift (Leipzig 1914) 173-185). They believe that Jerahmeel merely translated 
into Hebrew from the Latin translation the chapters which are identical with The Antiquities 
as well as those which he himself says he excerpted from that book together with many other 
passages which bear evidence of having been borrowed from that source. Nonetheless, Jerahmeel 
is interesting because it indicates the widespread dissemination of legend-cycles and ap 

stories among Jews in early medieval times. Jerahmeel is also a source for many biblical legends 
for which there are no parallels in extant Aggadic collections. 
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Other Editions and Translations 


Following the edition of Venice, 1605, Mishle Sendebar in Hebrew has 
been reprinted twice, once by Cassel in 1888 (reprinted 1891), the sec- 
ond time by Habermann in 1946. 

There have been five translations of Mishle Sendebar, two into German, 
one into Latin,” one into French, and one into modern vulgar Arabic. 

The German translations are by Sengelmann (p. 30-75) and by Cassel 
(p. 251-298); the Latin translation is in (but not by) Hilka (p. 5-32); 
the French translation is by Carmoly (p. 49-150); and the Arabic transla- 
tion is in Maase Shaashuim (1 fols. 1-24). 

There have been references to other translations, both completed and 
unfinished, but these efforts were lost, or the reports unfounded, or the 
scholars dead before their task was done. By the Latin inscription on 
MS. Harl. 5449 it appears that Gilbert Gaulmin, professor of Hebrew at 
the University of Paris in the seventeenth century, had completed a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew into Latin with notes and intended it for publication. 
After Gaulmin's death; Groddeck, professor of Oriental N ges at Leip- 
zig, undertook the task.55 We know no more of it. According to Demp- 
ster 5% and Mackenzie," James Bonaventure Hepburn (Jacobus Bona- 
ventura Hepburnus ), a traveler and Hebraist and overseer of the Oriental 
books in the Vatican (died 1620), translated Mishle Sendebar into Latin. 
This is the only reference we have to this translation. In 1838, a M. Pichard 
proposed to edit and translate Mishle Sendebar into French. But he died 
before he could achieve his goal? And as late as 1936, Gaster wrote 

(V'Zot, p. 39) that he wished to prepare a Hebrew text and English trans- 
Mere 21 God in his mercy will give me health and strength to carry it 
through.” Gaster died in 1939. 

Since a new edition has been prepared, it is proper to describe the 
previous work done in this area. The evaluations that follow are brief 
because it seemed advisable to confine specific notations and comparisons 
to instances in the text of the new edition. 


а. Sengelmann offered the earliest modern translation of Mishle Sendebar 
into a vernacular tongue. His commentary and introduction are thoroughly 
unreliable since he himself depends first on Deslongchamps 5** and then 
proceeds to build false Se. e. g., that the Syriac source mentioned 
in Syntipas is, in fact, Mishle Sendebar. Sengelmann used the Venice 1544 


54 There is also a Latin translation by Wagenseil on MS. Leipzig 32. This is unpublished and 

Ihave not seen it. 

55 Cf. G. Ellis, Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances (rev. by J. O. Halliwell, London 

1848) 400. 

56 Thomas Dempster, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum п (Edinburgh 1829) 364. 

57 George Mackenzie, The Lives and Characters of the Most Eminent Writers of the Scots 

Nation m (Edinburgh 1722) 516. 

58 Cf. Carmoly 43. 

58a A, S. Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Fables Indiennes (Paris 1838) 3, 80, develops the idea first 
expressed by J. Görres in Die Teutschen Volksbucher (Heidelberg 1807) 154, that the birth- 

plas of Шел romance was probably India. 
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printed edition as his base; his translation is often incorrect," and it is 
always free. In the case of the story Balneator, he appears shocked and 
primly offers it only in Latin translation as an Appendix. Comparetti 
(p. 64) felt very strongly about Зараа “What Sengelmann has writ- 
ten concerning this [Mishle Sendebar] I do not . . . stop to consider for 
I am sorry to be obliged to say it is really a miracle of inaccuracy and of 
what is the opposite of true criticism." 


b. Carmoly's translation first appeared in the Revue Orientale 1 (1843/44). 
Although Carmoly states expressly that, unlike Sengelmann, he has made 
unto himself *une loi de ne rien omettre de cette antique composition," 
he nonetheless mU sonia and bowdlerizes (p. 111-12, 124). Carmoly 
states that his translation is based on Con. and the Venice edition, as well 

«85 MS. Bibl. Nat. Hebr. 1282 (referred to here as Bi.) and a MS in his 
own possession (р. 44 f.). The introduction, of course, takes no cognizance 
of a second redaction (or, rather, erroneously considers Bi. a second re- 
daction) and while it does not indulge in fanciful notions in the manner 
of Cassell, it has ceased to have real value in the light of later scholarship 
and modern textual techniques. 


Cassel’s edition and especially his translation have assumed particular 
significance in Sindibad-Seven Sages studies since 1890. The reason is 
simple: his was the latest translation of a work few scholars in the field 
were equipped to read, and his "copious notes," as Campbell calls them, 
were quantitatively overpowering.® Because of the importance Cassell 
assumed in subsequent scholarship, very close attention has been paid 
to his translation and notes in the new edition. Cassell (p. 211) uses 
Venice 1544 as a base; hence he copies its errors and is forced to amend 
them in his notes. In following this procedure he fails to establish a reli- 
able text based on critical analysis. He has also examined the two Leipzig 
MSS and found them useless because of Wagenseil's corrections and alter- 
ations. Cassell also used MS. Steinschneider 33, which is defective, and 
British Museum MS. Harl. 5449 (= B.M.) which, with its errors and poor 
readings, could do more harm than good in the preparation of an edition. 
Cassel's book is very confusing in its physical design; notes are scattered 
through various sections. He has introduced changes into the text for 
which there is no justification. He makes the king's name Kai-Porus (from 
Bibar);*! the queen becomes Varia (from Beria, or sometimes Bediah); 
Alfruk becomes Holofernes; the names of the sages are emended in trans- 
lation in such a way as to mislead every later scholar who depended on 
Cassell (and most did). 

Cassel’s theory that the Sindibad framework and stories advocate the 
principle of silence (p. 60 ff.) has found no support elsewhere. Cassel 


e$ 


59 E.g., in the story Gibbosi, his error is repeated by Cassel; see below, p. 83. 

90 Was the situation worse before Cassel? Deslongchamps (84 n) admits ignorance of He- 
brew; Н. A. Keller (Li Romans des Sept Sages [Tübingen 1836] p. xx) did not see the Hebrew; 
even Benfey (Pantschatantra, I, 12n) refers to Silvestre de Sacy's articles on the Hebrew (in 
Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, IX [Paris 1813] 397—466). Comparetti seems to have known 
only Sengelmann. 

61 Following him, Campbell, in his PMLA study, p. 6, says: "the Hebrew version calls the 
king Pai Pur.” This is never true. 
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further builds on Benfey’s theory that the Sindibad must be of Indian 
origin by insisting that the book was known in its Indian form in the third 
century C.E., that upon that Indian origin a (lost) Syriac version was 
made, that from this came the Hebrew, and that the whole collection was 
transmitted westward by the Manicheans in the third or fourth century 
С.Е. He claims (р. 310) that the Hebrew version bears the stamp of the 
Byzantine period “und hat ein griechisch-syrisches vorbild.” The Greek 
influence is verified, according to Cassel, by the Greek names of the sages. 
To arrive at this conclusion, however, he transliterates (p. 253) Apulin or 
Apalbin as “Apuleius,” Lukman as “Lucianus,” Amir as “Homer.” The 
character Alfruk in the story Gladius becomes “Holofernes.” His errors 
in transcription are too numerous to list. 

Cassel fared even worse with his translation. In the story Gibbosi, for 
example, he submits that the drunken hunchbacks are placed in another 
room, engage in a row, strangle one another and perish. True, he followed 
Carmoly and Sengelmann in this reading, but he claimed to be improving 
on their translations. Here is the Hebrew: 


OY ADT AS Мз man men ons лао Dawn nnnbev ny opni 
Amb" луд pim 


Here axe the translations: 


Cass: Sogleich stand die Dame auf mit ihrer Dienerin: [sic] trugen 
die Leute in einen anderen Raum [Carm.: dans un autre endroit de la 
maison, Seng.: in ein anderes Haus] derüber [drinnen, Seng., la, Carm.] 
entstand Zank; die Trunkenen erwurgten zich im Zank und starben 
[Carm.: ils se querellérent, se battirent, s'étranglerent mutuellement et 
moururent.] 


How could they strangle each other without leaving a surviving stran- 
gler? Cassel (and his predecessors) misread the word M313 (notzah) 
as coming from the word ПУ (nitzah) to “strive,” instead of realizing 
that the word means "feathers." The word has this meaning as far back 
as the Bible ( Ezekiel 17:3, 7; Job 39:13). 

First to note this was B. Heller in 1908.9? He also suggested an inter- 
esting emendation for N33, claiming that a “house” or "room" is too large 
for the purpose, and offering "r*2n3" — in a barrel. Strangely, Stein- 
schneider, who attacked Cassel in 1893 for his “mit allen Mitteln der 
Phantasie unterstutzte" hypotheses (p. 889), overlooked this error. 


d. Habermann's reprint is actually a reconstructed text based on Con., 
Venice 1544, and Cassel’s edition." A comparison with Con. shows that 
Habermann has emended many readings, and corrected what he considers 
grammatical and typographical errors. He has, however, committed some 
of his own. On p. 39, in the story Senex Caecus, he omits several impor- 
tant lines. In fact, throughout Senex Caecus it can be seen clearly that 


62 Bernard Heller, Revue des Études Juives тут ( Paris 1908) 127. 

93 This emendation is accepted by Habermann who credits Heller, but with the wrong page, 
p. 271. 

64 Habermann 50. 
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Habermann treats his text too freely. His reprint, despite the brief his- 
torical and bibliographical note, cannot be called a critical edition. And 
of course he takes no notice of the Group B redaction, following through- 
out the content-order of Con. 


е. Hilka made the most recent important contribution to Mishle Sendebar 
studies when he published in 1912 MS. Berlin Kgl., Bibl. lat. quo. 618, 
which contains, on fols. 118'-135*, a Latin translation of Mishle Sendebar. 
Composed in Italy, this work is claimed by Hilka to be the first Latin 
translation of any Oriental version of the Seven Sages, even though he 
admits (p. xii) that it was concluded no earlier than 1407. The relation- 
ship between Mishle Sendebar and Hilka’s Latin is indisputable: (1) the 
sage is named Syndebar at the very outset (p. 1); (2) the story Striga and 
the story Fons are combined into one, as they are in no other Eastern 
version (p. 11); (3) the hunchbacks in the story Gibbosi are smothered 
with feathers (p. 11). 

Unfortunately Hilka's MS is incomplete at the beginning and at the 
end. Thus we do not have the names of the sages (except Sendebar). 
Among its interesting variants is the name for the bird in the story Avis. 
Hilka’s MS reads “pica,” which agrees with the reading in Group B, with 
the Western versions (pica-pie-magpie), and with the Latin version 
of Kalilah of John of Capua.* 


Other Versions in the Hebrew Tradition 


Aside from the versions described above, there are several works indirectly 
connected with Mishle Sendebar. Their relationship is more than peripheral, 
but they are distinctly out of the main line of the Mishle Sendebar tradition. 
While they do not specifically concern this study and are all late, they are 
mentioned here in order to establish their precise status with respect to 
Mishle Sendebar. 

Under this heading fall the Mishle Irsto, the Ziben Veizen Mansters, the 
Maase von Mann und Veib, the Damesek Eliezer, an eighteenth-century 
Sieben Veizen Meinsters, and B'Eder M'shalim. They may be described 
briefly as follows: | 


Mishle Irsto (807% *900), translated probably from Italian or Spanish 
into Hebrew by R. Isaac Uziel, rabbi of Amsterdam from 1616 to 1622, 
was edited and published in Jerusalem in 1945.88 The framework is similar 
to that of Mishle Sendebar, but the work is very much inflated and 

iven to moralizing. Only one story, Canis, is found in both Mishle Sende- 

ar and Mishle Irsto (Almaliah, p. 55). In contrast to the unconditional 
pardon granted the queen in Mishle Sendebar, she is here permitted to 
commit suicide. The king wishes to wreak vengeance upon her corpse 
(in accordance with the advice of his counselors), but Irsto persuades him 


95 Ed. Joseph Derenbourg, Directorium Vitae Humanae (Paris 1887) 89. 
68 Abraham Almaliah, ed., Mishle Irsto [Hebrew] (Jerusalem 1945). 
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to bury the queen with honor, in order to assure himself a long reign. 
Apparently Mishle Irsto is derived from the Erasto version of the “Versio 
Italica” group of Italian recensions of the Seven Sages. It is thus a direct 
descendant of the Western group with no antecedents in Mishle Sende- 
bar or other members of the Book of Sindibad." 


Ziben Veizen Mansters fun Roym, Seven Wise Masters of Rome 
(m Tib DIWWIND T9) 1257 0), in Yiddish-German [Hebrew characters] 
by Jacob ben Meir Offenbach, 1714 (copies in the Bodleian Library, 
Opp. 8° 1070, 1071, 1072) is one of the many versions stemming from 
the type known as the Historia Septem Sapientum Romae, accepted by 
Campbell (who follows G. Paris) to be based on the A type. Again, we 
have here an Occidental derivative, this time in Yiddish-German, with 
no relation to Mishle Sendebar except that both were prepared for 
Jewish audiences. 

Maase, Tale of Husband and Wife (nwyn), in rimed Yiddish-German, 
no date (Bodl. catalogue p. 618, no. 3932) mentioned by Steinschneider 
as containing two stories of the fifth day. 

Damasek Eliezer (“у pw), MS in the Bodleian (Neubauer 1440), 
sub-titled the story of the seven wise masters and King Pontianus, was 
translated into Hebrew from the German by Eliezer, grandson of Rabbi 
Moses Isserles (seventeenth century). 

Sieben Veizen Meinsters, Seven Wise Masters (БУУЧ jr 1377), is 
mentioned only by Carmoly who says (p. 40) it was published by Abra- 
ham Proops, Amsterdam 1775, 8°, 47 fols. Carmoly learns from the title 
page that this work is by a certain Sender ben Eliah Mossel, who claimed 
to have read a German version and found it so bad that he was herewith 
presenting a text translated from a Dutch version. The king's name here 
is Pontianus. 

B'Eder M'shalim, Flock of Parables (09% туз), translated from the 
German into Hebrew by Samson (Aryeh) ben Moshe Friedburg, Ham- 
burg 1777-79. There are two autographed MSS in the Bodleian. Neubauer 
catalogue 1441, 1993. The king’s name is Diocletian. 

It is important to remember that all of the above are derived from Occi- 
dental versions, particularly the Latin Historia, and are, aside from evi- 
dence of Jewish participation in the widespread interest engendered by 
the Seven Sages, unrelated to Mishle Sendebar. 


* * * 


Though it lies outside the scope of this article to introduce supporting evi- 
dence, the foregoing division of MSS into two groups requires a statement 
concerning the relationship of the two groups, a brief comparison between 
Ox. I and Ox. II, and a summary of reasons dictating the choice of Ox. II as 
the basis for my new edition of Mishle Sendebar. 


87 For further references, see Campbell, Seven Sages, xxvii, xxix. 
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The MSS of Group A and of Group B undoubtedly stem from a common 
source, but there are sharp differences between the two groups as well as 
marked similarities in the MSS within each group. While Group A agrees 
in content and order of stories with Group B from the beginning through the 
two Absalom stories, it differs completely towards the end. Even within the 
areas of agreement, Group A differs from Group B. Yet the two groups com- 
plete one another. Group A also shows a greater affinity between its MSS 
and the printed text than does Group B. 

That Ox. I and Ox. II derive from one common parent while the MSS in 
Group A (апа Соп.) derive from another, is apparent in many instances, 
cited ad locum in the text of the new edition. A few examples are: 1) In all 
of Group A, but in neither MS of Group B, when Sendebar sends the prince 
home, he announces that he will himself go into hiding for seven days. 
2) When the queen tempts the prince, Group A— but not Group B — 
underscores the ability of the queen to make the prince speak by having her 
say that the youth “loves me like a sister.” 3) In the story Catula, all members 
of Group A agree that the girl was metamorphosed into a bitch because she 
refused to yield to her suitor’s will; Group B states that the “mother” did 
not allow the suitor to have her daughter. 4) A lengthy interpolation at the 
very opening of Mishle Sendebar is found in all of Group A, but not in 
Group B. 

Finally, why was a MS of Group B chosen as the basis for the new edition, 
and why was Ox. П selected from the two Group B MSS? 

It was noted by Gaster (V'Zot, p. 17) that in general the entire codex 
Ox. I copies its tales accurately. Yet the Mishle Sendebar portion is error- 
sprinkled and flawed by missing words. Since we have before us a manuscript 
with good texts in other instances, the scribe must have been working from 
an older Mishle Sendebar copy — a faulty copy of a still older text. If Ox. I 
then belongs to the early thirteenth century, or possibly to the second half 
of the twelfth century, the original from which the scribe of Ox. I made his 
copy must be placed in the middle or early part of the twelfth century; if 
that copy was made from an earlier copy, the latter carries us back to the 
eleventh century. The older text from which the faulty copy was made must 
have been a better one. That such an earlier, better text once existed is shown 
by a reading of Ox. II. For in the latter MS we have a text that is obviously 
to be grouped with Ox. I but whose readings are often far more correct. 

A second criterion in the selection of Ox. П is the fact that it presents three 
stories (Jusjurandum, Fur et Luna, and Ingenia) never before considered 
as being in the Mishle Sendebar canon and never before edited, translated, 
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or published. The significance of these stories to Mishle Sendebar and to the 
Seven Sages tradition is considerable and is discussed in detail in my larger 
study. 

The third and last major consideration has been that modern translations 
and editions have relied chiefly on the printed text (Con. or Venice 1544) 
with its confused opening, corruptions, and misreadings. The new edition 
presents, for the first time, a reliable text and an accurate translation of all of 
the stories in Mishle Sendebar. 

Henceforth, then, comparisons of Eastern versions of the Book of Sindibad, 
as well as discussions of the relation of the Book of Sindibad with the Seven 
Sages of Rome, will have to deal with the fact that there are two very early 
traditions in the Hebrew version, one of which contains tales never before 
deemed part of Mishle Sendebar. 





The Case for Internal Evidence (6) 
The Signature of Style* 


By Davm V. ERDMAN 


GG ANY WORK,” wrote Coleridge, “which claims to be held authentic, 

must have had witnesses, and competent witnesses; this is external 
evidence. Or it may be its own competent witness; tbis is called internal 
evidence.” He then made a further and useful distinction — between direct 
and indirect kinds of evidence. “Or [the work's] authenticity may be de- 
duced from indirect testimony, such as the absence of all contradiction; or 
from the absurdity of supposing it to be a forgery, as in the case of the works 
of Virgil, Cicero, &c. which the Jesuit Hardouin contended to have been 
forged by Monks, in the dark ages.” ! 

“Why must there be external evidence?” asks Professor Sherbo, in the 
preceding paper. I take him to mean “Why must there be direct external 
evidence?” For of course we must always have at least the indirect testimony 
that the work was not published before our author was born, and so on. 
Within the frame of reference of our present discussion — which I take to 
be the assessment of printed documents of such provenience as to suggest 
possible attribution to an author of established canon who continues to be 
re-read for his own sake — if we agree that there need not always be direct 
external evidence, we may be tempted to ask, in return, whether there 
always must be internal evidence. But the answer is that there must. 

We are talking of course about good evidence. Our actual working limits 
keep us to debatable instances, in every one of which there is presumably 
some internal and some external (if only indirect) evidence. The debate is 
over what constitutes evidence sufficiently good to persuade us that an ad- 
mittedly probable attribution can be accepted as certain. 

I agree with Professor Sherbo in holding that internal evidence can be 
sufficient — provided the indirect testimony is not seriously inclement. For 
example I have no hesitation in accepting Professor Ronald Crane’s attribu- 


* Paper read at the Paghi Institute at Columbia University, September 5, 1958, in a sympo- 
sium on “Attribution by Internal Evidence.” 

Other papers in the symposium appeared in the November 1958 and January 1959 issues. 
The expansion of a “comment from the floor” will be published next. Earlier papers in this 
Bulletin series appeared in August 1957 (1), October 1987 (2, 8), December 1957 and January 
1958 (3 continued). All these back issues, including the symposium papers (4, 5), are still in 
print. 

1 “Intercepted Correspondence,” Morning Post, 3 Feb 1800, 
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tion to Goldsmith of “A Neglected Mid-Eighteenth-Century Plea for Orig- 
inality" ? which appeared in the Critical Review in 1760 at a time when 
Goldsmith was among the Review's circle of contributors. Professor Crane 
adduces no direct external evidence but demonstrates a half dozen substan- 
tial parallelisms of detail, in idea and anecdote and use of sources, which 
amount to strong coincidence in a “particular association of doctrines” and 
in “the radical temper with which [these are] expressed.” Crane does not 
dwell on his stylistic point, the temper of the expression, though its presence 
is reassuring. But he makes a case with parallels that are not simply added 
up but are grasped together as constituting a general coincidence. Uncon- 
vincing demonstrations of parallelism are those that rely on the false “safety 
in the number of parallels used” ? and neglect to examine their quality and 
the question of whether their "particular association" may be significant. 

On similar grounds I am inclined to accept the attribution of the Second 
and Third “Advices to a Painter" to Marvell (if Marvell indeed is *undoubt- 
edly” the author of “Last Instructions to a Painter”) * and of the “Essay on 
Elegies” to Johnson (with some lingering uneasiness about the somewhat 
elusive question of its style).5 But I am much more hesitant about the attri- 
bution to Christopher Smart of Mother Midnight's Comical Pocket-Book 
[in the first essay in this series] — not because we have to have direct 
external evidence in every case, but because we are shown here neither that, 
nor characteristic style, nor any impressively particular association of ideas. 
When the parallelisms are rather diffusely scattered than closely associated, 
it is of course necessary to resort to numbers. But in that case the eligibility 
of each suffrage requires close scrutiny. Have unrelated commonplaces any 
cumulative force? Can “Taffy” (a common nickname but said to be uncom- 
mon in poetry) and a poet's fascination with female breasts have differentia- 
tive power? ê If we must put question marks beside several of the parallel- 
isms, how can a column of 1? + 1? + 1? be calculated? 

Professor Sherbo has reminded us that the concept of “a characteristic 
style” is fraught with nebulosity — and that even the inimitable character 


2 Philological Quarterly xm (1934) 21-29. 

3 Ekeblad, cited in note 14 below. 

4 George de F. Lord, in this Bulletin uxu (November 1958) 551-570. 

5 Arthur Sherbo, in this Bulletin rxm (January 1959) 5-22. The objection which Sherbo 
lists that “Not all the sentences are characteristically Johnsonian” is not so strong as would be 
the more significant objection that no pe ae sentences are cited. Not an expert 
or frequent reader of Johnson myself, I cannot tell whether this objection is met by the sentences 
included in the list of scrambled Johnsonian and non-Johnsonian passages, though the immediate 
point of the list 1s rather to demonstrate the difficulty of such citation. 

8 See Sherbo's first paper in this series, Bulletin ихт (August 1057) 881, 376. 
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of Johnsonian style does not infallibly manifest itself. It is quite true that 
the inimitable component is not always easily distinguishable from the imi- 
table ones. It was not just any verse of Wordsworth’s that Coleridge felt he 
could recognize in the deserts of Arabia. Nevertheless, granted that a writer’s 
style is sometimes silent, it must be recognized that the test of style is always 
crucial, at least in the negative sense. There are styles that would rule out 
Marvell as author; others that would rule out Smart; others Johnson: no 
matter how impressive the external evidence. It should also be recognized 
that the test of style can be decisive in a positive sense. 

Certainly any real neglect of this test can be perilous. Let me illustrate 
with a horrible example from my own work in progress. In the autumn of 
1802 Coleridge sent to the London Morning Post several kinds of contribu- 
tions from Keswick — poetry old and new, essays on the Affairs of France 
and on Jacobinism, and a piece of local society news from Buttermere en- 
titled “Romantic Marriage” (published 11 October): 


On the 2d instant a Gentleman, calling himself Alexander Augustus 
Hope, Member [of Parliament] for Linlithgowshire, and brother to the 
Earl of Hopetown, was married . .. near Keswick, to a young woman, 
celebrated by the tourists under the name of The Beauty of Butter- 
mere. . . . She is rather gap-toothed, and somewhat pock-fretten. But 
her face is very expressive, and . . . her figure and movements are 
graceful to a miracle. She ought indeed to have been called the Grace 
of Buttermere, rather than the Beauty. 


There had been some doubt of this Mr Hope's intentions, since he seemed 
to be courting two women at once, but his marriage "with a poor girl with- 
out money, family, or expectations, [had] weakened the suspicions enter- 
tained to his disadvantage [by] the good people of Keswick. . . .” Within a 
few days the newspaper was informed that the real Alexander Hope was in 
Vienna. Coleridge with sad alacrity investigated the true "particulars of 
the novel of real life . . . among our mountains,” and his reports (still sent 
anonymously from Keswick), first still headed "Romantic Marriage" but 
then “The Fraudulent Marriage," were published 22 October and 5 Novem- 
ber. The real name of the bigamist imposter was John Hatfield, who fled 
but was captured in Wales and taken to London in December amid reports 
that "poor Mary of Buttermere is with child" and that another wife was visit- 
ing Hatfield in gaol. 

Coleridge's authorship of the three Keswick reports is witnessed by their 
style and by much testimony of a circumstantial kind, plus the statements 
of his daughter and of Thomas DeQuincey. I was on perfectly firm ground 
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when I decided to add to the canon “A Detailed Account of the Keswick 
Imposter” published 20 November and 31 December in the same newspaper. 
The major evidence was the fact that these essays, in the first person, were 
avowedly contributed by the same correspondent who had sent in the first 
reports.” The test of style was passed modestly but fairly. Their prose is 
easily Coleridgean, yet so busily narrative that the characteristic touches are 
quiet; in the first essay there is only one landing-place where the author takes 
time to pause and exhibit the signature of inimitable Coleridgean metaphor: 
“Tt seems to have been a maxim with him [our adventurer] to leave as few 
white interspaces as possible in the crowded map of his villainy.” 

That is authentic Coleridge, though it is not my present purpose to demon- 
strate the attribution of these 1802 accounts. Their discovery and their unob- 
trusive style are what tempted me to my folly of 1803. Further temptation lay 
in the opportunity to overthrow the tradition that Coleridge had ceased writ- 
ing for the Morning Post in 1802. First I found a political editorial of 6 Jan- 
uary 1803 that appears unmistakably his. Then I followed the directions in 
a letter of June 1803 — “You may expect certain Explosions in the Morning 
Post, Coleridge versus Fox — in about a week" — a letter that continues 
to bear editorial annotation to the effect that no work of his after 1802 has 
been identified — and I found the promised explosions in a pair of "Essays 
on The Men and The Times" in the Morning Post of 18 July and 20 August 
1803. Here was proof that Coleridge was still writing for Stuart: proof, be- 
cause the explosions are Coleridgean in style, in matter, in allusion; because 
the letter announcing them is direct external evidence of his intention to 
write them; and because — as you will be comforted to learn after having 
so much unsworn testimony waved before your eyes — these two essays 
of explosion bear the familiar signature of Coleridge's initials, in Greek, 
"EXTHZE." 

When I found another report on the fraudulent Hatfield in the paper of 
19 August 1803, in date just between the two signed essays, I plunged. This 
attribution seemed supported by abundant external evidence. In Coleridge's 
letters and notebooks the thought of Hatfield — and Iago — keeps popping 
up. His frauds remained the sensation of the year; he was tried for forgery 
and condemned to death at the assizes in mid-August at Carlisle; and the 
Wordsworths and Coleridge made a point of being in Carlisle for the trial 


7 Strong external evidence is the fact that this "Detailed Account" is the source (as the earlier 
and briefer reports cannot be) of Thomas DeQuincey's statement (Literary Reminiscences, 
ch vii) that “Coleridge made the public merry” with insults to “the Liverpool merchant" 
(Crump) in the Morning Post. 
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and for an interview with the condemned imposter, as we know from Doro- 
thy Wordsworth’s Journal. We know also that the walk to Scotland they 
had begun was financed by a loan from Daniel Stuart, editor of the Morning 
Post. Who but Coleridge could have sent Stuart the letter from Carlisle which 
he published on the 19th? Though brief and lacking any striking idiosyn- 
cracies, the report of Hatfield's trial has a lively literary tone, quoting Polly 
Peachem apropos of the ladies’ interest in Hatfield's "blue vivid eyes, &c.,” 
and concluding that, as “a doubt does not remain that he will be executed, 
[he] may now sing, with Macheath, 


"And this way at once I please all my wives.’” 


I was sure Coleridge could have written this report, and I was overwhelmed 
by the external evidence, circumstantial though it all was (for Coleridge 
nowhere says "I reported the trial”). 

Further evidence came with Professor Coburn’s publication of the Cole- 
ridge Notebooks. Entries there? confirmed the impression (obscured by a 
distortion of DeQuincey’s) that Coleridge did interview Hatfield in gaol: 
“Then visited Hatfield, impelled by Miss Wordsworth — vain, a hypocrite/It 
is not by mere Thought, I can understand this man”; they added details: “At 
Carlisle I alarmed the whole Court . . . by hallooing to Wordsworth who 
was... on the other side of the Hall — Dinner!” and also precise dates. 

What the precision of dating effected, however, was not the confirmation 
of my attribution but its overthrow. Coleridge's authorship of the letter to 
Stuart turned out, indeed, to have been impossible. For that report covers 
the first day of the trial, 15 August, and was posted before sentence had been 
pronounced. Notebook entries show that Coleridge and his friends did not 
arrive until 16 August, when they attended the sentencing, after which they 
dined and then visited the gaol.® 

That was a narrow escape, for which I have to thank Miss Coburn. For 
the external evidence which lured me into accepting this report — Oh of 
course now I can see that Coleridge would have compared Hatfield to Iago 
not Macheath — might never have emerged into the light of day in such 
clarity of detail as to compell me to reverse my judgment. It had been 
greased with the very best butter of external indirect evidence — which one 
should realize can never be good enough. Yes, we do have to have good 


8 The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed Kathleen Coburn (New York 1957) 1 1482. 


9 т 1427, 1429, 1432. Details of the trial are from W. M. Medland and Charles Weobly, A Col- 
lection of Remarkable and Interesting Criminal Trials (London 1808) 1 294—295. 
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internal evidence. In this instance the lack of distinctly characteristic marks 
of style, coupled with the lack of any direct external evidence such as the 
unambiguous back-reference found in the new Hatfield articles of 1802 (“In 
the former accounts, with which I first introduced our hero . . . I have already 
described ‘the beauty of Buttermere’ ”),!9 should have caused a stay of 
judgment in the first place. 

The very brevity of some pieces of writing intensifies the problem. If the 
Hatfield obituary (to call it that) had been two or three thousand words 
long, with still no peculiarly Coleridgean turn of thought or expression, I 
think I should have been more skeptical. Yet brevity is not crucial as long 
as we rely on the quality rather than the quantity of evidence — and if 
we resign ourselves to the probability that short paragraphs or essays by 
Coleridge in which he fails to rise above or veer aside from the fairly stand- 
ard prose of other laborers in the same vineyard ought to escape our detection. 

If on the other hand quantitative tests are applied, units of prose (or 
verse) much longer than newspaper articles (or sonnets) or eighteenth cen- 
tury reviews (in the Critical) — all the material on my own work table 
— are required. The analyses of G. Udney Yule call for thousands of occur- 
rences, in each unit, of the parts of speech counted. (I don't know how 
these minimal quantities can be safely reduced.) Even supposing we had 
essays long enough to contain over a thousand verbs each, so that we could 
get the ratio of verbs to adjectives; and supposing we acquired statistics of 
the practice of his contemporaries for comparison, how could we be sure 
the ratio in any single example was significant? In a spot check of the longest 
essays I could find, by Coleridge and certainly not by him, I found no-mean- 
ingful distributions emerging. But it must be noted that Yule and other 
statistical measurers of vocabulary do not themselves claim to have found 
tests sufficiently delicate to detect authorship.!? 

With qualitative (or should we call it “depth”) analysis even a sonnet 
does not seem necessarily too small. Last year I published a rather tedious 
demonstration of a "concordance test" applied to several newspaper sonnets 


10 20 Nov 1802. 

11 The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary (Cambridge University Press 1944). 

12 Paul E. Bennett, "The Statistical Measurement of a Stylistic Trait in Julius Caesar and As 
You Like It,” Shakespeare Quarterly уш (Winter 1957) 83-50, is ey referred to as 
demonstrating an authorship test, but Bennett’s own disclaimers should be heeded. He applies 
Yule’s measure of “the characteristic,” i.e. of the repetitiveness of the vocabulary of a given 
work, to two plays and finds that in regard to this aspect of style “Shakespeare is very similar 
to himself.” So Yule had found Maca ay and Bunyan to be. And the three writers” degrees 
of repetitiveness fall in different bands of the spectrum. Yet Bennett wishes not to suggest that 
“the characteristic” will provide “an infallible test of authorship, for it may well tura out that 
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possibly written by Coleridge. The sonnets that failed the test were more 
probably not his than too short. In one instance, a Morning Chronicle sonnet 
“To Mrs. Siddons,” I was successful (judging from the response of readers, 
including myself) in detecting the pattern of a special cluster of associated 
words and phrases that matched the associational clusters of known Cole- 
ridge verse sufficiently to imply common authorship. The Coleridge Con- 
cordance has not proved of much help with the prose, but the usefulness of a 
sort of home-made collection of the metaphorical language in his known 
prose suggests that a systematic prose concordance would be desirable. (See, 
however, notes 26 and 27.) 

The shortest bits of prose I have attempted to identify with any success 
are reviews in the Critical Review. Here the indirect external evidence has 
to be quite strong: indications that Coleridge was writing for the Critical 
Review for the months in question and interested in the books in question. 
And the internal evidence has to be a strong combination of the appearance 
of Coleridgean quality (in thought and style) with impressive parallels 
between the reviews and Coleridge’s immediately contemporary letters 
and verse. 

Even when we are dealing with the much larger blocks of prose which 
Coleridge and other editorial writers contributed to the Morning Post, we 
are not on very safe ground unless we have both these kinds of internal 
evidence: the look of his style and the link of parallels with his known work. 
The severest test of our powers of recognition — and of our good judgment 
— comes when we are driven to rely upon the look alone. When Coleridge, 
in a letter of 1796, tries to define what it is that “peculiarizes my style of 
Writing . . . sometimes a beauty, and sometimes a fault,” he can only gen- 
eralize the cause, not the effect: "I feel strongly, and I think strongly; but I 
seldom feel without thinking, or think without feeling." 18 This is hardly a 


touchstone, but it indicates what must, nevertheless, be taken somehow into 


some of Shakespeare's plays will have the same characteristic as some, say, of Jonson’s plays, 
whereas other of his plays might yield the same characteristic as, perhaps, one of Marlow’s.” 
'The mechanized research of the future may assemble vast uency counts — as like as not 
filling the whole spectrum and erasing the present appearance of possibly significant differences. 
Bennett adds, "The real desideratum is to develop objective measures of several different 
signiflcant aspects of style; authorship might then confidently be ascribed when two or three 
or four of these measures were in substantial agreement.” 

In correspondence F. W. Bateson makes the suggestion that the present qualitative weighing 
of Coleridge's style which takes the metaphorical passages as most distinctive might be followed 
by statistical pursuit of such promising matters as the metaphor-simile ratio or the ratio of main 
to dependent verbs. 


18 Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed E. L. Griggs (Oxford 1956) 1 279. 
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account — the characteristic working of our author’s mind. “Links” that vio- 
late its contours are usually specious. 

Consider the problem of multiple authorship as exemplified in the ap- 
parently successful effort, protracted over many years, to assign different 
parts of A Cure for a Cuckold to three different playwrights. The various 
scholars doing this have relied chiefly on the method of parallel passages, 
and in a recent issue of ELH Professor Inga-Stina Ekeblad, without exactly 
reopening the question, argues that “as long as discussions of authorship 
exclusively centre on ‘parallels’ of scattered words and phrases, so long is 
one liable not to see the wood for the trees.” 14 Meaningful discussion must 
concern itself with “the very structure of an author’s dramatic verse.” Citing 
the parallels used to ascribe part of the play to Webster, she insists that “the 
parallelism, to mean much, should be supported by the observation [which 
she then makes with some impressiveness] that here, as repeatedly in Web- 
ster's tragedies, one character is using a very concrete metaphor to describe 
to another character his emotional impact on her,” and that one can observe 
“what we might call the ‘constructional rhythm’ of Webster’s dramatic 
poetry,” a characteristic [and presumably unique] movement from swift, 
foreboding dialogue to slow analytic speeches yielding a “ pattern of simple 
(and yet intricate) lucidity.” Miss Ekeblad does not press this demonstration; 
she finds herself in agreement with F. L. Lucas’s distribution of scenes to var- 
ious authors; she only questions the exclusive use of parallels to reach such 
conclusions. Yet without the parallels would she venture, I wonder, to vouch 
for “intricate lucidity” here and only complicated “flatness” there? 

Parallels can be illusory or coincidental; recognition of the author’s signa- 
ture in characteristic constructional rhythms or in modes of metaphor and 
metaphysics can be precarious. It is the combination of the two that consti- 
tutes the most satisfactory internal evidence. The strong parallels give 
objective and independent support to the reader’s impression that he recog- 
nizes unique marks of style; the recognition of such marks lifts the parallel- 
ism out of the realm of pure coincidence. Both of these are double-edged 
tools; properly sharpened and employed together, they are the best we have. 


THE EXTENSIVE Coleridgean territory where these tools need to be used 
is that of unsigned prose contributions to the newspapers — to the Morning 
Post within the possible span of six years through August 1803 and to the 
Courier from possibly 1804 to the 1820s. Direct external testimony, con- 


14 “Webster’s Constructional Rhythm,” ELH, A Journal of English Literary History xxiv (1957) 
165-176. Й 
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firmed by the evidence of style, has established his authorship of a great 
number of essays, chiefly in the political editorial department. Yet over a 
third of the Morning Post essays collected by his daughter Sara Coleridge 
in her edition of his Essays On His Own Times (1850) were presented on 
the contents page (or in notes) as “Contributions . . . judged, chiefly from 
internal evidence, to be probably Mr. Coleridge’s.” Sara’s judgment has 
been accepted by all Coleridgeans of the ensuing century, I believe, and 
further evidence has turned up that strengthens most of her “internal” 
attributions. She lacked access to anything like a full run of the newspaper. 
Searching the file of the Morning Post at Peele’s Coffee House, she found 
that Time had been “especially edacious of my Father's compositions, as if 
he anticipated an attempt to rescue them from his maw for ever." And she 
could not easily consult all her father's manuscripts. What I have been doing, 
in the last half dozen years (with the assistance of Mrs David Glickfield, 
for a time), is to complete and buttress Sara’s work, by means of the 
modern availability of nearly complete newspaper files and of extant Cole- 
ridge manuscripts. | 

I feel confident that Sara Coleridge, if she had seen them, would have 
accepted virtually all of the new attributions 18 — a total of some 25 to 
30,000 words of new essays, many confirmed by direct external evidence, 
the rest supported, like most of Sara’s attributions now, by the combination 
of the two kinds of internal evidence I have been talking about: idiosyncratic 
style — and parallels with known writings, including jottings in the newly 
published Notebooks. 

Out of Sara’s “probable” attributions, I find only one of the Morning Post 

essays that I would reject, more out of caution than from any firm conviction 
that it is not by Coleridge. When she wrote that “there are few that do not 
contain sentences or phrases to be found elsewhere in his writings, or some 
other special marks of his style,” 1? I take her to have been very uncertain 
about such things as the one essay I refer to. As she went to press she herself 
put queries upon the two that she called the “most dubious of the conjec- 
turals” 18 in the Courier (1811). These did not pass the test of style, and in 
15 For a preliminary list see Charlotte Woods Glickfield, “Coleridge’s Prose Contributions to 
the Morning Post,” PMLA uxrx (1954) 681-685. (Weakest in that j^ for lack of the positive 
evidence of style, is "Theatrical Dispute" 4 Jan 1800.) 
18 So I wrote and spoke. But subsequent examination of her working notes, now in the Victoria 
College Library, Toronto (and cited with that Library's kind permission), reveals that she did 
see — and reject — three of my attributions: 22 Mar, 20 Nov, 31 Dec 1802 (all discussed below). 
(VCL: MS 19 v. 2; 5 MS F10.3, Е10.6.) 


17 Essays On His Own Times (London 1850) 1 lxxv, my italics. 
18 Sara Coleridge's italics. 
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questioning them she put her finger on a special problem of conjecturing 
the authorship of pieces of journalism: “They contain my Father's opinions, 
but, I now think, may not have been from his pen.” 

By and large it is my own impression that, for the whole period of his 
writing for the Morning Post, the opinions of Coleridge are the opinions of 
the newspaper — and vice versa. These opinions vary and even threaten 
at times to separate. In his first attack on Fox in 1802 we can see Coleridge’s 
opinions forging ahead of those of his editor. When Coleridge in the autumn 
of 1800, with matter supplied by Thomas Poole, justifies the ways of monop- | 
olists in grain, we can see Stuart covering himself by opening his columns 
to some opinion on the other side of the question. But in any debatable 
case of attribution, the opinions expressed prove worthless as a test of 
authorship. 

Far otherwise is the manner of their expression. Sara was confident that, 
in her father’s case at least, 


there is a countenance in an author's mode of ae not that a 
man's whole being will look forth from his writings . . . but that enough 
of his intellectual character and temperament will appear in his compo- 
sitions . . . to render the author clearly eee by those well ac- 
quainted with his mental idiosyncrasy. . 

An author d shift his style as a man wears a different habit on differ- 
ent occasions . . . yet the writer's personal identity will shine through it. 


She concedes that there are authors "who can assume different persons as 
well as different costumes," but puts her father in a class with Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dante as far as original genius and strongly individual- 
ized products are concerned. 


My Father's genius was never hidden in the different forms it assumed 
or modes in which it was manifested. The identity was more impressive 
than the diversity in all that proceeded from his mind. In his prose writ- 
ings the union of ardour with precision is one of the most general char- 
acteristics of his manner; and another is the combination of learning 
with imaginativeness. He was wont to illustrate a subject by images 
borrowed from the realm of Faéry [i. e. romance; she might have added 
necromancy, medicine, chemistry, meteorology, navigation] . . . and the 
deep treasury of Scripture. ... His prose was that of a poet, yet possessed 
the appropriate prosaic rhythm; and this is the most general mark, where- 
by it is distinguished from the elegant or forcible writings of his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries and immediate successors. Perhaps there are 
few good styles, such as are not encrusted with icy mannerisms, but pure 
and free and flowing, like a mountain stream in April, which are so rec- 
ognizable as my Father's. . . 
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Sara nevertheless declares the possibility of having been mistaken “in some - 
of my few conjectural attributions” — a wording which, again, indicates 
that she considered only a fraction of her “probable” attributions really 
“conjectural.” 19 

Coleridge himself defended the validity, when dealing with original gen- 
ius, of resting the case for authenticity on the combination of internal evi- 
dence with sufficiently limiting external. In the Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit (Letter III) he put the hypothetical case of the trustworthiness of 
_ quotations attributed to More and Bacon in competent biographies of these 
men, to which “no test ab extra could be applied.” The far larger part of the 
material in question would, he presumed, when compared to canonical writ- 
ings of these men, bear “witness in itself of the same spirit and origin.” Not 
only “its characteristic features, but . . . its surpassing excellence" would 
render “the chances of its having had any other author than the giant-mind, 
to whom the biographer ascribes it, small indeed! " 

When we have gathered from the pages of the Morning Post dozens of 
editorial essays and leading paragraphs that seem to bear witness in them- 
selves of the same spirit and origin as other essays and paragraphs signed by 
Coleridge — signed either in print or in his own handwriting in the bundle 
of clippings that Sara inherited and that provided the basis of her edition 
— what are the chances of the unsigned essays’ having had any other author 
than Coleridge? 

How many contributors to the Morning Post were there in these years, 
and how gigantic were their minds, and what was their writing like? Let 
us consider first the limiting factors. Editorial paragraphs appearing under 
the masthead (leaders or leading paragraphs, without titles) spoke directly 
for the newspaper and were presumably written by the editor or by some- 
one (such as Coleridge) hired by him; consultation often, perhaps always, 
preceded their composition. Twelve of the 25 new essays are in this category 
(I include a letter signed “The Editor”). The other 13 are what we may call 
feature articles, placed separately under independent headlines such as 
"Ireland and La Vendee," “Our Future Prospects,” “The Keswick Imposter,” 


19 Under the heading “Conjectured” in her notebook in Victoria College Library (MS 19 v. 1), 

ing fol 12 recto and continuing 12 verso and 11 verso, Sara lists 25 articles in the Morning 
Post. Of these she accepts only 6 (including 21 Apr 1800). I accept 5 of these and 4 others 
on her list, including the two on the Keswick Imposter. 

It is interesting to note that she too staked much on metaphors. “Midas” is her only note on 
“March 15 [1800]” and “alto relievo" on “Feb 12 [1800]"; oth int to central metaphorical 
passages, and n кора both essays. = ne “F a a [1800]" however, though her note 
is "coquetry of Paul's"; I a t it, ecause of.the ue sage., Нег not 
to indicato that these metaphor were Tel to be main clues. PARETE Е 
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“Advice to the Friends of Freedom.” Theoretically anyone might contribute 
such essays, with or without invitation; sometimes they were reprinted or 
translated from another journal, with or without acknowledgement. On the 
other hand, some were obviously mere overflows from the leading paragraph 
area. Of the 13 such essays now added to the canon, two are quite independ- 
ent and signed by the contributor in a period when he was no longer writing 
leaders; two are signed by place, “Keswick,” narrowing the identity to Cole- 
ridge and his neighbours; but the rest are written in an editorial “we” by 
someone who identifies himself with and speaks for the newspaper and its 
policies. Three of these are in a series, on “Reported Changes” in the British 
cabinet, that wanders in and out of the leader position. Another, on “Gen- 
eral Washington’s Will,” is a sequel to an obituary written as a leading para- 
graph. The remaining five are also, in tone and statement, rather editorial 
pronouncements than contributions received from outside the family. 

How large was the editorial family of the Morning Post? We know that 
Stuart wrote many of his own editorials and that he was assisted by his 
handy man George Lane, who was good at gossip and epigrams and news 
stories but had no mind for the political department. There is enough of a 
canon of Stuart’s political writing (especially in the series signed "X. Y. Z.” 
in the Courier) to familiarize us with his workmanlike but essentially un- 
soaring style. Over the years there are occasional runs of editorial matter 
different in style from the usual Lane-Stuart variety, some by a user of 
clichés in French whom I suspect to be T. G. Street, editor of Stuart’s eve- 
ning paper the Courier, whose own style seems usually easy to distinguish. 
And then there is the legend, evidently correct but imprecisely dated, that 
Stuart was assisted at times by his brother-in-law James Mackintosh — for 
whom Coleridge developed an especial loathing not wholly unrelated to the 
rivalry in their relation to Stuart. (If Sam was dilatory, Jem could write with 
more speed than the printer could follow.) Fortunately the style of James 
Mackintosh, the mechanics of his mind and rhetoric, cannot easily be mis- 
taken for the style of Coleridge — as Coleridge himself was rather intensely 
aware. As early as 1796, in The Watchman, we find Coleridge inveighing, 
with Mackintosh in mind, against the style of “low-minded sophisters” as 
contrasted with the style of Edmund Burke, to which he recognized his 
own style was affinitive: "It seems characteristic of true eloquence, to rea- 
son in metaphors; of declamation, to argue by metaphors,” he asserted in 
this connection.®° 


20 Essays 1 108. It is Professor Lewis Patton's observation that the passage alludes to Mackintosh. 
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Mackintosh left a considerable canon of prose, and there are many essays 
in the Morning Post of comparable declamatory quality, whether by this 
or another sophister, all clearly distinguishable from the spirit and power of 
Coleridgean eloquence. Mackintosh often falls into mechanically parallel 
series, with frequent pairs of epithets or of any short members and a con- 
cluding triplet of short phrases or clauses. Unlike Coleridge’s mountain 
stream his flow meanders or, more abruptly, causes the reader to be con- 
tinually looking to right and to left like a spectator at a tennis match. (The 
Mackintoshian form of this would be: “like a judge or a spectator at a match 
or contest of the amiable sport of lawn tennis.” ) Mackintosh drifts carelessly 
from one metaphor to another, to the distress of anyone with an active imag- 
ination. Here is an example: “Desirous that my own leisure should not be con- 
sumed in sloth, I anxiously looked about for some way of filling it up. . . ." ?! 

The main practical problem thus reduces itself to the differentiation of 
Coleridgean from Mackintoshian rhetoric and metaphor and from Stuartian 
horizontality of intellectual power. In practice the surest quick test, to be 
supported by whatever else affords, is the special quality of Coleridgean 
metaphor. Fortunately Burke was not alive and his writings were not of the 
right political orientation to have entered the pages of Stuart’s paper in 
Coleridge’s day. If the differentiation from Burke’s eloquence had to be 
attempted, the decisions would be immensely more subtle and difficult. And 
of course there remains the possible freak of fate that just in the period of 
Coleridge there was at Stuart’s command a secret, unknown Anti-coleridge 
who wrote with the same true eloquence as Coleridge to baffle our research. 
But much of our internal evidence links phrases and images and especially 
whole metaphors with matter in the Coleridge correspondence and note- 
books — to which we would then have to suppose our Anti-coleridge to have 
had mysterious access. We may allow the argument from absurdity to elimi- 
nate this doppelganger. 

The main thing is that Coleridge is a writer who can seldom proceed any 
distance incognito without being provoked into some ironic comment, some 
gesticulation of metaphor, or some metaphysical outcry that gives him away. 
Sometimes it is a single word: “sequaciousness,” “weather-wisdom,” “fuga- 
cious” (“a temporising, fugacious policy”), “unadding” (“with as obstinate 
and unadding a fidelity” as a parrot, ) “humanness” (a word he uses in 1806 
in a letter as a conscious coinage, which is cited in OED from a letter of his 


21 Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations (London 1799) first paragraph; my italics. 
See Coleridge’s description of Mackintosh’s style, Notebooks 1 609. 
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of 1802, and which appears in italics in one of the newly discovered essays 
of 1800 on Washington). ° It may be a phrase: “the impolite obstinacy of 
events”; “the panic of property” (a favorite, used all his life); “the laby- 
rinthine and improgressive steps of [Bonaparte’s] tiresome figure-dance"; 
“enthusiasm and imagination, mutually feeding each other”; “the chasmy 
and incoherent accounts” of the French Constitution. 

To reason in metaphors is to analyse their implications and employ them 
purposefully. An example: “assumed opinions . . . become real ones; the 
suspension of a tenet is a fainting-fit, that precedes its death.” Another: 
efforts at free thought in France may be “as transient and void of immediate 
effect, as bubbles. . . . Yet still they prove the existence of a vital principle; 
they are the bubbles of a fountain, not such as rise seldom and silent on the 
muddy and stagnant pools of despotism.” Here we have got into the large 
class of variants of his favorite “Medea cauldron” image. Another is the 
“feculence, which has boiled up on the surface of the revolutionary cauldron” 
to be scummed off: this is found in a new essay of December 1799 and is, 
alone, almost enough for the identification — a clincher being the title, 
“Advice to the Friends of Freedom,” which Coleridge repeats in a current 
letter in a list of contributions he says he is writing. 

Two unmistakable “signatures” identify a paragraph of 22 January 1800 
written as the answer of “The Editor” to a letter praising and criticising a 
number of editorials (which happen all to have been by Coleridge). We 
might guess that Stuart would ask Coleridge to write his own answer. But 
the matter is put beyond doubt by, especially, two characteristic flourishes 
of metaphor. In a reference to Ireland, the “parricidal faction” is exclaimed 
against “which has contrived, as it were, to mock a miracle of God, and make 
a Goshen of darkness in a land surrounded by dawning or noon-day light.” 
The concept reappears in the Biographia Literaria (1 168) where Coleridge 
speaks of “a land of darkness, a perfect Anti-Goshen.” 

Incidentally, the uninverted if not hackneyed use of this allusion may be 
cited from William Pitt. Switzerland, said Pitt, “had been exempted from 
the sound of war, and marked out as a land of Goshen, safe and untouched 
in the midst of surrounding calamaties.” 28 (It is curious that Pitt said this 
in Parliament just twelve days after the Coleridgean apologia in the news- 


22 See my “Coleridge on George Washington: Newly Discovered Essays of 1800,” Bulletin 1x 
(Feb 1957) 81-97, a forerunner of the present series. The two essays are there reprinted. 


38 John Debrett's Parliamentary Register (London 1800) x 821: 3 Feb 1800. A full-length 


(shorthand) report is Debrett’s source on this occasion; usually he has only the very condensed 
newspaper reports of the debates to go on. 
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paper. Coleridge sometimes remarked that the orators were drawing upon 
his newspaper eloquence. Did the freshening of the image only remind Pitt 
to use it in the old way? If so, it can be seen that Pitt effectually erased 
the signature.) í 

The other metaphorical flourish in this piece is the variant of another com- 
parison used later in the Biographia, a special form of Coleridge’s favorite 
play upon ventriloquism. The writer speaks of “Truth” as of “divine and 
spiritual” essence, and he “would personify Reason as a ventriloquist” who 
may throw her voice into any “uncouth Vessel.” In the Biographia it is again 
Truth who is a divine ventriloquist; elsewhere it is Conscience who is a ven- 
triloquist best heard when she throws her voice into the pocket (this first 
in the Conciones of 1795, last in the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit). 
One may conjecture that this Answer got lost out of Coleridge’s clipping 
file when he was writing the Biographia. 

In illustration of Coleridge’s use of metaphor as a precision instrument, 
let me cite three simple examples from physics, occurring three months and 
two years apart.” The first, of political adaptability: “What a rare fluidity 
must a man’s Principles possess, that can be emptied so rapidly from оре . 
mould into another, and assume, with such equal facility, the shape of each! ” 
The second, of Pitt: “parental ambition [was] his mould — he was cast, 
rather than grew.” The third, of the French Constitution: it was absurd to 
think “that a constitution could receive its final and faultless shape at one 
cast; that the passions of . . . the French, should run at once into the mould, 
like melted ores, and harden in a few hours into perfection.” The third and 
second examples are from known works; the first is from a new discovery. 
The reasoning in each seems of the same fluidity and mould. 

Coleridge himself was acutely sensitive to the difference in kind between 
good writing, in which “every phrase, every metaphor, every personification, 
should have it’s justifying cause,” and writing “vicious in the figures and 
contexture of its style.” When Jeffrey deleted and replaced some paragraphs 
in an article Coleridge had submitted to the Edinburgh Review, he cried out 
at the mutilation of his work by the insertion of paragraphs “in a vulgar style 
of rancid commonplace metaphors.” 

Consider the rancid metaphor of cheese-parings and candle-ends for the 
spoils of office. Working back from the cheese to the creature it nourishes, 


24 Morning Post 12 Dec 1799, 19 Mar 1800, 4 Nov 1802. 


36 Collected Letters п 812; Biographia Literaria, ed J. Shawcross (1907) п 68; letter to Street, 
19 Sep 1809. 
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Coleridge achieves this dramatic image of the effect of one’s brother's eleva- 
tion to prime minister on an insignificant creature like Hely Addington: 


Mr Hely Addington is a true Bat! In the gentle owl-light of preferment, 
when it was neither light nor dark with the family, he soared aloft, as a 
bird; but now that the family greatness has risen, like the morning sun, 
he resigns the privilege of wings, becomes a true snug mouse, and feeds 
upon the cheese-parings and candle-ends. 


This and other passages of the same power (though most of them lack close 
parallels in the canon) 2% seem to me effectually to establish the authorship 
of a newly found essay (22 March 1802: see below) which is a sequel to one 
of the essays (3 December 1801) which Sara Coleridge identified by inter- 
nal evidence. — ' 

When Coleridge departed from the coherence of his usual style, he knew 
that he was doing so. "Yes, Gentle Reader!" he exclaims (in a painful self- 
burlesque, the "Historie and Gests of Maxilian," which he contributed to 
Blackwood's in 1822), "the diction, similes, and metaphors, of the preceding 
paragraph, are somewhat motley and heterogene. I am myself aware of it. 
But such was the impression it was meant to leave." Alert to structural and 
postural tensions, he will say of the French Constitution that it exhibits 
^a metaphysical posture-master's dexterity in balancing"; of an unimpressive 
argument: “How will it fly up, and strike against the beam, when we put 
in the counter-weights! "; but of the assertion that Jacobinism and Royalism 
completely counteract each other, that it is “a childish application of me- 


26 The Concordance does help now and then, If we look into “bat,” “owl,” “wings,” “snug,” 
and “mouse,” we find a lament of 1796 about the “Statesman” and “Cit” and “Priest” who are 
secure in their preferment: “The Priest, and Hedgehog, in their robes are snug!” (the Bard, 
in contrast, being poor, naked, and luckless). In verses of about 1799 we find the true Statesman 
(William Tell) whose “soul found wings, and soared aloft.” Finally, in a song of 1801, we 
find the New Philosophers, who are “but owls” and their trade “but mousing.” All these might be 
mere coincidences. But years later (E. H. Coleridge guesses 1824 in Poetical Works 1 451-453) 
Coleridge returned to and expanded the contrast between himself as Bard and the Cit and 
(this time) the comfortable true Bat, Like a true bird grown up among bats or rats, he was 
driven (he says) to denouncing these vermin: 


He spared the mouse, he praised the owl; 
But bats were neither flesh nor fowl 


— whereupon they called him a hireling, 
With place and ttle, brother Bat. 


It would be stretching a point to say that in claiming to have denounced political bats Coleridge 
is alluding to the Hely Addington passage, but we may safely cite it as a case in point; as 
evidence we may note that the same image-cluster bears similar political meanings in both 
passages. ( Add also, not from verse located via the Concordance, but from prose in the Courter 
of 3 Dec 1814: most “men live like bats, but in twilight, and know and feel the philosophy of 
their age only by its reflections and refractions.” ) 
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chanics to the subject, in which even as metaphors, the phrases have scarcely 
any intelligible sense” (5 October 1802). 

For a mature application of mechanics, itself a good definition of Cole- 
-ridge’s way of keeping to the same law throughout his paragraph, observe 
this comparison of the French Empire to an avalanche (in a new essay of 
6 January 1803 which requires little more than this passage for identifica- 
tion ). I quote only the vehicular part of the long comparison: 


The mis-shapen mass of snow, agitated on the Alpine summit, descends 
... harmless and unheeded; but accumulating, and accelerating . . . , its 
track is marked by ruin and desolation. .. . The same law that hurried it 
through its course . . . conducts it . . . to the spot where its impelling 
force is to be exhausted, and [where] it is itself to vanish before a milder 
temperature.?" 


I CONCLUDE with two examples of decisions illustrating the relatively 
high value I feel required to place on internal stylistic evidence. In both 
instances there has appeared no direct external evidence * and the indirect 
external evidence is somewhat negative: Coleridge was not in London at 
the time of the appearance of either piece, though in one case the prob- 
ability of his having sent it in after leaving town, and in the other of his 
having left it with Stuart before he departed, is not difficult to accept. 

The first decision concerns an essay of 21 April 1800, one of Sara's handful 
of really “conjectural” attributions, for which she has this apology: it “has, 
perhaps, fewer particular marks of his style than the others; but from the 
general flow of the composition I think it may have been from his pen, and 
it will be useful in throwing light on those that follow. . . ." 3? I agree that 
the essay has few particular marks of Coleridge's style, and I distrust both 
my own and his daughter's impression of so vague a quality as the "general 
flow of the composition." If it fell within the period "of Mr. Coleridge's 
attendance," as Sara admits it does not, its claim would be more impressive. 


27 If we look up “avalanche” in the Concordance, we come upon Coleridge's one use of it in 
verse in "Hymn before Sunrise," published only four months earlier. The word is so fami 
now that we are startled to see the poet having to define it in a footnote: “The fall of vast masses 
of snow, so called" — as he does also in a variant line of the poem, 


The silent snow-mass, loos’ning thunders God! 


In our prose passage the “mass of snow” is loosened by being “agitated” but is at first “harmless 
and unheeded”; in the poem it is at first “silent” and “unheard.” In the m the snow, like 
other phenomena apostrophized, obeys the bidding of God; i. e. it obeys “the same law” that 
hurries, conducts, etc. This is a fairly testimony of common authorship, analogously speaking. 
28 External evidence has now been found for the second; see “Postscript” below. 

29 Essays ni 1019. In her notebook list of “Conjectured” pieces she summarizes the ideas in 
this essay but finds no metaphor to jot down. 
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The style seems really a little too good for Stuart — but not, perhaps, for 
some Mr X he might have engaged to replace Coleridge. I will grant that 
it is easy to suppose that Coleridge wrote this; I will not be surprised when 
some external evidence comes in to restore it to the canon. On the internal 
evidence it cannot stand.9? 

The second decision concerns the essay of 22 March 1802 entitled "Mr. 
Addington's Administration," belonging to a period when it would seem 
that Sara's access was to very incomplete files of the paper. For I take this 
to be the climactic essay in a series begun early the previous December, a 
series of four essays, one printed as a leader, only the first of which Sara 
collected — with a note to the effect that the promised sequel did not 
appear. I feel sure that if she had seen the three essays that did appear, each 
crammed full of particular marks of her father's style, she would have 
accepted them without question.?! I do accept them, but there is a stumbling 
block that must be stepped over carefully. This climactic paper, on Adding- 
ton, appears in the newspaper about two weeks after Coleridge is known to 
have left London. And in one passage ( which I will distinguish as a separate 
paragraph, for convenience) there is some comment on a particular ex- 
change of hostilities in Parliament, with a reference to London gossip upon 
it, that took place during the week Coleridge was on his way north or with 
Sara Hutcheson in Durham. There is time for Coleridge to have corre- 
sponded with Stuart or even to have written the whole essay, drawing upon 
reports from London, and to have mailed it in. But a likelier hypothesis is 
that he wrote the essay before his departure and that the paragraph in 
question was added by Stuart or Lane before publication. The essay can 
be seen to have been complete without this paragraph, which consists of a 
fortuitously fresh illustration of Addington's ineptness, the theme of the 
whole. And indeed this hypothesis stands up very well under the closest 
scrutiny. — i. e. the closest scrutiny of the internal evidence. 

In the first place, there is good reason to believe that the essay on Adding- 
ton was written in February a month or so before its publication 22 March. 


30 This conclusion is embarrassing, because I made some use of the essay of 21 April in making 
a case for the Washington essays; yet they will stand without it. 

81 It turns out that Sara did see the March essay and make extensive notes on it; she even 
intended to cite it in her preface in support of her belief "that the view of the Add[ington] 
administration taken in that paper [the Post] was substantially my fathers, & that the material 
of argu[ments] spun out of the paper from time to time afterwards [after he largely ceased 
contributing in 1800, as she supposed] was all pulled out of what was around his distaff at the 
beginning" (VCL: S MS F10.8, omitting deletions); but for some reason she decided not to 
print the essay or this part of her preface. See “Postscript” below. 
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At the conclusion of the preceding essay in the series, a leader of 23 February, 
it is promised for “to-morrow.” 32 And it is announced in the editor’s notice 
box on several subsequent days: 
24 February: “The Character of Mr. Addington’s Administration is 
delayed by the press of temporary matter till To-morrow.” 
25 February: “The article on Mr. Addington’s Administration to- 
morrow also.” 
27 February: “While Mr. Addington labours under domestic calamities 
[the serious illness of his daughter], we shall delay inserting the Article 
we have promised. ... we apprehend it might look like harshness and 
want of feeling on our part to [bring] it before the Public at present.” 


True, there had been one famous occasion when Stuart’s promise for 
“to-morrow” had gone unfulfilled by Coleridge, the promised “Bonaparte” 
as a sequel to “Pitt” in 1800. But that was really an exception to the general 
rule that Coleridge’s essays did appear after the editor’s announcements. 
Incidentally, these Stuartian announcements, linking the Addington with 
the other essays, constitute a supportive bit of external evidence of Cole- 
ridge’s authorship — or at least of his intended authorship. 

In the second place, Stuart could never have written the whole essay, 
with its shrewdly psychological-political anatomy of the “temporising, fu- 
gacious policy” of a weak prime minister “alternately vibrating between” 
the war party and the peace party instead of “acting on a solid foundation.” 
Addington is exposed as a surprisingly unopposed politician at the moment 
who, “previously to his closing the brazen Temple of Janus” [i. e. signing 
the treaty of peace], must have paid “his devotions to the two-faced God” 
by making private overtures to both parties; a man of such “small talent” 
that in order for him “to climb up into office” there had to be “the steps of 
the accommodation ladder, all, no doubt, pre-adjusted” [one finds in a Cole- 
ridge notebook of this era (N 1 655) the cryptic phrase: “accommodation 
ladder/clamp”]; a time-server who had run “before the wishes of the Gren- 
villes to obtain their support during the war" and “now... promised to run 
before the wishes of the Opposition after the Peace,” but whose initial 
“unconstitutional measures and personal insults . . . had raised a wall of 
separation between them and the new Minister, which he could not over- 
leap. To effect an union, he was obliged to shew a disposition to undermine, 
and, like Pyramus, to breathe his amorous wishes through it.” No one could 
have written this essay for the Morning Post in 1803 but Coleridge. There 


32 It is actually first announced 15 Feb for “To-morrow, or the first open day”; the leader of 
28 Feb was to serve as introduction. 
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can be no question of Stuart’s or Mackintosh’s having written it to complete 
the Coleridge series. Yet there is the paragraph in it which I think Coleridge 
did not write. 

We need not suppose that Coleridge left the essay unfinished. The added 
matter comes in fairly far from the end, and its addition to an already com- 
plete essay is a very easy thing to explain. For this (hypothetically) inserted 
matter brings the essay up to date by reference to Addington’s “late contest 
[i. е. on 4 and 9 March] with Mr. Robson, on the subject of the bill for 19 1. 
10. protested at the Sick and Hurt Office,” an affair in itself “of no impor- 
tance” but decisive “as a test of Mr. Addington’s abilities.” “In the city there 
is but one opinion.” To make clear the nature of this affair in Parliament, 
let me adduce a modern parallel rather than attempt to summarize the long- 
forgotten Addington’s harrassment by the plaindealing Mr M. B. Robson. 
Suppose a modern Coleridge to have gone off on vacation leaving in an 
editors hands an almost hilariously critical analysis of “Mr Eisenhower's 
Administration.” And then suppose the imprudence of Mr Sherman Adams 
and the oversights of the federal regulatory agencies to have erupted into 
the news as, in March 1802, did the questions of Mr Robson and the alleged 
insolvency of the Sick and Hurt Office and other government offices. (Stuart 
gave so much space to the hecklings of Mr Robson and a Mr Jones, that the 
city called his paper "Robson's and Jones’s Gazette,” he protested later.) 
In short, assuming (as the notices imply) the existence of a completed essay - 
on Addington, insertion of some allusion to the Robson business was obliga- 
tory upon any editor worth his salt. How fortunate, indeed, that the publica- 
tion had been delayed. Mr Addington might have gone through his whole 
dreary administration without stumbling into so neat an illustration of Cole- 
ridge's remarks about his inability to "repair an error, or cover a retreat." 

But what about the signature of style in this passage now given so lightly 
to Stuart? Let me make affidavit to having had the impression, even before 
the Robson problem arose, that, figuratively speaking, this particular leaf 
lacked any discernible watermark. When I proofread my first transcription 
of this essay from microfilm, I queried in the margin certain grammatical 
constructions that I thought might be misprints or might throw some slight 
doubt on Coleridge's authorship of the essay, for I found the transcription 
itself to be accurate. Now, several years later, returning to this essay, arriv- 
ing at the Robson hypothesis, and scrutinizing the text closely, I observed 
that the parts I had queried were all in the passage I now suggested attrib- 
uting to the editor. Except in careless haste Coleridge would not have writ- 
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ten: “the manner in which he took up the subject disclosed his state of 
intellects” (if “intellects” is not a misprint). In the previous paragraph he 
had written “His intellect is too short-sighted” etc. I doubted the authenticity 
of “convicted of one error . . . he denied some other fact”; I questioned a 
preposition (“in moving" for “by moving"); and I wondered whether Cole- 
ridge would have spoken of a mind as being “composed” of “small wares.” 
(Though this idea was one he had expressed, particularly of Mackintosh, 
the image Coleridge used was of the mind as a warehouse, stocked with, 
not composed of, small wares. ) 

Naturally, if never confronted with the Robson problem I should never 
have taken pains to attribute this particular passage to someone else than 
Coleridge; the weak grammar I might have shrugged at possibly with a 
footnote suggesting typographical error or careless editing. Doubtless a 
minute scrunity of other Coleridge essays might turn up passages weak 
enough to assign to Stuart or Lane; but this would be a treacherous game, 
serving little purpose. The conjecture is resorted to here only under the 
duress of contradition between the date of the passage in question and 
the overwhelmingly Coleridgean style of the rest. It is fortunately a fairly 
clear-cut situation; the hypothesis brings all the text into clearest focus and 
may be accepted as proved. It affords perhaps the most extreme example 
of my reliance on internal evidence: if the Robson passage did contain the 
stylistic signature of Coleridge, I should be forced to suppose that the essay 
(or a patch upon it) was sent in from the north some time after 9 March. 

As for the whole fabric of the essay on the Addington Administration, I 
should certainly be unwilling to give it up; yet the evidence for attributing 
it to Coleridge (along with the three essays of December and February with 
which it is tightly linked) remains primarily the quality of the style and the 
particular characteristics of thought and feeling revealed in the major 
metaphors — including that “accommodation ladder” clamped also to the 
Notebook. 

* * * 


Postscript 


SO matters stood when I wrote this paper in July. Then I made a serendipi- 
tous visit to the British Museum. There, in the famous scrapbook of Cole- 
ridge autographs known as Egerton MS 2800, of which I believed I had all 
the significant papers in photostat and which I was looking through almost 
idly, I saw the words "accomodation-ladder"[sic] among some jottings on 
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a torn scrap of paper (folio 142 verso). The rest of the jottings (63 words in 
all, 21 of them Latin) may be described as suggestions for some of the ideas 
expressed in the March essay on Addington. As for the other side of the bit 
of paper (folio 142 recto) it contains 165 words which, with some deletions 
and incompletions, amount to a rough and perhaps first draft of a part of the 
related essay of 23 February! 

This bit of paper changes the whole demonstration, of course. Now we 
have manuscript evidence, solid external evidence, for the attribution of 
two of the four closely related essays. With the quality of internal evidence 
that exists (I have given only a few features of it here) there can remain no 
hesitation about admitting all four to the Coleridge canon. And I must in all 
candor admit that, confident as I was about the Addington essay, I feel 
pleased and relieved to have the support of both kinds of evidence after all: 
especially since I now find from Sara Coleridge’s papers that she did examine 
and take notes on this essay and yet reject it, unaware of the two linked 
essays preceding it and of the notebook passage and manuscript fragment 
related to it, and unwilling to venture, for a period when it was her belief 
that her father “did not contribute largely to the M Post,” an attribution 
based on ideas and style alone. 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE PRINT GALLERY 
Seventy-five prints and some drawings from the 18th century to the present. Opens 
February 4. 


READING FOR PROFIT: THE OTHER CAREER OF CHARLES DICKENS Room 318 


An exhibition from the Berg Collection of prompt copies, MSS, letters, and announce- 
ments related to the novelist’s long career of reading aloud from his own works, 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND FLOWERS Room 323 
Illustrated books from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 

THE TOBACCO PICTURE Room 324 
Original drawings and prints from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 

HISTORICAL VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES Tam FLoor Corrmor Norra 
Exhibition from the I. ЇЧ. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON STAGE AND SCREEN Main Lossy — West WALL 


Photographs, posters, and handbills depicting Lincoln’s life on the stage and screen, 
from the Theatre Collection. поган Marck. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 150TH ANNIVERSARY Ist FLoor Norra 


A selection of manuscripts, prints, books, and pictorial materlals covering Lincoln's 
career from his early life in Illinois, to the funeral services following his assassination. 
Through March. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Tamo Froon Совнов 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 

HISTORY OF PRINTING Frasr Froon Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Maria Sibylla Merian, Der Raupen wunderbare Verwandelung und sonderbare Blumen- 
Nahrung [Nuremburg] 1679-1683. Engraved title-page. Spencer Collection 


Front Matter . 


A Right Way of Pursuing Butterflies 


In our Internal Evidence series the 
promised “comment from the floor” must 
be postponed till April. This month we 
have Professor Abbie Potts’s comment 
from the sidelines, broadening the dis- 
cussion from the problem of authorship 
to that of genetic relationship of text 
to text. On this still vexed question of 
texts and sources we look for further 
papers later. 

Reading Miss Potts on hunting butter- 
fly-hunters has influenced our selection 
of a frontispiece from recent Spencer 
Collection acquisitions. Maria Sibylla 
Merian (1647-1717) was a close observ- 
er of the caterpillar on the leaf as well 
as an apt pupil of her father, the famous 
Frankfurt engraver Matthaeus Merian. 
Accuracy of observation and love of 
design are combined in her engraved 
title-page for her work on Catterpillars: 
Their Amazing Metamorphosis and 
Strange Flower-Nourishment, one of 
several fine books that resulted from her 
close interest in the ways of insects, 
animals, and flowers. 


The Taste for Jubilee 


The city of London honored Handel 
with a great festival of his music on the 
25th anniversary of his death; now, on 
its 200th anniversary, the city of New 
York is saluting Handel and spring with 
a continuous presentation of Handel 
concerts from March 1 to May 20 in all 
the forms from hymn to opera and sym- 
phony in which he composed. The Li- 
brary is participating with a record 
concert and one of its Speaking Volumes 
broadcasts, early in March, and will 
open a Handel exhibition April 14. Mas- 
sive flower displays on a scale never 
before attempted in this country are 
announced for the opening and clos- 


ing days of the New York Handel 
Festival. 

There is something of the eighteenth 
century Jubilee spirit in this festive play- 
ing-of-all-the-music which recalls the 
great “Shakespeare picnic on the Avon,” 
described and diagnosed in our leading 
article by Professor Martha England. 
We are still ten years short of the 200th 
anniversary of the Stratford Jubilee: will 
there be a New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val for saluting the spring (or summer) 
of 1969? 

Both Miss Potts and Mrs England are 
concerned with "the shift from the so- 
called Augustan Age to the so-called 
Romantic Movement," one effect of the 
Shakespeare Jubilee being "the demo- 
cratization of criticism." ( Elsewhere, in 
Shakespeare Survey 9, Mrs England has 
dealt with "Reactions in France and 
Germany." What sober English critics 
called idolatry and blasphemy the Con- 
tinental visitors considered “а real 
apotheosis, not literary fanaticism," and 
"probably the most significant panto- 
mime ever seen in Europe.") 

We thus continue a Bulletin theme 
begun with Professor Bronson's "Print- 
ing as an Index of Taste in Eighteenth 
Century England.” Further historical- 
critical articles on eighteenth century 
taste are in prospect— an illustrated 
paper on mid-cen furniture and 
architecture, and a study of that cultural 
strand almost lost from the web of his- 
tory, the dance. | 


Vincent Astor 


With sadness we note the death, on 
February 3, of Vincent Astor, the great, 
great grandson of John Jacob Astor, 
founder of the Astor Library. Mr Astor 
had served on the Board of Trustees 
since 1926. 
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The Grass Roots of Bardolatry 


By MARTHA WINBURN ENGLAND 


Queens College 


HE Stratford Jubilee of 1769 may be defined by the simple and obvious 

statement that it was the first Shakespeare festival of national scope, 
a three-day celebration held in Stratford-upon-Avon in September of that 
year, arranged by David Garrick, actor and manager of Drury Lane Theatre 
in London, the immediate pretext being the dedication of the new town hall 
to Shakespeare. It was an eighteenth-century féte on the grandest scale. 
Although it was interesting and even startling in its elaborate staging, there 
was nothing new in the idea of honoring Shakespeare, nothing new in the 
idea of Garrick as Shakespeare’s exponent. He fought for the title all his 
professional life. For twenty-eight years since his debut in 1741 he had done 
his magnificent best to make the great scenes live, to make the great lines 
heard. Whether it be his glory or his shame, he had met the taste of his times 
in order to accomplish this, and it must be noted that there was nothing 
new in the association of Shakespeare with popular songs, processions and 
interpolated pageantry. Such was the common practice in theaters of the 
day. The name jubilee, though it falls strangely on our ears, was а common- 
place in London, the usual term for a public ball held in the public gardens, 
one which characteristically had as its focus a temple to some victorious 
general or to Apollo or to Peace, and had as its climax the eruption of that 
temple in fireworks. And yet there was something new in Stratford which 
will not yield to a simple and obvious definition. 

A complete definition should consider many factors: the event itself with 
its blend of triumph and fiasco, the effect on Stratford, the domination of 
the stage by jubilee products, the explosive repercussions on the Continent. 
The massive figure of Samuel Johnson looms in the background, though 
he had, in a way, nothing to do with the jubilee. He did not attend and he 
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had little to say about it; ignoring the vagaries of his former pupil. But the 
teacher was the greatest single influence felt in Garrick’s life, embodying 
a life-long rivalry firmly rooted in a life-long love. In 1765 Johnson with his 
great edition of Shakespeare had dangerously encroached on territory Gar- 
rick had staked out in the public mind as his own. In 1769 at the jubilee 
Garrick reasserted his claim. Among the words of extravagant praise and 
blame that were Garrick’s jubilee harvest, there is a reiterated phrase: “He 
made every man a critic.” It is apparent that the phrase calls for qualifica- 
tions, most obvious of which would be the compounding of the subject with 
Johnson's name. Evidence of some basis for the statement, however, can be 
read in the anonymous writings of many amateur critics in the popular peri- 
odicals. One by one the writings were ephemeral, but the total effect of 
the flood of writing was not. This essay offers a brief charting of that flood 
‘as it flowed through the columns of some forty-four periodicals, with the 
years from 1769 to Garrick's death in 1779 as the center of interest. 

The jubilee was a true prefiguration of romantic attitudes toward Shake- 
speare, shadowing forth the trend romanticism was to follow, and in its reac- 
tions showing the specific courses romanticism was to take in England, 
France and Germany. General differentiations between the classic and the 
romantic include an insistence on subjective standards for the judging of 
art, a shift of emphasis in the direction of character analysis, an acceptance 
of historical relativism as basis for evaluation — and all over Europe 
romanticism was linked with the elevation of Shakespeare to the position 
of literary ideal. These seminal concepts were sown broadcast by the jubilee. 
The poet was the god of man’s idolatry, and idolatry was made the test of 
patriotism. He was a creator whose creatures had lives of their own. He was 
localized rather than universalized, firmly situated under the famous mul- 
berry tree in Warwickshire, his life and times glorified by local color, fake 
relics, antique waits, imitation ballads and medieval folk festival. 

If а Shakespearean picnic on the Avon is here related to the dieat 
groundswells that were moving in the latter eighteenth century, the fact 
does not imply that Garrick originated any of the great complex of ideas. 
This is no attempt to translate Garrick into a contriver of abstract. theory, 
a passionate revolutionary, a philosophical man of ideas. He was no such 
thing. 

Garrick was an actor. Any actor will mirror as much of his age as is acces- 
sible to him. Garrick was.a superlatively great actor, and to a superlative 
degree the life of his age was accessible to him. He was peculiarly in a posi- 
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tion to reflect the great minds of his day. Perhaps he was nothing more than 
a mimic, a sounding-board, a mirror. At least he was a true mirror. Later 
romantic spirits decreed that he mirrored an age alien to them. On the 
whole, he did. That is not surprising, for they saw his age as on the whole 
alien to them. But on one occasion Garrick, rejecting all prudential advice, 
went to Stratford as Steward of a jubilee and mirrored his age, not in its more 
obvious surfaces, but in its latent forces, its potentialities. 

Nothing in the verse he turned out for the occasion was calculated to 
shake the foundation stones of poetry, but the touchstones of criticism were 
deeply affected at Stratford. Conservative elements of Shakespearean crit- 
icism felt the premonitions of the coming flood from the first public an- 
nouncement of the jubilee in June. English romanticism was to be a com- 
promise between the old and the new, and it is fitting to begin a study of 
jubilee influence with the attackers who by their rationality modified the 
excesses of the phenomenon. In the theater the satirist was Samuel Foote, 
actor and manager of the Haymarket Theatre, who made his title role in 
The Devil upon Two Sticks a synonym for anti-jubilee sentiment. The other 
synonym was, oddly enough, the Public Advertiser. The newspaper, pub- 
lished then by Henry Sampson Woodfall, one of the most important sources 
of theatrical history, was all but Garrick’s official vehicle. The statement 
was made (and denied by both parties) that it was under his domination, 
and it would indeed make a good story if any grounds could be found for 
accepting the unsupported statement of Charles Dibden made in 1808 
that Garrick wrote the attacks himself. Such devious ways were not un- 
known to Garrick, and the newspapers of the day were venal, but in this 
case the leader of the attack was George Steevens, and the major theme 
grew out of his easily-offended dignity as professional critic and editor of 
Shakespeare. A group of professional writers assisted him, and a host of 
amateur satirists followed hooting in his wake. The Public Advertiser was 
at the time in even greater demand than usual for it was the organ of the 
notorious Junius, whose letters on the Wilkes question had been appearing 
since January. The jubilee gave Junius a good fight for first place in the 
public eye that summer, in some cases actually crowding him out to be 
left over till the next issue. The paper was generous with space for both 
pro and con in the two controversies, but was associated in the public 
mind with one side of the questions. 

Through. the summer the Advertisers attacks showed a clear line of 
development. The burgesses of Stratford had selected George Keate as 
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intermediary in negotiations with Garrick, and the town gave Keate a 
standish carved from the notorious mulberry tree. Keate was a pleasant 
dilettante, inoffensive, and vulnerable only because of his association with 
Voltaire, whom he had met once in 1754, and whose friendship he cher- 
ished. In January he had published a long poem named Ferney which 
included a passage in praise of Shakespeare as a gentle rebuke to Voltaire’s 
lack of appreciation of that dramatist. But so gentle was the rebuke, so vague 
the praise of Shakespeare compared to the adulation of Voltaire, that there 
was reason for placing Keate on Voltaire’s side rather than on Shake- 
speare's if one assumed that it was impossible to admire both. This, of 
course, was a common assumption in 1769. Though England was inter- 
ested in Voltaire, there was no admiration for his views on Shakespeare. 
He was an enemy of the Bard, and Keate could be incriminated by associ- 
ation. So the first point to be made was: Look what a risk we run by allowing 
a pro-French dilettante to take over the serious business of honoring Shake- 
speare! 

Next to be damned were the donors of the mulberry. Mnemonic and 
scatological jingles denounced Stratford's rusticity and avarice with 
almost pathological venom. Next to be involved were the actors and other 
people of the theater; any who consented to take part in the jubilee were 
represented as worthy mates for the local degenerates. No names were 
called; the players were left anonymously disreputable so that any might 
withdraw at any time without a stain on his character. This manoeuvre 
gave Garrick considerable trouble, for the actors were reluctant to 
brave the scorn of the Public Advertiser, the official source of theatrical 
news. 

The denunciations of dilettantism, vulgarity and theatrical guile led up 
to the crux of the matter: Actor vs. Scholar. Ranged against this overt evil 
and the impudence of the actor who had, on the basis of his transient noto- 
riety, declared himself the Steward of Shakespeare's glory, were — the 
Scholars. Although Johnson took no part in the undignified hassel, his lines 
were written for him. Mock-Johnsonian tirades threatened to come to 
Stratford and “in the midst of Jubelaean Pomposity suspend [Garrick] by 
the femoralian Bondage from the most exalted Branch of the dramatic Mul- 
berry — a waving Spectacle of Ridicule to the World." "Are Men of Learning 
the most insufficient Preservers of the Reputation of a Poet? Shakespeare, 
'tis true, wrote chiefly for the Stage, but does it follow from thence that he 
is entitled only to histrionic Honours?" Unless someone put a stop to the 
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travesty, Garrick would turn Shakespearean criticism over to “a Fraternity 
of Tradesmen.” 

Material from the Advertiser, both the official puffs and the satire, 
was freely reprinted in other periodicals and formed the bulk of pre-jubilee 
comment. 

‘Lloyds Evening Post and the London Chronicle each index about fifty 
articles on the jubilee in the last six months of the year. Short para- 
graphs, official advertisements and announcements, and some letters were 
not indexed, but add to the bulk. Available copies of the London Evening 
Post indicate a similar editorial policy of publishing in quantity the attacks, 
answers, poems and news items. By comparison the Whitehall Evening Post 
was milder; the more virulent satire does not appear, the more rapturous 
puffs are cut — but the volume is comparable. The St. James Chronicle was 
one hundred per cent pro-jubilee. Papers with special interests, such as 
the Middlesex Journal, devoted almost entirely to the Wilkes question, used 
the jubilee to comment on their own interests; this paper traced the cause 
of the madness to Garrick’s political affiliations. Monthly magazines, as 
opposed to newspapers, concentrated on the more dignified aspects, and 
some material of lasting interest was elicited by the event. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for July carried a full-page print of the Birthplace, the first pic- 
ture of that now-famous landmark, accurate and realistic even to the joints 
of meat in the butcher shop of the Hart family. The Oxford Magazine and 
Town and Country dealt in the “vision literature” common in publications 
of the day, a vision of Voltaire led in chains at Stratford, a vision of judgment 
in which the mulberry was proportioned out in accordance with merit in 
Shakespearean interpretation. The London Magazine had a special edition 
for sale in Stratford with biographies of Shakespeare and Garrick tending 
to mold them into national heroes. The Universal Magazine and the weekly 
Literary Register gave full coverage after the event but took no part in pre- 
jubilee publicity. The Court Miscellany before the jubilee printed only 
Shakespeareana. Scottish reprinting of London comment before the jubilee 
was almost altogether favorable. The Annual Register announced the fact 
of the jubilee and with no editorial comment printed Garrick’s Ode to 
Shakespeare for bardolators and the satiric Definition of a Jubilee by the 
Devil upon Two Sticks, leaving posterity to choose between them. Over 
all this there poured a flood of verses and song lyrics, much of the satire 
almost unprintable by the standards of modern taste, much of the eulogy 
almost unreadable in its limping bathos. 
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Turning from the over-enthusiastic puffs emenating from jubilee head- 
quarters and the over-malignant satire of the organized opposition, one gets 
a breath of fresh country air from the pages of Jopson’s Coventry Mercury. 
One gets as well a new picture of the jubilee. Coventry is only nineteen 
miles from Stratford. John Keating, Stratford printer, had an interest in 
the Mercury and probably was responsible for the wealth of news that went 
to Coventry from Stratford, where there was at the time no newspaper. 
The Mercury, like a good country newspaper, gave the public what it 
wanted. It was no watered-down version of the London Post. The Wilkes 
question and the rioting in Massachusetts are set in perspective with other 
matters closer to the heart. Bankruptcies, auctions and sales in the neighbor- 
hood get the headlines, though local names, local weather, local news are 
spiced with accounts of sensational trials, the births of monstrosities, de- 
scriptions of Maria Theresa, the "Corsican Fairy" who weighed twenty-six 
pounds full grown and of the equally unusual Patagonian giant on display 
the next year. 

As for art and high society, the books advertised are joke books, song 
books, books of home remedies and the Book of Fate: or the Universal For- 
tuneteller. A few official odes by the poet laureate William Whitehead (some- 
what cut) and one short verse by James Thompson make up the poetry. 
Almost no theatrical news interested Coventry except the information that 
someone had thrown an orange at the Royal Personage in the theater, 
and henceforth the King would attend only oratorios where conduct was 
more decorous. To all these generalizations the jubilee was the glorious 
exception. Jubilee poems were news. Jubilee books were reviewed. 
Jubilee performances in the London theaters the next season were 
news and local people journeyed to see them. The great of the land, 
the great of the stage became household words in Coventry if they 
attended the jubilee. More than any drummed-up praise, more than any 
contrived defense or glamorizing, the Mercury offsets the satirists’ picture 
of the vicious peasantry that gave the jubilee a home. If the country-side 
knew little of Master Shakespeare (the Stratford boy kin to Hart, the 
butcher, who made a name for himself sometime since in London), the 
Mercury with shy tact set about informing its clientele. If one knew little 
of these London stage folk, read the Mercury. What beds were being aired 
for Lord Pembroke, Admiral Rodney, Charles Fox and Kitty Clive? New 
peers, the Mercury observed with recently-acquired snobbish worldliness, 
had great trouble in getting reservations at all. Local weather prophets fore- 
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told the rain which drenched Ње jubilee in one of Ње worst floods in the 
history of the Avon. Accounts of preparations in Stratford almost tremble 
with anticipation as the Mercury tells of the joy with which rural England 
for miles around took the jubilee to its heart. 

It may be said that periodicals in the years that followed the jubilee took 
the courses laid out by the Public Advertiser and Jopson’s Coventry Mercury. 
The spread and the scope of Shakespearean commentary must be measured 
by its impingement on every area of life. As for the Actor vs. Scholar dichot- 
omy, the scholars did not go in person to prevent Garrick’s turning criticism 
over to a Fraternity of Tradesmen, and the day went by default to Garrick 
and the Common Man. The democratization of criticism, the flouting of 
centralized critical authority, the insistence on the importance of subjective 
reaction can be seen in letters from housewives, schoolboys and the Man 
in the Street telling What Shakespeare Means to Me. It can be seen in dedi- 
cations of books to Garrick as “Best Commentator on Great Shakespeare’s 
Text,” and in verse deriding the. pedantry of the scholars and exalting 
Garrick. Contained within this anti-intellectualism were elements that seem 
essentially paradoxical, and the end result was a new and specialized type 
of intellectualism, wide-spread and prone to vigorous controversy, which 
took as its discipline the analysis of character and the study of historical 
matters. The subject was Shakespeare — Shakespeare alone. Incipient ro- 
mantic concepts spread to other literature but slowly, and they spread out- 
ward from Shakespeare. For the correspondents to the periodical press, the 
Bard was all in all. 

Popular periodicals are not the sole evidence of a nation’s cultural life. 
Still the editions of Milton poured from the presses. During these years the 
interest in Spenser reached its high tide. Men were more and more drawn 
to the well of English undefiled that is to be found in Chaucer. Still Pope 
and Richardson and Gray held their public, and Bunyan’s sales continued 
second only to the King James Version. But no one wrote letters to the editor 
about them. No one wrote songs about “Sweet Eddy-O,” or riddles about 
Britomart, or moral meditations about the Slough of Despond, or analyses 
of the emotional life of the Red Cross Knight. One scornful reference to 
Bunyan in all those years said that his allegory, like Spenser’s “wearied the 
modern mind.” Among all that magazine verse about Shakespeare, there 
was one lone “Imitation of Spenser,” and it was about “The Avon crowned 
with flowers.” There was one imitation of an imitation of Milton based on 
“The Splendid Shilling.” One political controversy used Milton as an anal- 
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ogy. One dedicatory epistle urged the young recipient of Paradise Lost to 
avoid the errors of Eve. One jest book, among multitudes of cuts of Falstaff 
and quotations from Shakespeare, took as its motto: “Mirth, with Thee I 
mean to live.” Nobody at all went to Mrs Cornelys’s masquerades dressed. 
as Satan or Apollyon, whereas dozens dressed as the Devil upon Two Sticks; 
yet it does not necessarily follow that this popular fiend completely replaced 
the other two in the intellectual life of the nation. If the jubilee can be 
written off as farce, the reaction in the press was fad. 

Monthly magazines with more intellectual sophistication and competent 
staffs took cognizance of new publications as a matter of duty, so that the 
reader does not get the feeling that all other writers had vanished overnight; 
yet even here there is a striking predominance of Shakespeare in the letters 
from subscribers. With the miles from Drury Lane the grip of bardolatry 
lessened a bit; Edinborough and Dublin could not quite give up Milton, 
Yorkshire occasionally quoted Collins or Dryden, and the Scot’s Spy stub- 
bornly continued to quote only Holy Writ. And there was one noble effort 
at a counter offensive. Of the jubilees held in imitation of Garrick, the finest 
was the Addison Jubilee of 1772 held in Pembrokeshire by a Welsh knight 
who firmly said that the god of his idolatry was Addison, and invited his 
friends to an elaborate reactionary jubilee at his own expense, ordaining by 
will that his heirs should repeat the celebration every seven years with 
funds allocated for that purpose. He could draw a check as courageously as 
ever Welshman drew sword in defense of his principles. But alas for his hope 
that “posterity will applaud the happy prelude we have made.” The true 
jubilee madness was lacking. The choice of date was rational. The proprie- 
ties of the host-guest relation placed him beyond the reach of satire and its 
great advertising power. All observers at Stratford had commented on the 
complete democracy with which belted earls, hair-dressers, comedians and 
run-away apprentices rejoiced together; but in Havardfordwest the multi- 
tudes were termed “the rabble,” “the commonalty,” “the plebians.” In his 
attempt to restore the Age of Reason by the methods of irrationality the 
valiant knight took many a leaf from Garrick’s book. To sell a national poet, 
he should have taken a few more. There was not an Addisonian ripple in 
the flood. 

The characteristics needed for a national poet vary from age to age. Those 
appropriate to 1769 were promptly foisted upon Shakespeare. He was a 
regular fellow, a man’s man, in no way “French” (decadent and effete by 
current slang). Falstaff provided the best evidence here, and there was a 
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great run on Falstaff: inns named for him, new anecdotes added to those 
his author had described, and in joke books every old joke carved out by the 
cave man attributed to him. Effort also was made to add to the scanty ma- 
terial of Shakespeare’s life, especially along the line of stories telling of his 
wit and ingenuity in dealing with some light o' love. Among the apocryphal 
jest books of the day (e.g., Garrick’s Jests: or the English Roscius in High 
Glee, a collection of inoffensive punning epigrams, Yorick's Jests, presumably 
Sterne’s) Shakespeare’s Jests: or the Jubilee Jester was conspicuous for its 
indecency. It was printed for black market in Stratford and had no official 
sale at the bookshop set up at the Birthplace. 

At this date a national poet must be sentimental, and Shakespeare was 
found to be so on all required topics. He was very sentimental on landscapes, 
as travel books serialized in the periodicals testify. The romantic Dog Days 
were not yet upon us, but the latter eighteenth century showed premonitory 
symptoms. Although Shakespeare did not often speak of dogs with positive 
connotation, texts could be found. Kindness to animals, even beetles and 
flies, he approved. He had no message on the subject of Tiny Tots as yet; 
before 1800 ladies seemed to take children for granted in the most unsenti- 
mental way if the newspapers may be trusted. Gray and Young were utterly 
discarded for the Bard on Melancholy. Only Shakespeare now could inspire 
“Thoughts on Happiness by an Imprisoned Debtor,” and any magazine-story 
artist starving in an attic would quote Hamlet with his dying breath. Even 
epitaphs offered the odd consolation of “Life’s but a walking shadow.” 

But it is the prime requisite that a national poet be moral. In this field 
Shakespeare came into his own in 1769. Practical and pointed maxims filled 
his pages. If at times they were mistakenly attributed to the Bible, the bal- 
ance was restored when the sayings of Poor Richard's Almanac were as- 
cribed to Shakespeare. He gave the texts for moral fiction: A Moral Tale 
for Modern Wives, The Fatal Effects of Premature Attachments, The Folly 
of Accrediting Apparitions. The sermon technique of expanding a metaphor 
was applied in meditations on Reputation, Jealousy, Ingratitude. The first 
series of public lectures on Shakespeare was directed by William Kenrick 
to instructing ladies in moral philosophy, and Paul Hiffernan extended moral 
instruction to the young in Ethics: or Moral Precepts for the Youth of Both 
Sexes . . . Deduced from Shakespeare's Texts. Tales of lives reformed by King 
Lear were numerous and touching, and in one case at least Shakespeare 
was efficacious as a puppet show when a shrewish wife observed Kate’s fate 
and became a better woman on the spot. Shakespeare was not merely right- 
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eous, he was self-righteous; it must be proved that he wrote to expound max- 
ims for the “sweet maid.” Since there was exactly nothing to go on, it was cus- 
tomary to raise his shade (a common trick of eighteenth-century journalism ) 
so that his spirit could voice sentiments he neglected to emphasize in life. It 
had been his purpose to write so that “a Vestal might read my every sentiment 
without a blush,” and he sorrowed over the moral blemishes of Beaumont and - 
Fletcher and Congreve. The poetry of moral meditation was abundant and 
usually addressed to the ladies, the lines urging maxims that as maxims might 
have done the “sweet maid” no harm, but might have led her into a very 
eventful life had she pondered the plays in their total plot structures. 

This was not necessary; I estimate that a total of nineteen passages would 
enable one to read the Lady’s Magazine without embarrassing imputation 
of ignorance, but in most cases a knowledge of the context would only serve 
to confuse the mind and distract it from the moral. Queen of the snippet 
school was an Irish actress, Mrs Elizabeth Griffith. Her book The Morality 
of Shakespeare’s Drama Illustrated ran, not for months but for years in 
periodicals, first in her own digest of the original texts of the plays, then in 
a digest of her book which listed the morals alphabetically, beginning with 
Advice, Affection, Appeararices, specious, and winding up years later at 
Youth. She started with The Tempest and succeeded in drawing а moral 
from its fable, but it was her only success; of her second play she wrote: 
“I shall not trouble my readers with the Fable of this piece, as I can see no 
general moral that can be deduced from the Argument.” Of the third: “The 
Fable of this Play has no more moral than the former.” Of the fourth: ^I can- 
not see what moral can be extracted from the Fable of this piece. . . . I shall 
proceed to collect together the dispersed maxims." With the fifth, Measure 
for Measure, she gave up: “I shall take no further notice of the want of a 
moral Fable in the rest of these Plays." It was upon this non-Aristotelian 
basis that she declared: "Shakespeare is not only my Poet, but my Philos- 
opher also." Inevitably the book was dedicated to Garrick. 

From the first announcement of the jubilee it had served London as a 
catchword. It could be used to comment on any subject: praise or dispraise 
of the Ossian cult, praise or dispraise of Wilkes, extravagance in state or 
stage, high public taxes or low public morals. The auctioning of a jubilee 
medal or a replica of the jubilee statue of Shakespeare was a favorite frame. 
There were stock jubilee jokes. If one appeared in an ostentatious costume, 
it was smart to ask if one were planning to walk in the jubilee procession. A 
man who could not pay his bills was advised to plead the jubilee; presumably 
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his creditors would also have taken that expensive outing and would be 
more inclined to sympathize than to sue. As for verse, it seemed as if some 
sizable fraction of the literate populace dashed off a jingle about the jubilee 
after breakfast as a matter of routine. When Garrick left the stage, the vol- 
ume swelled; when he died, it doubled. I have seen as many as twenty-four 
such verses in a single number of a daily paper. One genre, the rhymed pro- 
logues and epilogues for theatrical performances which were usually printed 
in periodicals, was inundated for years by the Shakespeare-Garrick combina- 
tion. When the jubilee palled after about two years, there was still Shake- 
speare, and the habit had been formed. The use of Shakespeare as a catch- 
word measures the flood in its spread to all areas of daily life. It may not seem 
to measure much in depth, but it shows the jubilee attitude which, as Mr 
E. M. Forster has remarked, is brilliantly portrayed in the Gainsborough por- 
trait of Garrick that was his jubilee gift to Stratford. He stands with his arm 
around a bust of Shakespeare. There is an easy flow of movement; the scene 
is about to change; Garrick may drop to his knee in worship or the two may 
sing "Sweet Adeline." Either action would follow naturally, so fused are the 
elements of familiarity and bardolatry. 

Only a few novels made use of the jubilee as a plot device. Criticism in 
the periodicals, however, exploited it and Shakespeare. Since the Bard was 
the standard of perfection, critical praise amounted to discovering some 
likeness between him and even the most unlikely authors. Critical judgment 
could best be expressed in his words, and the plays were a rich lode of pat 
phrases. The Monthly Review often used them with wit and sensitivity, but 
most usages showed less discretion. A violinist always reminded the critic 
that “Music. hath charms,” and Angelica Kaufman's "Genius" reminded all 
who attended the exhibition of "The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling." 
Faulty scansion evoked, "Tis like the forc'd gait of a shuffling nag." Shake- 
spearean subtitles were under the engravings whether the picture showed 
“A View of the Riots in the House of Lords of December 11, 1770" (A curse 
on both your houses) or the banishment of the Queen of Sweden by her 
mother-in-law (Be thou as chaste as ice). The execution of the notorious 
Dr Dodd brought Shakespeare to mind, as did the marriage of Mrs 
Macauley (a female politician aged forty-seven) to the brother (aged 
twenty-one) of the man who invented the Celestial Bed, a cure for sterility. 
All shadings of yellow journalism felt Shakespeare's influence, and aléng 
with this recognition his morality and sentimentality grew by hook and 
by crook. | " 
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Along with this dealing in snippets other concepts grew. Mrs Griffith's 
work displays its relationship to the didacticism and sentimentality of an 
older day, but her more significant kinship was with the new work of psycho- 
logical analysis of character. The concept of the poet as creator had been 
given powerful expression in the jubilee oration spoken by Garrick. It was 
printed only in the periodicals. Garrick never printed it for sale with all other 
jubilee products and never claimed it as his own writing. In Shakespearean 
criticism there is nothing like it before Coleridge, and it is my opinion that 
it was written by Edmund Burke. The thesis is that Shakespeare created 
living characters, “partakers of the same nature as ourselves.” He did not 
imitate nature in products to be judged by their conformity to nature as we 
see it; he created by means of “a power absolute, not relative.” “He was as 
another nature.” He was not governed by rules imposed from without; his 
own mystic impulse for creative order was “sufficient to rein his imagination 
and reduce to system the new worlds he had made.” This was the concept 
dramatized night after night in the processions of the London theaters, 
where the creatures did obeisance to the idolized statue of their creator. At 
this date the metaphor of poetry as heterocosm was a commonplace of Eng- 
lish criticism. Simply as a metaphor it carried no stigma. But the oration — 
as opposed to the usage of Shaftesbury, for example — declared the au- 
tonomy of the artist with deep conviction and true mysticism. From the 
declaration there exfoliated supernatural elements that shocked rational and 
pious natures. The jubilee even before it took place had been called a mani- 
festation of enthusiasm after the manner of the Methodists. When it actually 
came, it was worse — blasphemy, “a superstitious sacrifice.” The use of the 
statue in the theaters “deserved no better name than idolatry.” So foreign 
did it seem to Garrick’s nature that his friends could only conclude that it 
was some tasteless joke of his with the public as butt — “a severe, though 
oblique, satire upon public taste.” The highest praise of Garrick was joined 
with sorrow and amazement that he could so betray public confidence. 
William Cowper in The Task used as the prime examples of how “Man wor- 
ships man” the idolatry of Shakespeare and of Garrick at Stratford. Pam- 
phlets portrayed the jubilee as an attempt to found a new religion. The 
union of Shakespeare and Garrick was repeatedly proved by the mastery of 
both tragedy and comedy, a miraculous power found in Shakespeare alone 
until Garrick proved his identity with his master by his possession of the 
same miraculous power. No amount of satire could halt the ectoplasmic 
emenations given off by the Shakespeare-Garrick myth. 
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. From 1769 on, by means that often were silly and idle, London society 
professed its belief in the reality of Shakespeare's creatures. The characters 
appeared at fancy dress balls, in charades, in "pieces" spoken outside the 
framework of the plays. They signed letters to the press when the contents 
were appropriate to Thersytes or Enobarbus. They found their own voices 
in speeches other than those Shakespeare had given them as magazine poets 
wrote “Hamlet’s Dirge for Ophelia,” or lines for Portia or Rosalind. Ap- 
parently they were so real that they, too, read Shakespeare, for Enobarbus 
could quote Iago; Falstaff, commenting on local politics in Kent, began one 
speech "Hyperion's brow, the front of Jove himself." It was, perhaps, no 
more evidence of Portia's reality than of Cato's that she signed letters to the 
press, and few things have less emotional reality than a charade. But the 
fad did not stop there. 

Serious study was given to the problem of the soul’s salvation. Othello 
was a vexing case study in theology; hope was seen in the fact that "Moors 
were much inclined to Christianity." For seven years before Maurice Mor- 
gann published his study of Falstaff the ordinary reading public had been 
accustomed to the method; Morgann's work strikes some modern readers 
as revolutionary, but it did not seem so then. Spoiled by Garrick's ingra- 
tiating assumption of a community of knowledge, the public rather resented 
Morgann's tone, and certainly did not feel the need of instruction in the 
character of Falstaff. Every book of Shakespearean criticism with the excep- 
tion of Walter Whiter's work on image clusters was anticipated at least in 
method in the periodical press, from 1769 to the writing of Coleridge. 

In the period of romanticism this searching of the soul was typically con- 
centrated upon Hamlet. The romantic mystery of Hamlet came by direct 
descent from Garrick's acting of the role as described in one of the Jubilee- 
inspired publications. Between the jubilee and the publication of Wilhelm 
Meister eleven men argued the true nature of Hamlet. In their original forms 
some of the writing lies outside the province of the periodical press (as far 
from it as the annals of the Royal Society of Edinburgh) but the controversy 
was reported and quoted in the press. These men had their eyes not upon 
aphorism nor upon plot in the classic sense of action, but upon the man, and 
romanticism never gave to its chosen hero more reality than did some of 
these pre-romantic critics. On him they exerted such subtlety of psychologi- 
cal analysis as they could command, and the Prince was as real to them as 
to Goethe. He laid claim to the duty of Christian charity. He haunted their 
minds, searching their souls with his questions as they in turn searched his. 
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Uniqueness as a positive value could not at this time be extended to include 
morality (certainly not in Edinborough ), but in the writings there is develop- 
ing the nomenclature of one element of the romantic ideal, the unique and 
solitary nature of its heroic prototype. Critical terminology can be seen with- 
drawing from public life into the secret heart. 

No such subtlety is found in the common run of magazine writing on the 
subject by non-professional writers; some of them serve to remind one of 
the predictions of George Steevens in the Public Advertiser of the degrada- 
tion that would be the result of turning Shakespearean criticism over to a 
“Fraternity of Tradesmen.” Yet the anti-intellectualism of the Common Man 
was of a paradoxical nature. Only general authoritarian dicta were offensive; 
any contribution of fact was greeted with joy. The very letters that decry 
the insolence of the egg-heads showed a rising level of scholarship in his- 
torical matters. Sources in literature, in incidents and in ideas were investi- 
gated by anonymous critics who avoided moralizing even in the face of 
temptation and carefully weighed the possibilities of Shakespeare's acquaint- 
ance with various theories, commentaries, books and events. Interpolation 
and the establishment of the canon were problems that held tle attention 
of the readers. _ 

Some of the work was marked with the ebullience of fad and the ignorance 
of the acolyte. One wrote: “As almost everybody, seized by the spirit of 
scribbling, is making emendations, annotations, or illustrations on some pas- 
sage of Shakespeare, permit me to take this opportunity to throw another 
mite into the treasury of criticism.” She had discovered that the bare bodkin 
was not a needle but a dagger. Her tone may seem frivolous and her mite 
a mite indeed, but it is her method that is significant. She cited as proof 
Sidney’s use of the word in Arcadia and a seventeenth-century almanac. In 
the next issue a gallant gentleman signing himself Philo-criticus came to her 
support with Welsh and Latin philology. The important result to this spirit 
of scribbling was the spread of a historical approach. It was. in the study of 
language that the major change came and the major gains were made; here 
historical relativism was seen in its most permanently valuable aspect, and: 
it is to the credit of the periodicals that in a movement toward a better gloss 
they led the way and urged the work upon the scholars. ` 

Absorption in Shakespeare had, unfortunately, the narrowing effect. of 
confining to his works alone the salutary attempt to understand rather than 
regularize and improve. Long after Shakespeare had been declared perfect, 
the same old “faults” were seen in Milton anå Spenser. Even James Beatty 





“Garrick” by R. E. Pine, engraved by Caroline Waters, March 1782. Shakespeare's statute is deity, 
Garrick is priest, the “living creations” adore their creator. This was the thesis of the Jubilee 


procession, and of the Jubilee Oration spoken by Garrick in Stratford in front of the statue, 
which was his gift to the town. 
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almost in the same breath deplored Milton’s rare puns and praised Shake- 
speare’s, took offense at Spensers archaisms and humbly suggested that 
Shakespeare’s jokes would be even funnier when all the old saws and songs 
to which he alluded should be explicated. The attitude of the periodicals 
was: if we do not understand Milton, it is his fault for writing badly; if we 
do not understand Shakespeare, it is the fault of our own ignorance, and we 
must apply the historical method and correct the ignorance, not the poetry. 

In 1774 a grammarian named Buchanan published The First Six Books of 
‘Paradise Lost’ Rendered into Grammatical Construction. Magazine reviews 
commended the book to those who had desired to read with pleasure that 
noble but ungrammatical poet, and letters voiced the joy of those who had 
long deplored Milton’s syntax. In 1775 it was still necessary to correct 
Spenser's “uncouth phrases and obsolete style.” A strange and maddening 
book rendered Canto One of The Faerie Queene into modern diction and 
blank verse to please current taste. “The Transposer” announced that he 
had the other cantos ready for publication should the public approve. The 
public approved, and he published Canto Two. Then, let us hope, someone 
throttled him. Still the eighteenth century was living in the best of all possi- 
ble worlds as far as taste was concerned. Still it would undertake to teach 
the exquisite Spenser music and the superlatively learned Milton grammar. 
But Shakespeare did not abide their question after 1769. Any hint that he 
had a flaw was answered by letters titled "Shakespeare Vindicated," with an 
editorial rebuke added to the contributed vindication. Essays analyzed 
words, syntax, metaphors. What if he had erred in thinking moro meant 
Moor instead of chief? We should be grateful for "a mistake which has been 
so advantageously repaired by the incomparable genius of Shakespeare." 
The mistake was in the original formulation of the language, not in him. One 
poet at least could do no wrong, and any variation from current usage was 
not gothic barbarity but "such piquancy of singularity.” 

For the public to do intensive study of Shakespeare's language, thought 
Charles Jennens, the public must have the correct texts, hitherto kept from 
it by the arrogance of editors, who in attempts to regularize had substituted 
their own words. Jennens (best known as Handels friend and librettist) 
decided to edit the plays in inexpensive volumes giving all variant readings. 
The work was subject to venomous attack by George Steevens, but was en- 
couraged by many readers. The Gentleman's Magazine vigorously espoused 
the cause. More liberal scholars — Malone, Beatty, Ritson — approved it; 
though it was not scholarly work, it was intended to place the tools of 
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scholarship in the hands of the public. Steevens' anger perhaps was rightly 
aroused by errors, but primarily it was the motto of the work Steevens could 
never accept: Let the People Be the Judge. 

If the arrogance of the editors moved Jennens, it was their ignorance that 
moved Joseph Ritson. Shakespeare served as inspiration, solvent and con- 
ductor in the work of the growing tribe of medievalists. Periodicals wel- 
comed Shakespearean comment from Warton, Percy and others, but any- 
thing on that subject from the pen of Ritson was stop-press news. The mad 
career of Ritson through the pages of the periodicals can best be read in 
the stirring biography by Mr Bertrand H. Bronson, who chose as his subtitle 
the fine descriptive phrase “Scholar-at-Arms.” Ritson was a fighter who 
loved a fight. Being a medievalist was an exciting life as he lived it. The 
number of live issues he could find in a language recently thought to be dead 
was surprising. Year after year his regular campaigns went on, waged mostly 
against Bishop Percy; but Shakespeare was the god of his idolatry, and he 
dreamed of being in the regular ranks of Shakespeareans. Keeping all the 
medievalists honest did not leave him time to complete his proposed edition 
of Shakespeare, but he was never too weary to do guerilla warfare for the 
Bard. With a great love for his hero, a vast knowledge of the roots of his 
language, and a bellicose disposition Ritson turned the historical approach 
into assault and battery in the newspapers. He taunted editors with his 
medieval linguistics. From his etymological highlands he pounced on John- 
son's ignorance. And when it was the irascible Steevens who had misread 
some old technical term from a medieval mystery play, Ritson gloated and 
the public rejoiced. His factual and critical contributions were not small, but 
his nuisance value was greater. Subscribers cheered him on as he heckled 
Shakespeareans into accuracy and kept Shakespearean criticism where it 
belongs, in the public eye. Among the subscribers he had many assistants in 
the long labor of love by which our gloss has come down to us, but of all 
who infused their own vitality into the old, the obsolete, the obscure in 
Shakespeare's writings, Ritson was the chief and the ideal. 

Those who opposed their rationality to jubilee madness modified the 
course of bardolatry, but in the main they surrendered the basis for rational 
criticism. They conceded the major jubilee premise, the absolute perfection 
of Shakespeare's plays. By this surrender, satirists no less than eulogists 
opened the way for the Shakespearomanie. It is not an extravagance to say 
that a "piece of farce" ushered in romanticism. History was only repeating 
itself, for the same was true of the era of criticism which preceded it. Pro- 
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fessor Spingarn in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (І, Іхіх-Їхх) 
gave due consideration to the learned and abstract theories that stood be- 
hind the School of Common Sense, but said the school was born in 1671 
with The Rehearsal, and it was this work which determined Thomas Rymer's 
attitude toward poetry. “It is not to be judged merely as a burlesque, but as 
a critical work, and Shaftesbury considered it from this point of view when 
he said that it had furnished England with the best methods and best 
phrases of criticism.” 

A hundred years later the jubilee and its derivative stage pieces gave 
other methods of criticism and a new critical vocabulary. Rymer wrote in 
Critical Observations upon Tragedy: “We want a law for acting The Re- 
hearsal once a week to keep us in our sense.” How like him to want a law. 
No law constrained London to go to Stratford and to lay down money at 
the box offices for a year and a half to see the jubilee played out again. If 
once a week sufficed for common sense, it did not satisfy bardolators in their 
eagerness for the drama and the doctrine of Garrick’s Jubilee. 





New in the Berg Collection: 1957-1958 


By Jonn D. GonpAN 
Chief of the Berg Collection 


HE generous endowment of the Berg Collection by its founder, Dr 
Albert A. Berg, has made possible a constant flow of acquisitions since 
the exhibition entitled “New in the Berg Collection: 1952-1956.” * Only a 
small selection from recent purchases can be shown in the limited space 
available. Some of these exhibits have been selected because of the unusual 
interest or relative scarcity of the individual item. Others are displayed be- 
cause the number of pieces by one author that have been acquired makes 
them important in the aggregate. One or two large acquisitions are not shown 
because each merits a later exhibition to itself alone. Most of the material 
on view, like the Barrie, the Shaw, the Thoreau, supplements holdings already 
in the Collection. Some, however, like the C. S. Lewis and George Orwell, 
constitutes a broadening of an already wide scope. 
It is always with pleasure that the compiler of these notes acknowledges 
the able and willing help of other staff members of the Berg Collection, 
Lola L. Szladits and Beatrice Landskroner. 
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A. E. 


Twenty-five autograph letters, 


George William Russell, better known by his pseudonym of A. E., was continually faced with 
the necessity of earning a living while he did the creative work which was his natural expression. 
He was attracted to painting and to writing. He worked as a clerk in a brewery, a ware- 
house, and a er's shop; ese he was for many years editor of the Irish Homestead and of its 
successor the Trish Statesman; he travelled as a lecturer, even as far afleld as the United States. 
His wide interests embraced such divergencies as the Abbey Theatre, theosophy, and the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society. 

These letters of A. E.'s are to various correspondents. The ones to Thomas Moult are con- 
cerned with a choice of Russell's poetry for an anthology and include a corrected proof of his 
poem “Germinal.” Another group of five letters to Percival Graves and a friend of Graves's deals 
with work offered to the Irish Homestead and the Irish Statesman. 'The longest run of letters, 
extending from 1923 to 1930, is to T. J. Kiernan, friend of Yeats and literary executor of Lady 
Gregory. These are concerned with Kiernan's contribution to Russell’s magazine and Russell's 
editorial problems. 


HENRY ADAMS 


Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. Washington 1904. 


In 1870, when he was thirty-two years old, Saree began his seven years of teachin 
medieval history at Harvard. The interest in the Middle Ages which the teacher then developed 


* Bulletin ыхт 303-311, 353-363 — issues of June and July 1957, still available from the Library. 
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was further stimulated by a long sojourn in Normandy in 1895. For the first time he visited 
Mont St Michel. At the Paris оа of 1900 he saw the great dynamo in the Gallery of 
Machines. The dramatic contrast een the medieval and the modern mind, Е Ъу 
the symbols of the Virgin and the dynamo, led him to “a methodical survey” of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The result was Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. 

The study was first printed privately in 1904 to give away to friends and libraries. So many 
requests were made for the volume that Adams revised and reprinted it, again privately, in 1919. 
In 1913 he allowed the American Institute of Architects to publish it. 

A copy of the 1904 edition, of which only a few copies were praa, has been a ed. It 
was presented by the author to Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the former Viceroy of India, with 
the cryptic inscription, “In Memoriam 1906.” The meaning of the inscription seems to lie in the 
death that year of the beautiful Lady Curzon, the former Mary Victoria Leiter, whom Lord 
Curzon married in 1895. It was a loss which Adams could understand deeply: his wife had 
killed herself in 1885. 


J. M. BARRE 


Autograph manuscript of “A Specially Selected Company.” 


From his earliest days at the University of кы ‚ which he entered in 1878 at the аде 
of eighteen, Barrie was determined to make his way with his реп, The University was a stringent 
place in the 1870s and 1880s. A fear of academic failure and of failure in life hung over the 
students. The young man from Kirriemuir found relaxation and inspiration in reading and in 
what theater the Scottish capital afforded. Beginning in 1880 he reviewed books and plays for 
the Edinburgh Courant. His thrifty family and friends watched his frivolity with apprehension. 

He knew that the only way to learn to write was by writin » and he put his hand to literary 
and historical essays, to plays, to stories. “A Specially Selected Company” belongs to his under- 
graduate days. The sketch consists of the reminiscences of an actor-manager, Mr Henry Mars, 
and derives its comedy from the precarious life of the theater and the vanities and rivalries of 
theater folk. 

The sketch was planned in October 1881, according to the date on a first draft. The draft 
shown here carries the address 5 Birkland Avenue, Peel Street, Nottingham, which indicates that 
it was a revision belonging to Barrie's early days on the Nottingham Journal. When in 1883 
be obtained this first position in the world of journalism at £3 a week, the community of Kirrie- 
muir felt that he had vindicated his frivolity at the University. 


Autograph manuscripts of “The Third Sex” and “The Actor’s Life.” 


Against the best friendly advice Barrie decided in March 1885 to take the plunge into 
London pu Leaving Nottin , he came to the capital to do free-lance work. Within 
the first few weeks he settled at 8 Grenville Street, Brunswick Square, where he remained until 
the summer of 1888. It is this address on the manuscript of "The Actor's Life" that fixes the 
date of the essay, of which "The Third Sex" is a first draft, and identifies it as an example of 
his early free-lancing. 

It also illustrates a method of composition that remained with Barrie throughout his writing 
life. Accompanying the manuscript of "The Third Sex" are two pages of preliminary notes, a 
rough outline with 76 entries from which he composed the essay. The second draft of the piece, 
which carries a new title, “The Actor’s Life," has been considerably expanded. 


Autograph manuscript of an early draft of A Kiss for Cinderella. 


Barrie was moved to write his variation on the Cinderella theme in 1915-1916, and A Kiss 
for Cinderella reflects the war-time interests and fears amid which it was developed. Though 
it was first conceived in one act, it rapidly grew into three. It was tallored to be a starring 
vehicle for Gerald Du Maurier, who not whimsey and who influenced Barrie to make 
changes. ` 

On lay are preliminary notes for the play and an early draft of the first two acts only, 
нА d that. The second act ball Sido di Present: which Barrie was inclined later to think 

best scene he had ever written. 
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Autograph manuscript of a later draft of A Kiss for Cinderella. 


This revision of the Cinderella play is marked “Revise” and dated January 24, 1916, at the 
beginning and February 2, 1916, at the end. At this stage Barrie thought of it as “Penny Play in 
3 acts.” The later manuscript differs drastically from the early and furthermore shows 
copious correction. 

The play opened the next month, presumably after further revisions, because the text as 
found here and the text as printed show marked differences. The play was not published until 
1920, however, and Barrie revised it thoroughly before it was printed. 

Appealing to the war mood as it did, the production was a considerable success and ran for 
155 ormances. It was revived twice in London before publication, at Christmas 1916 and 
1917, and yet again in 1925. The moving picture version was made in 1926. 


Two autograph manuscripts of The Truth about the Russian Dancers. 


In 1919 Barrie met the beautiful ballerina Lydia Lopokova, who was currently dancing in 
London with Diaghileffs Russian Ballet. Each became enthusiastic about the other. Mlle tepo 
kova was an actress as well as a dancer and asked the dramatist to write a play for her. He 
quickly set to work on a three-act piece about the life of a Russian dancer. When it was half 
written, he and the rest of the world were mystified by the sudden disappearance of Mlle 
Lopokova from the Diaghileff troupe and from England. Barrie dropped the play. 

Though the ballerina’s display of temperament had wounded his vanity, the dramatist was 
too experienced to refuse when he was gen an opportunity later in 1919 to make use of some 
of the same material in a one-act play for another beautiful ballerina, Tamara Karsavina. The 
new piece reached production on March 16, 1920, under the title "The Truth about the 
Russian Dancers." 

The Berg Collection has two manuscript drafts of the play. One appears to be an early 
draft mysteriously headed "E. C. H." dealing with material found in the Tues manuscript. The 
early draft is only a fragment. The later draft is entitled "The Truth about the Russian Dancers" 
and is dated September 26, 1919. It contains considerable revision, some of it in pencil. 


Eleven corrected typescripts of The Truth about the Russian Dancers. 


These much worked-over typescripts demonstrate the pains that Barrie took with even his 
slightest productions. The eleven typescripts, which represent flve distinct typings, offer 
fascinating if not very important problem in textual relationship. The situation is not clarified 
by the fact that they are almost all dated September 26, 1919, like the manuscript in this 
exhibition. 

Three of the eleven typescripts (all carbons) carry the title The Truth about the Russian 
Dancers, À Warning in Act. They have the same typewritten text and form Group A. They 
all bear manuscript corrections though not identical corrections. 

The corrections found in Carbon 1 of Group A are incorporated into the typewritten text of 
three other typescripts, which are entitled The Truth about the Russian Dancers in One Act 
and which form Group B. The three typescripts of Group B (one top copy and two carbons) all 
carry manuscript corrections though not identical corrections. 

The corrections found in the top copy and Carbon 1 of Group B are incorporated into the 
typewritten text of the single typescript (a top copy) that comprises Group C. This typescript 
is entitled The Truth about the Russian Dancers in One Act. It, too, was corrected in long-hand. 

The corrections found in the second Carbon of Group B are incorporated into the typewritten 
text of another typescript (a carbon) that is entitled simply Ballet-Play in One Act and that 
alone makes Group D. It carries no date. It, too, was corrected in long-hand. 

It is necessary to go back to Carbon 2 of Group A to find the source of the corrections that 
are incorporated into the typewritten text of the three carbons that compose Group E. These 
are entitled The Truth about the Russian Dancers. A Warning in One Act. These carbons are 
also all corrected in Barrie's hand but not identically. 

Carbon 3 of Group E is particularly interesting because it carries the date July 1926 in 
manuscript as well as the typed date September 26, 1019. It served as a prompt copy for the 
July 1926 revival of the playlet, again with Karsavina as the leading lady who does not speak but 
dances. It carries corrections not only in Barrie's hand but in other hands as well. 

Apparently the play has never been published. 
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Hime BELLOC 


Autograph manuscript and corrected typescript of New Cautionary Tales. 


The son of a French father and an English mother, Hilaire Belloc lived mostly in France until 
he went to Balliol College, Oxford. The rest of his life was spent in England as a writer of ри 
novels, history, essays, and articles and as a member of Parliament. His intense Roman Catholi- 
cism colored many of his opinions and drew him into close friendship with G. K. Chesterton. 
His views led him into several controversies — notably one with H. C. Wells over An Outline 
of History. 

His wife was American; his five children educated him to write his verses about boys and 
girls who for paradoxical reasons come to good and bad ends. Perhaps the most famous of these 
collections was Cautionary Tales, which appeared in 1907. Nearly a quarter century later 
appeared New Cautionary Tales, nine verse narratives with illustrations by Nicholas Bentley. 

Of these nine verse narratives four are here displayed in Belloc's corrected manuscript and 
four others in the hand of an amanuensis with a very few corrections in the author's hand. In 
addition there are four typescripts corrected by him and several typescripts without corrections. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Some autograph manuscripts and letters and an original water color. 


Arnold Bennett was born and educated in the Potteries, the densely populated district in 
Central England where ceramics are manufactured. Though his father intended to make a solic- 
itor of him, the boy was determined to be a writer. He began as a journalist on a.magazine called 
Woman and during a long life as a writer he continued to turn out vast amounts of occasional 
work. Those who admire novels like The Old Wives’ Tale are apt to feel that the journalist’s 
ability to produce quick copy impeded the development of the thoughtful observer of char- 
acter in Bennett. 

The manuscript entitled "Courage" belongs to Bennett's early teens, being dated 
May 26, 1886. It is found in a commonplace book kept by one of his schoolmasters, Edwin Russ. 
It may have been an assignment set by Russ, for the album contains a poem with the same title 
by one S. Hooley. 

The water color is representative of one of Bennett's less well-known talents. It is signed with 
initials and dated June 25, 1914. 

The 28 letters to Gwladys Wheeler on д-ру cover the years 1916 through 1930 and are 
largely concerned with the interest in the ter which Bennett and Mrs Wheeler shared. 
Their friendship was cemented through the Stage Society, which before the First World War 
had produced two of Bennett’s plays, Cupid and Commonsense and What the Public Wants. 
Bennett’s interest in the theater and in helping Mrs Wheeler’s career is also illustrated by the 
small group of letters to Esmé Percy, the actor-manager. The letters to Percy and to Mrs Wheeler 
interlock in comments on the production of Byron by Alicia Ramsey in January 1929 at the Lyric 
Theatre, London, in which Percy starred. Bennett’s protégée Dorothy Cheston played the 
part of Lady Byron. 

The dozen letters to Middleton Murry cover some ten years, 1920-1929, and reflect 
Bennett’s somewhat condescending helpfulness to young writers. He gave Murry considerable 
practical advice on launching the Adelphi. But when he began making personal comments on 
Murry’s attitude toward his recently deceased wife, Katherine Mansfield, the men became 
estranged. 

In 1022 Bennett published a novel entitled Mr. Prohack, which he felt had possibilities for 
dramatization. Here are his manuscript notes for the dramatization, bearing no date; a manu- 
script, probably incomplete, with the first two acts dated June 19 — October 7, 1923; a second 
manuscript, also most likely incomplete, with the first two acts dated November 25 — December 6, 
1924; ini an undated typescript of the third act. All this material is copiously corrected. Finally 
Bennett collaborated with Edward Knobloch on the adaptation: Mr. Prohack: A Comedy in 
Three Acts was published in 1928 as by them both. 

The novel that immediately followed Mr. Prohack was Riceyman Steps, published in 1923. 
In this little notebook Bennett jotted down his pene ideas for the story. The manuscript 
of the novel was purchased many years ago for the Berg Collection from Dorothy Cheston 
Bennett. 
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GEORGE Borrow 


Some autograph manuscripts. 


The contributions to the literature of the road made by George Borrow were unexcelled by 
any other nineteenth century author. He knew what he was writing about. In his early twenties, 
after lean years In a solicitor’s office in Norwich and in a publishing firm in London, he took to 
a wandering life. The ensuing eight years he himself referred to as his “Veiled Period,” during 
which he acquired such a knowledge of England and the Continent and of unusual people 
like the Gypsies as only an intellectual tramp could obtain. One measure of Borrow’s intelligence 
can be found in his ability as a linguist. His interest in languages helped to secure him a position 
with the Bible Soctety as agent in Russia, Spain, Portugal, and Morocco. In the eighteen fortles 
and fifties he published several fascinating stories believed to be about his own unusual ad- 
ventures: The Vincalé or, An Account of the Gypsies of Spain, The Bible in Spain, Lavengro, 
and The Romany Rye. On these rests his fame. 

All his life Borrow was a tireless writer of prose, poetry, linguistic studies, and translations. A 
selection from this lesser work is here displayed, including original poems, epigrams, translations, 
dramatic fragments, and even fragments of the manuscript of The Romany Rye. There is a con- 
siderable part of the manuscript and corrected page-proofs of Romano Lavo-Lil: Word-Book 
of the Romany; or, English Gypsy Language. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Autograph manuscript of an essay in French entitled “Lettre d'un pauvre Peintre 
à un grand Seigneur,” dated October 17, 1843. | 


Charlotte Bronté wrote this linguistic exercise long before she had imagined Currer Bell, 
author of Jane Eyre. As daughters of a poor clergyman, she and her sisters Emily and Anne 
seemed inevitably condemned to the life of underpaid governesses or school teachers. They 
had glimpses, of such an existence as pupils and teachers at schools like Cowan’s Bridge and 
Miss Wooler’s. Indeed, in 1841 Miss Wooler offered to turn her establishment, with which 
all three sisters had been connected, over to the Brontés. 

To prepare themselves in foreign languages for this responsibility, Charlotte and Emily 
went in February 1842 to the school kept by Monsieur and Madame Héger in Brussels. Off and 
on for almost two years Charlotte was in residence at the Bel pensionnat as pupil and 
pup teacher. She became strongly attached to Monsieur Héger and had trouble with his 

ife. "s January 1844 she returned to her family with a certification of her ability as a teacher of 
Frenc ` 

Monsieur че was an imaginative teacher of French. As quickly аз, possible he spared his 
np the dru Беу of grammatical exercises and assigned them reading in classical French 

terature and the composition of essays in French. "Lettre d'un pauvre Peintre à un grand 
Seigneur" was one of otte's exercises, written some two months before she left Brasse. 


PATRICK BRANWELL BRONTË 


Autograph manuscript of two Angrian stories, one dated July 25, 1835, and initialed 
“PBB.” 


The childhood of the young Brontës — Charlotte, Branwell, Emily, and Anne — was spent 
in a world of daydreams. The dreams began around a box of wooden soldiers with which the 
children fought battles between the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon. From these games the 
Brontës developed an imaginary civilization which reflected their reading, the conversation 
of their elders, and more or less recent English history. 

These dreams and games found their way озо we about 1829. Charlotte and Branwell 
imagined and wrote out stories about a country Angria, and Emily created the Gondal 
stories. In a little over a year, between April 1829 and August 1830, Charlotte’s tales filled 
twenty-two volumes, each containing to a hundred pagos, These seem mostly to have been 
written in the minute hand in imitation of printing which all the Brontë children could produce. 
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The one-leaf manuscript shown here is in Branwell's minute hand and has a different, in- 
complete story on each side of the leaf. Neither story carries a title, but each belongs to the 


WiLLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Poems. Cambridge: Hilliard and Metcalf 1821. 


William Cullen Bryant's first book was the anonymous Embargo; or, Sketches of the Times, 
published in Boston in 1808 and offered to the clemency of the public as “by a youth of thir- 
teen." The youth was a man nearly twenty-seven when his second volume of poetry — 
acknowledged, this time — а peared in September 1821. Though Bryant was at the time 
a practising lawyer in Great Bairington, Massachusetts, he had already gained considerable 
literary reputation by the publication of “Thanatopsis” in the North American Review in 
1817. “Thanatopsis” also appeared in Poems, 1821, in company with “Green River,” “The 
Yellow Violet," and “То a WaterfowL” 

Only 750 copies of the book were printed, and only 270 had been sald two years later. Copies 
in wrappers, this recent acquisition, are uncommon. The Berg Collection also has ies 
bound in boards, one of which is an inscribed presentation to his niece dated February 27, der. 


Lewis CARROLL 


Some ephemera, some autograph letters, and a manuscript. 


Lewis Carroll, the author of the Alice books, is the friend of young and old the world 
over. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson — to use his actual name — was a solitary who was able 
to make friends easily only with little girls. For fifty years he was connected with Christ 
Church, Oxford, from his matriculation in 1850 until his death in 1898, There he gave 
mathematical lectures, wrote mathematical books and books for children, and took extra- 
ordinarily fine photographs of famous men and little girls. 

Evidence of Dodgson's interest in University affairs and occasionally in the world beyond 
Oxford exists in the ephemeral broadsides which he had printed. Here are shown several 
such pieces. In the winter of 1864 there was at Oxford a debate and a vote on changes in the 
requirements for the degree of BA on which Dodgson had some witty things to say at the 
expense of his colleagues. Though "Examination Statute," dated February 2, 4681 [sic], is 
anonymous, it is belleved to be his work. It rae fun, in thirteen rhyming couplets, at twenty- 
one members of the University, including Edward Pusey, Benjamin Jowett, Dean Lidd 
the father of the Alice who gave her name to Carroll’s heroine. “The New Examination 
Statute,” dated March 2, 1864, and signed Charles L. Dodgson, is a serious statement of his 

inion of the change and a protest ag as of the office of Public Examiner in Mathematics. 
Also on display in his "Elections to the Hebdomadal Council," dated November 5, 1866, which 
deals in couplets with a dispute over the Conservative victory in the election. "The Offer 
of the Clarendon Trustees," which is dated February 6, 1868, and signed Charles L. Dodgson, 
is a burlesque of a letter of the some title addressed to the Clarendon Trustees by a colleague. 
A late controversy to which Dodgson contributed was concerned with theatrical performances 
by children, with which he was heartily in sympathy. "Children in Theatres," offprint from the 
St. James's Gazette shown here, is signed Lewis Carroll and is dated July 16 [1887?] 

The final piece of ephemera and its connected co ndence combine Dodgson’s interests in 
children ad in mathematics. The letter, which he addressed to the station master at Betch- 
worth only three months before his death, reveals that he had fallen into an arithmetical con- 
versation on a train with Nellie, the stationmaster's young daughter. He inclosed a hand-written 
“Rule for finding the quotient and remainder produced by dividing a given number by 9.” 
The letter and the “Rule” are both dated October 16, 1897. Eleven days later he wrote Nellie 
again, praising her for the arithmetical exercises she had submitted to him illustrating his 
“Rule.” He also sent her a two-page proof, headed “Brief Method of Dividing a Given Num- 
ber by 9 or 11." The proof shown here is stamped “From the University Press Oxford. Ist. 
Proof 25 Oct. 97.” This date is the most exact known for the piece. The final letter to Nellie, 
dated November 15, 1897, and sent with a set of the Alice books, ends: “I have known, in my 
long life, some 200 or 300 children, but with kin ж of them, we sign to each other ‘yours 
affectionately’ — But please sign exactly as you like: only allow me to sign myself your 
affectionate friend C. L. Dodgson.” 
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С. К. CHESTERTON 


Sketchbook. 


Though Gilbert Keith Chesterton is widely recognized as a novelist, ee poet, critic, 
essayist, journalist, and Roman Catholic polemicist, it is not so well known that as a young man 
he wished to become an artist. In 1899 he left St. Paul’s School, London, and enrolled at the 
Slade School of University College, London. In his Autobiography he has admitted “that an 
art school can be a very place and that I was then a very idle person.” Yet the philosophical 
connotations of various schools of art (as distinguished from art schools) already fascinated 
him. There was no doubt that his work had vitality and power. The numerous sketchbooks 
that he filled contain vivid characterizations and energetic draughts of scenes. There are also 
notes which indicate that he was simultaneously developing his literary talent. The sketchbook 
acquired by the Berg Collection is believed to belong to his time at the Slade. It contains draw- 
ings and a few notes that may be lists of mbien either for the artist or the writer. 

In later life Chesterton illustrated books of his own and some by friends like E. C. Bentley 
and Hilaire Belloc. 


Henry RUSSELL CLEVELAND AND SARAH PERKINS CLEVELAND 


Autograph letters from Park Benjamin, G. W. Curtis, C. C. Felton, T. W. Higgin- 
son, George Hillard, O. W. Holmes, Fanny Kemble, H. W. Longfellow, J. R. 
Lowell, William Prescott, Charles Sumner, N. P. Willis and others. 


Henry Russell Cleveland came of a Salem family, and his father, an intermittently success- 
ful sea captain, was long resident in Cuba as United States Vice-Consul in Havana. Frail in 
health from childhood, Henry was more scholarly than mercantile in his interests. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard he was able to travel in this country and in Europe. He was interested in 
education, taught in and around Cambridge, and wrote a little. In this way he become friendly 
with many of the Harvard faculty and the Boston Brahmins. He was a popular member of the 
Five of Clubs, an informal society — disparaged by outsiders as the Мише! Admiration Society 
— of which Felton, Hillard, Longfellow and Sumner were the other members. 

In 1838 at the age of thirty he married Sarah Paine Parkins, who was just twenty, the adored 
only daughter in the family of James Perkins, a wealthy and philanthropic Boston merchant. 
The Perkinses had intellectual intersts as well as money and social prominence. Sarah’s brother 
Charles became locally famous as an art critic and was the principal founder of the Museum of 
Fine Arts. The happy married life of the Clevelands was not destined to last long. Henry 
died of tuberculosis in 1843. Sarah lived out a long widowhood mostly at “Pine Bank,” the 
Perkins family place just outside of Boston. But her friends and her husband’s remained her 
life-long and йош correspondents and extended their friendship апа correspondence 
to her daughter Lilly Cleveland. 

The letters on display are part of a large family archive. They were mostly written by close 
personal friends of "i the young Clevelands. The correspondents were frequently of literary 
inclination and used to expressing themselves at length on personal matters and topics of the 
day. There are, for instance, around 100 letters from Fanny Kemble the actress to Sarah and 
nearly 40 letters from Charles Summer, the lawyer, statesman, and opponent of slavery, to 
Sarah and Henry. Some 20 letters to them from Longfellow are preserved. Of the letters of 
George Stillman Hillard, the lawyer, journalist, and Tee to both the Clevelands 18 are 
to be found here and 13 of Cornelius Conway Felton, the Harvard classical scholar and 
ultimately president of the College. There is a scattering of from one to half a dozen letters 
from Park Benjamin, George Willi Curtis, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Nathaniel Parker Willis, William Prescott, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Daniel Webster. 


ЈоѕЕРН CONRAD 


Autograph manuscript of “A Smile of Fortune.” 


When Conrad sold the manuscript of “A Smile of Fortune” to John Quinn in 1913, he 
noted on the last page that he had written the story in June - August 1911. Actually he seems 
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to have begun it about the middle of May and completed revisions on the last day of August 
1910. On May 17, 1910, convalescing from illness, he wrote his friend John Galsworthy, “I am 
going to begin tomorrow a short story, — if the devil’s in it. It’s to be comical in a nautical 
setting, and its subject is (or are) potatoes. Title: ‘A Smile of Fortune. " 

There was, as a matter of fact, considerable autobiography in the long tale which Conrad 
first called in the manuscript "A Deal in Potatoes." In 1888 Jozef Teodor Konrad Natecz 
Korzeniowski, Polish mariner not yet turned English novelist, sailed his first command, the 
Otago, from Australia to the island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean with a cargo of potatoes. 
On the island he met the young girl whom he put into “A Smile of Fortune” as Alice 
acobus. Since he tried in the story “to make her pathetic,” he was, in his own words, 
ridiculously irritated” by the critics’ describing his heroine as a “ ‘sensual animal, ” 

The manuscript was much worked over. “June’s work was mere fooling, — not on purpose, 
of course,” Conrad wrote Galsworthy at us end of August. "I was sell too limp 5 grasp 
the subject and most of the pages written then have been cancelled in typescript.” The cor- 
rected typescript, dated August 30, 1910, is also in the Berg Collection. 


Norman DOUGLAS 


Documents connected with his education, service in the Foreign Office, travel and 
residence abroad, and some books. 


George Norman Douglas, to give him his full name, came of an old Scottish family on his 
father's side and of German nobility on his mother's. Educated in England and in Karlsruhe, 
Germany, he showed proficiency in languages and in science. Here are a school exercise book, 
written in German on Greek studies, and his final report, both dated 1889. In 1893, as 
another report shown here indicates, he passed examinations for the Foreign Office. Serving in 
London and St Petersburg, he obtained promotion to third secretary of embassy in 1895. The 
next year, while in Russia, he arranged to go on leave, according to a letter on display, and never 
returned to the foreign service. 

The rest of Douglas's life was devoted to living and writing — scientific studies, essays on 
his travels and his reading, and flction, like his masterpiece South Wind. The corrected type- 
script and page proofs of his essay "One Day" and the corrected typescript of the collection 
called Late Harvest, shown here, are examples of his occasional writing. Whenever circumstances 
allowed, he made his home in Italy, puros on the island of Capri. He travelled widely 
in Italy, in Germany, and even in India and Ceylon, frequently with Giuseppe ("Pino") 
Orioli, the Florentine bookseller, publisher, and bon pene The diaries shown here, in type- 
script corrected in Douglas’s hand, were kept by Orioli on their travels. Some of Douglas’s 
р and residence permits, including those for the years of the Second World War, are 
on lay. Of particular interest is the letter conferring upon him in 1946 an honorary 
citizenship in the Comune di Capri, a distinction accorded to few. 

The copies of Douglas’s books show here were presented by him to his friend William 
King with appropriate inscriptions. As King also kept a careful eye on Douglas’s text, they 
are thoroughly corrected by both men and contain some interesting mar annotations by 
King. In this group are included Alone, London 1920; Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology, 
London 1928; In the Beginning, London 1928; Paneros, London 1931; Looking Back, London 
1934; An Almanac, Lisbon 1941; Summer Islands, London 1942. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


Autograph letters to Barbara Smith Bodichon. 


Marian Evans, known to the reading world as George Eliot, was thirty-three years old, and 
Barbara Leigh Smith twenty-five, when they first become acquainted in 1852. George Eliot had 
been liberated from her restricted life as housekeeper for her conventional-minded father 
by his dath in 1849 and after some travel on the Continent had begun to make a stimulating 
life for herself in London as assistant editor of the Westminster Review. 

Among her interesting new friends was Barbara Smith, daughter of a prosperous member of 
Parliament and an accomplished artist —a favorite pupil of Corot's. Both were interested in 
women’s rights, in education, and in literature. The younger woman accepted the unconventional 
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morality of her friend’s relationship with George Henry Lewes. When Miss Smith married 
Dr Eugéne Bodichon in 1857, the two couples became close friends. Madame Bodichon was able 
to identify Marian Evans behind the pseudonym of George Eliot and delighted in her literary 
successes. George Eliot is said to have drawn the physical appearance of her heroine Romola 
from Barbara Bodichon. 

These hundred and thirty odd letters from the novelist to Madame Bodichon cover the years 
from 1859 to 1880. They touch upon domestic, literary, and political matters, the concerns 
of the heart and the head. 


RONALD FrBANK 


Memorabilia, notebooks, and corrected typescripts of The Artificial Princess. 


It takes a special temperament to uce novels like Ronald Firbank’s and a special set 
of circumstances to produce a M ete In his case it was a wealthy dfather, who 
began life as an illiterate laborer; parents, especially an indulgent mother, who had risen socially 
in the world; and a world of luxury and artificiality such as existed for some in England in the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. Firbank spent money, travelled, was lonely, 
and wrote. It is the quality of his writing — his individual sense of the human comedy, his over- 
tone of pathos, ача the пеша than air style of his wit — that seems to be giving him a lasting 
place in the literature of manners. 

The memorabilia shown here consist of an album of photographs of actors and actresses, 
x d and beauties and an album of autographs of the famous. Both have been lovingly 

ected — at times obviously by personal request — and put together. 

Here are three notebooks of ideas for stories and of words and phrases for future use. 
One notebook, bearing the stamp of an Oxford stationer, presumably belongs to the war years, 
though it is decorated with extremely unskilled school-boy drawings of women's heads. 
Another contains material for Sanéal, Firbank's Arab novel, and was presumably kept during 
his visit to Algiers and Tunis. It is accompanied by the photograph of an Arab boy who 
might indeed be Cherif himself, the child hero of Santal. The third c copybook is full of notes for 
Prancing Nigger. Also on displa are the original water px od Félicien Rops for the frontispiece 
of Vainglory, 1915, Firbank's first novel, and the pen and drawing by his friend C. R. W. 
Nevinson for the front endpaper of The Flower beneath the Foot, 1923. 

On view are three corrected typescripts of The Artificial Princess, representing successive 
stages of the text. The story was begun, according to a manuscript note of Firbank's, in 
1906 while he was a Cambridge undergraduate. He was never satisfied with it, though his 
critics consider that in it he discovered fis individual approach to writing. He did, however, 
lift episodes and phrases from it to use in later work. It was not published until 1934, nearly 
a decade after his death. Also on view are the corrected proofs of the last novel he prepared 
for the press, Concerning the Eccentricities of Cardinal Pirelli, 1926. 


WILIAM GERHARDI 


Futility: A Novel on Russian Themes. London: Richard Cobden-Sanderson [1922] 


In June 1921 William Gerhardi, a talented young man of twenty-six who had spent most 
of his early life in Russia and had finish ed writing his first novel, began a friendly 
correspondence with a young woman of genius who had already produced two volumes of short 
stories. She was Katherine Mansfield, and she was fascinated by Russian writers, Russian 
literature, Russian themes. Gerhardi’s childhood and schooldays in St Petersburg and bis 
experience with the British military mission to Siberia in 1918-20 appealed to her. As she was 
interested in his desire to capture some of his impressions in a novel, he sent her his manu- 
script to read. "It is a living book. . . . One can put it down and it goes on breathing,” she 
wrote him in 1921 in a long critique of Futility, in which she analyzed its strength and weak- 
ness. She encouraged him to publish and seems to have recommended the manuscript to 
Richard Cobden-Sanderson, who brought it out in 1922. 

Futility has a note before the beginning of the text: “The T of this book is not me.” It also 
carries the dedication "To Katherine Mansfeld” and is one of the few books dedicated to 
her during her lifetime. The copy Gerhardi sent her is shown here, bearing beneath. the 
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printed dedication an inscription in his hand: “With endless thanks from ‘Me.’ July, 1922. 
W. А.С” 


LADY AucusTa GREGORY 


Some autograph letters. 


Isabella Augusta Gregory’s early life was conventional. The daughter of a wealthy landowner, 
when she was twenty-nine she married Sir William Gregory, a former governor of Ceylon and a 
member of Parliament. Despite these English affiliations, they both believed intensely in Irish 
Кый iim They lived at Coole Park, near Dublin, and had one child, a son. It was only after 
the death of her husband in 1892 that Lady Gregory become interested in writing and in the 
Irish literary revival. 

With William Butler Yeats she helped organize the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. She wrote 
plays; she helped with business ements; she went on tour. She was so omnipresent that 
Bernard Shaw humorously called her the Abbey’s “charwoman.” Her dramatic writing is marked 
by an individual combination of poetry and irony. 

Lady Gregory’s devotion to the Abbey Theatre extended to fighting its battles not only with 
actors and playwrights but even with Dublin Castle. When Bernard Shaw’s Shewing up of 
Blanco Posnet was refused a license by the Lord Chamberlain in London, she obtained the play 
for performance in Dublin. A minor official in the Lord Lieutenant's household attempted to 

revent the production. The letter from Lady Gregory to Shaw on oo seems to belong to the 
ght of the controversy. She urged the playwright to come to Dublin to speak: “If there is 
no play and no you, we shall have to hide our heads.” At least, she begged him, “please 
let me have a letter we can publish . . . or the public will never believe we werent frightened 
by the Castle.” The minor official agreed to a minor deletion — the words “dearly beloved 
brethren” in a speech of Blanco’s — and the play ran with great success for fifteen performances 
during Horse Show Week. 

On display are selections from nearly two hundred letters which Lady Gregory wrote to 
т.р Kiernan, who acted as her business adviser. They cover the years 1924 to 1932 and deal 
with the financial affairs of the Crees family, which included the widow and children of 
Lady Gregory’s son, who had been ki oi in the war. They also deal with her literary earnings 
and some of the problems of the Abbey Theatre. The last item is the telegram sent from Dublin 
on May 23, 1932, announcing that Lady Gregory had died at Coole the xvn prc d 
and that Kiernan was named one of the executors. “No directions in will concerning funeral. 


Jos GUNTHER 


Corrected typescripts of Death Be Not Proud: A Memoir. 


On June 30, 1947, John Gunther Jr died at the age of seventeen. His death was the result 
of a brain tumor against which he, his parents, his friends, and his doctors had fought with all 
their bravery and Sal for fifteen months. With the help of the boy’s mother, John Gunther his 
father, internationally known writer and political commentator, wrote a memorial for his son 
called Death Be Not Proud. The title was appropriately taken from the E. lines of John 
Donne's holy sonnet, "Death, be not proud, ж some have called thee Mighty and dread- 
ful, for thou art not go.” 

The remarkable spirit of peg John Gunther and of the memoir was immediately recognized. 
“The keynote of this book, Walter Duranty in a review in the New York Herald Tribune, 
“4s not horror and suffering but bravery, strength and cheerfulness. . . . To read it is to grasp the 
meaning of man’s power to defy Death’s hurt, to be filled with confidence and emptied of 
despair.” The private response to the book has been recounted by John Gunther himself in the 
moving introduction to the Modern Library Edition. There he quoted from letters about the 
biography which came to him by the thousands from all over the world, from men and women in 
sickness, in sorrow and even in prison. The intention of the book is perhaps best illustrated by 
the fact that all the proceeds were donated by the author and Harper & Brothers, the publisher, 
to cancer research for children. 

Three successive typescripts of Death Be Not Proud, corrected in manuscript by the author, 
with other related material, are now in the Berg Collection. They have been placed here by 
the public-spirited gift of Mr Gunther. 
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Tuomas Harpy 


Autograph letters to J. H. Morgan and to J. Middleton Murry. 


These two correspondences belong to the latter years of Hardy’s life. Brief as they are, they 
present a Кошан that illuminates the scope of the novelist’s interests. The fourteen letters and 
cards to General John Hartman Morgan, Home Office Commissioner with the British Expedition- 
ary Force, fall between November 1916 and April 1926. They are primarily concerned with 
history — the contemporary history of the Versailles Peace Treaty and the older history of 
тее times. They show Hardy to have been absorbed in the current political situation in 
England and on the Continent as well as in the politics of an earlier day. The retentive power of 
his memory is demonstrated by his comments on the Napoleonic researches he had made for 
The .Dynasts nearly a quarter century earlier. 

The sixteen letters and cards to John Middleton Murry, editor and critic, were written 
between March 1919 and April 1924. They reveal an established author's kindness to the 
young editor who was reviving the Athenaeum and who later founded the Adelphi. The ap- 
preciation of both the Hardy’s for Murry’s defense of the novelist from the attack of George 
Moore closes the бор лы. There is also a touching letter of condolence on the death 
of Katherine Mansfield, Murry’s first wife. 7 


Lzicu HUNT 


Autograph manuscripts of Amyntas and of “The Cardinal’s Dance.” 


If the Revolution had not driven his Loyalist father from Philadelphia to London, Leigh 
Hunt would have been born an American. Unusually precocious, at the age of seventeen fo 
published his schoolboy imitations of Spenser, Thomson, Collins, and Gray. In the struggle 
to earn a living by his pen, waged for more than half a century, he become known as an editor, 
a translator, an essayist, a critic, a dramatist, and a poet. One of his talents was an ability to 
make — Douek not always to hold — friends. Sh pow his family, for instance, retained 
ш affection for Hunt to the end. Byron, on the other hand, became alienated from him before 
death. 

The manuscript of Amyntas illustrates Hunt's abilities as a translator. It is his translation of 
Tasso’s Amyntas, done in the style of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess and Milton’s Comus. The 
much corrected manuscript is inserted into a specially bound copy of the printed poem (Lon- 
don 1820) which was presented by Hunt to his friend Vincent Novello. At the house of the 
Anglo-Italian musician Hunt passed happy evenings with Charles Lamb, Keats, and Shelley. 
Amyntas is dedicated to John Keats. 

On а fly-leaf Novello has written that he prized “this Volume, which was so kindly presented 
to me by my dear friend, Leigh Hunt, as one of the most valuable books in my library: and I 
particularly request that it may be carefully preserved as an heir-loom in my family, when I am 
no more.” The Berg Collection acquired the item when it was sold at auction by Novello’s 
descendants over a cen and a quarter later. 

“The Cardinal’s Dance” is a satirical poem on a political theme — the Roman Catholic 
attitude toward British troubles in India. It would seem to belong to the very last years of 


Hunt’s life. Though type was set from this corrected manuscript, verses were not repub- 
lished in his е рп: 


D. Н. LAWRENCE 


A presentation copy of The Rainbow, autograph letters to the John Middleton 
Murrys and the Edward Garnetts, and a corrected typescript of Kangaroo. 


D. H. Lawrence, miner’s son, ^ den novelist, and philosopher, had already published three 
novels, a volume of poetry, a collection of short stories, and a play before the appearance of 
The Hainbow. Just thirty years old, he had acquired the reputation of a literary rebel for the 
outspoken ашу of his writing and of a social rebel for love affair with another man's 
wife. It took him three years to write and rewrite The Rainbow to his satisfaction. The novel 
was the cause of a critical outcry against its sexual frankness and of a police action which 
resulted in the publisher Methuen's withdrawing the book and agreeing to the destruction of 
the printing. It was a shocking experience for an idealist like Lawrence. 
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This copy was presented by Lawrence "with love" to his friends Katherine Mansfield and 

hn Middleton Murry on September 28, 1915, two days before publication. The Lawrences 

d met the Murrys, who were also living together but not yet abis to marry, in June 1913, 
when the novelist called upon them as editors of Rhythm, in which he was trying to place a 
story. The аш friendship, reflected in Lawrence’s novel Women in Love, was stormy, 
ardent in love and hate. 

This presentation copy of The Rainbow has figured in a quarrel of Murry’s with Catherine 
Gavel another friend and biographer of Lawrence’s following the novelist’s death. The 
question in dispute, which Murry discusses in his Reminiscences of D. Н. Lawrence, was whether 
or not he had been sent a copy of the novel for review and had been afraid to review it on 
account of its controversial reception. 

Here displayed are selections bon 85 letters written between 1913 and 1929 by Lawrence 
to Katherine Mansfield and John Middleton Murry. The first was sent to Katherine Mansfield 
in January 1913, a few months before the couples met, and was concerned with Lawrence's 
submitting a short story to Rhythm. He also expressed some grievance over a review of his 
second novel, The Trespasser, which, signed "F. G.," can be found in the November 1912 issue. 
Tn the first letter to Murry, of July 1913, Lawrence addressed the younger man in the managerial 
tone that was to become a complicating factor in their tem ous relationship. The letter 
written from New Mexico on the death of Katherine Mansfield has a detached tone: "Yes, 
I always knew a bond in my heart. . . . I wish it needn't all have been as it has been: I do 
wish it." The final letter, written some nine months before Lawrence's death, ends on an 
irreconcilable note: "It is no good our meeting — even when we are immortal spirits we shall 
dwell in different Hades. Why not accept it." 

Lawrence's friendship with Edward Garnett, author, critic, and publisher's reader, began 
when he was still a teacher in Croydon. The earlist of the 120 letters in the correspondence, 
which covers a decade, belongs to the late summer of 1911 when the publisher's reader asked for 
stories on behalf of the Century Company. As he had with Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy 
and so many others, Garnett criticized in detail the stories and poems Lawrence sent him and 
helped negotiate their sale. Lawrence also made him his content in the difficulties over his 
elopement. “Oh Lord, what a mess to be in,” he wrote from Germany in May 1912, “and this 
after eight weeks of acquaintance. But I don’t care a damn what it all costs.’ 

The Tiendshtp with the Lawrences was taken by Mrs Garnett, famous as Constance 
Garnett, translator of Russian nineteenth century authors, to whom there are 7 letters of 1913- 
1915, and by David Garnett, the son, himself an author, to whom there are 25 letters of 1912- 
1928. The last letter deals with Lady Chatterley's Lover: " should like to give your father 
а copy, if he'd care for і... But your mother would disapprove.” 

A typescript of Lawrence's Australian novel, аео is also in Ње Berg Collection. It 
was begun and largely completed between May 28 and July 3, 1922, when he and Frieda were 
in New South Wales. Into the fabric of the story he wove new impressions derived from Australia 
and old impressions carried with him, notably of war-time experiences in Cornwall. Conflict 
between forces that would now be called fascist and communist as seen in the immediate post- 
war world provides much of the action of the novel as does the familiar theme of struggle 
for domination between male and female. 

After writing the story by hand, Lawrence had it typed when he arrived in New Mexico. 
‘This typescript shows few corrections, of which some may be in Lawrence’s hand, and type was 
set from it. The novel was published by Martin Secker, who paid Lawrence £125. 


C. S. Lewis 


Autography manuscript of The Screwtape Letters. 


A fellow and tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, from 1925 to 1954, and now an honorary 
fellow, C. S. Lewis made his professional reputation as a professor of medieval and renaissance 
English. He is, however, best known as a Christian moralist. To this aspect of his mind belongs 
The Screwtape Letters, first printed in the Guardian and published in book form in 1043. Under 
the guise of writing as a shrewd old devil in hell to an inexperienced fleld worker on earth, 
Mr Lewis uncovers the tricks and fallacies whereby religious doubt and temptation beset the 
unwary. The devil, despite his suavity and experience, is discomfited in Mr Lewis’s satire. 

The manuscript is complete and contains comparatively few corrections. The effect of serial 
ү is apparent in the length of the 31 letters, which are all approximately two and a 

pages long. 
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Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


“Ode II" in Boston Prize Poems, and Other Specimens of Dramatic Poetry. Boston: 
Joseph T. Buckingham 1824. 


When Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was a junior at Bowdoin College, he submitted a poem to ` 
the ee мни organized for the opening of the Boston Theatre in February 1824. 
"Though he had already had four poems published in the Portland, Maine, newspapers, he kept 
his entry in the competition a secret. Without disclosing it he obtained family permission to 
visit Boston at the time the Jubilee took place. He did not win the prize, and he never divulged. 
his authorship of the poem. 

The poem was published, however, as “Ode II" in Boston Prize Poems. This collection rep- 
resents the first ap ce of Longfellow's in book form. The secret was kept for well over a 
hundred years until it was detected by Lawrence Thompson, the Longfellow scholar. 


Manuel de Proverbes Dramatiques. Portland: Samuel Colman; Brunswick: Griffin's 
Press 1830. 


Following his graduation from Bowdoin Longfellow spent three years in Europe to prepare 
himself for the professorship of modern languages at his alma mater. One of the fruits of his 
travels and one of the demands of his position at Bowdoin was the preparation of textbooks: 
for the use of students. In the early 1830s he prepared several of these — in French, Spanish, 
and Italian. 

The volume shown here is the second, e ed issue of his Manuel de Proverbes Dra ues. 
It was inscribed and presented to the daughter of Professor Parker Cleaveland of Bowdoin. 
Professor Cleaveland was one of the earliest writers on mineralogy in America and a great 
favorite of young Longfellow’s. Elizabeth Abigail Cleaveland was just sixteen years old at the 
time. 


"Proem" in The Waif: A Collection of Poems. Cambridge: John Owen 1845. 


“I am very sorry I cannot pass this week with you,” Longfellow wrote his father on November 
26, 1844, explaining that he was in the midst of a burdensome book of translations, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. He added, “I have also in press a small volume of poems, — a selection 
merely, of favorite pieces, — to be called The Waif, with an introductory poem by myself.” 

The Waif, here in a blue cloth binding, contained such favorites as Browning’s “Camp” 
(better known by its title of “An Incident in the French Camp"), Lovelace’s "To Althea, from 
Prison,” and Emerson’s “Each in All.” Longfellow’s introductory “Proem,” beginning “The day 
is done and the darkness Falls from the wings of Night,” is a plea for the work of the “humbler 
poet,” of which The Waif offers many examples. 


Noél. Cambridge 1864. 


Longfellow had been teaching at Harvard a little more than a decade when he met Jean 
Louis Rodolphe Agassiz, the Swiss geologist and naturalist who came by way of Heidelberg, 
Munich, Paris, and Neuchitel to a professorship at Harvard in 1848. “A едеш, voluable man, 
with a bright, beaming face,” the poet recorded in his journal after the meeting on January 9, 
1847. Their friendship ripened with the years. 

At Christmas 1864 Tod ellow sent the naturalist a basket of French wine and some French 
verses in which the bottles are made to speak to the recipient as “Pèlerins d'Outre-Mer." 
Agassiz thanked him gracefully: "I am as proud as happy for your present. Proud, because it 
comes from Longfellow, whom 1 admire; happy, because it comes from Longfellow, whom 
Ilove." { 

The verses, entitled “Noël,” seem to have been printed for presentation to Agassiz in the form 
shown here. Presumably not many copies were printed; only a dozen or so seem to have survived. 
In October 1865 the poem was published without change in the Atlantic Monthly. 


W. S. MAUGHAM 


Autograph manuscript of the film play of The Razor's Edge. 


The Razors Edge was first рае оп April 20, 1944, in the American edition. Shortly 
afterwards Somerset Maugham began working on a scenario derived from the novel. His scenario 
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consists of a manuscript draft with copious revisions in manuscript and typescript. These re- 
visions carry various dates in 1945. 

The adaptation as finally filmed is credited to Lamar Trott. The New York Public Library 
owns a mimeographed copy marked: “- 7th Revised- Shooting Final. March 22, 1946.” It would 
appear that Maugham prepared his script in co tion with Trotti. The manuscript opens 
with a note in his hand: “The following is not to be looked upon as a script & will be incom- 
prehensible unless it is read in conjunction with Lamar Trotti's. It should be looked upon only 
as a story in юр. ...Tknow даша apo photographic effectiveness & so have left that 
to be dealt with by Lamar Trotti and ge Cukor.” The dialogue of Maugham’s scenario 
can sometimes be traced — for instance in the final scene — from his manuscript through his 
typed revision to Trotts script. 


Joaquin Miter 


Specimens. [Canyon City, Oregon 1868] 


For the first thirty years of his life Miller endured the baptismal name of Cincinnatus Heine 
(or Hiner). The name Joaquin, which he borrowed from a Mexican brigand, he assumed on 
the publication of his third book. It is not always possible to disentangle fact from fiction in 
Miller’s account of his life, for he enjoyed creating a colorful personality for himself. The boy 
did run away from home and work as a cook in a mug camp in Northern California. Did he 
fight against the Indians? Did he join them, take an Indian wife, and have a daughter? How 
deeply involved was he with Indian horsethieves? He was definitely admitted to the bar in 
Porland, bought a newspaper, fell in love by correspondence, moved to Canyon City, and was 
elected a fudge in Grant County, Oregon. 

Domestic difficulties moved him to write two volumes of poetry, to leave Canyon City for 
San Francisco and San Francisco for London, where his habitual costume — chaps and sombrero 
— made him a sensation. For several years he wandered: in the United States, Europe, South 
America, and perhaps the Far East. He wrote and published profusely. Finally he settled in 
Oakland, California, where he died, a local monument to a Far West that had certainly vanished 
and pa ee existed. TA i T " 

His ublication, a pam containing two lo: ,8 in Canyon City when 
Miller uk Grant Conny judge. In the preface, dad C. H. Miller and erhaps аео оту 
dated April 1, 1868, he declared “these lines are printed only for а few friends m Nat I certainly 
believe they possess some of the pure metal, else you would not now have 'Specimens.'" The 
little book id attained more of a reputation for its scarcity than for its poetic gold. 


(To be continued) 





The Case for Internal Evidence (7) 
Butterflies and Butterfly-Hunters 


By Aspire FiNDLAY Ports 
Rockford College (Emeritus) 


VIDENCE OF WHAT? Authorship? Date? Genetic relationship 
(“sources”)? Creative process? Stuctural analogy? Literary form? 
Symbolic nature? Before we accept too meekly any slur on internal evidence 
as such we may in a few words review the scope of external and internal 
evidence respectively. 

The main case for external evidence is the importance of a careful frame 
of so-called facts into which the work of art can be neatly fitted: events and 
places and words and doctrines and persons whose existence has been at- 
tested by credible witnesses or actual documents. But external evidence is 
itself at many points suspect. Errors in transmission are possible and even a 
direct statement of the author, properly notarized, might be and often has 
been challenged on the ground of questionable good faith, slips of memory, 
or unconscious habits of self-deception. Many are the hoaxes, misunderstand- 
ings, and misinterpretations which lead succeeding ages to discredit what 
formerly has been taken as factual or logical proof. Moreover, and in chief, 
all circumstantial study would be insignificant without our prior awareness 
of the form which individualizes particular poems: acknowledgment of 
identity is necessary for the allocation of anything to any scheme of time, 
place, or objective relationship. 

Whatever the propriety and relevance of studies which arrive at proof in 
an actual world, the further tasks of the student are interpretation and judg- 
ment. Here the literary thing-in-itself is the initial and final evidence, how- 
ever indebted it may be to those who have preserved and explained its outer 
form. Although we yield our perfunctory assent to undeniable facts gathered 
by linguists and literary historians and, item by item, erected into grammat- 
ical and historical truth, we are not thereby satisfied. At this point we know 
relatively too much about poems, too little of them. 

Meanwhile the science which August Boeckh of the nineteenth century 
called philology and Northrop Frye of the twentieth century calls criticism 
is concerned with more than the circumstances of poetry. The philologist 
or critic busies himself to extend our knowledge that he may enrich our ex- 
perience of literature. He does this by revealing the structure and nature, the 
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function and behavior of poems. For such illumination and resulting value 
there is no other evidence than internal evidence. It is so with all scientific 
dedication. Properly to estimate anything from elusive butterflies to preda- 
tory butterfly-hunters (lepidopterologists) no critical discussion is pertinent 
except along the path of comparative study of structure and behavior. Like- 
wise for literary butterflies and literary butterfly-hunters: truth emerges most 
clearly from comparison. 

When a passage in Shakespeare's Coriolanus (1.iii.62ff) reminds Dr Н. Н. 
Furness Jr of Wordsworth’s Lines to a Butterfly, that is a well-nigh verifiable 
fact, attested by the critic’s statement in his variorum edition of the play. 
When a passage in Pope’s Dunciad reminds the present writer of Words- 
worth’s Lines to a Butterfly, that, too, is a humble fact. But here and now 
authorship is not in serious question, nor is chronology in doubt. Shakespeare 
and his Coriolanus antedate Pope and his Dunciad; both antedate Words- 
worth and his Lines. 

We may grant that in spite of the most industrious and well-documented 
search genetic relationship necessarily remains a mere likelihood or strong 
probability and that therefore Wordsworth's creative process where it deals 
with his Shakespearean and Popian sources must in this instance be hypothe- 
sized rather than asserted. On the other hand we must also insist that until 
Wordsworth's poem is read against the comparable passages of Pope and 
Shakespeare it lacks its due resonance. Because we hear or view it in terms 
of its structural and functional analogies we are rewarded with a triple 
illustration of literary form: how do Shakespeare, Pope, and Wordsworth 
deal with butterflies and the butterfly-hunter. Furthermore we have evi- 
dence—internal evidence—of the symbolic method whereby three great 
English writers have recorded their feelings and convictions on the proper 
procedure for any student studying any science. Still further, in the process 
of analogizing we may learn something about the differences between Shake- 
spearean drama in the seventeenth century, Popian satire in the eighteenth 
century, and the Wordsworthian idyll at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Whatever critical doctrine we establish and whatever poetical or 
aesthetic experience we crave, we must depend mainly on internal evidence. 
Let the following brief illustration of method bear witness in one more "case." 


BETWEEN Pope's "enamel'd race" and Wordsworth's "butterfly" there are 
resemblances of a sort to indicate that the satire on naturalists in The Dun- 
ciad, Book IV, echoed through the later poet's conscious or subconscious 
mind when on March 14, 1802, he composed his stanzas To a Butterfly. In 
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spite of differences in generic and metrical form and in diction, these poets 
agree on heartless butterfly-hunters. 

Among the duncical sons of Dullness who bring offerings to Her throne, 
the naturalists come “thick as locusts,” each bearing his nest, toad, fungus, 
flower, or butterfly. When a quarrel arises between the botanist and the 
lepidopterologist, the latter explains himself as follows (Dunciad IV, 421-36): 


Of all th’enamel’d race, whose silv’ry wing 
Waves to the tepid Zephyrs of the spring, 

Or swims along the fluid atmosphere, 

Once brightest shin'd this child of Heat and Air. 
I saw and started from its vernal bow’r, 

The rising game, and chac’d from flow'r to flow'r. 
It fled, I follow’d; now in hope, now pain; 

It stopt, I stopt; it тоу, I шоуа again. 

At last it бга 't was on what plant it pleas'd, 
And where it fix'd, the beauteous bird I seiz'd: 
Rose or Carnation was below my care; 

I meddle, Goddess! only in my sphere. 

I tell the naked fact without disguise, 

And, to excuse it, need but show the prize; 
Whose spoils this paper offers to your eye, 

Fair ev'n in death! This peerless Butterfly. 


From Pope’s ridicule Wordsworth advances toward a more genial illustra- 
tion of lepidopterology. He, too, looks askance at the proud and curious 
pseudo science which is not Nature’s lore; he will preserve the butterfly not 
dead on paper but alive in a poem bearing witness to human compassion. 
In so doing he saves from Pope’s lines several images and one delicately ex- 
pressive rhythm. Addressing the butterfly as the “historian of [his] infancy,” 
he allies it to human culture as follows: 


Float near me; do not yet depart! 
Dead times revive in thee: 

Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art! 
A solemn image to my heart, 

My father’s family. 


Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time, when in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey; — with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush; 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 
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We need barely note the change from “silvery wing” to “dust from off its 
wings” or from “spoils” to “prey,” or the change from “swims” to “float” in 
a Wordsworthian atmosphere as fluid as that of Pope. The rhythm of the 
chase itself is similar in the “started, “stopt,” *mov'd," “ға,” of the hunter 
who "follow'd" his “game” in Pope's satire, and the “very hunter” who “with 
leaps and springs” “followed on from brake to bush” in Wordsworth’s idyll. 
Underneath these superficial differences, however, in the realm of convic- 
tion, both poets raise the question of meddling with Nature. 

Wordsworth had already borrowed Pope’s word “meddle” for a summary 
passage in his doctrinal poems Expostulation and Reply and The Tables 
Turned (1798). There, in a kind of dialogue between “Matthew” and “Wil- 
liam,” the respective value of books and Nature as teachers is argued. Shall 
the youth “drink the spirit breathed/ From dead men to their kind” or “feed 
[his] mind... /In a wise passiveness"? One stanza in the debate — 


Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 

Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things: — 
We murder to dissect — 


emphasizes and clarifies Pope’s scorn for all murderous naturalists and, by 
inference, for any exclusively analytical study of nature. 

It is one thing to deride false educational and cultural procedures; another, 
to illustrate right ways in the study of any theme. In addition to the assump- 
tions Pope and Wordsworth shared — and indeed Pope contributed many 
of them to Wordsworth — in the growth of Wordsworth’s mind there would 
be a new increment, compassion over and above vital knowledge. The Pop- 
ian “wretch . . . whose insect lust” reduces the butterfly to a “naked fact 
without disguise” would give way as a literary pawn to the sensitive child, 
Emmeline, who fears to injure this least of Nature’s gay creatures. Where 
the satirist castigates the butterfly-hunter, the idyllist cherishes the butter- 
fly. Something “fair ev'n in death" has become something in which “dead 
times revive.” 

It is more than likely that Shakespeare’s ruthless young Marcius, son to 
Coriolanus, had a share in both Popian and Wordsworthian sketches of the 
butterfly-hunter. Valeria says to Volumnia and Virgilia (Liii.62—71): “O’ 
my word, the father's son! Ill swear ’t is a very pretty boy. О’ my troth, I 
look'd upon him a Wednesday half an hour together. Has such a confirm'd 
countenancel I saw him run after a gilded butterfly; and when he caught it, 
he let it go again, and after it again, and over and over he comes, and up 
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again; catch'd it again; or whether his fall enrag'd him or how 't was, he 
did so set his teeth and tear it! О, I warrant, how Һе mammockd it!” 

Such a‘brief and slight instance of literary filiation might seem valueless 
except that it furnishes evidence on three points. First, it is a convenient 
illustration for those interested ‘in the shift from the so-called Augustan 
Age to the so-called Romantic Movement. Secondly, it underlines the debt 
of all new movements to satire. Thirdly, it delineates one important stage 
in the evolution of a literature of implicit rather than explicit meaning. In 
1798-1802 Wordsworth has not yet achieved, possibly never did achieve, the 
completely organic metaphor of drama or dramatic monologue. The habit 
of addressing Nature's beings — a bequest from the eighteenth century — de- 
layed his speaking as a man to men, or as a Valeria to a Volumnia and a Vir- 
gilia. But, however tentatively he was at work in To a Butterfly and other 
Moods of [His] Own Mind (1807), he was helping toward that literature of 
personal revelation in which writers and readers of the twentieth century 
take such keen delight. 

The student of literary butterflies can only regret that Emily Dickinson 
did not finish her poem, “Two butterflies went out at noon." In spite of this 
deprivation, we can mention the comradeship of the Shakespearean, Popian, 
and Wordsworthian butterflies as one of the small yet still profitable econo- 
mies of English literature. 

Whether we catch our literary butterflies in the vast web of circumstance, 
impale them on the long spear of time, or deaden them into specimens, we 
cannot dispense with internal evidence. It is the only evidence for literary 
as distinguished from biographical or historical truth. It alone reveals struc- 
ture and interprets behavior and hence furnishes meaning and value. Yet, 
like Dorothy Wordsworth, the Emmeline of her brother's idyll, the best critic 
fears to brush the dust from the winged words of a living poem. Chasing his 
“gilded butterfly" with the "confirm'd countenance” of a young Marcius, 
he will not, however, “mammock” it. Nor is he a Popian naturalist to be 
satisfied with something "fair еу? in death." 

Andthe poem itself, the diversely-hued "prize" of the philologist and critic? 
Let it go on to evoke deeper and more precious memories of its forebears 
and fellows in the poetic family. As "historian of our infancy" it establishes 
our knowledge of and confidence in the poetic art. Hunted down though it 
may be, mammocked, misshapen, and dissected, it remains its own internal 
evidence. When it is read and cherished, moreover, “dead times revive" in 
it. And this, as we all know, is the best case for internal evidence. 


A New and Early Poem by Coleridge 


By J. R. MacGiruvnAx 
University of Toronto 


N the Cambridge Chronicle for July 31, 1790, there appeared a poem 
entitled “The Abode of Love,” and signed “S.T.C.” Presumably it was by 
Coleridge, though never mentioned by him nor included in any collection 
of his verse, so far as I know. If the identification is correct, this may also 
have been the first published of his poems.! In July 1790 he was less than 
eighteen years of age, a Grecian at Christ’s Hospital in London where he 
was to remain for another year before going up to Cambridge. 


For the Cambridge Chronicle 
The Аворь of Love 


Ask you, Сніоє, charming fairl 
Where Love, the wanton, hides? 

He's here, he's there, he's every where, 
And, only like to subtle air, 

Through all existence glides. 

He reigns supreme in burning skies, 
And frozen LarLanp owns his power; 
In Absence the fond Jover sighs, 

Or on the rein-deer fleetly flies, 

To meet his paramour. 


With oaths of War and amorous rage, 
Now, like a Carran bold and gay, 
His looks the fair one’s heart engage; 
And now, in shape of prattling Pace, 
He steals her heart away. 
But most through Tare he loves to move, 
Whose charms with heighten’d splendour blaze; 
Through thee, my fair! through thee, my lovel 
O'er whom all eyes enraptur'd rove, 
And madden while they gazel 
S.T.C. 


The now-famous initials should be enough to identify the author as Cole- 


ridge, but there is also some internal evidence that seems to point toward 
the same conclusion. This is a love poem, and in 1790 Coleridge was very 


1 The earliest hitherto noticed appears to have been “Genevieve” in the Morning Chronicle 
for July 15, 1798. See E. L. Griggs, “Notes concerning Certain Poems by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge,” Modern Language Notes 1xix (1954) 27. 
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much in love. Two years earlier he had made the acquaintance of the Evans 
family and had soon fallen in love with Mrs Evans and her daughters col- 
lectively and with Mary Evans in particular. From that time until he went 
up to Cambridge, he told Gillman long afterwards, “was the era of poetry 
and love.” ? To Thomas Allsop in 1822 he wrote of those “hours of Paradise" 
when young Allen and he, paying court to the Evans girls, “used to carry 
thither, of a summer morning, the pillage of the flower gardens within six 
miles of town, with Sonnet or Love Rhyme wrapped round the nose-gay.” 8 
Perhaps “The Abode of Love” was one of those floral wrappings. 

As for the language of the love rhyme, it is not uncharacteristic of the 
youthful Coleridge, though I find nothing to show that it must be his. Such 
words as charming, fair, glide, rove, enraptured, and madden occur fre- 
quently in third-rate love-verse of the time and in Coleridge’s juvenilia. In 
“Julia” (1789?), for example, we come on charming Florio, fair one, en- 
raptur d, a kinder fair, Unhappy Fair. In “Honour” (1791?), among other 
commonplaces we notice “madden at her charms” (52). The rhyming words 
of “The Abode of Love” are also typical of the time and the subject, and of 
Coleridge’s early verse. The peculiar ones may represent his pronunciation. 
The curious rhyming of move - love - rove in the last stanza is also to be 
found in “An Effusion at Evening” (1792) as move - Love (7,.8) and rove - 
Love (45, 46). The same pairs reappear in “Lines on an Autumn Evening” 
(1798): move - Love (7, 8) and rove - Love (79, 80). Single pairs of these 
rhyme-words occur in other Coleridge poems of about the same time: move - 
love in "Julia" (9, 10) and "Honour" (58, 54) and rove - love in "Anna and 
Harland" (1, 4). The last rhyme of the poem, blaze - gaze, turns up in three 
of his youthful compositions: "To the Evening Star," "An Effusion at Eve- 
ning," and "Lines on an Autumn Evening." I do not think that "subtle air" 
helps us much toward identifying the author as a bookish youth or one given 
to philosophic speculation, nor can it be significant that the same phrase 
occurs in The Faerie Queene (III, vii, 39) in a passage about Satyrane. In 
sum, the internal evidence which I have pointed out is intended only to put 
extra difficulties in the way of any Coleridgians who think that this poem is 
so bad that it cannot be by their "S.T.C." The absence of this particular five- 
line stanza from the Coleridge volumes proves nothing. He was always 
experimenting with verse patterns. The first thirteen poems in the collected 
edition, down to and including the "Monody on the Death of Chatterton" 
(1790) are each in a different form of verse. 


3 James Gillman, The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London 1838) 28. 
3 Letters Conversations and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge (London 1836) n 88. 


A Critical Bibliography of Works by 
and about Francis Thompson 


By МүвттЕ PraL MAN Pore 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


ПІ. PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Works in the preceding list of bibliographies (see especially nos. 6, 8, 
and 11) are not repeated here. The combined lists include most of the valuable 
commentary on Francis Thompson. 


Books 


Caillouette, William J. Quantitative Studies in the Poetry of Francis Thompson. 
Nashville: Peabody College 1940. 


Connolly, T. L. In His Paths: А Visit to Persons and Places Associated. with the 
Poet. Milwaukee: Bruce 1944: 


— ed. Poems of Mystical Love, by Coventry Patmore. Boston: Bruce Humphries 
1938. 


—— ed. The Man Has Wings: New Poems and Plays by Francis Thompson. New 
York: Hanover House 1957. 


Gautry, R. Moffat. ‘This Tremendous Lover: An Exposition of Francis Thompson's 
‘Hound of Heaven.’ London: Epworth 1932. 


De La Gorce, Agnes. Francis Thompson. London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne 
1933. ' 


Hutton, John E. Guidance from Francis Thompson in Matters of Faith. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton 1926. 


De Lattre, Floris. De Byron à Francis Thompson: Essais de Litterature Anglais. 
... Paris: Payet et Cie 1913. 


Mathison, John Kelly. “The Poetical Relationship of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Coventry Patmore, and Francis Thompson” (diss Princeton 1943). University 
Microfilms, no. 3,008. 


Mégroz, R. L. Francis Thompson: The Poet of Earth in Heaven. London: Faber 
and Gwyer 1927. 


Meynell, Everard. The Life of Francis Thompson. London: Burns and Oates 1913; 
New York: Scribner’s 1913, condensed ed 1925. 


Meynell, Viola. Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell: A Memoir. New York: 
Dutton 1953. 
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Meynell, Wilfrid. Introduction. Essays of Today and Yesterday: Francis Thomp- 
son. London: Harrap 1927. 

——— Biographical Note on Thompson. Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. 
London: Methuen; Burns and Oates 1908. 

With frontispiece and extracts of appreciation. 

—— Preface to vol. m, The Works of Francis Thompson. London: Burns, Oates, 
and Washbourne 1913. 

Olivero, Federico. Francis Thompson. Transl from the Italian by Dante Milani. 
Torino: S. Lattes 1938. 

Pólit, Aurelio Espinosa. El Lebrel del Cielo de Francis Thompson. Semblanza, 
version poetica y commentario. Quito, Equador 1948. 

Symons, Arthur, ed. “A Word on Francis Thompson,” Poems by Francis Thompson. 
Portland, Maine: Mosher 1911. 


Wright, T. H. Francis Thompson and. His Poetry. London: Harrap 1927. 


Articles 


Allen, Hugh Anthony. “Poet of the Return to God," Catholic World суп (Jun 
1918) 289-304. 

Jacobson, Arthur. "Tuberculosis and Genius: A Study with Special Reference to 
Francis Thompson." Interstate Medical Journal xxx (1914). 341—348. · 

Kehoe, Monika. "Francis Thompson: A Poet of Religious Romanticism," Thought 
xv (Mar 1940) 19-96. 

Madeleva, M. "Francis Thompson's Prose," Chaucer's Nun and Other Essays. New 
York: Appleton 1925. 

Mason, Eugene. “A Catholic Poet: Francis Thompson and His Legend,” A Book of 
Preferences in Literature (New York: Dutton 1915) 139-165. 

Meynell, Alice. “Some Memories of Francis Thompson,” Dublin Review ‘схіл 
(Jan-Apr 1908) 160-162. 


This article is signed by Alice Meynell. It is not by Katherine Tynan, as erroneously listed 
in the index to DR. 


Meynell, Everard. “The Notebooks of Francis Thompson," Dublin Review сіх 
(Jan - Apr 1917) 109-122; reprinted in Living Age ccxciv (Aug 4, 1917) 287-295. 

Meynell, Wilfrid. *Mr. Francis Thompson," Athenaeum (Nov 23, 1907) 654—656, 
obituary. 

Moorman, Lewis J. "Francis Thompson," Tuberculosis and. Genius ( Chicago: Univ 
of Chicago Press 1940) 181-190. 

Pullen, Elizabeth. “Francis Thompson,” Catholic World cxxvu (Apr 1926) 38-45. 

Ryan, Kenneth. “Mystical and Liturgical Poetry,” Commonweal хуп (1932) 239. 

Sharpe, Ella Freeman. “Francis Thompson: A Psychoanalytical Study,” British 
Journal of Medical Psychology v (1925) 320-344. 

_ White, Greenough. “A Poetical Problem,” Sewanee Review ут (Jan 1898) 39-50. 


Wilson, W. G. “Francis Thompson’s Outlook on Science,” Са Review 
схсп (Nov 1957) 263-266. 
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IV. THOMPSON’S CRITICAL ESSAYS 


Collections 
Hereafter referred to by the abbreviations indicated 


RP А Renegade Poet and Other Essays, by Francis Thompson, with an introduc- 
tion by Edward J. O’Brien. Boston: Ball 1910. 
Sixteen essays, Жена, “Bunyan in the Light of Modern Criticism” as first published in 
pd че йд 1889, not to be confused with the later essay in Literary Criticisms, 
Connolly. 
This is the first collection of Thompson’s criticism; it was published over the protests of 
Wilfrid Meynell, his literary executor. 
CW Collected Works of Francis Thompson. Vol ш: Essays, ed Wilfrid Meynell. 
London: Burns and Oates 1913; reissued in one volume, Newman Press 1949. 
Contains 23 essays on literary subjects, 6 on wr subjects, and one narrative fantasy. 
Only the Newman Press edition contains the list of first publication dates of poems. 
ET Essays of Today and Yesterday. Intro Wilfrid Meynell. London: Harrap 1927. 


LC Literary Criticisms of Francis Thompson, Newly Discovered and Collected 
by Terence L. Connolly. New York: Dutton 1948. 


Contains 102 critical essays; lists 189 more. The total, 291, does not include 8 in RP, 
3 in ET, nor the 23 in CW. Connolly lists about 15 additional uncollected essays in Bibli- 
ography II in Poems, 1941, hereafter cited as "Bib IL" Since the total of identified literary 
criticisms is at least 338 this collection is by no means exhaustive or even representative of 
the best of Thompson's work. 

Connolly now has a new collection ready for publication. 

MP Minor Poets, Newly Discovered and Collected by T. L. Connolly. Los 

Angeles: Anderson and Ritchie 1949. 


(Bib I and Bib II refer to Bibliographies I and II in Poems, 1941, ed T. L. 
Connolly.) 
Chronological List 


A complete chronology of all the literary criticism to 1897 plus the first 
publication dates of all articles collected in RP, CW, ET. For the rest see LC. 


Before 1887. Ushaw College Notebooks contain prose and poetry. 
1887-88. Other exercise books in the Boston College Thompson Museum. 

See Anon, “The Notebooks of Francis Thompson," Dublin Review (Jan 1917) 109-122. 
1887, Feb. F.T. mailed the MSS of “Paganism Old and New" and two poems. 
1888, June. “Paganism Old and New,” Merry England (in RP and CW). 
—— Nov. “Bunyan in the Light of Modern Criticism," Merry England (in RP). 
1889. Wrote “Shelley,” rejected by Dublin Review, but printed by it later, July 

1908 (in CW). 


Published separately in 1909 (see below). This is the first essay written at the suggestion 
of Vaughan, then owner but not editor of Dublin Review. 


April. “Irish Minstrelsy,” Dublin Review (in LC). 
—— — “Literary Coincidence,” Merry England (in LC). 
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1889, continued 

—— May. “Crashaw,” Merry England (in RP). 

—— June. “The Error of the Extreme Realists,” Merry England (in RP). 
—— July. “The Macbeth Controversy,” Dublin Review (in LC ). 

—— Nov. “The Way of Imperfection,” Merry England (in RP апа CW). 


1890, Feb. “Nature’s Immortality,” Merry England (in RP and CW). 
—— April12. “A Century of Revolution,” Weekly Register (in LC). 
—— June. “Finis Coronat Opus,” Merry England (in RP and CW). 

—— July. “Robert Browning," Merry England (only in ET). 

1891, Jan 10. “Louis le Bien-Aimé,” Weekly Register (in LC). 

—— —— 18. “Catholics in Darkest England,” Merry England.(in CW). 


— Aug. “Health and Holiness,” Merry England (reprinted separately in 
1905 [see below] and in CW and ET). ' | 


—— Sept-Oct. “Setting out of the Society,” Merry England 235-251. 
— Dec. “Fourth Order of Humanity,” Merry England (in CW and ЕТ). 


1892, April. “With the White Friars,” Merry England (listed in Poems, Bib II). 
— May. “Mr. Henley's New Poems,” Weekly Register. 
—— July. “A Renegade Poet on the Poet,” Merry England (in RP and CW). 
—— Sept. “Stray Thoughts on Shelley,” Merry England (in ВР). 
—— Oct. “Moestitiae Encomium," Merry England (in RP and CW). 
—— Nov. "Andrew Lang and Literature as a Trade," Merry England. 
1893, Jan. "Mrs. Meynell’s Poems,” The Tablet (in LC). 
—— March. “Form and Formalism,” Franciscan Annals (in CW). 
-— April. “Romans at Table,” Merry England (Bib II). 
—— May. “Madame de Krudener,” Merry England (in LC). 
—— June. “Saint Edmund's College,” Merry England 79-93 ( Bib П). 
—— July. “More Letters of Cardinal Newman,” Merry England. 
—— — “The Image of God,” Franciscan Annals (in LC). 
—— Aug. “Lord de Tabley's Poems," The Weekly Register. 
—— Sept. “A Poet's Religion," Merry England (in LC). 
Review of Patmore’s Religio Poetae. 
—— Dec. “Sanctity and Song,” (1st paper) Franciscan Annals (in CW). 
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1894, Jan. “Sanctity and Song,” Franciscan Annals (in LC). 
—— June. “Lectured by Pugin,” Merry England 149-158 (Bib П). 
—— Oct. “The Religious Rondeleer," Merry England (in LC). 
—— Dec. “A Partnership in Song," Merry England (in LC). 
A review of Songs from Vagabondia by Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey. 


1895. This year is not marked by any published criticism, though a letter (Life 
p 149) from Patmore to Thompson congratulates him on the prose he is writing. 


For the most complete i after 1893 (all have not been identifled) see LC and 
jtems 1, 2, and 11 in he list of bibliographies above. 


1896, Dec. "Henley' Byron,” Academy (in ET, condensed and combined with 
“Henley’s Burns” ). 

1897, Jan 9. “Thomas De Quincey,” Academy (in CW and ET). 

—— — 23. “Macaulay,” Academy (in CW). 

—— Feb. “Coleridge,” Academy (in CW). 


—— March6. “Henley’s Burns,” Academy (in ET, condensed and combined 
with ^Henley's Byron”). 


—— March 27. “Milton,” Academy (in CW). 
—— April. “James Thomson,” Academy (in CW and ET). 


—— May. “Shelley,” Academy 548-549 (Bib П). 
Academy Portrait XXVIII, one of a distinguished series. 


—— July3. “Pope,” Academy (in RP and CW). 

—— July 17. “Bacon,” Academy (in CW). 

—— Sept4. “A Prince of India on the Prince of Games,” Academy (in ЕТ). 
—— Sept 18. “Don Quixote,” Academy (in RP and CW). 

—— Oct. “The Nibelungen Lied,” Academy (in CW). 

—— Nov. “Crashaw,” Academy (in CW) (incorrectly listed by Rooker as 1902). 
1898, Dec. “Coventry Patmore,” Athenaeum (listed by Rooker). 

1899, Sept. Signed letter on Dante’s metrics, Academy 295 (unlisted elsewhere). 
1901, March. “Thin Partitions,” Academy (in MP). 

—— June. “Minor Verse," Academy (in MP). 

—— July. “Sartor Re-read,” Academy (in RP). 

— Oct. “Above Average,” Academy (in MP). 

—— Рес 21. “Sidney's Prose,” Academy (in CW and RP). 

—— —— “To What End?" Academy (in MP). 
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1902, Jan 18. "Shakespeare's Prose,” Academy (in CW and RP). 

—— —— 25. “Decorative Verse," Academy (in MP). 

—— — “Aubrey de Vere,” Academy (in RP). 

—— Feb. “Six Volumes of Verse," Academy (in MP) (contains a review of John 


—— -—— “Ben Jonson’s Prose," Academy (in RP and CW). 
—— April. "Goldsmith's Prose," Academy (in RP and CW). 
—— July. "The Preferential Anthology," Academy (in MP). 
—— Aug. "Seventeenth Century Prose," Academy (in CW). 
—— Oct. “Dante,” Academy (in СҰ). 


1903, March. "Emerson," Academy (in CW). 

—— July. “William Ernest Henley,” Academy (in RP, condensed in ЕТ). 

—— Aug. “Inthe Dawn Before the Day-Star,” Academy (in MP). 

—— Sept. “The Poet's Poet,” (Spenser) Academy (in CW). 

—— Dec 3l. ["Seventeenth-Century Poets,” Academy] (an incorrect listing by 
Rooker; not located ). 


Eight articles written for Nelson’s Encyclopaedia: Sir Thomas Browne, Richard 
Crashaw, Thomas De Quincey, John Ford, Clarence Mangan, Coventry Patmore, 
Poetry, and Cyril Tourneur (listed in Bib II without date). 


Separately Published Essays 


1. Health and Holiness. Introduction by George Tyrrell. London: Burns and Oates 
1905. First printed in Merry England (Aug 1891). 


2. Sir Leslie Stephen as a Biographer. Twenty copies. London: privately printed by 
Clement Shorter, n.d. [1915]. 


3. Shelley. Introduction by George Wyndham. London: Burns and Oates 1909. 
First printed in Dublin Review (July 1908) (9 pages of itin ET). 


Biographies 


1. The Life and Labors of Saint John Baptist de la Salle, Founder of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools and Father of Modern Popular Education. London: 
John Sinkins 1891. First printed as the April 1891 issue of Merry England. 88 
pages. Reissued with a preface by Wilfrid Meynell. London: Burns and Oates 
1911. 

Very important for early views on the social order. 
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2. Saint Ignatius Loyola. Ed by John Н. Pollen, with 100 illustrations by Н. W. 
Brewer and others. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne n.d. 


Beacock and Stonehill give date of 1909. Sister Madeleva gives 1910 and quotes a review 
by William Harvey in Dublin Review (July 1908) praising Thompson's style and insight. 
Life (201) mentions Thompson’s being commissioned to write Loyola. Date of composition 
unknown. Reissued by Carroll Press, the Newman Press, and Clonmore 1951. 


Miscellaneous 


MHW The Man Has Wings: New Poems and Plays by Francis Thompson. Ed with 
Preface and Notes by T. L. Connolly. New York: Hanover House 1957. 


Contains two plays, 74 poems. Reviewed by Myrtle Pihlman Pope in Victorian Studies 
(March 1958) 303. 


(To be continued) 


Forthcoming Publications of The New York 
Public Library 
Now on the press or near it. Prices to be announced 


The Literature of Jazz: A Selective Bibliography, compiled by Robert 
George Reisner, with an introduction by Marshall W. Stearns. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 63 pages. 


The Whitney Cookery Collection, by Lewis M. Stark. Second Edition, 
Revised. 26 pages. 


A Guide to Engravings in American Magazines 1741-1810, by Benjamin 
M. Lewis. Illustrated, 68 pages. 


A Critical Bibliography of Works by and about Francis Thompson, by 
Myrtle Pihlman Pope. A separate publication, after one more Bulletin 
instalment. 
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Crry Isuanp, 325 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
Crason’s Pomvr. Harrod Place. Edwin Beckerman 
EASTCHESTER. 1281-83 Burke Avenue. 
ForpHaM Liprary CENTER. 2556 Bainbridge Avenue. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Francis Martin. 2150 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
Gon Нол. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. сао oo 
HicH Brioce, 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte ison 
Hunt's Рогчт REGIONAL. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson 
EROME Park. 2632 University Avenue. Mrs. Barbara Rollock 
свввірсе, 280 West 28151 Street. Miss Eileen Riols 
Mzrcounr. 730 Melrose Avenue. Miss Helen I. Rawstron 
* MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Dodge Read 
MonnrsANIA. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 
MosnoLv. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs, Florence Currie 
Morr Haven. 321 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 
PankcHESTER. 1384 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Erna Obermeier 
] Permam Parkway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace Iijima 
RriverpALe. 6521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Ruth Higgins 
Sevcwicx. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. 
Tunoc's Neck. 3817 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Carolyn Edie 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
Van ConmrLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Ruthana Gill 
Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WaxEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Jewel Drickamer 
West Farms, 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Mrs. Moritia-Leah Frederick 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
Wooptawn Heicutrs. 4304 Katonah Avenue. Mrs. Lucilia S. Pates 
Woopsrocx, 761 East 160th Street. James С. Mowbray 


RICHMOND 


CoonpiNATOR, Mrs. Marion Stock 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, John Hulton 


Doncan Hints. 1576 Richmond Road. Donald Browne 

Great Кплз RecroNAL. 56 Giffords Lane. John Robotham 
Носокмот Park. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. 

New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Mrs. Genevieve Bedell 
Porr Віснмомр. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 
Prunce’s Bay. 6054 Amboy Road. 

Sr. СЕОВСЕ LrsmARYy CENTER. 10 Hyatt Street. John Hulton 
Sours Brace. 100 Sand Lane. 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Н. Bedell 

Торт Hux. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
TOTTENVILLE, 7430 Amboy Road. Mrs. Alice Rianhard 

Wesr New Bricuron. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


о" Closed temporarily. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


FINE PRINTING IN THE UNITED STATES Ma Lossy 
An exhibition of private and special press books. Through April 12. 


THE WORLD OF SHOLOM ALEICHEM Szconp Froon Cornmor 
An exhibition of portraits, manuscript facsimiles, works of, and studies on Sholom 
' Aleichem (1859-1916). Through April 9. 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION: 1957-1958 Room 318 
A selection of acquisitions of the last two years: manuscripts, autograph letters, books. 


FLYING KITES CENTRAL CHILDREN'S Room 
An exhibition of kites made and Jent by Marion Downer. From March 20 through 
April 11. 


THREE AMERICAN COMPOSERS Mosic Division 


Printed scores, manuscripts, and ütogrephs by William Sloan of the Film Service; of 
Roy Harris, Aaron Copland, and Roger Sessions. Through April 7. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE Рашт GALLERY 
Seventy-five prints and some drawings from the 18th century to the present. 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND FLOWERS Room 323 
Illustrated books from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 


THE TOBACCO PICTURE Room 324 
Original drawings and prints from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


HISTORICAL VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES Tam Етоов Conrmor Моктн 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON STAGE AND SCREEN Main Lossy — Wesr WALL 
Photographs, posters, and handbills depicting Lincoln’s life on the stage and screen, 
from the Theatre Collection. Through March, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 150TH ANNIVERSARY Isr FLoor №втн 
A selection of manuscripts, prints, books, and pictorial materials covering Lincoln’s 
career from his early life in Illinois, to the funeral services following his assassination. 
Through March. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1928, 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tramp Етоон Cornrmor 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fiat Froon Cornmor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work, 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Front Matter 


Our Spring List of Bibliographic 
Guides 


The first fashion plate in an American 
magazine, a century and a half old but 
almost up to date again, has been re- 
produced for the cover of Benjamin 
Lewis’ Guide to Engravings in Ameri- 
can Magazines 1741-181 0, the scope and 
uses of which are discussed by Mr Lewis 
in this issue. The Guide, a companion 
volume to his Register of the same mag- 
azines, will be ready in a few weeks 
(68 pages, price to be announced). 

A guide to the cooking fashionable 
in several centures, chiefly the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth, is Lewis Stark’s 
description of the 17 manuscripts and 
over 200 books in The Whitney Cook- 
ery Collection (revised edition, 26 
pages, 75 cents). 

Completely revised and greatly ex- 
panded, yet still a guide not a catchall, 
is The Literature of Jazz: A Selective 
Bibliography (63 pages, $1.25) com- 
piled by Robert George Reisner, also 
compiler of the current best-seller Cap- 
tions Courageous and of an earlier bib- 
liography of Fakes and Forgeries in the 
Fine Arts. ES 

Coming along next month (and al- 
ready heavily subscribed for 
at $1 a copy) is a guide to 
recent studies of relations 
among the arts, Literature 
and the Other Arts: A Select 
Bibliography 1952-1958, 





torical periods. The list should be ready 
in May or the early part of June. 


х8. 
ae 
bE PAS 





compiled by the ~Bibliog- tie tala 


raphy Committee of the 

Modern Language Associa- 

tion’s discussion group in this field. The 
list of books and articles comprises 96 
items under “Theory and General,” 
473 under “Music and Literature,” and 
269 under “Visual Arts and Literature,” 
both of the latter subdivided into his- 


From the Port Folio for June 1809 


Mrs Pope’s Critical Bibliography of 
Works by and about Francis Thompson 
concludes this month and will soon be 
reprinted as a separate pamphlet. 

A catalogue of our film collection, 
Sixteen Millimeter Films 1959-60, with 
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borrowing instructions, is now available 
without charge at the Film Library 
in Donnell Library Center and at all 
other branches of The New York Public 
Library. 


New Accessions 


A recent gift to the Music Division is 
a virtually complete set of the works of 
the late celebrated pianist, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, from his friend and pupil, Mr 
Leonard $. Saxe. Godowsky was noted 
for his fabulous technique and his com- 
positions were well-calculated to display 
this. 


Important Àmericana 


Recent additions to the Americana in 
the Rare Book Division (new designa- 
tion of the Reserve Division) include: 


AwpRÉ CHEVILLARD, Les Desseins de Son 
Eminence de Richeliev роот Г Атетідое 
(Rennes: Chez Iean Drvand [1659]), a 
rare work on French colonization of the 
West Indies and on early missionaries from 
Canada to the Antilles. Jt reprints official 
documents and has a section on the man- 
ners and customs of the island Indians. 


JoN^rHaN DickmsoN, God's Protecting Prov- 
idence (Philadelphia: Joseph Cruks 
1791), 7th edition of this famous account 
of “the remarkable Deliverance of Robert 
Barrow, with divers other Persons, from 
the devouring Waves of the Sea, amongst 
which they suffered Shipwreck; and also 
from the cruel devouring Jaws of the in- 
human Cannibals of Florida.” One of the 
scarcest of 28 editions and issues, from 1699 
to 1868, of which the Library now owns 
all but four. 


General Epistle from the Council of the 
Twelve Apostles, to the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints Abroad, Dis- 

sed throughout the Earth, Greeting 
Fst Louis 1848] (8 p) “Written at Winter 
‚ Omaha tation, west bank of 
Missouri River, near Council Bluffs . . . and 
signed December 23d, 1847. . . . Brigham 
Young, President. Willard Richards, Clerk." 
For many years this pamphlet has been 
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considered the first Nebraska imprint, but 
Dale L. Morgan, the historian dud bibliog- 
rapher of the Mormons, has found a letter 
from Brigham Young, July 1848, stating that 
this Epistle was taken to St Louis for pub- 
lication. It is "one of the great documents 
of Mormon history, for it records the ex- 
pulsion from Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1846, the 
migration into Iowa, the setting up of Win- 
ter Quarters across the Missouri in what is 
now Nebraska, the migration of a small 
ponp pi Mormons to the Salt Lake Valley 
in 1847, and the founding of the Mormon 
capital there” (Streeter, Americana — Be- 
ginnings). 

Relation de ce qui s'est passé à Louisbourg, 
en Canada, depuis le commencement du 
Stége fait par Anglais sur cette place, 
jusqu'au. quinze Juillet dernier [n. p. 1758] 
(4 p), an unrecorded "news letter" of the 
siege of Louisburg by the British under 
Lord Jeffrey Amherst. This account, dated 
August 9, 1758, details the events from the 
beginning of the siege until July 15, when 
the ship g the news to France left 
Nova Scotia. The fortress fell to the British 
on July 27. 


Recently presented by Mr Charles 
Eberstadt is a collection of 75 treaties 
between the United States and various 
Indian tribes and nations, ranging in 
date from 1836 to 1870. These are the 
scarce original State Department issues, 
printed in small editions for official pur- 
poses only. Though the Library has 
long been known for the strength of its 
resources for the history of American 
Indians, only two'of the treaties in Mr 
Eberstadts gift were already in our 
collections in these separate official 
printings. 


Balto-Slavic Accessions in the first 
quarter of 1959 * 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIANSHIP 


The Saltykov-Shchedrin state public 
library and the library of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences in a cooperative 
effort published a bibliography of all 


* A report of accessions in the preceding quarter was published in our February issue. The next 


report will appear in July. 
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Cyrillic publications in Russia for the 
period 1689-1725 under the title Opisa- 
niye izdani napechatannykh kirillitzet. 
This compilation can be regarded as a 
supplement to the previously published 
Opisaniye izdanil grazhdanskol pechati 
1708-1725. Indices of persons, titles, 
geographical names, subjects, and 
printers are supplied. An annotated di- 
rectory of Russian newspapers and pe- 
riodicals for the period 1895-1917 ap- 
peared under the title Russkaya perio- 
dicheskaya pechat’ extending in reverse 
the existing source covering the forty 
years of Soviet rule. The Academy of 
Sciences is also responsible for a biblio- 
graphical index of great interest to schol- 
ars, Nauchnyye s"yezdy v SSSR 1946- 
1953, to be continued in the future on 
a semi-permanent basis. The Kirghiz 
branch of the Soviet academy published 
its own bibliography of books and arti- 
cles for the years 1943-1956 with a sub- 
ject index. A catalog of books and mu- 
sical scores for the year 1957 was re- 
ceived from Dom Ksigzki, Poland. 

Two new works on bibliography were 
added: Obshchaya bibliografiya, a text- 
book for library schools discussing the 
history and organization of Russian bib- 
liography, and Teoria bibliografü w 
zarysie by S. Wierczyüski of Wroclaw. 
The history of Polish book printing is 
especially stressed in a work, general 
in scope, by J. Grycz, Z dziejów i techni- 
ki ksigzki. 


LINGUISTICS 


The foremost Polish dialectologist, 
the late Kazimierz Nitsch of Cracow, 
was not fortunate enough to see bis life 
work in print. Only recently have the 
first issues of his Maty atlas gwar pol- 
skich appeared. The publication, origi- 
nally planned for 1939, A an 
e ion of the regional Atlas językowy 
рор Podkarpacia (1934). 

The Serbo-Croatian dialects are illus- 
trated by a multicolored map enclosed 
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in the work of P. Ivić and published by 
Mouton in Holland: Die Serbokroati- 
schen Dialekte; ihre Struktur und. Ent- 
wicklung, volume 1, which concentrates 
on the Stokavian dialectical group. The 
Southern Slavic languages are the sub- 
ject of a book published in Ljubljana by 

. Jurancié, JuZnoslovanski jeziki; a short 

ibliography is included. Feuillets gla- 
golitiques of the ancient Bulgarian mon- 
astery of Rila are now accessible in a 
beautiful edition prepared by I. Goshev. 
In the Western Slavic field, S. Mann's 
Czech historical grammar was published 
in London. À comparative study Struk- 
tura slowotwórcza przymiotników cze- 
Skich i polskich by A. Sieczkowski ap- 
peared in Poland simultaneously with 
the enlarged edition of Z. Klemensie- 
wicz's Zarys składni polskie}. The Slavic 
Institute of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences began a new project with the first 
volume of the Slavyanski arkhiv. An 
excellent basic book on the multination- 
al aspects of the Soviet Union is S. 
Tokarev’s Etnografiya narodov SSSR 
published by the University of Moscow. 
It is profusely illustrated and has many 
maps, including a colored ethnic map of 
the USSR, and charts of linguistic fami- 
lies. 

Our most interesting lexicographical 
acquisition of this quarter is the Pomera- 
nisches Woerterbuch (A-P) by the late 
F. Lorentz, author of the Slovinzisches 
Woerterbuch. The work is incomplete 
but it will be brought to completion by 
the East German Academy of Sciences. 
The largest available and the best 
printed English-Serbocroatian Diction- 
ary was received from Beograd. It was 
compiled by S. Ristić, Z. Simić, and V. 
Popovié. The first volume of the reprint 
of I. Sreznevski’s Materialy dlya slovarya 
dreonerusskovo yazyka is good news for 
newer libraries unable to secure the 
long out-of-print 1890-1912 edition. A 
new (tenth) edition of the Russian- 
German dictionary by Leping was pub- 
lished in Moscow, while Yu. Mazur is 
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the editor of Kratki russko-korelski slo- 
var’ (27,000 words). 

Among special dictionaries Bohemian 
works lead this time with the following: 
Н. Muszkatowa and R. Valoušek, Pol- 
sko-cesky a cesko-polsky technicky slo- 
onik; V. Hovorka, Rusko-cesky chemi- 
cké-technologicky slovník; F. Soukup, 
Матаса а cesko-némécky_slo- 
vník z mechanické technologie; P. Ho- 
recky, Czech and Slovak abbreviations; 
A. Коёсоуа, Rusko-slovenský a sloven- 
sko-rusky básnický slovník. In Poland 
2 Podreczny słownik lacifisko- 
polski dla prawników as well as a re- 
vised third edition of Slownik wyrazów 
obcych compiled by Z. Rysiewicz. G. 
Kozlov and S. Pervushin are the authors 
of a popular Kratki ekonomicheski slo- 
var. From the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences was received a very interesting 
terminological dictionary, Slounyk li- 
nhoistychnykh terminiv, compiled by 
Ye. Krotevych and N. Rodzevych. 


LITERATURE 


Of basic importance as a reference 
source is the dictionary of pseudonyms 
by I. Masanov published by Knizhnaya 
Palata in Moscow under the caption 
Slovar’ pseodonimov russkikh pisatelet, 
uchenykh i obshchestvennykh deyatelel. 
A short edition appeared between 1941 
and 1946, while the new complete edi- 
tion to be completed in four volumes 
was started in 1956. The first three vol- 
umes (of which two have been re- 
ceived) consist of an alphabetical index 
of pseudonyms. The last volume will 
list the authors by their real names. M. 
Slonim’s An Outline of Russian Litera- 
ture and L. Timofeyev's Ocherki teorii 
i istorii russkovo stikha are two works 
general in scope added to the collection. 

Passing now to individual writers we 
continue to receive publications planned 
for the centenary of the death of Po- 
land’s greatest poet: S. Ріроћ, Kronika 
życia i twórczości Mickiewicza and 
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Bibliografiya russkikh perevodov proi- 
zvedenit Adama Mitzkevicha. S. Hel- 
sztynski has published a popular biog- 
raphy of Jan Kasprowicz: poeta wst 
wielkopolskiej, D. Brzozowska a similar 
biography of Adolf Dygasifski, and M. 
Zmigrodzka Edward Dembowskt i pol- 
Ska krytyka romantyczna. The Slovak 
Academy of Sciences has prepared a 
symposium on the famous Slovak writer, 
linguist, statesman, and national figure: 
L'udovít Stár: Zivot a dielo. The table 
of contents is given also in Russian and 
in French. From Kiev has come a second 
edition of the bibliography of works by 
and about Ivan Prat prepared by 
I. Boiko, while from Boston has arrived 
a work by Ch. Joy, Lyof(!) Tolstoy; an 
Anthology with Chronology of Tolstoy's 
Life and Writings. 


History AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The following works are general in 
scope and in interest. Vsemirnaya istori- 
ya, started in 1955 and intended as a 
10-volume monumental set richly illus- 
trated and supplied with many maps, is 
now at its fifth volume, covering the 
period from the English revolution to 
the French. J. Filip is the author of an 
archaeological work sponsored by the 
Czech Academy of Sciences, Keltové o 
stfedni Evropé (Russian and German 
summaries). А historical outline of 
Czech-Slovak relations (O vzájomných 
vzt'ahoch Čechov a Slovákov) was pub- 
lished in Bratislava, and one of Czech- 
Russian relations (Tradice cesko-ru- 
ských vztahů o déjindch) in Prague. 

A contribution to Russian constitu- 
tional history is Kalinichev's work, Go- 
sudarstvennaya duma v Rossii v doku- 
mentakh i materialakh. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Slovar’ russkoi transkriptzii geogra- 
ficheskikh nazvanil, compiled by Bolo- 
stnova and published in Moscow four 
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years ago, was recently translated and 
transliterated into English. It has ap- 
peared in New York under the title Dic- 
tionary of Russian Geographical Names, 
by T. Deruguine. SSSR: administrati- 
vno-territorial'noye deleniye soyuznykh 
respublik is in its ninth edition. A new 
book has been published by the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences on Central 
Asia. J. Kostrowicki is the author of 
Srodowisko geograficzne Polski; wa- 
runki pene ч rozwoju gospodarki 
narodowej. A new photo-album of Len- 
ingrad has been received from Russia, 
and a historical and cultural outline, 
Stara Ljubljana in njeni Use (with a 
German summary ), published by J. Mal 
in that city. Poland’s seabord is the sub- 
ject of T. Wojterski’s profusely illus- 
trated description, Zielonym szlakiem 
polskiego wybrzeza. 


FOLKLORE 


Lithuanian folk tales are now accessi- 
ble to the American public through S. 
Zobarskas’s Lithuanian Folk Tales, pub- 
lished in Brooklyn, while a new edition 
of 5. Wasilewskis Legendy i baśnie 
śląskie has been published in Katowice. 
An unusually interesting cookery book 
comes from the Soviet ministry of com- 
merce, Kulinariya: posobiye dlya pova- 
rov. It is to be hoped that the appear- 
ance of this guide can be interpreted 
as a proof of increasing public demand 
for such publications as a result of an 
increasing supply of culinary raw ma- 
terials. 


Law AND ECONOMICS 


Within the limited scope of our law 
collection we have acquired Sovetskoye 
grazhdanskoye pravo by O. Ioffe and 
Grazhdanskoye protzessual'noye zako- 
nodatel’stvo SSSR i soyuznykh respu- 
blik by V. Chapurski. The availability 
of statistical data pertaining to the Slav- 
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ic countries, not only in relative but 
also in absolute figures, continues to im- 
prove, as can be seen from the following 
listing: Statistická rocenka Republiky 
Ceskoslovenské 1958, Narodnoye kho- 
zyalstoo FNR Yugoslavii, a statistical 
abstract; Poseonyye ploshchadi SSSR, 
a statistical compendium; Zapasy uglei 
i goryuchikh slantzev SSSR, a statistical 
summary of the 1956 census with a map 
of the Soviet coal producing basins; 
Narodnoye khozyalstoo SSSR o 1956, a 
statistical yearbook. Our set of the Yugo- 
slav encyclopedia of cooperation, Za- 
dru£ni leksikon FNRJ, is now complete 
in two volumes, and we have also re- 
ceived a geographically arranged Yugo- 
slav trade directory, Katalog privrede 
FNRJ. Outlines of the economic geog- 
raphy of Bulgaria (I. Penkov, and M. 
Penkova, Ikonomicheskaya geografiya 
na NR Bulgariya) and of Belorussia 
and the Ukraine have been added, the 
last two belonging to a series of geo- 
economic outlines of which a few other 
issues had previously been received. 
The background of the recent Soviet 
economic offensive in under-developed 
countries can be found in Vneshnyaya 
torgovlya SSSR so stranami Azti, Afriki 
i Latinskot Ameriki. 


CULTURE, Art, Music 


The Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
in Kiev is to be credited for the report 
book Rozvytok nauky o Ukrains'kil RSR 
za 40 rokiv. A bilingual (Polish and 
French) album, mainly pictorial but 
with a preface and explanatory notes, 
was published in Poznan for the celebra- 
tion of the centenary (1857-1957) of 
the Poznańskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciół 
Nauk, the most important scholarly as- 
sociation in Greater Poland. 

The first volume of Istoriya russkovo 
iskusstva covers the period up to the 
middle of the XIX century. 
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Talk of the Town: 
New York City, January 1825 


By Lawrence B. ROMAINE 


F THE AUTHOR of the present essay occasionally departs from the 
written record in purely imaginative reconstructions, it is not with intent 
to pervert the factual content of the narrative. Yet the colorless statistics and 
figures of recorded history are often inadequate to capture the more in- 
triguing aspects of the growth of the greatest metropolis in the world. Nor 
can they give a life-like picture of a little-known personality such as the 
man we are dealing with here. The city is New York, and the man James 
Hardie. You have heard of New York, undoubtedly, but unless you are a 
very well read historian, you have never met Mr Hardie. He is not to be 
found in Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, though he wrote and published 
some twenty educational and historical books and pamphlets. Our own 
Dictionary of American Biography completely ignores him.! New York City 
does not need my support, but Mr Hardie does. 

As I peruse the preface to one of these pamphlets, I see a crisp and brittle 
winter evening in January 1825, with the famous old Tontine Coffee House 
crowded to capacity. There are groups of excited citizens buzzing, gesticu- 
lating, and milling about. Wagers are being placed in high good humor. Now 
and then a strident voice rings out above the rest, offering outrageous odds. 
A tall handsomely bearded gentleman bets fifty to one that the total will 
not reach six hundred; a short, stocky sort of Santa Claus of a man im- 
mediately puts him in his place by offering sixty to one that the reckoning 
will top three thousand. 

1 Outside of the works I cite, chiefly Hardie's own, some bits of information are to be found in 
newspapers, city directories, and in Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan Island. For 


the gathering of facts I am indebted to the staff of the New-York Historical Society and The 
New York Public Library. The flights of fancy are mine alone. 
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One of these groups is composed of Dr Samuel Lathem Mitchill, the well 
known author, physician, and U S Senator; Doctor Felix Pascalis, author, 
physician, and co-editor of the Medical Repository; Stephen Allen, former 
mayor of the city; Alderman Robert M'Queen of Tammany, possibly one 
of the better known politicians of his time; Mr John Remmy, prominent 
stoneware manufacturer; and James Hardie, AM, author, "corrector of the 
press," statistician, teacher, and former deputy commissioner of streets. 
These men talk earnestly, ignoring the din the best they can. This mass 
debate about the growth of the city during 1824 is of intense interest. How 
many new homes had been built during the past year? How many manufac- 
tories? How many lofts and warehouses? Were they being properly designed 
and would their architecture prove worthy of this fast-growing community? 
Of brick, stone, or wood? Did they have substantial foundations? Should the 
city have zoning laws and building regulations? 

Urged on by his companions who are familiar with his historic publica- 
tions and his reputation for accuracy, Mr Hardie jumps to a table top and 
calls for attention. When the uproar quiets down, he proposes that a survey 
be made of the new buildings in the city during 1824, from the Battery to 
the utmost limits of the Lamp and Watch Districts. He offers his services 
and promises thus to settle the dispute. The crowd cheers, toasts are offered, 
and the betting continues. Slowly the gathering breaks up. Dr Mitchill and 
Dr Pascalis start for home. Messrs Allen, Hardie, M'Queen, and Remmy 
leave together to walk up Broadway making a cursory estimate of new 
buildings from Wall street to the Park. Mr Hardie is elated at the challenge, 
and his friends slap him on the back and promise support. There is no record 
of the buildings they counted on the way home, but then, there is no record 
of this meeting, even in Mr Stokes's Iconography of Manhattan Island. 

There is, however, a very definite record of A Census of the New Build- 
ings erected in this city, in the year 1824, arranged in distinct classes, 
according to their materials and number of stories (1825). There is further 
justification for the picture I have just painted, in the preface: 


There has been, for some time, a great diversity of opinion concerning 
the number of houses, which had been built in this city, during the year 
1824. It was suggested to me, that it would not only put an end to the 
controversy, but, likewise, be interesting to the public, if I could make 
an accurate enumeration of said houses and arrange them in such a man- 
ner as to exhibit, at one view, the materials of which they were composed; 
as also their height. 

I was fully aware, that the undertaking would be attended with con- 
siderable labour as well as expense, but I undertook it, with pleasure, 
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being confident, that the ready sale of my pamphlets, would give me an 
adequate compensation. 

In order that I might be able to obtain the necessary information, I 
have carefully traversed every street, lane and alley, from the battery 
to the utmost limits of the Lamp and Watch Districts, and have now the 
honour of submitting to the public, the result of my investigation. 

By two classes of my fellow-citizens, I have reason to fear, that the 
accuracy of my enumeration will be called in question. Ist. By those who 
did not believe that our number of new buildings exceeded five or six 
hundred. 2nd. By those who entertained the idea, that they amounted to 
3000 and upwards. To those last, with whom I candidly confess, that I 
united in opinion, I hope, that I may say, without giving offense, that 
we have been mistaken. In supposing an augmentation of 3000 houses, in 
the space of one year, a little reflection might have taught us, that the 
idea was erroneous. Waiving the diffculty of procuring the workmen and 
necessary materials, is it not evident, that of the new houses erected, 
nine-tenths would be in the upper wards, and that in each house there 
would be an average of, at least, two families? And if we suppose, that, 
in each family, between parents, children, servants, relations, appren- 
tices, and boarders, there are six persons (and the supposition is not 
extravagant) we would have twelve persons in each house, and in our 
3000 new houses, an additional population of 36,000 inhabitants. Would 
not this make a snug little City of itself? Let us next suppose, that we 
shall continue to increase in the same manner for the ensuing twenty 
years, the number would be 720,000, to which, if we add our present 
population, most probably 150,000, our City would contain as many 
inhabitants as that of London or Paris, and in a very short time we should 
get ahead of either of them. By telling the precise truth, it will be found, 
that New York increases in population, in a degree of rapidity, perhaps, 
unparalleled in history. We have, therefore, no occasion for exaggeration. 
In this enumeration of our new houses, I have aimed at accuracy, and as 
I have arranged all the streets, lanes etc. in alphabetical order, every 
citizen can easily judge for himself, how far I have succeeded. 


Before we follow Mr Hardie around the city on its rugged cobblestones, 
while he scribbles in his notebook, let me introduce him in a few short bio- 
graphical paragraphs. The various notices of his active life are few and far 
between, and all would seem to have errors when compared with statements 
found in his own- works. 


JAMES HARDIE, A.M., was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, about 1760, and died 
in New York in 1826, despite a biographical note killing him off (again) in 
1832. One reference gives his birth date as 1750, and another would definitely 
indicate 1764. He attended two sessions at Marischal College, and probably 
graduated, since his first appointment was teaching navigation on a British 
man-of-war. He then became a tutor in the home of James Beattie, the poet, 
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who subsequently urged him to go to New York to insure himself of a 
broader future in the teaching profession. He took his friendly employer’s 
advice and, fortified with letters of introduction, emigrated to the United 
States some time before 1784. 

He attended sessions at Columbia College, and received his AB degree on 
April 10, 1787. The Columbia University Alumni Register, 1754-1931 (1932, 
p 366) credits him with an oration on the injustice of detaining Negroes in 
a state of slavery. Columbia also awarded him an AM degree in 1790. Both of 
these degrees were honorary. He was justly proud of the latter, and used it 
on every title page. 

On June 10, 1784, he advertised that he “would be glad to employ an 
hour or two after 7 p.m. instructing a few young gentlemen in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and the English grammar, at No. 3 Little Queen 
Street.” As far as can be ascertained, he continued teaching his way through 
college until 1787, when he went into partnership with a Mr Campbell, ex- 
panding the schedule to arithmetic, writing, bookkeeping, geography, navi- 
gation, and the English, French, Latin, and Greek languages. On October 13 
of the same year Hardie resigned, and on October 23 he opened a public 
school at No 3 Broad Street. 

On February 13, 1788, he announced the publication of The Principles of 
the Latin Language. In April 1788 he petitioned the Common Council for 
quarters for public examination of his pupils and was given permission to 
use a room in the exchange. In 1789 he moved his school to No 9 Gold 
Street, and on October 11, 1790, he opened an evening school. Now teaching 
in his own academy, he announced that he would devote the daytime to 
Greek and Latin scholars, instructing them in mythology, history, and ge- 
ography at the academy of Graham, Hardie, and Johnston. 

By 1793 his reputation as a teacher must have spread. Just when he moved 
to Philadelphia is not certain, but by this year he had become a master at 
the Friends’ Grammar School and settled down at No 12 Lowne’s or Elms- 
lie’s Alley in that city. Here he published The Philadelphia Directory and 
Register for 1793 — much fuller of useful information than its predecessors 
— from which we first learn about this chapter in his versatile career.? In 
1794 he published a second edition of the Directory, listing himself as "edi- 


2 He also lists himself as president of the Provident Society, one of the town's Mutual Benefit 
Societies, and as a member of the "committee appointed to solicit subscriptions" to the ier 
for the Institution and рр of First-day or Sunday schools, which had opened three schoo 
in March 1791 and could boast 300 scholars on its present list (see p 207-208, 192-193). 

“Not listed in his own directory for 1793,” say H. Glenn Brown and Maude O. Brown in their 
Directory of the Book-Arts and Book Trade in Philadelphia to 1820 (NYPL 1950) p 58. Ap- 
parently they did not recognize the directory-maker in the schoolmaster and committee member. 
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tor of the . . . Directory . . . , corrector of the press, and teacher of the : 
classics." For this edition he found time to compile a 40-page Account of 
the City of Philadelphia, also published as a separate booklet. 

This same year he moved to 147 Spruce Street, where he published a 
second edition of his Latin Grammar, printed in New York. And for his 
students at the Friends’ school he prepared an "Alphabetical Vocabulary, 
or Dictionary" to go with a standard Latin textbook of Old Testament selec- 
tions. Its value "in a short time" became known "to the trustees of the 
seminary" of which he was "preceptor," he explains in a later preface. "The 
first edition was accordingly soon after printed" — in 1795, with a second in 
1796 — “and introduced into most of the academies and classical schools of 
the United States" (Hardie’s italics). Meanwhile — between classes as it 
were — he worked up an “American” and even “Universal” compilation of 
“the most memorable events in history, from the earliest period till the year 
1795, classed under distinct heads,” his American Remembrancer, and Uni- 
versal Tablet of Memory. Here his statistical interest in towns and cities is 
made manifest in a table of the “most remarkable” ones, with dates, popula- 
tion, and latitude and longitude. At thirty Hardie had already accomplished 
more in his chosen field than many of our college graduates contribute in a 
lifetime. 

In 1796 we find him back in New York, listed in the directory as a teacher 
of languages. By 1798 another manuscript was ready, and he published his 
“Additions, Corrections and Improvements” to Payne’s New and Complete 
System of Universal Geography, in four volumes. His next publication seems 
to typify his spirited response to most situations. A severe epidemic of malig- 
nant or yellow fever swept through New York in the summer of 1799. Two 
of Hardie’s “particular friends were seized with all its symptoms,” and һау- 
ing attended them without catching the disease he “resolved to pay the 
same attention to my neighbours as I was willing to do to my friends.” He 
characteristically claimed no merit for this. “The situation of my family was 
such as to render it . . . inconvenient to move,” he said, and he saw no point 
in sitting around and becoming “a prey to melancholy.” “On the Ist Sep- 
tember, the Health Commissioners having heard that I was not afraid of 
seeing the infected, wished me to enter into their service. I agreed, and 
from that day continued employed by them, and afterwards by the Health 
Committee, till the termination of the disease." I am quoting from the Pref- 
ace of his Account of the Malignant Fever, lately prevalent in the City of 
New-York, 1799. It was not to be his last effort in this line. As for the 


3 Selects e Veteri, preface to the 1811 edition dated Sept 26. See list below. 
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“situation” of his family, we find the explanation among some “Desultory 
Remarks” on the difficulty of obtaining doctors and midwives during the 
epidemic: “My wife was taken in labour on the 20th Sept. about 9 in the 
evening.” He applied to many doctors and midwives, finally located “Mrs. 
Bunting, a midwife,” at five a.m., apparently in time, for he calls her an 
honour to human nature. 

In May 1800, just to keep out of mischief, he took a job keeping books for 
State Lottery No 2 at 16 John Street, and some time this year he tried his 
hand at An Impartial Account of a murder trial. In 1801 he reached out to 
Newark, New Jersey, where he published another standard Latin textbook, 
Cordery’s Colloquies, with another of his famous vocabularies “of all the 
words in the book.” With time obviously hanging heavy on his dynamic 
hands, while running his school at No 1 Rider Street, he had steadily ac- 
cumulated biography after biography to add to his American Remembrancer 
until now, in 1801, he was ready to begin publishing The New Universal 
Biographical Dictionary, and American Remembrancer, swollen to four vol- 
umes and embellished with numerous plates, a quarto edition followed 
shortly by an octavo. 

On May 7, 1803, in the Evening Post Mr Hardie advertised the removal 
of his “Literary Office” from No 7 Church Street to 305 Greenwich Street. 
“He appears to have been,” comments Phelps Stokes (Iconography v 1406), 
“the first in New York to advertise this profession, which was ‘to write 
petitions, memorials, letters, advertisements, etc., and to ‘revise and prepare 
for the press such articles of a literary nature as may for that purpose be 
submitted to his inspection.” No doubt he found much anonymous work to 
do, but our Mr Hardie could never be busy enough. 

In 1804 this amazing young author, teacher, and statistician turned his 
attention to city management and improvement and was appointed deputy 
street commissioner. The directory for this same year also lists him as city 
street inspector. This followed logically from the interest he had shown in 
the fever year of 1799 in insanitary sources of infection. In 1805 he became 
secretary to the Board of Health, and that autumn a new epidemic in New 
York found him publishing An Account of the Malignant Fever in his official 
capacity. This was no rehash of his 1799 Account but an extensive statistical 
and sociological survey of the 1805 epidemic. 

Before 1806 could come ringing in with a typical New York New Year’s 
celebration, he had found time to prepare a “revised and corrected” edition 
of his popular textbook of Corderius, meantime collecting an $80 fee from 
the Common Council for indexes, and seeing the fourth volume completed 
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of the octavo edition of his Biographical Dictionary. He apparently continued 
as deputy street commissioner during 1807 and 1808, and held his job as 
secretary to the Board of Health. On October 10, 1808, he became a Free- 
man. During this year he was paid by the Common Council for transcribing 
manuscript laws and properly indexing them, and again in 1810 for further 
index work. He continued as deputy street commissioner during 1810, 1811, 
and 1812, and in 1813 was appointed assistant city inspector. 

There is no record of his school during this period, and in 1811 he is 
described as “formerly Teacher of the Greek and Latin Languages” in the 
title page of another new publication. This is Hardie’s “careful” revision of an 
early eighteenth century textbook, John Clarke’s Introduction to the Making 
of Latin. Also in 1811 he published a second edition of his Old Testament 
selections and Vocabulary, which had been so successful that sixteen New 
York booksellers joined in the venture this time, prefaced by two pages of 
sterling testimonials. His textbooks were a huge success and would last 
through the century. 

In 1814 Hardie was encouraged by the promise of assistance “from a num- 
ber of respectable literary gentlemen" to “embark” on an “arduous . . . under- 
taking," the publication (and writing) of his own monthly magazine, The 
New-York Magazine, and General Repository of Useful Knowledge. "In the 
city of New-York, the most populous and wealthy of any in the union, cannot 
a periodical work, which shall have for its object the diffusion of general 
knowledge, receive a competent support?" His Prospectus offered 64 pages a 
month for $4.50 per annum. He published three issues, for May, June, and 
July — the last issue delayed from reasons now unknown. The last page, 
192, reads: "Our readers will find an apology for the delay in publishing the 
third number of the New-York Magazine, on the cover, which we trust will 
prove satisfactory." If we could now only find that cover! * But apparently 
the answer was No. 


4 Perhaps for once the compendious Mr Hardie had overreached himself. The contents of his 
three numbers smack more of the schoolteacher — moral and didactic essays, most of them ap- 
parently by Hardie himself — than the biographer (though he is present) and the compiler of 
useful diu (here chiefly actuarial and mortuary). The fare is altogether pretty thin. — Ed. 

Hardie seems responsible for: (May) pages 1-5 Prospectus, 5-8 Origin of Magazines, 9-12 
On the Means of obtaining useful Knowledge; and on Improvement by Conversation, 16-20 On 
the Culture of the minds of the Fair Sex, in the more useful Branches of Science, 25-26 Оп 
communicating religious Instruction to Children, 39-43 Biography: Dr сар of Columbia 
College, 44-47 Obituary (essay and tables continued 81-90), 0 Literary Rooms; (June) 
92--96 On Oaths, 96-100 On the Duty of Parents, 100-103 Important Considerations on Matri- 
mony, 104-111 Biography: George Clinton, 112—115 Alms House and Bridewell (continued 
176-181); (July) 141-144 Remarks on Modesty and Impudence, 145-153 Biography: Edward 
Miller, M.D., 156-160 On the Immortality of the Soul, 160-162 Mortality, 162-168 A Law 
Case, 167-168 On the Study of Grammar, 169-172 
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In 1816 Hardie is listed merely as accountant and corrector of the press. 
Perhaps he had given up the city inspectorship to concentrate on his ill- 
starred Magazine. Perhaps some political boss gave the job to someone’s 
cousin. Or perhaps he found his time best spent on working for himself. At 
any rate, by 1817 he was ready with two more school books. To make one of 
these he concocted one of his famous Vocabularies to attach to a popular 
Parisian textbook of illustrious men of the City of Rome, L'Hommond's Viri 
Illustres Urbis Romae. The other was an Epistolary Guide which combined 
school models with the sort of thing he must have done in his “Literary 
Office,” the writing of “Agreements, Bills, Bonds” etc. Pleased with the result, 
apparently, he went on to produce in 1818 The New Free-Mason's Monitor; 
or Masonic Guide. By 1819 he had completed A Dictionary of the Most 
Uncommon Wonders of the Works of Art and Nature. In the preface to this 
work I became acquainted with some of Mr Hardie’s friends, who helped 
to create the winter scene in the Tontine in 1825. I think it is worth reprint- 
ing. After explaining some of his wonders, many of which would have 
startled Р. Т. Barnum out of a night’s rest, he continues: 

To my excellent friend Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill I have been indebted for 
many invaluable hints in regard to this work, and to him, as well as 
Dr. Felix Pascalis, his most worthy associate in the publication of that 
truly valuable work the Medical Repository, I am under great obligation 
for the loan of books. To Mr. John Remmy, whose extensive library was 
always at my service, as well as to my worthy friend Alderman Robert 
M’Queen, to whose books I always had access, I embrace this opportunity 
of returning my sincere thanks. 

Not content with one sizable volume for 1819, Hardie proceeded to revise 
his New Free-Mason's Monitor for a second edition. In April this year he 
moved his Literary Office to 67 Cross Street. Apparently his anonymous 
chores in this capacity kept him pretty busy, for his next signed work, an 
Account of another epidemic of Yellow Fever, was not written until 1822. 
It is a somewhat slighter work than its predecessors, even though eked out 
with comparisons of the previous epidemics. 

Thus there is not much on record of Hardie’s life in these years. But I 
believe a little speculation can fill in the-picture. There comes a time in every 
man’s life when he looks back over his past and, knowing there are but few 
years to go, belittles himself. With some of us, this is a chronic habit — like 
Spring house cleaning. Haven't you ever said to yourself, “Well, if you 
aren't a complete flop, I never met one"? In 1824 Mr Hardie was discouraged. 
He had worked hard all of his sixty years and felt he had contributed to the 
knowledge and learning of both present and future generations. He had 
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served his contemporaries to the best of his ability, and yet found himself 
penniless, like thousands before him and hundreds of thousands to come 
after him. Some people are egotists, others admit failure. Perhaps a few 
would-be friends told him he drank too much. At any rate, ambition failed 
him, and temporarily he quit. He accepted his circumstances, and went to 
the Alms-House, which he had often visited and described in his works. This 
is, at least, my own analysis. In 1824 he published The History of the Tread- 
Mill, containing an Account of its Origin, Construction, Operation, Effects, 
etc. — in the preface of which, dated October 22, he consoles himself by 
blaming his failure on drink. He makes much of having reformed on Janu- 
ary 12, 1824, two months later going to the Alms-House to spend his declin- 
ing years. No sooner was he settled there, however, than he borrowed books 
and pamphlets from ex-mayor Stephen Allen and went to work on his nine- 
teenth publication. Such a man could not have been a success as a drunk.’ 

Almost before the ink dried on his manuscript of The History of the 
Tread-Mill, he must have started A Census of the New Buildings erected in 
this city, in the year 1824. From his address in 1825 at 20 Pitt near Broome 
Street, we can assume that the sales of The Tread-Mill enabled him again to 
support himself. No sooner independent than he published The Census! And 
again, almost before this pamphlet was printed, he must have been compil- 
ing his Description of the City of New-York, published posthumously in 1827 
by Samuel Marks. The map in this last work has helped me to follow the 
author up hill and down dale all over Manhattan, and it is my own convic- 
tion that the original drawing was the one he used while making the census 
of new buildings. Mr Marks, who signs the Preface as “The Finisher,” ex- 
plains that Hardie lived only to page 276, and complains bitterly that he left 
no instructions or material for the remaining seventy pages. If you read this 
book, I think you will agree that James Hardie had already completed his 
work and served his public for the last time. 

I like to think of Mr Hardie as a gentleman, scholar, and teacher of the 
old school, whose heart and soul were in his work twenty-four hours a day; 
a dynamo that missed few revolutions from 1764 to 1826. It is too bad he 
gave his critics so much rope in his own words in The Tread-Mill when the 
bottom dropped out of things in 1824. Perhaps he had, for some period of 


5 His confession at least makes a good opening paragraph for his preface: here is an author whose 
movements “have uniformly placed me in a very conspicuous situation,” whose “fellow-citizens” 
know that he “might have fan now independent" if he had “made a proper use of . . . oppor- 
tunities,” but who now can admit to having “for many years sacrificed freely at the shrine of 
Bacchus” and at the same time boast of "victory" over “the greatest enemy, that I or any un- 
fortunate man ever encountered, I mean, Árdent Spirits." 
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Census of New Buildings, page 6 pair of brogans, and let’s to work. 


THE MORNING after the memorable gathering at the Tontine, Mr Hardie 
arises at the first crack of a sparkling winter dawn. He walks to the Battery, 
determination in every step. In the pocket of his coat he carries a small calf 
notebook and two pencils, ready for the day’s tabulation. I think he is whis- 
tling Yankee Doodle, his spirits high and ambition boundless, as he struts 
down Broadway to the newly erected architectural masterpiece Castle 
Garden, 

This is his Bunker Hill. From here he can best lay plans and control the 
great spider web of streets stretching before him. Studying the map he has 
just sketched for his Description of the City of New-York, he puzzles. 
Straight up Broadway to 14th Street, across town to West Street, and 
straight back to the Battery seems to provide a huge net in which the catch 
of streets, lanes, and alleys might best be outlined, and sorted. Cover the ` 
west and then the east, making Broadway the dividing line. Next up Wash- 
ington Street and down Greenwich, and so back to Reed, covering Hudson, 
Varick, Chapel, and Church. With the north and south arteries covered, he 
can weave his way east and west to Canal, where he will pick up. Sullivan, 
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Laurens, Thompson, Wooster, Green, and Mercer. Then at the bottom of 
the net, with the main avenues done, he will find for final check, McDougal, 
and the other strays like Downing, Carmine, and Lafayette. Are you with me? 

When he reaches the Battery again on that first day’s count, he is amazed 
to find his list of new buildings on Broadway and West Street alone total 
sixty-three. Of these, fifty-six are fine architectural examples of the period 
in brick or stone, eighteen of them three stories high! At home that evening 
he works out the tally used in his final Census: Brick or Stone (BorS), Brick 
Front (BF), Wood (W), and I, 2, 3, or 4 Stories (see reproduction of 
page 6, given across the page). It seems simple, accurate, and clear. Perhaps 
his-feet ache and he wishes he could hire someone to help. However, having 
promised a good job, he feels it is his own responsibility to check every 
detail himself. He wonders if Dr Mitchill will be surprised at the first day's 
results. 

I won't make you follow him every step. With the plan before you, I shall 
leave it to your imagination to picture the many miles involved. Even though 
the grand old city was only a village then by comparison, it was quite a walk. 
Most of us today are exhausted just stepping out to the garage, on a concrete 
driveway, or over a soft, green lawn. In 1824 "The оета of New York” 
had not been written: they were not even there. 

The grand total came to 1,624 new buildings! Mr Hardie thinks of the men 
who wagered fifty to one that the number of new houses would not reach 
six hundred, and of those who believed it would top three thousand. He 
wonders if he has missed any streets, or whether some of his listed buildings 
have been standing since 1823. He washes his hands of gamblers. After all, 
this is a job for future research, and not just to settle a few bets. His com- 
plete summary follows: 


Thus the whole new buildings were 1624, of which 720 are of brick 
and stone; 503 having brick fronts, and 401 of wood; — 49 of one storey, 
1298 of two stories, 228 of three stories, and 49 of four stories and upwards. 

The principle new public buildings, which have been erected last year, 
or which are now in a state of forwardness, are one Friends' Meeting 
House, one Independent Church, three Presbyterian Churches, three 
Reformed Dutch, and one Universalist Do, the High School in Crosby- 
Street, the Fever Hospital at Bellevue, the Gas Light Buildings in Elm- 
Street, and House of Refuge, Chatham Garden Theatre and Castle Garden, 
at the Battery. 


Sitting quietly with this mass of statistics, perhaps he realized that a 
mere pamphlet of figures would never sell enough copies to keep him out of 
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the Almshouse another week. Since the work concerned new real estate 
properties, what could be of more interest than their protection and care? 
Hence we find some interesting data about the Lamp and Watch, the city’s 
lighting department and police force of 1824, There were 2,513 lamps in 
operation to light the streets and scare off burglars and marauders. The 
Watch was a well manned department, consisting of six captains, six assist- 
ants, and four hundered and sixteen privates. The cost to the city for lighting, 
superintendence, oil, repairs, and new posts was $21,470 in 1824. The Watch 
had cost $55,331.63. 

To my mind the most interesting details, added to the census to make it 
readable, are the author's calculations and predictions about the future of 
the city. Prognostications when proved true are seldom accredited to little 
men who merely taught school and wrote history. It isn't politically sound 
to have the people think that one of them could perform such miracles. 
Hence I take great delight in boosting his foresight. He predicted a New 
York City of over 300,000. By 1840 the population reached 312,710. He 
visualized Art Street and Broadway as the center of the city. He pointed out 
to the city Fathers that ten or twelve acres at this spot might be purchased 
for a modest-sum, and that in a comparatively short time they would be 
impossible to obtain at any price. He admitted that — you read it as he 
wrote it: 


To this it may be added, that in a city so great as this seems destined 
to be, the laying out of public squares, in suitable places will be found 
not only ornamental, but highly conducive to the convenience, comfort 
and health of the public in general, particularly of the poor, and those 
in limited circumstances. During the sultry heat of summer, the rich can 
retire with their families, to their country seats; while the poor as well 
as many others, who cannot leave the city, are debarred from that en- 
joyment; but if a number of public squares be left open, in which they 
with their children may enjoy the refreshing breeze, it may tend to 
brace their nerves, exhilerate their spirits, add to their strength and 
enable them to provide for themselves, instead of becoming a burthen 
to the community. | 


With the outermost lamps still below 14th Street, and a police force num- 
bering 428 officers and men, James Hardie dreamed of a city greater than 
London or Paris, and published those dreams. He taught the youngsters of 
his adopted country and preserved history for future generations. I think 
he was a grand little chap, and his Census a valuable architectural, political, 
and social contribution to American history. T : 
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Contributions by James Hardie, A.M. — His Bibliography 


The Principles of the Latin Grammar, 


explained in a manner suited to the capacity of beginners; with rules and observations cal- 
culated for those who have made in the classics. By James Hardie, A.B. Teacher 
of the Greek and Latin languages, New-York. New York: Printed for the author, and sold by 
Thomas Greenleaf, 1788. 

lp, 11, 155 (1) p, 12°, Evans 21132. Advertised as A New Latin Grammar in the Independ- 
ent Journal and General Advocate. 

The second edition, corrected and amended. By James Hardie, A.M. Teacher . . . New-York, 
Printed and sold by Samuel Campbell, No. 37, Hanover-Square, M,DCC,XCIV. 168 p, 12°, 
Evans 27088. 


The Philadelphia Directory and Register: 


containing The names, occupations and places of abode of the citizens, arranged in alphabetical 
order: A register Of the executive, legislative, and сс magistrates of the United States 
and the state of Pennsyloania, with their salaries; ‘overnors of the different states; and 
the magistrates of the city: Also, An account of the different societies, charitable and literary 
institutions, with the names of their present officers. To which is added, An accurate table 
of the duties on goods, wares, and merchandise; and extracts from sundry acts of congress, 
for the regulation of trade, &c. With A chronological table of remarkable events, which have 
ha; since the first disc of America to the present period. By James Hardie, A.M. 
Philadelphia: Printed for the past by T. Dobson, no 41, South second street, 1793. [Price 
five-eights of a doller.] 

xii, 234 p, plate, 8°. 

“Three years have nearly elapsed since the last [directory of Philadelphia] made its 

‚ appearance" (p tii). 


The Philadelphia Directory and Register: 


containing . . . [as 1793] of the ойу: To which is added a short account of the city; and of 
the charitable and literary institutions therein. The second edition. By James Hardie, A.M. 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Author, by Jacob Johnson & co., No. 147, Market-Street, 
M DCC XCIV. [Price 6174 Cents.] 

vii, 232 (1) p, 8°, Evans 27089. 


A Short Account of the City of Philadelphia, 


and of the different charitable and literary institutions therein. Embellished with a correct 
plan of the city... . Philadelphia: Printed for the Author, by Jacob Johnson & со. 1794. 

40 p, plan, 8°, Evans 27090. 

A separate printing of pages 194-232 of the 1794 Directory. 


Selectz e Veteri Testamento, Historiz; or Select Passages from the Old Testament. 


To which is added, An Alphabetical Vocabulary, or Dictionary of the Words contained in this 
Book wherein the primitives of compound and derivative words are minutely traced, and the 
irregularities of anomalous nouns and verbs are particularly mentioned. For the use of those 
who are entering on the study of the Latin шаре. Quo citius, quo diga eo melius. By 
James Hardie, A.M. Teacher of the Greek and Latin languages. Philadelphia, Printed by 
Thomas Dobson, at the Stone-House, No. 41 South Second-street. M,DCC,XCV. 

xxii, 285 (2) p, 12°, Evans 28272. 

Hardie’s contribution is the Vocabulary; editions as early as 1784 include the text and 
"Authors Preface." 

Reprinted in 1796, Evans 30069. 

[Second edition] . . . Carefully revised and corrected by the Author. .. . By James Hardie, 
A.M. Formerly Teacher of the Greek and Latin Languages. New-York: Printed for, and sold 
by William Falconer, Т. & J. Swords, Evert Duyckinck, Samuel Campbell, Ezra Sargeant, 
Peter A. Меѕіег, M. & W. Ward, Thomas A. Ronalds, Whiting & Watson, Smith & Forman, 
Inskeep & Bradford, Samuel Wood, S. A. Burtus, Benjamin Crane, John С. Totten, and John 
Tiebout. T. & J. Swords, printers. 1811. 

хх, [25]-291 p, 12°. 


` 
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The American Remembrancer, and Universal Tablet of Memory: 


containing a list of the most eminent men, whether in ancient or modern times, with the 
atchievements for which таа been particularly distinguished: as also the most memor- 
able events in history, from the earliest period till the year 1795, classed under distinct heads, 
with their respective dates. To which is added, a table, comprehending the periods at which 
the most remarkable cities and towns were founded, their present population, latitude, and 
longitude. The whole being intended to form a comprehensive abridgement of history and 
chronology, particularly of that part which relates to America. By James Hardie, A.M. Mul- 
tum in Parvo. Philadelphia: Printed for the author by Thomas Dobson, at the Stone-House, 
No. 41, South Second-street. M,DCC,XCV. | 
vi p, 1 1, 259 p, folded table, 12°, Evans 28800. 


A New and Complete System of Universal Geography; 


describing Asta, Africa, Europe and America; with their subdivisions . . . also giving a general 
account of tha fossil and vegetable productions of the earth. The history of man, in all climates, 
regions, and conditions. . . . To which is added, a view of astronomy, as connected with 
eography. . .. By John Payne. With additions, corrections, and improvements from the 
est best або. By James Hardie, A.M. New-York: Printed for, and sold by John 
Low, 1798[-1800] 
4 vols, 45 folding maps, 17 plates, 8°. 


An Account of the Malignant Fever, lately prevalent in the City of New-York. 


containing I. A Narrative of its Rise, Progress and Decline, with the Opinions of some Medi- 
cal Gentlemen, with respect to its Origin, &c. II. The Manner in which the Poor were relieved 
during this awful Calamity. Ш. A List of the Donations, which have been presented to the 
Committe for the Relief of the Sick and Indigent. IV. A List of the Names of the Dead, 
arranged in alphabetical Order, with their Professions or Occupations, and as far as was 
practicable to obtain Information, the Names of the Countries of which they were Natives. 
V. А Comparative View of the Fever of the Year 1798, with that of the Year 1795. By James 
Hardie, A.M. New-York: Printed by Hurtin and M'Farlane, at the Literary Printing Office, 
No. 29, Gold-street, and sold by the author, No. 1 Rider-street — by John Low, at the 
Shakespeare's Head, No. 332 Water-street, the Other Booksellers, and the Printers. 1799. 
iv, [5]-139 (9) p, 8°. | 


An Impartial Account of the Trial of Mr. Levi Weeks 


for the supposed murder of Miss Juliana Elmore Sands, at . . . New-York, March 81, 1800.... 
New York, M. M’Farlane, 1800. 
vii, 34 p, 8°, Evans 37576 (not located). 


Corderii Colloquia; or Cordery's Colloquies, 
with a translation of the first forty; to which is added, a Vocabulary of all the words which 
occur in the book, wherein . . . [as in Selects 1795] By James Hardie, A.M. Newark [New 
Jersey], Printed by Jacob Halsey for Charles Smith, 1801. 

174 p, 16°, Shaw and Shoemaker 361. 

Second edition, revised & corrected by the author. New-York, Printed for T. S. Arden by 
Deare and Andrews, 1805. 11, 168 p, 16°. Here Hardie is cited as "Author of the Principles 
of the Latin Grammar, Selects» à Veteri with Improvements, &c. &c." 

Third edition, revised. New York: J. Eastburn & Co., 1816. 11, 168 p. Vocabulary has 
separate title-page with imprint of G. Long. 

Fourth edition, revised. New York: G. Long, 1819. xii, 168 p, 24°. 


The New Universal Biographical Dictionary, and American Remembrancer of 
Departed Mertt: 
containing complete and impartial Accounts of the Lives and Writings of the most eminent 
persons in every age and nation, but more especially of Those who have signalized them- 
selves in America. In Four Volumes. Embellished with a number of Portraits of the most 
distinguished characters, engraved from original drawings. By James Hardie, А.М. New-York: 
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Printed and Published by Johnson & Stryker, At the Literary Printing-Office No. 29 Gold- 
Street, 1801-1802. 
4 vols, plates, 4°. 
Another edition 1801—04, 4 vols, 8°. 
` Another edition, New York: Printed for Thomas Kirk, no. 48, Maiden-lane. 1805. 4 vols 8° 
(“... persons in every station, but more particularly of those . . . in America”). 


An Account of the Malignant Fever, which prevailed in the city of New-York, dur- 
ing the Autumn of 1805. 


Containing, 1. The Proceedings of the Board of Health, to prevent the introduction of 
Malignant Fever. 2. The rise, progress, and decline of the late epidemic. 3. An Account of the 
Marine & Bellevue Hospitals, with the number of patients received, and deaths which have 
occurred, at each of these establishments, during the sickly season. 4. Record of deaths, &c. &c. 
5. Opinion of several eminent Physicians, respecting the cause of Malignant Fever, in several 
different parts 2 the United States. 6. The situation of the convicts in the State-Prison, with 
respect to health during the last summer. 7. Desultory observations and reflections. 8. The 
various modes of cure in the Malignant Fever. By James Hardie, Secretary to the 
Board of Health. New-York: Printed by Southwick & Hardcastle, no. 2, Wall-street. 1805. 
vii, [9]-196 p 8°, Shaw and Sh er 8583. 


An Introduction to the Making of Latin; 
comprising, after an easy, compendious method, the Substance of the Latin Syntax: with 
proper English examples, most of them translations from the classic authors, in one column, 
the Latin words in another. To which is subjoined, in the same method, a succinct account 

of the affairs of ancient Greece and Rome intended at once to boys acquainted with 
history and the idiom of the Latin tongue, with rules for the gender of nouns. By John Clarke, 
Late Master of the Public Grammar School in Hull; carefully revised by James Hardie, A.M. 
formerly Teacher of the Greek and Latin Languages. New-York. Printed by John C. Totten, 
for Evert Duyckinck, Bookseller, no. 102 Pearl-street. 1811. 

ix, [11]-256 р, 12°. 

The "Late" master Clarke is so described in the "seventeenth edition" of 1757. 


The New-York Magazine, and General Repository of Useful Knowledge. 


By James Hardie, A.M. New-York. 

Vol 1, Nos 1-3 (May-July 1814) 192 р, 4°. 

Pr (p 4) announces subscriptions at $4.50 per annum to be received by the 
"Publisher, James Oram, No. 102, Water-Street, and at the house of the editor, James Hardie, 
58, Murray-Street." No "Literary Office" at the time, evidently. 


Viri Illustres Urbis Romz, a Romulo ad Augustum. 


Auctore C. F. L'Hommond . . . to which is added a vocabulary or Dictionary of all the words 
contained in the book, in which their derivations and compositions are minutely traced, and 
the irregularities of anomalous nouns and verbs particularly mentioned. By James Hardie, 
A.M. New-York: George Long, 1817. 

This edition not located, but cited in Viri Illustres, 1825, p vi, the “Stereotype Edition" 
(also 1835), the collation of which is vii, 136 (108) p, 24°. 

Another edition is titled De Viris Illustribus Urbis Rome . . . By James Hardie, A.M. 
Revised and corrected by Thomas S. Jay . . . New-York: С. Long, 1823. iv, 252 p, 24°. 


The Epistolary Guide, 
containing models of juvenile letters, on familiar subjects, with topics for the exercise of 
youth. Ао, forms of Orders, Agreements, Bills, Bonds, Receipts, &c. with Observations оп 
Commercial Letters. To which is added, a dissertation on epistolary correspondence, with 
some easy and practical rules, nec to be observed by those, who would wish to acquire 
a facility in that kind of composition. For the Use of Schools. By James Hardie, A.M. Author 
of the Principles of Latin Grammar, the Cordery, Selecte e veteri, and Viri Rome, with 
improvements, &c. New-York: Printed by S. Marks, 63 Anthony Street, 1817. 
xii, 287 p, 12°. 
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The New Free-Mason's Monitor; or, Masonic Guide. 


For the direction of members of that ancient and honourable fraternity, as well as for the - 
information of those, who may be desirous of becoming acquainted. with its principles. By 
James Hardie, A.M. New-York: Printed and published by George Long, No. 71 Pearl-Street. 
1818. 

xv, 360 p, front, 18 cm. 

Second edition. New-York, 1819. 


A Dictionary of the Most Uncommon Wonders of the Works of Art and. Nature, 
particularly of those, which are most remarkable in America; 


compiled from the most authentic authors, and comprising the most curious and extensive 
collection of the kind, ever published. By demos Hardie, A.M. Author of the Free-Mason’s 
Monitor, the Epistolary Guide, Selectæ e Veteri, Viri Romse, and Corderius, with dictionaries 
annexed, FA ED to facilitate the progress of youth, when frst entering on the study of 
the Latin language. New-York: Printed by Samuel Marks, 276 Pearl-street. 1819. ' 

xii, 336 p, 18.6 cm, 12°. Preface dated New-York, 6th Sept. 1819. 

Preface: “The accounts which I have given of Mr. Joseph Nelson, a blind man, who teaches 
the most numerous classical school in the United States, with unbounded approbation, of the 
progress made by the deaf and dumb, under the tuition of the Rev. Abraham, O. Stansbury; 
of a turtle to be seen in Mr. John Scudder’s American Museum, which weighed upwards of 
1000 Ibs; of the very extraordinary devotional exercises of the somniloquist Miss Rachel 
Baker, the amazingly calculating powers of Zerah Colbourn a young boy, &c. may, to distant 
readers appear fabulous; but to thousands of the inhabitants of this city, the facts are as 
notorious as the sun in the firmament. The existence of the Sea ent...,.is now... so 
established by the concurring testimony of hundreds of respectable witnesses as to put 
even scepticism itself at defiance.” 


An Account of the Yellow Fever, which occurred in the city of New-York, in the 
Year 1822, 


to which is pm A brief sketch of the different Pestilential Diseases, with which this City 
was afflicted in the Years 1798, 1799, 1803 & 1805, with the opinion of several of our most 
eminent physicians, respecting the origin of the disease, its prevention and cure. To which 
is added, a correct list of all the deaths by yellow fever during the late season, taken from 
official documents. By James Hardie, A.M. New-York: Printed by Samuel Marks, Corner of 
Greenwich & Vesey Streets. 1822. 

iv, 120 p, 16.5 cm. 


The History of the Tread-Mill, 


containing an account of its origin, construction, operation, effects as it respects the health 
and morals of the convicts, with their treatment and diet; also, a general view of the Peni- 
tentiary System, with alterations necessary to be introduced into our criminal code, for its 
improvement, By James Hardie, A.M. New York: Printed by Samuel Marks, No. 63 Vesey- 
Street, 1824. 

УШ, [91-70 p, front, 12°. 


A Census of the New Buildings 


erected in this city, in the year 1824, arranged in distinct classes, according to their matertals 
and number of stories. Also, a number of Statistical Documents, interesting to the Christian, 
the Merchant, the Man of Inquiry and the Public in General. By James Hardie, A.M. New- 
York: Printed by Samuel Marks, No. 63 Vesey-street. 1825. 

48 p, 20 x 11.5 cm. 


The Description of the City of New-York; 
containing tts population, institutions, commerce, manufactures, public buildings, courts of 
justice, places of amusement, &c. To which is prefixed, a brief account of tts first settlement 
by the Dutch, in the year 1629; and of the most remarkable events, which have occurred in 
its ть from that to the present period. By James Hardie, A.M. New-York: printed and 
published by Samuel Marks, 63 Vesey-street. 1827. 
vi, 360 p, folding map, 12°. 


^ Preparing 
A Guide to Engravings in American Magazines 


1741-1810 


By BENJAMIN M. Lewis 
Hamline University Library 


NDER the influence of a case of acute hallucinatory paranoia a few 

years ago, I decided to undertake the task of compiling and publishing, 
piecemeal, the bibliographical details of all known American magazines from 
1741 to 1810. The first result of this decision was a register of their editors, 
printers, and publishers, which The New York Public Library published in 
1957.* The second is a guide to their illustrations.; In this present work I 
have attempted to locate, identify, and list every engraving in those maga- 
zines at the time of original publication. I have searched through each 
magazine published in the American Periodical Series for the years in ques- 
tion, have sought out magazines not included in the microfilm series, and 
have asked many librarians to check additional holdings of titles already 
seen once. 

The Guide is in three parts. In the first are listed, by date of issue, the 
engravings for the magazines as they fall in alphabetical order. The full title 
of each plate is given, and the name of the engraver, if the plate is signed or 
has been ascribed to an engraver. And reference is made to listings in David 
McNeely Stauffer’s American Engravers Upon Copper and Steel or in Mantle 
Fielding’s supplement to Stauffer. This part is the master list from which 
part two was taken, a subject and title index to the magazine engravings. 
Every titled plate has been listed by full title, and most have also been 
assigned subject headings by which they might be more easily located. I 
accept full responsibility for the choice of subject headings. Unsigned plates 
are so designated in this index, even though they may have been ascribed to 
engravers in the master list. Part three of the Guide contains a register of 
the engravers and indexes the signed plates. No attempt has been made 
anywhere in the Guide to list the painters of the works from which engrav- 


* A Register of Editors, Printers, and Publishers of American Magazines, 1741-1810. Compiled 
by Benjamin M. Lewis. 40 p. 75 cents. 

+ A Guide to Engravings in American Magazines, 1741-1810. Compiled by Benjamin M. Lewis. 
60 p. Scheduled for April publication by The New York Public Library. Price to-be announced. 
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ings were taken, nor have the plates been given a proper bibliographical 
description. Capitalization and punctuation in the plates’ titles have been 
transcribed as exactly as possible, however. 

It is of course the desire of the compiler to achieve complete coverage and 
absolute accuracy, but there seems to be no way to insure either goal, given 
the present condition of most sets of early magazines. Many magazines today 
lack the plates once placed in them by the printers. Where the plate was 
indicated by the phrase, “With an Engraving,” the omission may be noted 
in the Guide (see, for example, the Maryland Pocket Magazine); but other 
magazines must have contained plates without indication therein. Where 
those plates are missing, despite every precaution against it, error in the 
Guide becomes an unfortunate possibility. One can only hope that this was 
not a frequent occurrence. 

Another type of error occurs when various extant copies of early magazines 
contain different plates. Two examples will illustrate the point. The Colum- 
bian Phenix for January 1800 described in some detail a frontispiece engrav- 
ing of a military muster on the Boston Common, yet this plate is missing 
from the Clements Library copy in the microfilm series. Seeking a copy of 
it, I wrote to both the American Antiquarian Society and The New York 
Public Library. From the American Antiquarian Society came the reply that 
its copy of the magazine had a separate leaflet in the issue of February 1800, 
containing the following announcement: 


The Editor of the Columbian Phenix is extremely mortified and unhappy, 
in being reduced to the necessity of apologizing to a great portion of his 
Subscribers, for the omission of the Frontispiece described in page 7th 
of this work. A very liberal sum was given to the Engraver, to finish the 
Plate in a style of excellence; but he has executed the Engraving so in- 
effectually, that it will not answer the required purpose, and is now 
altogether useless. The Editor confidently presumes, that a generous and 
discerning Public will not be disposed to blame him for the unfaithfulness 
of another, whose want of skill or duty he could not detect, until the evil 
was beyond reparation. 


A blackguard so wanting in skill and duty that he thus mortified a magazine 
editor and future owners of this magazine should have been pointed out by 
name. Concerning the same engraving, however, The New York Public 
Library reported that one of its copies had no plate but that the other copy 
had just such a frontispiece as described “in page 7th of this work.” So the 
editor’s apology “to a great portion of his Subscribers” must have meant that 
some copies of the magazine went to subscribers with a frontispiece and 
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others without. A reproduction of this plate may be seen in the Guide, al- 
though, as admitted by The New York Public Library, it is not in the best 
of condition. 

There is a second example of confusion among magazine engravings in 
the American Magazine, edited by Noah Webster and published in New 
York from December 1787 to November 1788. Lyon D. Richardson said on 
page 372 of his History of Early American Magazines: “During the year at 
least four plates embellished the [American Magazine]: in Jan. and March 
respectively appeared an illustration of a new hoisting machine for clearing 
docks and a drawing of an Indian presenting Congress with gifts of beads, 
wampum, pipes, etc., both done by Maverick; in June appeared Cornelius 
Tiebout’s ‘Plan of the High Court’ (British), and in August a map of the 
Western Territory, the last unsigned." The other principle authority on early 
American magazines, Frank Luther Mott, said on page 106 of the first volume 
of his History of American Magazines: "Steel [i.e., Copper] plates appeared 
in three issues, executed by Shallus and Maverick; the subjects were a ma- 
chine, an otter, and an Indian pipe." Obviously these men inspected different 
copies of the American Magazine. 

The copy of the American Magazine filmed in the American Periodical 
Series contains only one plate, with indications that there should have been 
three more. Trying to discover the truth about the magazine's engravings, 
I wrote to a number of libraries which reported copies of it in the Union 
List of Serials. Two libraries, Yale University and the Boston Public, agreed 
with Dr Richardson, although they reported that what the American Maga- 
zine advertised as a map of the western territory was in reality Amos Doo- 
little's map of the states of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. A third li- 
brary, the Burton Historical Collection in Detroit, mentioned a plate executed 
by William Kneass for the issue of December 1787. Kneass, however, was a 
boy only seven years old in 1787. A fourth library, the Newberry, listed five 
plates, none of which is found in any other copy in the country. These plates 
show people of the South Pacific Islands and are signed by Francis Shallus. 
If our information about the life of Shallus is correct, he would at that time 
have been fourteen years old. His only known magazine engraving before 
1810, a view of a telescope, was published in the Literary Museum of January 
1797; but he is known to have engraved plates for an edition of the Voyages 
of Capt. James Cook, published in Philadelphia in 1818, and, although I have 
not seen a copy of this book, I strongly suspect that one of its owners took 
plates from Cook and transferred them to Webster, which eventually found 
its way into the collection of the Newberry Library. I have no suggestions 
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concerning the origin of the Shallus otter mentioned by Dr Mott except to 
say that it surely does not belong in the American Magazine. 

This discussion of probable error among various copies of magazines in- 
tends criticism neither of authors nor libraries; it is simply to indicate that 
there are differences from one copy of a magazine to another of which the 
owners may be quite unaware. There may be other differences of which I, 
too, am unaware. 

Not all magazines provided such interesting detective work, yet a general 
survey of what they did provide might be useful. The first two years’ film in 
the American Periodical Series is divided into the periods of the eighteenth 
century and the opening decade of the nineteenth. For the sake of con- 
venience, I shall follow the same pattern. Counting through the plates listed 
in the Guide, I arrived at the figure 651 for the total of engravings published. 
I doubt whether this is a figure which would interest Hollywood press agents, 
but it is sufficiently accurate to serve as a base in pursuing differences between 
the two periods in the subjects of their engravings. There were approximately 
232 magazines published in America before 1810, and of these, fifty-nine 
contained engravings of one sort or another. Of the ninety-three magazines 
published before 1800, thirty-four contained engravings — 468 of them. In 
the next ten years, 139 magazines were published but only twenty-five con- 
tained engravings, for a total this time of 183. Most of those magazines which 
had engravings at all contained only a few, while four of them contained 45 
per cent of the total number. The Columbian Magazine and its successor, the 
Universal Asylum, had ninety-seven engravings; the Massachusetts Magazine 
had ninety-five; and the New York Magazine one hundred and one. No other 
magazine of the period contained more than thirty engravings, so the im- 
portance of these four titles in the story of American magazine illustration 
is evident. 

The enduring legacy of magazine illustration in the years from 1800 to 
1810 appears in the many portraits published — portraits of ministers, lead- 
ers in science, politics, and war, actors and actresses. Outstanding among 
the magazines which contained portraits were the Evangelical Intelligencer, 
the Polyanthos, and the Port Folio. There were seventy-five portraits alto- 
gether in this period, as against only fifty-two in the preceding years. The 
legacy of eighteenth-century magazine illustration, on the other hand, ap- 
pears in the large number of views published. A total of ninety-seven plates 
had titles beginning with the words “view,” “perspective view,” “S.W. view,” 
or something similar. Thomas Wightman’s “Northeast view of the Boston 
Exchange Coffee House” in the Omnium Gatherum of November 1809 was 
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the only one of those ninety-seven views not in the eighteenth-century period. 
The Columbian, the Massachusetts, and the New York magazines were es- 
pecially notable for the publication of views. (Lest there be misunderstand- 
ing, a few excellent views were published in other magazines after 1800, 
although they did not use “view” in the title and their number, if not their 
quality, was insignificant. ) 

A few subjects were so popular with engravers and magazine editors that 
they appeared in three or more magazines. Views of the Bastile may be seen 
in the Massachusetts Magazine, November 1789; the New York Magazine, 
April 1790; and the American Universal Magazine, September 4, 1797. New 
York's Federal Edifice appeared in the Massachusetts, the Columbian, and 
the New York magazines between June 1789 and March 1790. There were 
also three plans of the city of Washington, D. C. The first and best known 
of these was Thackara and Vallance's plan in the Universal Asylum of March 
1792. Samuel Hill's plan was published in the Massachusetts Magazine, May 
1792, and Cornelius Tiebout's in the New York Magazine the following 
month. 

Early magazines contained five college views, representing the four col- 
leges of Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, and Yale. The first of these was 
the unsigned view of the "ancient Buildings belonging to Harvard-College" 
in the Columbian Magazine of December 1788, while Samuel Hill engraved 
views of Harvard and Dartmouth in the Massachusetts Magazine of June 
1790 and February 1793, respectively. Tiebout's “View of Columbia College 
in the City of New York" appeared in the New York Magazine in May 1790. 

Also popular among views in magazines were those of waterfalls, and 
notable among these was Thackara and Vallance's "View of the Falls of 
Niagara" in the Universal Asylum, June 1790. A waterfall also provided the 
first magazine view of the Mississippi River, this being John Scoles' "The 
falls of St. Anthony in the River Mississippi,” in the New York Magazine of 
May 1796. These falls are at the present site of the city of Minneapolis, and 
as such are the first magazine view of the land which would later become 
the state of Minnesota. In my opinion, the two finest engravings of water- 
falls appeared in the Port Folio of February and March 1809: George Mur- 
rays “Buttermilk Falls” and Cornelius Tiebout’s "The Cascade, Luzerne 
Co., Pa.” 

The list of signed magazine plates includes the names of most of America’s 
best engravers, and surely some of her worst. The first signature belonged to 
James Turner, who did a title page view of the town of Boston for the 
American Magazine and Historical Chronicle in 1743. This and other very 
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early plates were crude indeed, but little worse than John Norman’s plates 
for the Boston Magazine in 1783 and 1784 or the plates of Norman and 
Joseph Seymour for the Gentlemen and Ladies Town and Country Magazine 
in 1789 and 1790. The plates of Paul Revere in the Royal American Magazine 
and Robert Aitken in the Pennsylvania Magazine make up in historical in- 
terest what they lack in workmanship. These two engravers associated with 
only the one magazine each, as did Samuel Hill and John Trenchard a few 
years later. Hill engraved all the signed plates for the Massachusetts Mag- 
azine (leading one to suspect that he did all the unsigned ones also), and 
Trenchard did most of the early plates for the Columbian Magazine. 

The work of the more prolific engravers was usually found in more than 
one magazine. David Edwin, probably the most prolific engraver of his time, 
was represented by plates in five magazines, notable among which were 
portraits of Mrs Darley and Caleb Strong in the Polyanthos; of Gilbert 
Tennent, Jonathan Edwards, and John Witherspoon in the Evangelical In- 
telligencer; and of William Penn, Anthony Wayne, and Nicholas Biddle in 
the Port Folio. Benjamin Tanner engraved for seven magazines over a period 
of fifteen years from 1795 through 1809. His portraits of Anthony Wayne in 
the New York Magazine, March 1797, and John Adams in the Literary Mag- 
azine and American Register, August 1804, should perhaps be noticed, as 
well as his view of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in the Port Folio, 
June 1809. Finally, Cornelius Tiebout also had plates in five early magazines, 
ranging in time from his many engravings for the New York Magazine, 1790- 
1793, to an untitled plate of a tumor on the ear of a horse which he did for 
the Baltimore Medical and Physical Recorder in late 1809. No other maga- . 
zine before 1810 contained such a plate. 
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V. JUVENILIA AND NOTEBOOKS 


Plays 


"Three plays and a fragment, probably written at Ushaw, typewritten from Thompson 
MSS, in Boston College Collection. 


"Man Proposes, but Woman Disposes: Un Conte sans Raconteur, in Two Scenes." 
Printed in MHW (1957). 
Discusses Plato, Ibsen, the Ancient Fathers, Burne-Jones, and Gladstone in delightful 
comedy of manners. 


“Napoleon Judges: A Tragedy in Two Scenes.” Printed in MHW. 
Not distinctive but with some feeling for dramatic situation; about war and sex. 


"Pastoral Play." 


dpa seda у lyrical, not so Fletcherlan as one mi r Has poet, Psyche, dryads, 
and a faun. m of the lyrics reprinted in Poems коку; Р ку 


“Venus’ Fly-Trap.” Fragment. 
ЖА ск epigrams: “Huntley: Why, it's as much the mark of a man of fashion to love 
nd his income, as to live beyond his income.” “Huntley (in love with Mrs. S., as is his 
5 er): Jack, hell bring down my. black hairs with sorrow to the grave, by his conduct 
over that woman." 


Notebooks 


Now 74 poems and 2 playlets are printed in MHW; previously the notebooks, 

in Boston College Librery, have remained unedited and unpublished except 

in fragments. Five poems were printed in the unsigned article, attributed by 

Connolly to Everard Meynell, "The Notebooks of Francis Thompson," Dublin 

Review, jan 1917, and reprinted by Clement Shorter in Uncollected Verses, 
1817. Others were printed in Youthful Verses, 1928. 


"Notebook of Early Poems." 


Includes, elsewhere unlisted, b prec at the Marriage of Tristram and Isolde de 
les Blanches Mains" and * Alone," oth by Thompson. 


"Exercise Book 1." 


Includes “Chanson: Et fole et sage est amors,” 12th century French lyric annotated as 
by “Robert de Rains, Robert La Chiévre, or Robertus Remensis,” rendered into modern 
English by Thompson. An astonishing feat of translation into the exact form of the Old 
French original. 


[195] 
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“Exercise Book 5.” 
Some uncollected early English metrical analysis and imitation. 


“Exercise Book 9.” 
Contains “A May Burden,” different from the printed version. 


“Exercise Book 12.” 
Two complete stanzas of “Lord Langley: A Ballad.” 


“Exercise Book 15.” 
Other parts of “Lord Langley”; also “Ode on Lyce,” translated from Horace (in MHW, 
149, with note). 


“Exercise Book 32.” 


Includes “Mary of Sorrows and Her Crucified Son”; diction and style place it among his 
studies of Middle English verse. 


“Exercise Book 33.” 
Includes “Verses on Orpheus.” 


VI. THOMPSON’S POETRY 


* Asterisks mark the most inclusive collections and the most important separate printings 


A complete chronology of first publication dates of periodical verse and of 
separate and collected publications, followed by a list of separate printings of 
The Hound of Heaven. 


1880-87. Chronological List 


Undated poems of this period are printed in the following, listed by date below: ee 
agazine (March 1908), Efe (1913), Dublin Review (Jan 1917, reprinted Living 
Eu, 1917), and Uncollected Verses (1917); their source being the Ushaw "Notebook ot 
Poems.” Still uncollected poems in this source and in Exercise Books 1 and 5 are 
a! above under “Juvenilia and Notebooks.” 


1888, April. “The Passion of Mary,” Merry England, his first known publication 
(in Poems [1941] p 112). 

—— May. “Dream Tryst,” Merry England (in Poems 110). 

— Dec. “Not Evenin Dream,” Merry England (in Poems 268). 

1889, July. “Non Pax-Expectatio,” Merry England (in Poems 268). 

—— Sept. “Ode to the Setting Sun,” Merry England (in Poems 82). 

1890, Jan. “Song of the Hours,” Merry England (in Poems 133). 

—— March. “Daisy,” Merry England (in Poems 5). 

—— April. “A Dead Astronomer,” Merry England (in Poems 141). 

— May. “Daphne,” Merry England (in Poems 115). 

—— July. “The Hound of Heaven,” Merry England (in Poems ТТ). 

Also in many separate editions, translations, collections, and anthologies. 


—— Aug. “To-Day,” Merry England (listed in Poems, 1941, Bibliography I, 
hereafter, Bib I). 
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1890-91. Thompson was writing “Sister Songs,” and “Love in Dian’s Lap,” both 
published later. 


I am strongly of the opinion that there were others in the group he gave Wilfrid Meynell 
before leaving Storrington in Feb 1890, with the a ology, “I am painfully conscious that 
they display me, in every respect, at my morally weakest. 

1891, Jan. “The Sere of the Leaf,” Merry England (in Poems 196). 

— Feb. “Hymnto Snow” (“Toa Snowflake”), Merry England (in Poems 278). 

— March, “Lines for a Drawing of Our Lady of the Night,” Ushaw Magazine 1 
(in Harris Catalogue). 

“A Corymbus for Autumn,” Merry England (in Poems 97). 

Not April, as given by Stonehill. 

— June. “To My Godchild,” Merry England (in Poems 14). 

—— Aug. “The Poppy,” Merry England (in Poems T). 

—— Sept. "Laus Legis," Merry England (BibI). 

—— Oct. “А Song of Youth and Age,” Merry England ( Bib I). 

—— Nov. “Broom-branch at Twilight,” Merry England ( Bib I). 





Sometime during 1891 Thompson wrote also “Of My Friend" (in Poems 284). 


1892, Jan 1. “A Fallen Yew,” Merry England (in Poems 118). 
—— After Jan 14. "To Monica Thought Dying," (in Poems, London 1893). 


—— Feb. “То the Dead Cardinal at Westminster," Merry England (in Poems 91). 


Originally titled "To the Dead at Westminster," the poem was written and revised at the 
request of Ње Meynells ("Some Memories, Dublin Review, Jan 1908). 


—— April. "Marriage in Two Moods,” Merry England (in Poems 290). 

—— May. "The Making of Viola," Merry England (in Poems 11). 

—— Aug. “Toa Child,” Merry England (in Poems 284). 

—— Sept. "To a Traveller," (from Victor Hugo) Merry England (Bib I). 

—— Nov. "How the Singer's Singing Wailed for the Singer" (A Dream Tran- 
script), Merry England (BibT). 


* In 1892 was published The Child Set in the Midst, ed Wilfrid Meynell. London: 
Simkins, Marshall Hamilton, Kent; New York: Scribner’s 1899. 
The first known book publication of any of F.T.’s poems — including only “Daisy,” "To My 
Godchild," “A Song of Youth and Age,” and "The Poppy." 
In 1892 Thompson was making translations of Hugo other than the one listed above, 
which were omitted against his will from the 1893 edition of Poems but included 
in New Poems 1897 (see Life 306). 


1893, Jan. "Leonidas to the Three Hundred" (from Latin), Merry England 
(Bibi). 

—— March. "The Testament of Calvary," Ushaw Magazine ( Harris Catalogue). 

—— April. “Eve in the Garden" (Philip Hemans) Merry England (Bib 1). 
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1893, continued 

—— May. “Ех Ore Infantium” (“Little Jesus”), Merry England (in Poems 16). 
Published separately with no title page. 

—— ——- “Desiderium Indesideratum," Merry England (in Poems 267). 

—— July. “In Her Paths," Merry England (in Poems 74). 

—— Aug. “Toa Poet Breaking Silence," Merry England (in Poems 58). 

—— Sept. “A Carrier Song,” Merry England (in Poems 62). 

—— Oct. “A Judgement in Heaven,” Merry England (in Poems 120). 

—— —— “Franciscus Christificatus,” Franciscan Annals (Bib I). 

—— Nov. “Elevaverunt Flumina" (“Saint Monica"), Merry England (in Poems 


—— Dec. "Assumpta Maria,” Merry England (in Poems 186). 


In 1893 F. T. wrote his Dedication to Poems, first known volume of verse. London: 
Elkin Matthews and John Lane; Boston: Copeland and Day. 
1894, Jan. “Any Saint,” Merry England (in Poems 180). 
—— Feb3, “An Echo of Victor Hugo,” Illustrated London News (in Poems 108). 
—— Feb. “Leo XIIT's Lines to Cardinal Massaia: Verse Translation," Franciscan 
Annals (Bib I). 
— April. “After Her Going," in Poems 74). 
—— July. “Cuckoo,” Merry England (Bib I). 
Verses to a boy with Cuckoo for his pet-name. 
—— Sept8. “Saint Francis’ Canticle” (from Latin), Weekly Register ( Bib I). 
E D. "Lines to Saint Francis of Assisi" (from Latin), Franciscan Annals 
1 . 
—— Nov, “An Anthem of Earth," Merry England (in Poems 216). 


In 1894 F. T. was at Pantasaph writing prose and poetry. See Life 149. 


1895. Songs Wing to Wing: An Offering to Two Sisters. London: Westminster 
Press. 
—— Sister Songs: An Offering to Two Sisters. London: John Lane. Boston: Cope- 
land and Day. 
Same as Songs Wing to Wing. 


“To Saint Anthony of Padua,” poem by F. T. in Saint Anthony of Padua by 
Leopold de Cherance. London: Burns and Oates. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: Benziger. 

Stonehill notes this first publication. 

—— March. “A Chorus from Isaiah," Merry England (Bib I). 

—— Aug. “Saint Bonaventures Hymn to Saint Anthony of Padua” (from Latin), 
Franciscan Annals ( Bib I). 


* 
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In 1895 F. T. still at Pantasaph. See Life 109 and 179. 


1896, June. “Love and the Child,” Catholic World (in Poems 114). 
—— Sept. “Swordfish Verse" (from Latin), Franciscan Annals ( Bib I). 


—— Dec. “A Captain of Song" (for Coventry Patmore), Athenaeum (in Poems 
231). 


1896 marks the end of an epoch for F. T. It is the year of his father's death, of Pat- 
more's death, and of the death of his own wish to write poetry (Life 181). 
Nevertheless, some of his finest poetry was written after this year. 


Alice Meynell says only two poems were written after Patmore's death — The “Jubilee 
Ode" and “Ode to English Martyrs,” (Dublin Review [Jan 1908] 160-172). However, she 
seems to have been mistaken. 


1897, June. “Ode for the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 1897,” Daily Chron- 
icle (in Poems 239). 


* —— Victorian Ode for Jubilee Day. London: Westminster Press. Printed for 
private circulation. 
See preceding item. 


* —— Little Jesus. Published separately with no title page or imprint. 
See Stonehill's listing of this item. See also 1920. 
—— New Poems. Dedication to Coventry Patmore. Westminster: Archibald 
Constable. 


Poems written during the preceding four years, with the exception of some undated 
earlier poems and the translations from Hugo, which Thompson threatened to substitute for 
the "Ultima" section, a sequel to "Love in Dian's Lap," if they could not otherwise be 
included. Dublin Review (jan 1908). 


July. "Francis Thompson's New Poems, by Rev. Patrick Delaney, Post- 
script: Mr. T's ‘Victorian Ode, " Ushaw Magazine уп, no. 20. 





1898, Jan. "Sweet Lady, how," Sewanee Review. 


Listed in Reader's Guide 1890-1899. (From “Love’s Almsman Pleineth His Fare.") Not 
a separate poem as indexed. 


“It Was a Pilgrim of the Fields of Air,” Sewanee Review. Reader's 
Guide 1890-1899. 
From “The Cloud's Swan-Song.” Not a separate poem as indexed. 
“Love Declared,” Sewanee Review (in Poems 204). 
Reprinted in “A Poetical Problem,” Greenough White's review of New Poems. 


“Nocturne,” Sewanee Review (in Poems 288). 








t 








—ÓÓ 


March. “To England,” Academy (Bib I). 
May. “Тош o'Bedlam's Song,” The Dome (Bib I). 


1899, Jan. “Arab Love Song," The Dome n 61 (in Poems). 
Date of first publication given in CW; Poems gives only reprint date. 


1900, Dec. “The Nineteenth Century," Academy (in Poems 245). 
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1901, Jan. “Bethlehem,” Franciscan Annals (Bib I). 

—— —— 26. “Leo XIII's Ode on the End of the Century” (translation), The 
Tablet (London) (BibI). 

——— —— 26. “Victoria” (On the occasion of the Queen's death, January 22, 
1901), Academy (BibI). 

—— March. "French Nursery Verse" (translations), Academy (in Francis 
Thompson by Rooker). | , 

—— Aug. “To Monica — After Nine Years," Monthly Review (in Poems 284). 

1902, April. “Cecil Rhodes,” Academy (in Poems 253). 

1903, Feb. “Dress,” T. P.’s Weekly (Bib I). 


* 1908. Ode to English Martyrs. 
First separately published reprint of this poem Dublin Review April (in Poems 234, titled 
“To the English Martyrs”). 


1907, April. “The Fair Inconstant,” Nation (London) (in Poems 144). 


1908, Jan. “Motto and Invocation,” Dublin Review (in Poems 294). 


This is his last known work, written in the fall of 1907. See Alice Meynell “Some Memories,” 
also notes to Poems 557. 


—— Feb. “Rejected Lovers,” Catholic World (Bib I). 
—— March. “Juvenalia” [sic] Ushaw Magazine (Bib I). 


Contains “Dirge of Douglas,” “Finchale,” “Lamente Forre Stephanon,” and “Song of the 
Neglected Poet.” 


July. “Cricket Verses,” Cornhill Magazine (Bib I). 
—— Aug. “In No Strange Land,” Athenaeum (in Poems 293 titled “The King- 
dom of God,” as in MS). 
Found among his papers with no date of composition. 


1908. Selected Poems of Francis Thompson, ed Wilfrid Meynell. London: Meth- 
uen; Burns and Oates 1908; New York: John Lane 1909. 
First printing of “To Olivia” (in Poems 16) and “To W.M.” (in Poems 117). 
-——— The Hound of Heaven. London: Burns and Oates. 
First separate printed edition. 


1909, July. “Buona Notte,” Athenaeum (in Poems 144). 
— Nov. “Threatened Tears,” Athenaeum (in Poems 144). 


* —— Eyes of Youth. Foreword by С. К. Chesterton. London: Herbert and Daniel. 
Beacock gives date 1911. Poems gives 1910. Stonehill says 1909. - 
Contains four poems by Francis Thompson: "Arab Love Song” (Poems says 1910), “Buona 
Notte,” “The Passion of Mary,” and “Threatened Tears.” It also has verses by Padraic Colum, 
Shane Leslie, Viola Menal, Ruth Lindsay, Hugh Austin, Judith Lytton, Olivia Meynell, 
Maurice Healy, Monica Meynell Saleeby, and Francis Meynell. 

Listed in An Account of Books 55. : 


1910, Jan 10. "Ecclesiastical Ballads," Dublin Review (in Poems 102). 
These consist of two poems, “Lilium Regis,” and "A Veteran of Heaven.” 
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— Jan. “Absence,” English Review (in Poems 116). 

—— April. “Orison Tryst,” Dublin Review (in Poems 131). 

—— July. “To Daisies," English Review and Atlantic Monthly (in Poems 271). 

—— —— “Westminster Cathedral MCMX,” Dublin Review (Bib I). 

— ——— “Ad Castitatem,” Dublin Review (in Poems 131). 

— Oct. “Carmen Genesis,” Dublin Review (in Poems 189). 

—— Nov12. “Lines to Two Friends,” Athenaeum 590-591 ( Harris Catalogue). 

—— Nov. “Proemion of Love in Dian's Lap,” Athenaeum (in Poems 53). 

—— Dec. Date wrongly given (in Poems) for “Arab Love Song," first published 
in Dome, Jan 1899. 

1911. Poems by Francis Thompson, with “A Word on F. T.,” by Arthur Symons 
and foreword by T. B. Mosher. 

—— Jan. “The House of Sorrows,” Dublin Review (in Poems 145). 

—— Selected Poems. London. Listed in An Account of Books. 

— June. “Cheated Elsie,” Century (in Poems 141). 


1912, April. “Holy Ground,” Dublin Review (Bib Т). 


1913, March. “Messages,” Athenaeum (in Poems 113). 
—— The Works of Francis Thompson, ed by W. Meynell. 3 vols. London: Burns 
and Oates; New York: Scribner’s. 
Vols х and п are verse. 


— Collected Poetry of Francis Thompson. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


* —— Life, ed Everard Meynell. 
Includes early poems. 


* 1916. “This is My Beloved," in Who Goes There, ed W. Meynell. London: Burns 
and Oates. 


* 1917. Uncollected Verses. London: Privately printed by Clement Shorter. 
Reprints some verses from Jan 1917 article listed below. 


Uncollected Poems. Ist ed. 2 vols. London 1917. 


This unexplained item is listed in Maggs Brothers English Literature of the 19th and 20th 
‘Centuries, where it is priced at twelve pounds twelve (not to be confused with the Shorter 
Uncollected Verses). Existence confirmed. 


—— Jan. “The Notebooks of Francis Thompson,” Dublin Review. 


Unsigned article, attributed by Connolly to Everard Meynell, and reprinted in Living Age 
(Aug 4, 1917), contains the following verses by F.T.: “Lullay, Lullay, Little СЫМ: Ап 
Early English Lullaby,” “Fragment of ап Ode to Coventry Patmore,” “In a Mortal Garden 
They Set the Poet,” “Ran a Rillet, Chill at Bosom,” “To St. John the Divine,” “Written at the 
Time of the S; -American War,” “The Time is Now,” “Till All My Life Lay Round Me.” 

Also, “Cricket Verses,” first printed in Cornhill Magazine under the title “At Lord’s,” and 
in Е, V. Lucas's One Day and Another (London 1909) as “A Rhapsodist at Lord's." 


—— Aug4. Living Age (see Jan 1917). 


* 
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* 1918. The Mistress of Vision, by Francis Thompson, with commentary by John 
O’Connor and preface by Vincent McNabb. Sussex: Douglas Pepler 1918. 
The commentary is noteworthy. 
1920. Corymbe de L’Automne, traduis de l'Anglais par Paul Claudel et orné de 
douze gravures sur bois par André Lhote. Paris 1920. 


— Une Antienne de la Terre, Traduis de l'Anglais par Auguste Morel, et pré- 
cédé d'une notice biographique sur Francis Thompson par Wilfrid, Meynell. 
Paris 1920. 


—— Little Jesus. Ilustrated by Edith Crapper. London: Burns and Oates 1920. 


1928. Himmel-Jakthunden. I norsk gjengivelse ved Ewald Sundberg (The Hound 
of Heaven in Norwegian translation, by Ewald Sundberg, n. p. 1923). 


* 1928. Youthful Verses by Francis Thompson. Preston: Harold Halewood, pri- 
vately — not for sale. 


Contents were to have been inserted in Helias: “Finchale,” "Song of the Neglected Poet,” 
“The Storming of Corinth," "Spring," "War," “A Song of Homildon,” “Dirge of Douglas.” 
(The manuscripts are in the Boston College Collection.) 


1930. Selected Poems. Revised ed. New York: Scribner's. . 
* 1931. Tom of Bedlam's Song. Notes by David Greenwood. San Francisco: Helen 


Gentry 1931. 
First printed in Dome (May 1898). 


1932. Poems of Francis Thompson. Ed with Biographical and Textual Notes by 
Connolly. New York: Appleton-Century. Revised 1941 
This is the only edition to date with numbered lines. Five bibliographies. 


1934, May. "Epigram from Ecclesiasticus," Stylus (Boston College), ( Bib I). 

—— ——— “Marah Amarior,” Stylus ( Bib I). 

—— —— Unpublished passage from “Sister Songs,” Stylus ( BibI). 

——— Selected Poems. Revised ed. First printing. London. 

1935, Dec. "An Homage,” Poetry (Bib I). 

1936. Poems. Traduits par Elizabeth M. Denis Gratenolle. Paris: Vollard 1936. 
Fifty-six lithos by Maurice Denis. 205 copies. 

1937. Ex Ore Infantium. With Irish translation by Liam O'Meehan. 
Listed in An Account of Books. 

——— Poems of Francis Thompson. Oxford University Press 1937. 

1938. Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. Ed with introduction by Paul Beard. 

London: Thomas Nelson and Sons 1938. 


—— Ohař Nebeský a Jiné Basné Svatý Kopecek. Czech translation of "The Hound 
of Heaven," by O. F. Babler. 
Published by the translator. 400 copies. (Harris Catalogue). 
1939. Kalbadisheamaya . t'DwTN2?2 
"The Hound of Heaven" translated into Hebrew by Saul Tchernickowski; Tel Aviv 1039. 
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* 1941. Poems of Francis Thompson. Revised ed. Biographical and Textual Notes 
by Connolly. New York: Appleton-Century 1941. 
(Previously cited as Poems.) 


* 1946. Poems of Francis Thompson. Bibliography of first printings to 1913. Lon- 
don: Hollis and Carter 1946. 


* 1949. The Collected Works of Francis Thompson: Poems and Essays; Three 
Volumes in One. Ed Wilfrid Meynell. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Press 1949. 

(Cited as CW.) 


1955. Poems of Francis Thompson. Oxford University Press 1955. 


* 1957. The Man Has Wings: New Poems and С by Francis Thompson. 
(Cited above, MHW.) 


Undated. Complete Poetical Works of Francis Thompson. Modern Library. 
A misnomer. No complete edition exists. 


Corymbe de l'Automne. Traduction par Paul Claudel. In «La Cantante a Trois Voix 
Suivie de Sous le Rempart d’Athénes et Traductions Diverse.» Paris, n.d. (See 
1920.) 


Francis Thompson en Francais Rythme. Traduction de la comtesse C. F. Mont- 
benoit. Privately printed, n.d. 


The poems translated are "Ad Amicam," "The Grace of the Way," "The Mistress of 
Vision" (selected passages), "The Hound of Heaven," "Any Saint," "The Lily of the King," 
and "What the Poet Says of His Song." 


Separate Printings of "The Hound of Heaven" 


The number of books and anthologies in which the poem appears is unknown. 
The foreign translations are numerous. 


First published in Merry England July 1890. Date of composition unknown. 
First in a book: Poems by Francis Thompson. London: Matthews and Lane 1893. 
First separate edition: London: Burns and Oates 1908. 


Reprinted with a preface by T. B. Mosher. Portland, Maine 1908. Four editions 
(60 cents). 


Reprinted by Lane 1908 (50 cents). 

Reprinted by Herder, n. d. (25 cents). 

Reprinted by Herder 1922 (40 cents). 

Reprinted with other poems, Golden Text Series (75 cents, boards). 
Reprinted by Dodd, n. d. (50 cents). 


First illustrated Edition: Ten drawings for the poem by Frideswith Huddart. Lon- 
don: 1914. 
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Reprinted with an introduction by Katherine Bregy, notes: by the Rev. Michael 
Kelly. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly 1916 (25 cents paper; 75 cents boards). 


Reprinted with notes by the Rev. J. F. X. O'Conor. New York: John Lane 1918 
(One dollar). Privately printed, n. d. (first ed.). 


Reprinted with notes by the Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S. J. Macmillan 1920. 
Same, Gift Edition 1921 ( One dollar). 

Same, Pocket Classics Edition, Macmillan 1922 (48 cents). 

Reprinted with notes by the Rev. James J. Daly. Dodd Mead 1922 (One dollar). 
Reprinted by Crowell 1927 ( Two dollars, leather). 


Reprinted with preface by Brother Leo; interpretation by Sister Mary de Lourdes 
Macklin. New York: Benziger 1930. 


Reprinted by Four Seas Press 1922 (35 cents). 


The Tremendous Lover: Àn Exposition of Francis Thompson's "Hound of Heaven." 
By R. Moffat Gautrey. London: 1932. 


The Hound of Heaven: Text of the dramatized choral version presented by twelve 
thousand members of The Grail, Albert Hall. London: May 1936. 


The Hound of Heaven: A Music Drama for Soli and Chorus of Mixed Voices with 
Orchestral Accompaniment. By Humphrey J. Stewart. New York: 1924. 
The first performances were given under the direction of the Dominican Fathers of San 
Francisco, in the Civic Auditorium, April 1924. 
Reprint of the poem. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne 1946. 
Illustrated edition by Jean Young. Mowbray 1947 (1s 6d). 


The Hound of Heaven: For Tenor, Chorus, and Orchestra. Musical setting by 
Maurice Jacobson. London: J. Curwen; New York: G. Schirmer 1954. 
Performed at the Birmingham, England, Music Festival 1954. Boston 1950. 


Polyglot edition. 

A collection of 59 translations made by the late Dantel O'Connor for a polyglot editon of 
the poem, never published, has been acquired by the Thompson Collection in Boston College 
Library. They include Icelandic, Akanni, and Zulu versions, and a Latin translation 
by Walter W. Skeat. ( Librarium, Feb 1959, Chestnut Hill, Mass.) 


New in the Berg Collection: 1957-1958 


By Јонм D. Gorpan 
Chief of the Berg Collection 


PART II 


GEORGE MOORE 


Autograph letters, a presentation copy, and two chapters of A Mummer's Wife. 


Born into a landed Anglo-Irish family of some distinction and wealth, George Moore was 
determined. to be an artist. In the 1870s he spent his early manhood in Paris trying to learn to 
paint, making friends among the great Impressionist painters, and absorbing ideas that had 
not yet crossed the Channel. Shortness of cash and of talent drove him back to England. He started 
writing to earn a Кыш His standards and methods were those of Flaubert, Zola, and Turgenev, 
and he labored to e his ormance match his models. During twenty years of work 
he produced at least two novels, A Mummer's Wife and Esther Waters, which rank among the best 
novels of the Naturalist School in English. At the turn of the century he went back to Ireland 
for a decade and came under the influence of the Irish literary revival. Always impressionable, 
he reflected his native environment in his work of this period, for example The Untilled Field 
and The Lake. The last quarter century of his life he was in London, producing criticism and 
reminiscence and new books of fiction like The Brook Kerith and Aphrodite in Aulis and 
carefully revising old books for new editions. 


Correspondence with T. Werner Laurie and with the Riverside Press 


From 1878 until 1938, the year of his death, Moore was involved with the publication of his 
books in their first appearances and in revised editions. During this half century he had business 
connections with more than twenty publishers, generally with more than one at a time. He was 
exacting in matters of format, of paper, of typesetting, of printers' corrections, and of marketing 
the finished product. For a dozen years he was in constant communication with Thomas Werner 
Laurie, the don publisher, and the Berg Collection has acquired nearly 250 letters from 
Moore to Laurie written between 1910 and 1923. After negotiations over reprints of early work, 
Moore gave Laurie a new book, The Brook Kerith, for publication in 1916. In March 1918, out 
of irritation with critics and public and a desire to benefit by the limited edition fad, the novelist 
decided that all his future books would be privately printed for subscribers only. To this end 
he organized the Society for Irish Folk-Lore, for which Laurie acted as publisher. Between 1918 
and 1921 the Society published A Story Tellers Holiday, Avowals, a revision of Esther Waters, 
The Coming of elle, and Héloise and Abélard. On display are the articles of a ent 
for the Society and two related letters of Moore's, one announcing his intentions and the other 
urging Laurle to put his imprint into the Irish Folk-Lore Society books — a proposal to which 
the publisher did not respond. 

e exacting care with which Moore saw his books through the press is illustrated by his 
correspondence with the Riverside Press, Edinburgh, of which 35 letters, written in 1915—1916, 
are now in the Berg Collection. The Press did fine work for T. Werner Laurie under his own 
imprint and the imprint of the Society for Irish Folk-Lore. Though Moore was pleased with the 
finished product, he chided the press in these letters, which are concerned with the printing of 
The Brook Kerith, on its handling of his manuscript, neglect of the changes in his proof, failure 
to keep schedule, and charges for author's corrections. The last seemed so exorbitant to him that 
he made Laurie employ a different printer for The Coming of Gabrielle in 1920, but he re- 
turned to the Riverside Press for the revised editions of Esther Waters and of Héloise and 
Abélard. 


Correspondence with the Arts Theatre 


Moore was convinced that in the second part of The Brook Kerith, which presents an imagin- 
ary episode in the life of Jesus and St Paul, he had excellent material for a play. At the end 
of 1928 he sounded out Lionel H. Barton, the manager of the Arts Theatre, who encouraged him 
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to write the drama. The Berg Collection has 80 letters of their correspondence on the subject: 
some 60 from Moore or his secretary to Barton and some 20 from Barton to Moore. The author 
became nervous as the production date was postponed again and again. Finally The Passing of 
the Essenes was produced in October 1930; originally six performances only were planned but 
the run was prolonged because of box-office success. Gustav Holst wrote incidental music, and 
Moore srovided & special Author's Note for the program. Moore did not attend the opening 
night, and when he saw the play, he was disappointed. He described the production as an 
"odious memory." 


Miscellaneous Letters 


The Berg Collection has also obtained more than 75 letters from Moore to various other 
correspondents, some of them identified and some unidentified. They begin with a letter written 
from Paris on April 7, 1879, in which Moore thanked William Rossetti for his help with his 
first play, Martin Luther. Another letter to Rossetti, of March 1881, sketched his plans for a 
series ob poems on modern life. A dozen letters from Moore to Théodore Duret, the historian 
of the Impressionist painters, whom he knew in Paris, begin in April 1881, shortly after his 
return to London, and run to 1893. He congratulated the French critic on his studies and dis- 
cussed his own work — A Mummer’s Wife and Literature at Nurse, both published in 1885, 
A Drama in Muslin, 1888, The Confessions of a Young Man, and Spring Days, both 1888. Most 
of the letters are in English but two are in French. They are full of references to Moore's literary 
tastes — to Zola, Flaubert, and especially Balzac. 

To the early 1920s belong two runs of letters that cast an amusing light on Moore's relation- 

with women as authors. There are 9 letters written to Eliza Davis Aria, the erstwhile editor 
of The World of Dress, when the lady undertook in her fifties to offer her memoirs to the world 
as My Sentimental Self. The correspondence suggests that Moore had been an unsuccessful 
suitor for her favors. Mrs Aria asked him to contribute a foreword to her reminiscences, which 
he refused to write on the grounds that her memories of him were uncomplimentary and libelous. 
There are a dozen letters to a Mrs Harter, whom Moore encouraged to write a mildly emotional 
novel and to correspond with him in a mildly emotional atmosphere. "My dear friend,” he wrote 
her, emending the word friend to sister, "the best of me went into my love of women and books 
— love of women in the widest sense.” 


Presentation Copy of Memoirs of My Dead Life 


Perhaps the most noteworthy attachment of Moore's life was for Lady Cunard, the former 
Maud Burke. The affection, which began in the 1890s, lasted until his death in 1933; to Lady 
Cunard he left the paintings and furniture of which he was so proud. The volume shown here, 
the 1021 reissue of Memoirs of My Dead Life, was presented to Lady Cunard with an appropriate 
inscription on the half-title: “ ‘Beaucoup de petits vers et une seule grande -passeon [sic]." 


Manuscript Chapters of A Mummer’s Wife 


To the manuscript of Chapter II of A Mummer's Wife, which was already in the Berg Col- 
lection, have been added Chapter XIX, complete except for the last paragraph, and Chap- 
ter XXII. Though the pages are heavily corrected, the text as printed shows that Moore con- 
tinued to work upon the story before it was published. It is interesting to note that he was 
thinking in terms of the three-volume novel: what was published as Chapter XXII is headed 
“Chapter I vol 3.” 


Joan Henry NEWMAN 


The Dream of Gerontius. London: Burns, Lambert, and Oates 1866. 


John Henry Newman, who began his ecclesiastical life as an Anglican clergyman in 1824, 
had been twenty years a priest in the Roman Church when he published The Dream of Geron- 
tius in 1866. He was ever a disputant in the theological disagreements that shook his century, 
= his change of faith involved him in bitter controversy. In 1879 he was elevated to the rank 
of cardinal. 


The Dream of Gerontius, a vision of the unseen world in the tradition of Dante’s Paradiso, 
was enormously popular, and ran into twenty-three editions in twenty-two years. The first 
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printing, which із a rarity, is found in glazed wrappers and brown cloth. The copy shown here 
15 in brown cloth. 


The poem is probably best known now as the text of Elgar’s oratorio. 


GEORGE ORWELL 


Autograph letters to Leonard P. Moore. 


Eric Blair, known almost exclusively by his pen name of George Orwell, came of an Anglo- 
Indian family and was born in Bengal. Aber five years at home at Eton College, he served with 
the Indian Imperial Police in Burma for five years. In the political climate of the 1930s he 
revolted against the Imperialist tradition and returned to Europe with the ambition of writing. 
He kept alive as hack tutor and teacher in cheap private schools, dishwasher, clerk in a Docks 
store, and proprietor of a smal] general store in the country. On the political front he fought in 
the Spanish Civil War and joined the Independent Labour Party in Pa He kept clear 
of party labels and pleased neither Right nor Left. The privations of his lite made him an early 
victim of tuberculosis. 

This correspondence of over 200 letters with his literary agent runs from 1931 to 1949 and 
covers his entire writing career. Leonard Moore was his only agent and steered him from the 
publication of his first novel, Down and Out in London and Paris, to his great successes with 
Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty Four. Moore even advised him on his choice of a pseudonym. 

An interesting light shed on Orwell’s character by these letters is his indifference to eem 
more money than he needed to live. He refused to take money from political refugees who wish 
to translate his work into the languages of countries that had disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain, His primary desire was not to have Animal Farm make a fortune for him but to have 
it reach as wide an audience as possible. 


Ovuma 


Some autograph letters to her solicitor and her publishers and the autograph manu- 
script of Pascarel. 


Today few readers recognize the name Louise de la Ramée; a few more know the pseudonym 
Ouida. Yet RE A de years ago the novels of Ouida were among the best sellers of two conti- 
nents and the lady herself a prominent figure in Anglo-Italian circles in Florence. Born plain 
Louise Ramé in Bury St Edmunds, England, she knew poverty when her father abandoned 
his family. When she was in her mid-twenties, she hit the public taste for melodramatic stories 
of high life written in flamboyant style. She went to Italy, where she passed the rest of her 
life in Florence and Lucca. For many years she spent her royalties in what she considered royal 

le. She bestowed her heart regally upon men who did not reciprocate, She espoused the cause 
of dumb animals, especially of dogs, in a country notoriously callous to their sufferings. Out- 
living her popularity and her friends, she eked out her old age on a Civil List pension in Lucca. 

Ouida wrote her stories with a quill pen on large sheets of paper, in the case of the manuscript 
of Pascarel 1134 x 18 inches. аса hai it that as she finished a page she dropped it to the 
floor to be sorted out later. Though it cannot be said that she corrected heavily, the pages of 
Pascarel do bear some corrections. This novel of the life of a group of strolling players in Italy 
was published in 1878 by Chapman and Hall, her early publisher. 

Ouida was not an easy person with whom to deal. She was hot tempered and imperious and 
with prosperity became more and more arrogant. On display are selections from some 250 
letters written to her legal adviser, J. Anderson Rose, covering the years 1869 to 1887. There 
are also Rose’s accounts for the expenses of her ТА, ary, Among these papers can be found 
around 50 letters to Ouida from Chapman and Hall and from Lippincott, the American pub- 
lisher. 

-It was in 1876 that Chapman and Hall, irritated by her demands for special consideration and 
shocked by the tone of her stories, turned Ouida over to Chatto and- Windus. There were re- 
criminations and harsh words on both sides. The Berg Collection has acquired 874 of her 
letters to her new publisher written from 1876 to 1898. These, too, are full of claims, excuses, 
and the hauteur associated with the high society of her novels. Her relationship with Chatto 
and Windus elso ended in mutual dissatisfaction. 
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Another acquisition is some 125 of Ouida’s letters to another publisher, T. Fisher Unwin, 
running from 1895 almost up to her death in 1908. The same author-publisher pattern can 
here be perceived, though the lady and Unwin were now fighting a озар battle with public taste. 
With these letters is a reader's report on Count Silverio, ae dey 17, 1899, and turned in to 
Unwin by a young member of his staff named Gilbert Keith Chesterton. In it is to be found 
Chesterton’s famous pronouncement: “But though it is impossible not to smile at Ouida, it is 
equally impossible not to read her.” 


WALTER PATER 


An autograph letter and manuscript and some presentation copies sent to Violet 
Paget. 


As a youth, Walter Pater intended to become a clergyman. At the age of nineteen he entered 
Oxford, with which the rest of his career was associated. He was a man of wide interests, 
especially in aesthetics and philosophy. He became friendly with the pre-Raphaelite painters 
and poets and with Swinburne in particular. His critical and philosophical essays, his philosoph- 
ical stories and novels exerted a wide influence on the English aesthetic movement in the last 
quarter of the ninetenth century. He never took holy orders — indeed he lost all conventional 
belief in Christianity. He remained unmarried and made his home with his sisters. 

The half-dozen books by Pater were all presented to Violet Paget. She was born in France 
and spent most of her life on the Continent. Coming under the influence of the aesthetic move- 
ment, she was able to view it both seriously and satirically. Her chief interest was Italy, and 
much of her writing, published under the name of Vernon Lee, was about that country. It was 
their shared passion for things Continental, рш things Italian, that drew her and Pater 
together. Presumably in November 1881 he wrote her the letter shown here, praising her 
verse and a story of hers — especially for its “portraiture of Italian things and ways” — and 
announcing his plan to winter in Rome and Naples. 

The copies of Imaginary Portraits, 1887, The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry, 1888, 
and Plato and Platonism, 1893, bear inscriptions to Miss Paget in Pater’s hand, and Greek 
Studies, 1895, Miscellaneous Studies, 1895, and Gaston de Latour, 1896, published after his 
death, in the hand of the Misses Pater or of Charles L. Shadwell, Pater's friend, former pupil, 
and posthumous editor. Some of these volumes bear notes made by Miss Paget when she re-read 
the {оь in 1984, at the very end of her life. 

The most famous of Pater’s philosophical novels is Martus the Epicurean, which illustrates the 
highest ideal of the aesthetic life in classical times. Shortly after completing Marius, Pater began 
a similar study of the Renaissance entitled Gaston de Latour. He had finished half a dozen 
chapters and published them in periodicals in 1888 and 1889 before he put the work aside. 
These, with another chapter fou in manuscript among his papers at his death, were brought 
out posthumously by Shadwell. The manuscript of chapters l-V and of Chapter VII is shown 
here. It displays interesting differences from the printed text. It is particularly noteworthy that 
Pater seems to have disregarded his corrections in the manuscript and to have published his 
first thoughts. 


RowrLAND Evans ROBINSON 
Forest and Stream Fables. New York: Forest and Stream Publishing Co [1886] 


Rowland E. Robinson was born on the family farm in Vermont and was a Vermont farmer 
himself for a large part of his life. Though he did not begin writing seriously until he was nearly 
forty-five, he had always had a desire to draw and to write. For several years in later life he 
was on the staff of Forest and Stream. From its pages he collected the pieces for his first book, 
Forest and Stream Fables, which is of considerable scarcity. Th ve the flavor of Vermont, 
both scenery and folk, with the lightness of touch characteristic of his work. The illustrations 
are also his. 

Robinson’s final years brought troubles that tested the inner fibre of the born Quaker. In 1887 
his sight began to fail and by 1893 it was entirely gone. He suffered in the last eighteen months 
of his life from an inoperable cancer. These burdens did not weigh down his spirits. He died 
in Vermont in the very room in which he had been born. 
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BERNARD НАТ 


Some autograph manuscripts and letters, corrected proofs, and presentation copies. 


The various items of Shavian interest found in this exhibition represent different sides of Shaw 
and different times in his long life. In the lean years when he was living with and off his mother 
in London he made more of an effort to obtain employment than d appear from his state- 
ment that he had thrown her and not himself into the struggle for life. In this rough draft of a 
letter, dated December 28, 1882, he offered his services to the Smoke Abatement Society for 
any kind of work but at “not less than 30/- per week.” 

A letter of October 1, 1885, to Mrs Beatty shown here reveals the kind of assurance that 
might be expected of a young man of twenty-nine who had two novels concurrently running 
as serials and another that had been serialized the year before. To Mrs Beatty, who seems to 
have been in need of medical advice for two children, he gave an opinion of doctors that was not 
to vary much with the years: “I have not much faith in doctors in the present condition of their 
science.” Then he added a sage word for patients: “I know very well that you want, not... 
advice, but your own advice given with... authority.” 

This copy of The Scholars Algebra, from the Clarendon Press Series, is one of the school 
books with which Shaw educated himself during his early London days. It is dated 22/8/87 in 
his hand and contains his annotations in Pitman shorthand. 

Shaw was also studying economics and political theory, especially as ded by Henry 
George and Karl Marx. He was an early member of the Fabian Society and began his career as 
a controversialist on the platform and with the pen. This flimsy throwaway entitled “Anarchism 
versus State Socialism” is one of his earliest pieces of non-fiction. Published in 1889 as “Revo- 
lutionary Reprints No. 1,” the piece was described as a reprint from the Anarchist, a London 
review that lasted from April 1885 to August 1888. 


Costume Sketches and Royalty Receipts 


During the next half dozen years Shaw tried his hand more than once at another kind of 
writing — plays. With three unsuccessful ones to his credit, he turned out a fourth, Arms and the 
Man, to oblige the actress Florence Farr. He also produced it and even sketched the costumes. 
Two of these sketches, printed from jellygraph, are on display — the costumes for Nicola and 
for Bluntschli. 

Though his fame as a playright grew slowly in England, Shaw was soon well known on the 
Continent. One cause of Б European success was the skilful translations of his work, and one 
of the most industrious translators was Siegfried Trebitsch, for whom Shaw attempted to pre- 
serve exclusive German language rights. The letters which Shaw wrote Trebitsch over almost 
half a century were acquired by the Berg Collection in 1956. To these was recently added a 
group of 65 stamped signed royalty receipts sent by Shaw to Trebitsch. Accompanying them 
was the copy of Shaw’s first published play, Widowers’ Houses, London, 1898, inscribed and 
presented by the author to his German translator on October 23, 1908. 

With the development of Shaw’s reputation as a celebrity people asked him for help and 
advice on a variety of subjects. In 1904, when James Hastings, editor of the well-known Diction- 
ary of the Bible, started preparation of “a Dictionary of Religion, which will cover also Ethics 
and Theology,” he а ЕБ to Shaw in the letter shown here for a contribution on the stage 
and sent him the attached “List of Subjects — Ethical” for suggested authorities. Shaw supplied 
many names and annotations directly on the list itself. When William Ashton Ellis, Wagnerian 
Жы and editor, attempted to obtain a pension in 1907, he asked Shaw’s help and received 
this entertaining letter. The playwright suggested shaming Edward УП by vege bee support 
of the Kaiser. Shaw's kindness is plain in letter of January 25, 1917, to a Mr ed Reeve, a 
struggling socialist poet of Newcastle-upon-Tyne: he inclosed a contribution to flnance sending 
out a "few review copies" of Reeve's verse, we e warning against "the SERIEN rashness 
with which otherwise sane people will throw away their means of livelihood on the very faintest 
encouragement from a critic." In 1918 he helped his old friend Charles Charrington, the actor, 
шышы Janet Achurch, one of his favorite actresses, polish ир a crude and imitative poem 
entitled “Song of the Pioneer.” The typescript on display is covered with comments and sug- 
gestions — some most amusing — that must have taken Shaw a good deal of time. 

One of Shaws methods of promo efficiency with rehearsals and revisions of text was to 
have advance proofs of his plays printed long betore publication. This copy of The Shewing up 
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of Blanco Posnet, 1909, is one of four early — perhaps the earliest — advance Mon. The cop 
of Androcles and the Lion is also "rough proof — unpublished." It belonged to the actress Lillah 
McCarthy, who created the role of Lavinia, the heroine. Another association copy of considerable 
interest is Three Plays for Puritans, New York, 1917, inscribed, “Frank Harris's y — 
G. Bernard Shaw." It is scored and annotated by Harris, especially in the margins of "The Devil's 
Disciple.” Harris had treated Shaw generously when the playwright was drama critic for Harris's 
Saturday Review. Beside the volume is a page of Shaw's Pitman shorthand, headed “Auto- 
biographi [sic] sketches continued," dealing Shavianly with Harris: "But he loved literature; 
knew good writing from bad; preferred good to bad and was not afraid of its heterodoxy. . . ." 
Also on display is a copy of Heartbreak House, London, 1919, which Shaw inscribed in 1922 for 
Sadakichi Hartmann, an extraordinary American of Japanese-German extraction. Hartmann was 
the author of a book on Jesus which he was in the habit of offering to exchange. On the half-title 
of Heartbreak House Shaw wrote: "Inscribed for Sadakichi Hartmann, author of The Last 
TT of Christ, by one who would rather like to see the First Thirty Days of Him 
(he not yet on this side of the Atlantic).” Here is a fragment of “frst proof” 
stamped June 15, 1917, which belongs to the earliest version of Heartbreak House and differs 
from the published version of 1919. Only one complete set of the 1917 proof seems to be known. 


Frau Gittas Sühne into Jitta’s Atonement 


When the outcome of the First World War altered the circumstances of Siegfried Trebitsch, 
Shaw undertook to translate his friend's play, Frau Gittas Sühne, and if possible to arrange a 
London production. The German original had treated infidelity, jealousy, sudden death and 
expiation with high seriousness, but Shaw's translation, to use his own words, took “advantage 
of the fortunate circumstances that in real life the consequences of conjugal infidelity are seldom 
either so serious as they are assumed to be in romantic tragedy or so trivial as in farcical comedy." 
On Jitta’s Atonement Trebitsch paid Shaw a dismayed compliment: "It is a marvelous transla- 
tion; but you have changed my tragedy into a comedy.” 

Shaw’s translation was produced in the United States before England — in 1922 in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and then in New York; in 1925 in London by the Partnership Players, Fulham. The 
director’s script for the play and most of the parts for most of the actors for the latter produc- 
tion are shown here. The play did not have a West End production. 


Short Stories, Scraps and Shavings 


In 1934 Shaw assembled the volume called Short Stories, Scraps and Shavings, which, as the 
title indicates, consisted of odds and ends dating from 1885 to 1932. He got John Farleigh, who 
had illustrated The Adventures of the Black Girl, to provide illustrations E em all, On display 
are several items connected with the development OF the printed book. In a letter of August 20, 
1983, Shaw commissioned Farleigh for a total sum of 200 guineas to proceed with drawings 
that the two men obviously had агыу discussed. He gave the artist written hints on how some 
details were to be voked out. Much more interesting than the letter and other related corre- 
spondence are eight actual sketches and corrected proofs with annotations which Shaw sent for 
Farleigh’s а геа Beside them are Farleigh’s second versions, incorporating the author's sug- 

estions. There are two stages of page proofs, though without corrections by Shaw. The set 
ated May 12, 1933, carries Farlelgh s original drawings pasted into position. The set dated 
February 5-19, 1934, shows the text redistributed to make room for the illustrations, 

On display are some business letters to Shaw which indicate what a reasonable man he was 
to deal with right up to the last years of his life. Perhaps the most interesting is a letter of Octo- 
ber 30, 1937, trom Gabriel Pascal submitting for Shaw's approval a cast for the moving picture 
production of Pygmalion. It is to be noted that though Leslie Howard was the only actor con- 
sidered for Professor Higgins, there were three other choices besides Wendy Hiller for the part 
of Eliza Doolittle. It was the film version that inspired a cheap reprint of the play and led to an 
interesting small run of letters, pup to 1938—40, from Allon Lane of Penguin Books Limited 
about the contract for the Penguin Pygmalion. The actual contract, dated March 7, 1940, and 
signed by Shaw, is on view. In conjunction with the correspondence it reveals how generous he 
was in business trensactions. 

The copy of Everybody's Political What's What on view was Shaw’s own. It was an advance 
copy, coincidentelly sent him by his publisher Constable on his eighty-eighth birthday, and 
inscribed and given by him on August 2, 1944, to Ыз secretary B e Patch. 
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Finally there are two letters that particularly display the jauntiness and sadness of Shaw’s 
last years. To an inquiry from the editor of the Strand. Magazine he replied on May 2, 1945, 
"Y cannot write an article on How to Live Long, because I don't know. I have just done it: that 
is ай....” As an alternative, he suggested that the magazine commission a piece on “Why has 
Shaw Lived 80 Years Longer than Shakespear?” On the message side of a postcard photograph 
of himself he told Sylvia Lynd the writer in January 1949: "You'd hardly know me, would you? 
Tm 9234, a widower....1 cannot gad about nor orate nor drive my car safely; but I write as 
much as ever and am always in arrears with the work it puts on me." 


Sm OSBERT SrrwELL 


Corrected typescript of The Man Who Lost Himself. 


Sir Osbert Sitwell is now the fifth baronet and owner of the family seat, Renishaw Park, one 
of the traditional country houses of England. His career has been marked by revolt against the 
intellectual standards of the privileged class to which he was born. He represented himself as 
educated “during the holidays from Eton.” He described his career thus: "For the past 30 years 
has conducted, in conjunction with his brother and sister, a series of skirmishes and E uto: d 
battles against the Philistine. Though outnumbered, has occasionally succeeded in denting the 
lines, though not without damage to himself.” He declared his ideals in the following fashion: 
"Advocates compulsory freedom everywhere, the suppression of Public Opinion in the interest 
of Free Speech, and the rationing of brains without which innovation there can be no true 
democracy." 

The Man Who Lost Himself, a novel Sir Osbert published 1n 1029, is not concerned with the 
external facts of Tristram Orlander's life but with the inner drama. As his material fortune im- 
proves, his spiritual force deteriorates. The care with which Sitwell told his story has been 
recognized as superior to the story he was telling. The heavily corrected typescript on display 
indicates the pains he took with the texture of his prose. It contains almost as many handwritten 
as typewritten lines. 


JAMES STEPHENS 


Some autograph letters and manuscripts and some corrected typescripts. 


One of the most appealing writers of the Irish literary renaissance, James Stephens was a poet, 
a novelist, a short story writer, and an essayist. He was a cosmopolitan who lived on the Continent 
and in America as well as in Ireland, but he was Irish to the marrow. 

The eight letters on display were written during the war years, 1915 and 1916, from Paris and 
Dublin to an American, Warren Barton Blake, an editor of Collier's Weekly, in New York. 
` Stephens took a definitely Irish point of view but simultaneously a sane one, toward the First 
World War, the Great Powers, and the neutrality of the United States. He had amusing com- 
ments to make on the dissension over war issues between Irish men of letters like Padraic Colum 
and Lord Dunsany and showed sympathy for the predicament of the French people and of such 
French writers as Romain Rolland. 

On view are two manuscripts, differing very ару of Stephens’ endearing poem, “What 
Tomás an Buile Said in a Pub.” There are heavily corrected manuscripts and typescripts of 
poems with titles — "The Whisperer,” “The Silver Car," "Spider" — and of four without titles. 
There is also the corrected typescript of an essay with a typically Irish subject, “A Note on 
Fairyland.” 

A more extended piece of work recently acquired is the oy corrected cript of 
Stephens' one-act comedy, The parse of Julia Elizabeth. It is dated Dublin, A 1910, and 
takes its place beside a manuscript of the same play dated Paris, May 1913, which was already 
in the Berg Collection and which is closer to the version published in New York in 1929. 


GEORGE STERLING AND CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


A correspondence and related papers. 


The friendship of George Sterling and Clark Ashton Smith was made in the letters shown 
here. Sterling was over forty and had established his reputation as the poet of the West Coast: 
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Perhaps it was the interest which Ambrose Bierce had taken in his early work that led him to 
befriend Smith, who was only eighteen when their correspondence began. Sterling read the 
poetry the young man sent him, anal it in detail, and praised it extravagantly, in the same 
way Bierce had once praised his. He helped young Smith with editors and publishers, with 
reviewers, and with funds during illness. He sent typescripts of his own poems to his protégé 
and discussed his comments with consideration. 

In the correspondence now in the Berg Collection are over 200 letters from Sterling, which 
pe an interesting picture of the California and New York literary scene as well as of the 

iendships of the two poets. In addition there are nearly 70 signed typescripts of his poems. The 
correspondence also includes some 170 complementary letters from Smith to Sterling and more 
than 100 pages, both manuscript and typewritten, of Smith's poetry as well as numerous occult 
drawings. The letters cover the years’ 1911 to 1924. 


ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 


Two autograph letters and two manuscripts. 


In the long search for health which Stevenson carried on in many countries and climates, he 
spent the years from September 1884 to July 1887 in Bournemouth, England. Sometime after 
his arrival the author of Treasure Island, which had been published in 1883, heard that a great 
American book for boys had appeared. The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn was published in 
London by Chatto and Windus at the end of November 1884, several months ahead of the 
American printing. On display is the letter Stevenson wrote to Chatto and Windus from Bonallie 
Towers, Branksome Park, before March 1885, ordering a copy of the Clemens novel “at your 
earliest convenience.” 

While he was at Bournemouth, Stevenson revived his interest in music, which had been 
awakened years before in Edinburgh. His cousin, Graham Balfour, remarked, “He flung himself 
with the greatest zeal into the mysteries of composition, wherein it is but honest to say that he 
failed to master the rudiments.” It is possibly to this period that the page of musical notations on 
display belongs. Here Stevenson copied out the melodies of “Wandering Willie,” “The Lea- 

g” “When the Kye Came Hame,” and “I Love Nae a Caddie.” 

Stevenson was still at Bournemouth when his reminiscent essay “The Manse: A Fragment” 
appeared in Scribner's Magazine for May 1887. It was reprinted by Chatto and Windus that 
same year in the collection entitled Memories and Portratts. The fourteen-page manuscript now 
in the Berg Collection contains numerous corrections. The essay paints an appealing though 
severe portrait of Stevenson’s maternal grandfather, a Presbyterian minister. 

Stevenson had been finding his health in the South Seas for more than three years when he 
wrote this letter in November 1891 from Vailima, Samoa, to a Scotch acquaintance, William 
Craibe Angus of Glasgow. Angus was a devotee of Robert Burns and ke tad elicited a testi- 
monial fromi Stevenson for the Burns exhibition that he was helping to organize in Glasgow. 
Stevenson was delighted to cooperate, for his interest in Burns was "perennial" he explained. 
In asking Angus for plenty of time to produce his contribution the great stylist made one of his 
most provocative comments on the art of writing: 

“Unconscious thought, there is the only method: macerate your subject, let it boil slow, 
then take the lid off and look in — and there your stuff is, good бт bad.... The essential part 
of work is not an act, it is a state." 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Some corrected proofs, a presentation copy, and some autograph manuscripts and 
letters. 


Though the fire which burned in Swinburne’s early work never flared as high again as 
in Poems and Ballads of 1866, he continued to write prolifically for almost a century. 
The latter part of his life was spent in seclusion and in recuperation from the excesses of 
younger days. Until the end he turned out poetry, poetic dramas, critical essays, and a flood 
of letters. 

One of the early poems that helped to make the frst series of Poems and Ballads a success 
and a scandal was “Faustine.” This rhapsody on the Roman empress first appeared in the 
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Spectator for May 31, 1862. Here is shown the poem clipped from the magazine; the Latin 
motto and another verse have been added in Swinburne's [em 

After Théophile Gautier's death in 1872 a collection of memorial verses was published in 
Paris. Most of the contributors were eminent French writers like Victor Hugo, Théodore de 
Banville, Mallarmé; Swinburne was one of two Englishmen. He is represented by six poems, 
two in English, two in French, one in Latin, and one in Greek. The copy of Le Tombeau de 
Théophile Gautier, Paris, 1873, on display, was presented on February 23, 1874, to the American 
poet Edmund Clarence Stedman. Swinburne inscribed it, marked his favorites in the table of 
contents, and corrected and annotated his own contribution. 

There is a corrected proof dated October 17, 1881, of the first two scenes of Act П of Mary 
Stuart, which comes to join the ori manuscript and several successive proofs already in the 
Berg Collection. It is accompanied by an annoyed letter of November 20, 1881, in which Swin- 
burne blames his publisher, Chatto, for “a comma dropped on p. 77 of my ‘Mary Stuart. " In 
another interesting letter shown here he commented on the freedom with which he handled 
“the purely imaginary character of Mary Beaton, in my trilogy. . . ." 

Two of the manuscripts — untitled poems — and some of the letters on display are in French. 
There are also correct negi d poems in English with titles — “A Last Look,” “The Chan- 
nel Tunnel" (another version of a manuscript already in the Berg Collection), "At Brigg 
o'Dread," “A New Century" — and numerous fragments without title. In addition there is a 
two-page fragment of the manuscript of the poetic drama Chastelard, of which an almost com- 
plete manuscript is already in the Collection. 

In the last two years the Berg Collection has acquired some 50 Swinburne letters, of which a 
selection is here displayed. They include letters to his publishers Chatto and Windus, D. G. 
Rossetti, W. E. Henley, Ford Madox Brown, Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


Henry Davin THOREAU 


Autograph manuscripts: a commonplace book, poems, and a journal. 


The life of Henry David Thoreau was outwardly quiet. He spent his time largely in and around 
Concord, Massachusetts; occasionally he journeyed as far held as New York or Maine. He 
confined himself to a few close friends like Emerson; he had no lasting love affair. He did a 
little pencil making, a little surveying, a little lecturing, a little publishing — and a tremendous 
amount of reading, thinking, and writing. 

A record of his reading, possibly kept in the late 1830s or early 1840s, is found in a common- 
place book of some 225 pages recently acquired by the Berg Collection. It contains excerpts 
from English literature — ballads, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century authors. There 
are also notes on his reading in Indian literature as well as in oriental philosophy, both Chinese 
and Indian. 

Examples of Thoreau’s poetry in manuscript are displayed. The manuscript of “Cock-Crowing” 
shows some initial revision in ink and considerable later reworking in pencil. There are almost 
illegible changes of word and cancellations of whole stanzas. Another poem, “The Fall of the 
Leaf,” exists in two manuscripts bearing little correction. One version is in twenty-one stanzas; 
the other in forty-two and quite possibly incomplete, as the last leaf of paper has half torn 
away. None of these manuscripts is dated. 

The most extensive and interesting of these exhibits is a journal of some 250 pages. It was 
Thoreau’s habit to keep a rough journal, to polish this first draft, and to copy the revised version 
into a new notebook. Erasing, emending, jotting down alternative readings in the fair copy, he 
would still further correct his revision. Then he would transplant whatever passages he needed 
to the book he was writing. 

The journal on display is believed to be a survivor — perhaps the only survivor of such 
length — of the rough journals. The pow are closely written and copiously corrected. The first 
entry is headed Walden, April 17, 1846. On page 79 the entry dated August 31, 1846, begins 
the account of Thoreau's first trip to the Maine woods. The copybook falls in time between vol- 
umes one and two of the revised journal as edited by Bradford Torrey and published by Hough- 
ton, Mifllin in 1906. 

From this unpublished volume Thoreau drew the long narrative essay "Ktaadn." The essay 
was first printed in the Union Magazine in 1848. After his death his literary executors included 
it in the posthumous collection called The Maine Woods, published in 1864. 
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Marx TWAIN 


The Gilded Age: A Tale of To-day, by Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner. 
Hartford: American Publishing Company; Chicago: F. G. Gilman & Co 1873. 


Many of Mark Twain’s books present peculiarities and accidents of production that make 
it hard to identify the earliest copies. Perhaps The Gilded Age, which he wrote in collaboration 
with his Hartford friend Charles Dudley Warner, excels its fellows in this respect. Jacob Blanck 
has remarked in his Bibliography of American Literature, “This book exists in an unknown 
number of variants; the total must be staggering.” The most unusual of all these variants is the 
group with repetition at the top of pages 352 of the last line on page 351, and at the top of 
page 353 of the last two lines on page 352, as seen in this copy. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Hartford, Conn; Chicago, Ill; Cincinnati, Ohio: 
The American Publishing Company; San Francisco, Cal: A. Roman 1876. 


These two copies of Tom Sawyer, of which one is the first and the other the second printing, 
are rare because of their binding. Of the first three printings, all dated 1876, more than 8000 
copies were bound in blue cloth, 1500 in calf, and only 2000 in half morocco. The copies shown 
here are both bound in half morocco. 


Date 1601. Conversation, as it was by the Social Fireside, in the time of the Tudors. 
[West Point, New York 1882] 


In 1876, during a long stay at the Quarry Farm in Elmira, Twain read deeply in Samuel 
Pepys’s Diary and was inspired to try his hand in imitation of the Englishman’s frank revelation 
and frank language. Date 1601 purports to present, as an Elizabethan Pepys would have done it, a 
"social fireside” conversation in the time of the Tudors. It was written as a letter to his friend the 
Rev Joseph Twichell and enjoyed by other friends, notably John Hay, who hailed it as a “most 
exquisite bit of old English morality." Indeed it has become popular to regard its ribaldry as 
& protest by Twain against the mealy mouths of his time. 

Date 1601 is belived to have been first printed in Cleveland in 1880, perhaps even twice, 
without Twain’s authorization. In 1882 he asked Charles Erskine Scott Wood, Adjutant of the 
Military Academy, to have it printed on a small printing press at West Point in order to supply 
importunate friends with copies. Wood remembered that he spiced up the spelling and added 
“a few old English words” to the original text. Somewhere between and a hundred copies 
are believed to have been produced — in a font of type especially cut for the occasion. 

This is a copy of the edition “done att Ye Academie Presse MDCCCLXXXII.” 


Annotations in a copy of Sir Granville George Greenwood’s Shakespeare Problem 
Restated. London and New York: John Lane 1908. 


The controversy over the authorship of Sa а pun had long interested Twain, and 
he heavily annotated his copy of Sir Granville е Greenwood's study, shown here. The 
Shakespeare Problem Restated seems to have inspired Twain to make his contribution to the 
literature of the Baconian theory — Is Shakespeare Dead. He incorporated verbatim a large 
part of the thirteenth chapter of Greenwood’s book into the eighth chapter of.his own. Both 
chapters were entitled "Shakespeare as a Lawyer." 

In the spring of 1909, shortly after the publication of Is Shakespeare Dead, Twain was 
assailed in the press as a plagiarist. As he felt his intentions had been innocent and good, he 
was not perturbed: he believed the publicity gave Greenwood's work a boost. In later printings 
of Is Shakespeare Dead a leaf was inserted making amends to Greenwood. ) 


Н. С. WELLS 


An Outline of History, London: George Newnes [1919-1920] with autograph cor- 
rections and some letters. 

Herbert George Wells is said to have had three careers, each of which grew naturally from 
the conditions of his life. As an intelligent lower middle class boy, he depended upon his mind 


to rise above his parents’ position in the world. With the aid of scholarships, he obtained a 
BS degree at London University and launched upon a career as a biologist. While writing a 
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textbook on biology, he developed tuberculosis and abandoned teaching. He tried earning a 
living as a journalist and a novelist on scientific subjects. Later he found history to be more 
absorbing than fiction and historical prophecy more absorbing than simple history. 

An Outline of History was his massive attempt to put history into Wellsian focus and to 
pats a working шору for the future. It app in three forms in England: in twenty- 

our parts published by George Newnes between November 1919 and November 1920; in two 
volumes by Newnes from these parts, volume one in July and volume two in November 1920; 
and by Cassell in September 1920 in a one-volume “revised and corrected edition." The set of 
twenty-four parts shown here carries copious corrections in the hands of Wells and Mrs Wells 
and in typescript. These.corrections can be traced into the publication of the history in book form. 

The pape of the corrected set of twenty-four parts on display was the preparation of an 
index for the Newnes and Cassell editions b Strickland Gibson. Bound into volume one are 
eight letters to him from Wells and into volume two fifteen letters from Mrs Wells. Gibson 
seems to have recelved £100 for his services. 

Also on view are letters from Wells to other correspondents. Eight of these to John Lane, 
the publisher, are acrimonious over the production вони rights of The New Machiavelli, 
which Lane brought out in 1911. Three others were written by Wells the philosophizing historian 
on the subject of the First World War, conscientious objectors, and post-war power politics 
and alliances. “I want to see the country a socialistic republic in a league of nations,” he declared 
to Miss St John Adcock in January 1918. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


Some early publications and some autograph letters. 


The career of William Butler Yeats exhibits a fascinating mixture of the poetical and the 
practical. After an early life that was lived as much in England as in Ireland, he came to 
identify himself completely with Ireland. His early verse was beautiful but soft; his later 
verse beautiful and exact. He was long intensely interested in spiritualism, and for half a dozen 
years he was a member of the Irish Senate. He was a member of the fin de siècle Rhymers’ Club, 
and he helped to produce plays at the Abbey Theatre, for which he also wrote. For the last 
twenty-five years of his life he was the oo poet of the English language. 

The earliest work of Yeats’s to be published appeared in the Dublin University Review in 
1885 and 1888. A copy of this кошу for September 1885, shown here, contains his fifth 
contribution: “The Seabee: A Dramatic Poem — In Two Scenes.” This was later reprinted in 
1889 in Yeats’s first collection of poems, The Wanderings of Oisin, which gathered up almost 
all of the periodical contributions. One of these was Mosada, which was published in the Dublin 
University Review for June 1886, as seen here. About October 1886 it appeared in an off-print 
from the magazine of some 100 copies, which represents Yeats's first separate publication and 
is his rarest book. Of this the Berg Collection owns a copy, inscribed. 

Two unusual printed items are also on display. In 1897 The Tables of the Law: The Adora- 
tion of the Magi was the first regular book of Yeats's to appear in a limited edition — 110 copies 
— the forerunner of many others. Though it is described on the title-page as “privately printed,” 
copies were advertised for sale. It yi s to his Rhymers' Club period and the Latin phrases 
in the first story were supplied by his fellow-poet Lionel Johnson. The other item is the Amer- 
ican edition of The King of the Great Clock Tower, New York, Macmillan, 1935, which had 

reviously been published in Dublin in 1934 in a limited edition. This copy is interesting for 
eats’s inscription: "It was printed in America by mistake. It will not be printed in England." 
The edition does not appear in Wade's bibliography. 

The dozen or so letters acquired recently were written by Yeats between 1928 and 1939 to 
T. J. Kiernan in the London office of the High Commissioner of the Irish Free State. The 
correspondence ranges from such unimportant matters as Mrs Yeats's desire "to import two 
kittens into Ireland” to Yeats's interest in the literary remains and the reputation of Lady 
Gregory after her death. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY IN BOOKS Maw Lossy 


An exhibition of books, sheet music, poetry, and cartoons, centering in The New 
York Public Library. April 13 through June 30. 


FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR, 1958 SECOND FLOOR Connumon 


An exhibition selected and sponsored by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as 
representative of high standards in book design and production. Through April. 


LUSATIANS — THE SMALLEST SLAVIC NATION SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR 


An exhibition concerning the language, literature, and folklore of the smallest Slavic 
nation, known also as the Sorbians or Wends. May 1 through June 30. 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION: 1957-1958 Room 318 
A selection of acquisitions of the last two years: manuscripts, autograph letters, books. 
VERY YOUNG ARTISTS CENTRAL Cur.pnEN's Room 


An exhibition of children’s paintings sponsored by the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion including paintings from all sections of the country. April 20 through May 30. 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL BICENTENARY EXHIBITION Music Room 


Manuscripts of Handel’s early German work with pom and other material illus- 
trative of London in Handel’s time. Through June 21. 


MOISHE OYSHER MEMORIAL EXHIBIT Ma Losst — West WALL 


A memorial exhibit for the Jewish dramatic singer and cantor who died in November 
1958. Through May. 


VENICE IN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS Room 322 
Illustrations of Venice and Venetian life from 1300 to 1800. Through July 22. 

THE AMERICAN SCENE Print GALLERY 
Seventy-five prints and some drawings from the 18th century to the present. 

BIRDS, BEASTS AND FLOWERS Room 323 
Ilustrated books from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 

THE TOBACCO PICTURE Room 324 
Original drawings and prints from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 

HISTORICAL VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES Tarp Froon Совшров NonrH 


Exhibition from the L N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926, 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamp Froon Connmon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmst FLoon Connmon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Front Matter 


Balancing the Argument 


Looking through some rare woodcuts in 
our Spencer Collection for possible vig- 
nettes and frontispieces, we have come 
upon a broadside of Valencian acrobats, 
delightful in themselves — and delight- 
fully ready to leap from their frames as 
metaphors of the sort of thing we are 
doing in our Internal Evidence series. 
Some of the performers soar quite free 
of external support; some balance com- 





plex tiers of substance upon one firmly 
established point or tautly suspended 
wire. 

Yet, as Northrop Frye says apropos of 
something else, “They that take the ar- 
gument will perish by the argument: 
any statement that can be argued about 
at all can be ee. Now from the 
audience comes a plain dealer, Profes- 
sor Ephim Fogel, whose “comment from 
the floor,” expanded by months of medi- 
tation, fits into print almost uneasily 


under the heading of “The Case for 
Internal Evidence.” Inspecting every cor- 
ner of the stage, shaking the guy wires, 
and reading out the law of gravity like 
the riot act, our scholar critic threatens 
to reduce us all to actual “tumblers.” The 
Editor, as a participant in the series him- 
self, has the uncomfortable feeling that 
his own contribution to the argument 
only escapes upset because of the critic’s 
courtesy — and because of that fortui- 
tous and theoretically extraneous Febru- 
ary “Postscript” of external testimony. 

Mr Fogel’s remarks will extend into 
June, and rebuttal space is offered to any 
who find his arguments debatable. 


New Yorkers Unsung 


Our gallery of almost unknown New 
Yorkers, begun last month with a factual 
and fictional rehabilitation of the three 
months’ editor of a New-York Magazine, 
now adds a strictly factual portrait of 
Anna Zenger, already known in fiction, 
and a deductive sketch of the blithe 
spirit of Ronald Firbank (some of whose 
memorabilia and notebooks are in the 
current show of our Berg Collection). 

The actual Firbank will remain un- 
known as a New Yorker, for excellent 
geographical reasons. The wife and 
widow of John Peter Zenger, in myth a 
“Mother of Freedom,” is located in time 
and space in the more practical role of 
maintaining her husband's printin 
shop, home of The New-York Weekly 
Journal and of "All sorts of Printing 
work done reasonable and in the best 
manner." 


Our “Part” among the Fifty 


Our own best printing has received 
gratifying recognition in the selection 
as one of the “Fifty Books of 1958” of 
Part I (1507-1571) of our Tobacco: A 
Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts 
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299, 
and Engravings acquired since 1942 in 
the Arents Tobacco Collection at The 
New York Public Library from 1507 to 
the present, compiled by Sarah Augusta 
Dickson. (See November Bulletin, p 533, 
or write for a copy of the Prospectus.) 
We are now going to press, ra 
with Part 11 (1571—1589) with thirty 
length facsimiles of title pages. To reach 





у. 
iN 
ANN NP 
S 
КЧ 


“the present” and a complete index will 
require about fifteen Parts (each $5 by 
subscription). 

The exhibit of Fifty Books, selected 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, commenced here in April and is 
now touring the country. 


New Accessions 


The Theatre Collection has recently 
received approximately 250 scrapbooks 
of clippings and press release material 
concerning Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer re- 
leases and personnel from the late 1920s 
to the early 1940s. These papers contain 
some particularly interesting material 
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on the film industry in the early days 
of sound motion pictures. 


New Publications 


At last printed, bound, and priced is 
our Guide to Engravings in American 
Magazines 1741-1810 by Benjamin M. 
Lewis: 68 pages, $1.25 postpaid. The 
same compiler’s Register of Editors, 
Printers, and Publishers of American 
Magazines of the same period is still 
in print: 40 pages, 75 cents. The low 
price of this two-dollar pair was made 
possible by a mixture of hot- and cold- 
type composition. 

The small list of Lusatian dictionaries 
in this issue, which was prepared to 
accompany our current exhibition of the 
literature of the Lusatians, the smallest 
Slavic nation, is a foretaste of much 
larger things to come. The compiler, Dr 
Lewanski, has completed a most ex- 
tensive bibliography of dictionaries of 
the Polish language; our Printing Office 
has acquired the matrices of accented let- 
ters needed to cope with it; and we hope 
to have copies of this separate pamphlet 
ready well before the American Library 
Association convention in June. 

The new edition of The New York 
Public Library Publications in Print will 
also be ready in June. 

We are preparing to reprint — and 
would appreciate advance orders to 
guide us — one of the fast-crumbling, 
heavily used guides to NYPL holdings, 
the Calendar of the Emmet Collection 
of Manuscripts Etc. relating to Amer- 
ican History (1900). Clothbound, in a 
small offset edition, this 568-page vol- 
ume will be priced at about $14 a copy. 


Myron C. Taylor 


We are unhappy to record the death on 
May 6 of Myron C. Taylor, a Trustee of 
the Library from 1930 to 1951 and there- 
after an Honorary Trustee. From Febru- 
ary 1933 to January 1936 Mr Taylor 
served on the Library's Law Committee. 
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The Case for Internal Evidence (8) 


Salmons in Both, or Some Caveats 
for Canonical Scholars* 


By Ервім С. Foce. 
Cornell University 


OT A quarter passes without the appearance of articles on canonicity 

in the scholarly journals, and many of these articles rely to a greater or 
lesser extent on internal evidence. It is clear, then, that Dr Erdman has 
provided a forum for the discussion of a persistent problem in literary schol- 
arship.! The contributions thus far challenge those who have dealt with the 
problem to examine their methods and to clarify their principles. 

I share with the previous writers in the series the assumption that internal 
evidence may be profitably employed in attributing authorship. Like Pro- 
fessor Sherbo, however, I think it highly desirable that scholars who attribute 
or deny a work to an author do so for the right reasons (“Uses,” page 5). 
The purpose of the remarks that follow is to provide a framework for eval- 
uating the arguments of Dr Erdman, Professors Johnson, Lord, and Sherbo, 
and contributors yet to come. I shall first set forth characteristic methods of 
analyzing internal evidence and shall then examine in some detail the appli- 


* The present article а анек in some comments made from the floor of the English Institute 
following the соза of papers 2 Professors Arthur Sherbo and George de F. Lord, Septem- 
ber 8 and 4, 1958. Í am indebted to the Department of English of Cornell University for a 
Grant-in-Aid which facilitated subsequent research. 


1 Articles on attríbution in previous issues of this Bulletin will be referred to by the following 
abbreviations: Februsry 1957 (Erdman, "Washington"); August 1057 (Sherbo, "Smart"); 
October 1957 (Johnson); October 1957, December 1957, and January 1958 (Erdman, “Son- 
nets"); November 1958 (Lord); January 1859 (Sherbo, "Uses"); and February 1959 (Erdman, 
“Signature” ). 

(All these issues are still in print — Ed.) 
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cation of these methods in the present series; it will therefore be relatively 
easy for the reader of the Bulletin to compare the original contentions with 
my criticisms. My chief concern, even when I dwell on particular works, is 
with general questions concerning kinds of evidence and forms of inference. 


I 


In his Dialogue on the Drama, [Dryden] pronounces with great confidence 
that the Latin tragedy of Medea is not Ovid’s, because it is not sufficiently 
interesting and pathetick. He might have determined the question upon surer 
evidence; for it is quoted by Quintilian as the work of Seneca; and the only 
line which remains of Ovid’s play, for one line is left us, is not there to be 
found. There was therefore no need of the gravity of conjecture, or the 
discussion of plot or sentiment, to find what was already known upon higher 
authority than such discussions can ever reach.? 
IT seems advisable to begin with some observations on the role of external 
evidence in establishing an attribution that relies, in significant measure, on 
internal evidence. 

For all practical purposes, the canonical scholar, as Sherbo conveniently 
terms him, is never confronted with "a pure specimen," a work which must 
be attributed on the basis of evidence that is absolutely internal. He is con- 
fronted, rather, with a work that he knows or rationally believes to be the 
product of a given moment in history, a work with special physical (biblio- 
graphical, paleographical), linguistic, and cultural characteristics, bearing 
the marks of time and perhaps of circumstance. “Mother Midnight,” for in- 
stance, is one of Christopher Smart's many pseudonyms; Mother Midnight’s 
Comical Pocket-Book was published in Smart's lifetime and contains poems 
of a sort that Smart wrote. Of course, this "indirect external evidence" 
(Coleridge-Erdman) or "internal-external evidence" (Warren and Wellek) 
is not in itself indicative of authorship.? But it provides a minimal foundation 
for erecting a hypothetical attribution to Smart. If The New York Public 
Library had acquired a pamphlet dated in 1589 and entitled Martin Marpre- 
late's Comical Pocket-Book, Professor Sherbo would surely have had no 
thought of pursuing such an attribution. 

Few will quarrel with the proposition that direct external evidence may 
be equivocal. Even an apparently bona fide signature may be misleading; 
the sonnet by Lamb to which Coleridge signed his initials and the unac- 
knowledged contributions by Coleridge or Wordsworth to each other's 


2 Samuel Johnson, in the life of Dryden, Lives of the is nd Poets (Oxford 1946) x 808. This 
is but one of Johnson's many acute observations on problems of authenticity. 

3 For the first term, see Erdman, "Signature" 88; for the second, Warren and Wellek, Theory 
of Literature (New York 1949) 58. 
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poems are neat cases in point.* And the further we get from the author, the 
more questionable does external testimony become. A publisher may falsely 
attribute a work to a popular author in order to increase sales; an early editor 
may interlard his author’s works with those of other men; a contemporary 
compiler of anthologies and florilegia may often guess at authorship and 
not seldom guess wrong; an industrious forger of documents and books may 
bedevil research for decades. Sherbo seems to feel that scholars are exces- 
sively skeptical about internal evidence and not sufficiently skeptical about 
the external variety.” But an experienced scholar will surely be intelligently 
skeptical about both types and will bring to bear upon all attributions a 
stringent analysis. To pit external against internal evidence is to set up а 
barren and unprofitable dichotomy. 

Yet this is just what Sherbo seems to be doing. He wishes to establish 
the “basic premise” that in questions of canonicity “internal evidence 
deals with essentials while external evidence deals with accidentals” 
and that “short of an unequivocal acknowledgment by the author him- 
self, the value of internal evidence outweighs any other” (“Uses,” 
page 6; cf “Smart,” page 373). Like Professor Sherbo’s skeptical friends, 
we must deny him this premise, for it is certainly too sweeping. At 
times external evidence may of course be “ancillary,” but at other times it 
may be preponderant, and that without “an unequivocal acknowledgment 
by the author himself." S. F. Johnson's article, for example, convinces me 
that the “Lines on the Portrait of a Lady” are by Coleridge. But I hardly 
think that external evidence plays a merely ancillary role in gaining one’s 
assent to the attribution. The poem was written before Coleridge had 
achieved a distinctive style and is uninformed by any distinctively Cole- 
ridgian concepts. Hence, if it had appeared as one of a series signed G. V. 
and F. rather than T. C. and S., and in a Tory journal rather than in Cole- 
ridge’s The Watchman, the verbal parallels which Professor Johnson skill- 
fully adduces, and which now clinch the attribution, would be very weakly 
probative of Coleridge’s authorship. In this instance, therefore, the external 
evidence of the place and time of publication, and of Coleridge’s initials, 


4 For the sonnet by Lamb, see J. D. Campbell’s edition of Coleridge’s poems (London 1893) 
575; Е. Н. Coleridge’s edition (Oxford 1912) 85; Erdman, “Sonnets” 514—515. 

5 “Smart” 878-374; “Uses” 6. 

6 For some admirable examples of such analysis, see R. C. Bald, “The Booke of Sir Thomas More 
and its Problems,” Shakespeare Survey п (1949) 44-65; the papers on authenticity and attribu- 
tion by Giles E. Dawson, Gerald E. Bentley, and Herbert J. Davis in English Institute Annual, 
1942 (New York 1943) 77-100, 101-118, 119—136; and William Ringler, "Poems Attributed 
to Sir Philip Sidney,” Studies in Philology xuva (1950) 126-151. 
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may be called "essential" whereas the internal evidence turned up by 
means of the Coleridge concordance seems "ancillary." But, to repeat, the 
dichotomy implied by such terms can easily become invidious and mis- 
leading. 

In the present series, the soundest attributions on grounds of internal 
evidence are, I think, Erdman's and Johnson's. It is worth noting, however, 
that the direct and indirect external evidence for their attributions ranges 
from good to very good and that each scholar sets it forth fully. To this 
statement, Dr Erdman’s impressive analysis of the March 22 piece on “Mr. 
Addington's Administration" (“Signature,” pages 105—109) is no exception. 
Let us assume that Exdman had not discovered Coleridge's holograph notes 
in the British Museum. His attribution of the piece on Addington would 
then rest to a very large extent on internal evidence. Yet in that case one 
could also point to several facts which owe their probative value to something 
other than the signature-of style: 


1. The March essay on Addington is the climactic one in a series, the 
earlier numbers of which were probably written by Coleridge. 


2. Given the small number of contributors to the Morning Post, there 
is a suggestive coincidence in the use of the odd phrase "accomodation 
ladder" both in Coleridge's notebooks and in the March essay. 


3. The illness of Addington's daughter and the Post's delay in the 
publication of further attacks out of solicitude for the pu ered “do- 
mestic calamities” provide external justification for the hypothesis that 
Coleridge wrote the essay before he left London even though its publica- 
tion was delayed until some weeks after his departure. 


What Dr Erdman modestly calls a “serendipitous” discovery has of course 
transformed a probable attribution dependent on good circumstantial and 
excellent internal evidence into a certain one: the probative weight of a few 
jottings in an indubitable autograph is in itself instructive. 

Dr Erdman’s and Professor Johnson’s discussions indicate, in short, that 
the canonical scholar, like others, must take account of all the evidence 
which bears upon his problem. And “all the evidence” includes, among other 
things, time, place, and circumstance of publication, stylistic features com- 
mon to an age or a genre, the absence or presence upon the scene of others 
capable of writing the work in question, and the authenticity of the received 
texts with which the work is being compared. Professors Lord and Sherbo, 
on the other hand, seem to me to be insufficiently comprehensive in their 
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examination of evidence and insufficiently attentive to several perhaps ob- 
vious propositions: 

1. Unless one can show beyond a reasonable doubt that a given work B 
is by a known writer A, parallels between B and an anonymous work X have 
little if any value in proving A's authorship of X. 

Sherbo cites a poem which Wilbur Cross "hesitantly attributes" to Smart 
and then proceeds to use parallels between this poem and several in the 
Pocket-Book as arguments for attributing the pamphlet to Smart (pages 
877-879). Here, to be sure, Professor Sherbo concedes that he is pushing a 
method "to its extreme." But the concession does not diminish the flimsiness 
of the procedure and of the resulting inferences. Similar difficulties tend to 
weaken Lord's article. He concludes with an argument which depends on 
a similar description of the Earl of Sandwich in the anonymous second Advice 
and in a pamphlet published more than ten years later (1678) which Pierre 
Legouis "lists as possibly Marvell's" (page 569; italics added). Lord's article 
is open to a more fundamental objection. To extend the canon of Marvell's 
satires is perilous when the canon is so dubious to begin with. Aside from 
"Last Instructions," which we may grant is Marvell's, Margoliouth prints 
sixteen satires attributed to the poet." Four of these total only fifty-five lines, 
forty-four of them in Latin. According to Margoliouth, two of the remaining 
twelve satires are “certainly spurious" (1 215, 822, 825). Considerable doubt 
attaches to four others and to portions of a fifth (1 288, 292, 296, 308, 305). 
There is no “definite proof” of the authorship of three satires which Margo- 
liouth believes may be Marvell’s (1301, 310, 317). And until we have a much 
fuller analysis of the evidence than Margoliouth offers, significant degrees 
of doubt seem to me to attach to the remaining two (1 268, 289). One can 
hardly build firm inferences about Marvell's satiric style on such uncertain 
foundations. A more secure basis for comparison could be established by a 
literary and statistical analysis of the ten authentic Marvellian poems in 
heroic couplets, the common meter of the Advices and “Last Instructions.” 
These ten poems total over 1500 lines, and many of them are satirical or 
political. 

2. Where external evidence is extremely weak or contradictory, only a 
powerful argument based on internal evidence — on specific, very unusual, 
7 For these sixteen poems, see 1 197—140, 165-205 of his edition. The following comments on 
the twelve varyingly doubtful poems are derived from Margoliouth’s discussions of authenticity 
at the places indicated. 


8 See Margoliouth 1 3-5, 83-87, 90-99, 103-119, 123—132; the poems in couplets are used as 
a basis for comparison in Section III, below. 
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and intricately connected parallels of thought and style, for example, or on 
highly significant frequencies of linguistic usage — can hope to establish 
probable authorship. 

Margoliouth indicates that the external evidence for Marvell’s authorship 
of the Advices is dubious (1 269), and Professor Sherbo concedes that the 
external evidence for his attributions is weak. So far as Mother Midnight s 
Comical Pocket-Book is concerned, the evidence is actually contradictory. 


A. The Pocket-Book was printed at the end of 1753 for J. Dowse in the 
Strand. In the December 1750 issue of the Midwife, however, Smart repre- 
sents Mary Midnight as insisting: "All her Pieces will be printed, as usual, 
for T. Carnan, in St. Paul's Churchyard . . . and for no other person.” 1° On 
this last statement Professor Sherbo comments (page 375, note 3), "This, I 
should say, is one way to strengthen one's pseudonymity should one wish to 
employ another bookseller.” But the full context, which Sherbo does not 
provide, shows that the obvious purpose of Mary Midnight's pronouncement 
was to protect the Smart-Newbery-Carnan interests against unauthorized 
imitators." Professor Sherbo is in effect suggesting that Smart was at this 
time playing a subtle and far-sighted double game: what seems like a warn- 
ing against imitators is transformed, if we follow Sherbo, into a Machiavel- 
lian preparation for future pseudonymous printing of Mother Midnight 
material under the auspices of a bookseller other than Carnan or Newbery 
— a pseudonymous publication which the poet finally managed to effectuate 


? Lord (552-553) makes the external evidence seem far stronger than it is. The manuscript 
received by Captain Thompson contained non-Marvellian poems, and Thompson was an incom- 
tent editor. Margoliouth (1 213) calls his preface "a masterpiece of confusion"; Hugh Mac- 
Чой states that he was “without critical Judgement" and included in his edition poems 
“which were known not to be by Marvell” (“Andrew Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems, 1681,” 
Times Literary Supplement, 13 July 1951, 444). Margoliouth’s rejection of the second and third 
Advices is unequivocal (1 270). 
10 Quoted in Edward С. Ainsworth and Charles E. Noyes, Christopher Smart (Columbia, Mo. 
1948) 45. The Midwife was one of the many enterprises of John Newbery, the bustling “phil- 
anthropic bookseller” of The Vicar of Wakefield, and was published under the imprint of his 
stepson Thomas Carnan. Smart was very closely associated with Newbery and married his 
stepdaughter in 1753 (Ainsworth and Noyes, 36-78). 
11 The first number of the Midwife appeared in October 1750. In the December issue Mary 
Midnight was already complaining about “good people who have borrowed her Name to vend 
their ык” promising to satirize them in “the Old Woman’s Dunctad,” which would “contain 
the most choice Collection of Drivellers and Humdrums that ever was exhibited to publick view.” 
Smart’s enemy William Kenrick promptly brought out a fraudulent Old Woman's Dunciad 
“by Mary Midnight,” purportedly printed for eo. Carnan,” "coNTAINING/The most choice 
Collection of Humdrums and Drivellers,/that was ever Sd to public View.” (Ainsworth 
and Noyes, 45-46.) This imposture impudently Дк] бе blic to beware of impostures 
and imitations such as Mary Midnight’s warning in the Midwife! Incidentally, the emphasis on 
Humdrums may have something to do with the fact that the author of the Comical Pocket-Book 
is said to be Mother Midnight’s grandson, Humphrey Humdrum. 
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about three years later, a few months after he had married his publisher's 
stepdaughter, Ahna Maria Carnan.? As Sir Edmund K. Chambers says, 
"You can always explain away an historical record, with a sufficient licence of 
conjecture as to the mala fides of its origin.” ** But though poor Christopher 
Smart had a fair share of human frailties, scholars will perhaps wish to show 
more charity to the poets memory than Sherbo's far-fetched theory seems 
to imply. 


B. An acrostic poem on page 25 of the Pocket-Book which is entitled "The 
Author's Epitaph" spells out the name "Joseph Lewis." Sherbo disposes of 
this irritating fact by excogitating some bold assumptions. He suggests 
(page 376) “that Joseph Lewis is a ghost, that he never existed, but that if 
there was a Joseph Lewis, Smart usurped his obscure name (for who has 
seen any work by Joseph Lewis?) for his own purposes of mystification." 
At this point one remembers Professor Sherbo's admission, while engaging in 
a minor excursion on the identity of a Mr Dowse who was "found dead upon 
a dunghill at an inn in High Holborn,” that he “may be accused of excessive 
hypothesizing" (page 374, note 1). He also admits that his ignorance of an 
eighteenth-century poet called Joseph Lewis does not constitute proof of 
Lewis' non-existence. True enough. In every period there are obscure hacks 
on the fringes of literature and inglorious amateurs content to compose for 
their own or their friends’ amusement. Some of these versifiers occasionally 
achieve the dignity of a printed signature appended to an undistinguished 
performance, transmitting to historians nothing more than a dim name. No 
Elizabethan scholar need be embarrassed by his failure to recognize ^R: 
Hyther,” “George Burgh, Cantabridg.," and “Simon Carril, Gen.,” contribu- 
tors of commendatory verses to Sylvester's Du Bartas. Hyther, writes Frank- 
lin B. Williams, Jr, is “a complete nonentity"; he does not maintain that 
Hyther never existed or that he is merely a mask for a better-known writer. 

Given the external evidence, scholars guided by economy of assumption 
will probably conclude that the Comical Pocket-Book is an anonymous imi- 
tation, possibly by one "Joseph Lewis," of Mother Midnight's contributions 
to the Midwife. It would take overpowering internal evidence, I think, to 
change this conclusion. But unfortunately, the internal evidence which Pro- 
fessors Lord and Sherbo offer in support of their attributions is weak, and the 


12 They were married before November 1758, possibly in June or July of that year (Ainsworth 
and Noyes, 72-78). 

18 “The Disintegration of Shakespeare,” Shakespearean Gleanings (Oxford 1944) 2. 

14 "An Initiation Into Initials,” University of Virginia Studies in Bibliography тк (1957) 164. 
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principle which they repeatedly invoke to justify the extensive citation of 
such evidence is dubious. In the following sections, I shall attempt to clarify 
the grounds of this judgment. 


II 


I tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the ’orld, I warrant you sall find, 
in the comparisons een Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, 
look you, is both alike. There is a river in Macedon; and there is also moreover 
a river at Monmouth. It is call’d Wye at Monmouth; but it is out of my prains 
what is the name of the other river; but 'tis all one, 'tis alike as my «con 
is to my fingers, and there is salmons in both. 


(Fluellen, in Henry V IV vii 24-31) 


FLUELLEN’S delightful analogy between the lives of Henry of Monmouth 
and Alexander of Macedon would be no more convincing if he had said that 
there were salmons and minnows and trout in the Wye, and salmons and 
minnows and trout in the river in Macedon. His interlocutor, Captain Gower, 
might well ask whether that particular combination of fluvial fauna was ex- 
cessively rare. Fluellen's fallacy is rife in current literary scholarship. Investi- 
gators posit sources and influences, or discover intricate, hitherto unsus- 
pected allegories, by an arbitrary excision of parallels, in disregard of a 
poem's total pattern. Canonical scholars are by no means the most reticent 
representatives of Fluellen's method. Among this number, one must in my 
opinion include Professors Lord and Sherbo. Professor Lord enrolls himself 
in Fluellen's ranks tacitly, by his assumptions and procedures; Professor 
Sherbo is in effect an aggressive advocate of Fluellen's fallacy, challenging 
scholars to explain why they refuse to accept it. I shall try to use Lord's and 
Sherbo's particular arguments to illustrate the general character of the falla- 
cious presuppositions and methods, and I shall contrast these with legitimate 
methods of attacking canonical problems. 

We are concerned with the following question: how can one show that a 
dubiously attributed work, or an anonymous work without direct evidence 
of authorship, or a portion of a work by several authors (X), resembles one 
or more of an author's authentic works (Аз, Аз, Аз... An) so closely that 
identical authorship is the most probable explanation of the resemblance? 

There seem to be three main methods of arriving at a solution. They almost 
always occur in dyadic or triadic combination; for the sake of convenience, 
however, we shall discuss each one separately. The first method, which we 
may call "internal-external analysis," raises problems similar to those pre- 
sented by the authentication of external evidence. The second and third 
methods aim to define the style, vocabulary, and other characteristics of X 
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and As. The second, which we may call “literary analysis,” relies mainly on 
judgment, taste, and inference, and is at its best an art. The third, which 
we may call “statistical analysis,” relies on objective, quantitative indications 
and aspires to the mathematical and scientific. Each of the three methods 
has certain advantages and certain limitations. 

Internal-external analysis attempts to assess bibliographical, paleographi- 
cal, and philological evidence or to associate allusions in the text with con- 
temporary persons and events so as to narrow the chronological limits of 
composition and to eliminate possible authors or admit them to candidacy. 
Bibliographical and paleographical evidence often plays a very important 
part in the attribution of works in manuscript. More pertinent to our concerns, 
however, is the analysis of contemporary allusions. It is employed by Lord 
when he argues that the second and third Advices satirize the same figures as 
does “Last Instructions”; by Sherbo when he associates the Pocket-Book and 
Smart’s writings with Thomas Rosoman and Peter Hough of Sadler’s Wells, 
with a trunkmaker at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and with “Dr. 
Rock” (pages 877, 879); and by Erdman when he rejects the hypothesis of 
Coleridge’s authorship of the 19 August 1803 article on Hatfield (“Signa- 
ture,” page 92). 

When we analyze contemporary references, our historical information 
must first of all be accurate. Secondly, we must interpret allusions correctly, 
both as to literal meaning and as to tone and intention, and fully, i. e., in 
relation to the whole context. I have not seen the Pocket-Book, for instance, 
and so I cannot evaluate its references to "Dr. Rock." Are they serious and 
sympathetic? If so, that fact tells against the presumed parallel with the note 
in Smart's Hilliad, which is certainly satirical. I have, however, examined all 
the verse-satires discussed by Professor Lord, and it seems to me that he fails 
to take into account certain patterns of internal-external evidence and that 
several of his items of presumed evidence depend upon misreadings. As to 
the first objection, the meetings of the House of Commons are central to the 
spirit and structure of "Last Instructions" (see Section IIT, below), whereas 
the second.and third Advices deal with Parliament very cursorily and con- 
centrate upon the naval actions of 1665 and 1666. To Margoliouth (1 270), 
this difference in emphasis is an important argument for the non-Marvellian 
authorship of the Advices. But I should like to focus on Lord's misreadings. 

Arguing that the second and third Advices are by the same hand, Lord 
finds the following link between the two (page 561). The third begins with 
an allusion to the Duke of York’s love for the young wife of Sir John Denham, 
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and “this reference was anticipated in ‘Second Advice’ by the poet’s promise 
to draw ‘Madame l'Édificatress' in his next. (Denham was Surveyor-General, 
the Royal Architect.)” But in the version I have before me, the unknown 
poet of the second Advice who assumes the mask of “Sir John Denham” 
makes no such promise. Throughout his poem, he parodies Edmund Waller's 
original “Instructions to a Painter,” a fulsome panegyric on the Duke of York's 
naval action against the Dutch, and presents the Duke as an indolent, in- 
competent commander. When he finishes his account, he calls attention to 
the discrepancies between Wallers and his own (“Denham’s”) version of 
the facts: 

Now may Historians argue con and pro: 

Denham says thus; tho always Waller so: 

And he, good Man, in his long Sheet and Staff, 

This Penance did for Cromwells Epitaph. 


And his next Theme must be o'th' Duke's Mistress; 
Advice to draw Madam Р Edíficatress. 


The parodist is not here promising “to draw “Madame l'Édificatress' in his 
next." He is slyly predicting that Waller will do so, that the "good Man" 
whose "Advice" egregiously flattering the Duke of York is a kind of penance 
for his earlier eulogy of Cromwell will now have to compound his penance 
by writing still another panegyric, an "Advice to Draw the Duke of York's 
Mistress, Lady Denham.” Lord has mistaken the parodist’s parting thrust 
at the Duke and his flatterer for internal-external evidence of authorship. 

More serious misreadings seem to me to occur in Lord’s interpretation of 
references to George Monck, Duke of Albemarle. Most of the third Advice is 
concerned with Monck, who is represented as the administration’s drudge in 
every emergency. Quoting a passage from “Last Instructions” (509-520) 
which includes the following lines, 


Often, dear Painter, have I sate and mus'd 
Why he [Monck] should still b’on all adventures us'd, 


Lord states that the allusion “seems to show Marvell claiming the “Third 
Advice’ as his own creation” (page 563). In this passage the poet ironically 
assumes a puzzled air, wondering why the administration constantly calls 
upon a commander and a Parliament that it despises. But even if the poet’s 
sitting and musing about Monck is taken to be actual rather than fictional, 
it is surely not to be equated with his writing about him. And if we allowed 


15 In Poems on Affatrs of State, “The Fifth Edition” (1703) 24-33; the third Advice is on 34—45, 
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this curious interpretation, we should still have to prove that the poet is 
referring to the third Advice rather than to some other poem about Monck. 
But this would be a difficult task, I think, for although Lord says that the 
third Advice and “Last Instructions” are “both rather equivocal” about 
Monck, the two poems adopt vastly different tones and attitudes towards 
him. More than half of the third Advice is an irreverently comical and at 
times scatological description of both Monck and his wife. Introduced as 
“the Monky Dutchess all undrest,” she climbs a ladder, careless of what the 
groom and coachman who support it see, and like a “Presbyterian Sibyl,” in 
a prophetic fury, with her belly sounding and her udder bounding, snarls 
out a six-page bawdy, “viraginous” soliloquy. She several times refers in the 
following vein to a wound which Monck received in the buttocks: 


the Dutch in hast prepar'd, 
And poor Peel-Garlick George's Arse they shard. 


And the poet in his own voice speaks of Monck with similar merriment and 
high spirits, pouring gay ridicule upon him even in the midst of ргаіѕе.18 

We may admit that Monck's political career was ambiguous. But if Mar- 
vell ever regarded Monck in the partly hilarious, partly contemptuous fash- 
ion of the third Advice, I can find no record of that fact. Quite the contrary. 
In 1653, he praises the three naval commanders, "those piercing Heads, 
Dean, Monck and Blake” (“The Character of Holland,” line 150). After the 
Restoration, he sees General Monck often on business, writes to the mayors 
of Hull that Monck receives their petitions and their representatives (in- 
cluding himself) very favorably, and refers to the general in friendly fash- 
ion." Not long after Monck's death, Marvell concludes a long familiar letter 
to his nephew William Popple with the following complaint: 


The King would needs take the Duke of Albemarle [Monck] out of his 
Son’s Hand, to bury him at his own Charges. It is almost three Months, 
and he yet lys in the Dark unburyed, and no Talk of him. He left twelve 
thousand Pounds a Year, and near two hundred thousand Pounds in 
Money. His Wife dyed some twenty Days after him; she layed in State, 
and was buryed, at her Sows Expence, in Queen Elizabeth's Chapel, 
And now, 

Disce, puer, Virtutem ex me verumque Laborem, 

Fortunam ex aliis. 

(21 March 1670. Margoliouth п 302) 


18 The total effect is negative rather than “equivocal.” So too thought Pepys, who on 20 January 
1666/7, borrowed ““The Third Advice to a Paynter,’ a bitter satyre upon the service of the 
Duke of Albemarle the last year.” 


17 See Margollouth п 9, 62, 77-80, 287-239, 249. 
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The view of Albemarle in “Last Instructions” is consistent with this record. 
Even the passage quoted by Professor Lord, though it has perhaps some 
slight ambiguities, mentions Monck’s “Valour” and “Herculean Labours” 
(compare "Virtutem" and “Laborem,” above), and looks upon Monck as an 
obstacle to Clarendon's drive for arbitrary power (lines 515, 520—523). A. 
later passage (596-628) presents a sympathetic picture of Monck grief- 
stricken and enraged at the Dutch depredations, particularly at their seizure 
of the Royal Charles, 


That sacred Keel, which had, as he, restor'd 
His exil’d Sov'raign on its happy Board. 


And still later the poet writes of the valiant Scot Douglas, who went down in 
flames with his ship: 

And secret Joy, in his calm Soul does rise, ` 

That Monk looks on to see how Douglas dies. (675-676) 


Granted, then, that one can find Albemarles in both the third Advice and 
in Marvell, they are by no means as "alike as my fingers is to my fingers," and 
it seems to me that Professor Lord has some explaining to do about the differ- 
ences. To me these differences constitute one excellent argument for believ- 
ing that the two satires are by different hands. 

Suppose, however, that the contemporary allusions in two works are gen- 
uinely parallel. Whether that coincidence is probative of common author- 
ship depends on the relative frequency of such allusions. Do Smart's con- 
temporaries refer often or very seldom to Thomas Rosoman, Peter Hough, 
and ^Dr. Rock"? What is the probability of any one literary man's mentioning 
all three names in the course of a sixty-four-page pamphlet such as the 
Pocket-Book? And from what data and mathematical operations are the 
answers derived? Professor Sherbo does not raise, let alone answer, such 
questions, but I imagine that the allusions he cites were not especially rare. 
Any literary man who frequented so familiar a place as St Paul's Churchyard 
might refer to the trunkmaker at the corner; any versifier who had passed 
pleasant hours at Sadler's Wells might wish to commemorate its deceased 
proprietor Roseman and that "well-known facetious Mortal," also deceased, 
Peter Hough. 

Since contemporary references play a far greater role in Lord's essay than 
in any of the others in the present series, the question of the rarity of the 
particular allusions is in his case critical. Obviously, a great many of Marvell's 
contemporaries could and did refer scathingly to Clarendon. After garnering 
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uncomplimentary references to the Chancellor from “Last Instructions” and 
the second and third Advices, Lord himself concedes this point. “But the 
details of the other figures,” he maintains, “are almost all, to the best of my 
knowledge, peculiar to these three poems, and though some bits and pieces 
may appear in contemporary sources other than political verse, there is 
scarcely a trace of them in the mass of verse satire which the 1660s produced” 
(page 563). Let us test the a priori peculiarity of these satirical representa- 
tions, however, by examining the details concerning Sir William Coventry. 

After citing Bishop Burnet’s and Pepys's high opinions of Coventry, Lord 
remarks: "That the three satires should represent as cheat, coward, and 
ruthless egotist a statesman and executive whose integrity, efficiency, and 
ability are witnessed by two such authorities increases the likelihood that 
the caricatures issued from one hand” (page 558). But why not from differ- 
ent writers hostile to the administration or dissatisfied with the conduct of 
naval affairs? As Secretary of the Navy, Coventry — who, by the way, in a 
letter to Thomas Thynne "admitted himself to be a Trimmer" (Margo- 
liouth 1 278) — was an obvious target. Lord makes much of the fact that in 
all three satires Coventry is accused of selling offices. He fails to mention 
that Coventry's selling of offices was hotly discussed throughout the 1660s, 
that the charge was frequently aired in Parliament, before which Coventry 
frequently defended himself, and that the whole subject runs like a red 
thread through Pepys's comments on his superior. Here are a few character- 
istic entries from the Diary: 


12 October 1663. At St. James's we attended the Duke, all of us. And 
there, after my discourse, Mr. Coventry of his own accord begun to tell 
the Duke how he found that discourse abroad did run to his prejudice 
about the fees that he took, and how he sold places and other things; 
wherein he desired to appeal to his Highness, whether he did any thing 
more than what his predecessors did, and appealed to us all. 


14 June 1667. [Mr. Pierce] says that they are in great distraction at 
White Hall, and that every where people ré speak high against Sir W. 
Coventry; but he agrees with me, that he is the best Minister of State 
the King hath, and so from my heart I believe. 


28 October 1667. [Coventry] owns that he is, at this day, the chief 
person aymed at by the Parliament — that is, by the friends of my Lord 
Chancellor, and also of the Duke of Albemarle. . . . He says, he is so well 
armed to justify himself in every thing, unless in the old business of sell- 
ing places, when he says every body did. . . 18 


18 See also Pepys's entries of 7 June 1662, 30 Oct 1662, 24 and 31 May 1663, 2 June 1663, 
4 Oct 1666, 18 and 20 Jan 1666/7, 80 Dec 1667, 1 March 1667/8. 
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“Every where people do speak high against Sir W. Coventry.” I shall spare 
myself and the reader from the tedium of citing contemporary witnesses who 
supply parallels to the criticisms in the second and third Advices and “Last 
Instructions” of Arlington, Clifford, and the Duke and Duchess of York. 

It seems obvious that three separate references to Coventry's or Arlington's 
malfeasance, whether in prose or in verse, are no more probative of common 
authorship than are three Opposition charges of malfeasance levelled against 
any administration from Clarendon’s to Eisenhower's. Just as topical lam- 
poons tend repeatedly to caricature a public figure's physical features,!? so do 
they also tend repeatedly to satirize outstanding instances of his alleged mis- 
conduct. And once this tendency is acknowledged, Lord’s internal-external 
evidence for Marvell’s authorship of the second and third Advices falls to 
the ground. It seems likely that between June 1665 and November 1667 20 
several poets hostile to the ruling group might concur in satirizing the real 
or presumed defects in appearance, wisdom, and probity of its chief mem- ` 
bers. And if the same constellation of figures does not occur in satires written . 
after the fall of Clarendon, that is probably because new persons moved into 
top posts and new events furnished grist to the satirists’ mills. Fluellen’s fal- 
lacy, the “proof” of a thesis by carefully selected fragments of a total pattern, 
can vitiate historical as well as literary and statistical analysis. 


19 Exaggerated representations of Clarendon’s obesity or of Arlington’s disfigured nose are thus 
no more indicative of identical authorship than are Tema representations of John L. Lewis’ 
bushy eyebrows in political cartoons of the 1930s 1940s. 

20 The dates, r vely, of York’s victory at Lowestoft and Clarendon’s flight to France. M 

T. Osborne’s finding list of Advice-to-a-Painter Poems: 1633-1856 (University of Texas 1949 
indicates that the four pseudo-Denham Advices and “Last Instructions” are the only “advices” 
between these dates which satirize the administration. Since “Last Instructions” satirizes about 
sixty-five persons (Osborne 37), it is all the more natural that many of them appear in the 
second and third Advices. 


(To be continued) 


The Khazars 
A Bibliography: 1940-1958 


By AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 


rr 1938 The New York Public Library brought out a bibliography on the 
Khazars compiled under my supervision.* The present list is an addendum 
to it, intended to bring the record up to date. Many an entry here, unlike the 
entries that make up the earlier bibliography, is followed by a brief abstract 
or a quotation from a review. The several new editions of works in the nature 
of source material are not separated from monographs and articles in peri- 
odicals and serials. With few exceptions, the publications listed are available 
in The New York Public Library. 

The assistance of Dr Alfred Berlstein and Mr Abraham Mill, my for- 
mer colleagues on the staff of the Slavonic Division, is hereby gratefully 


acknowledged. 
* * ж 


Автлмомоу, М. I. "Sarkel i Nekotorye Drugie Ukrepleniya v Severo-Zapadnoi 
Khazarii” [Sarkel and Some Other Fortresses in North-Western Khazaria] Sovet- 
skaya Arkheologiya v1 (Moscow 1940) 130-167, illus, French summary. 

In 1934-36 the Academy of the History of Material Culture conducted systematic excavations 
of the remains of the stronghold of Sarkel on the left bank of the Don near the Tzymlyansk 
stanitza (Cossack village). The author uses the data thus obtained to offer a detailed descrip- 
tion of what, he states, is the only Khazar city known both by name and location. He holds that 
the fortress was erected in 834 as a defense measure against the incursions of the nomad 
Pechenegs. Several small fortified places on the right bank of the river are also described. 
—— Srednevekovye Poseleniya na Nizhnem Donu [Medieval Settlements on the 
Lower Don] Leningrad 1935. 118 p illus (Gos. Akademiya Istorii Materialnoi 
Kultury, Izvestiya, vyp 131). 

A report on the findings of the North-Caucasian Archeological Expedition organized by the 
Academy of the History of Material Culture. Excavations were conducted on both banks of the 
river in 1926-27 and 1929. The gorodishche (archeological site) on the left bank in the vicinity 
of the Tzymlyansk stanttza yielded the largest amount of material, and the bulk of the book has 
to do with it. There is a particularly detailed account of the pottery unearthed. The author 
argues that the gorodishche is the remains of the Khazar fortress of Saxkel. 


BanrmHoLp, V. V. “Arabskie Izvestiya o Russakh" [Arabic Authors on the Early 
Russians] Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie 1 (Leningrad 1940) 15-50. 

A posthumous paper written in 1918 — the author, an eminent Russian Orientalist, died in 1930 
— and containing a passage on the Khazars. 
Brauno, A. I. AND oTHERS. Istoriya Yevreyev o Rossii [History of the Jews in Rus- 
sia] u 1 (Istoriya Yevreyskovo Naroda хи 1). Moscow 1921. 


Chapter One, entitled “Jews in Southern Russia before the formation of the Russian State,” 
by L Z. Berlin, contains a section (p 33-61) dealing with the following topics: Name and origin 
ot the Khazars; external history of the Khazars; Khazar culture; the conversion of the Khazars 
to Judaism; the Jewish religious element in Khazaria. The author finds that the area of the 


* Bulletin хп (September 1938) 695-710. 
[ 237] 
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eographic distribution of the Jews in the early Russian state coincides with the territory of 
the Khazar khaganate. 
Microfilm copy in NYPL. 


Brorzxvs, J. “The Khazar Origin of Ancient Kiev,” Slavonic and East European 
Review (May 1944) 108-124. 


Юоміор, D. M. The History of the Jewish Khazars. Princeton 1954 293 р map 
(Princeton Oriental Studies хут). 

In the foreword to the Khazar bibliography brought out by The New York Public Library 
mention is made of a complete collection of the source material on the Khazars in preparation 
by Professors Henri Gregoire, of Brussels, and Paul Kahle, Director of the Oriental Seminar 
at the University of Bonn. Various circumstances prevented the two scholars from carrying out 
their project, and at Professor Kahle's suggestion Dr Dunlop, lecturer in Islamic history at 
Cambridge University, has written the present volume. 

Dr Leon Nemoy in his review of the book describes it as “a solid piece of work, compact 
yet rich in content, exhaustively documented сл careful and ке | їп ER 
with the innumerable obscure points where the pitfalls are deep and often alluring" (Jewish 
Quarterly Review {July 1955] 80). 


FrrepMAN, Pump “Der Onhoib fun dem Yidishn Yishuv in Mizrakh-Eyrope” 
[The Beginnings of the Jewish Settlement in Eastern Europe] Yidisher Kemper 
xxxu No 900 (April 20, 1951) p 35-42. 

Chapters 4 to 7 are devoted to the subject of Judaized Khazars. 


Gautier, Y. V. “Kto Byli Obitateli Verkhnevo Saltova?" [Who Were the Inhabitants 
of Upper Saltov?] Gos. Akademiya Istorii Materialnoi Kultury Izvestiya (Lenin- 
grad 1927) vyp 5 p 65-84. 

The author’s answer to this question is that the inhabitants of the settlement in question, 
situated in the province of Kharkov, were certainly not Khazars, but Alans, or As (Yas, Os), 
the ancestors of the modern Ossetians. 


Giwzsumo, V. V. “Antropologicheskie Materialy k Probleme Proiskhozhdeniya 
Naseleniya Khazarskovo Kaganata" [Anthropological Materials Relating to the 
Problem of the Origin of the Population of the Khazar Khaqanate] Sbornik Muzeya 
Antropologii i Etnografii хш (Moscow 1951) 309-416, 22 ill 6 suppl. 

In 1934-36 and again in 1939 and 1949 excavations were conducted in the region of the 
lower Don on two archeological sites 7 kilometers south of the Tzymlyansk stanttza (Cossack 
village). One is located on the left bank of the river, and M. I. Artamonov, who headed the 
work, believes the site to be the remains of Sarkel, a fortress built for the Khazars by Byzantines 
in the first half of the 9th century. Subsequently it became an unfortifled town with a mixed 
population of Khazars and Slavs and ceased to exist in the 12th century. The other site is on 
the right bank and appears to be the remains of an older city with a purely Khazar popu- 
lation. A large tumulus near the supposed Sarkel area ylelded 143 skeletons, and 18 skeletons 
were found in individual graves. The burials date from the 10th to the 13th onal 
Hardly any complete skeletons were unearthed in the right bank area. The town was apparently 
sacked at the time of the downfall of the Khazar khaqanate, and the bodies were not buried. 

A thorough study of the skeletons leads the author to conclude that the basic mass of the 

. population of the Khazar state belonged to an autochthonous “Europoid,” as distinct from the 
Mongoloid, race closely related to the population of Central Asia. 


Goryanov, B. “Vizantiya i Khazary (Obzor Inostrannoy Literatury)” [Byzantium 
and the Khazars (Review of non-Russian Literature)] Istoricheskie Zapiski xv 
(Moscow 1945) 262-277). 

In concluding a critical survey of publications dating from the 1920s and 1930s, the author 
urges Soviet historians, archeologists, and Byzantinists to turn their attention to the unsolved 
problems of Khazar history and to devote themselves to seeking out new written sources and 
material remains. 
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Gnfcomx, Henn. "L'histoire et la légende d'Oleg, prince de Kiev" La Nouvelle 
Clio, Nos 5-8 (Bruxelles 1952) 281-287. 
Includes a section entitled "Oleg et les Khazares" (p 283-287). 


Hanxavr, A. "Sushchestvovala-li u Khazar Stolitza pod Nazvaniem Balandzhar?" 
[Was there a Khazar Capital by the Name of Balanjar?] Imp. Russkoe Arkheo- 
logicheskoe Obshchestvo. Izvestiya rx (St Petersburg 1880) col 271-275. 


The author arrives at the conclusion that no such city existed, and that the name is sometimes 
applied in the sources to the earliest Khazar capital Semender (now Tarkhu, or Tarku, in 
Dagestan, not far from the town of Temir-khan-Shura). 


Там Fapian, Amman. Ibn Fadlans Reisebericht, herausgeg. von A. Z. У. Togan, 
Leipzig, 1939. 336, 45 p (Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Abhandlungen 
für die Kunde des Morgenlandes xxiv No 3). 


Ien FADLAN, Auman. Puteshestoie Ibn-Fadlana na Volgu. [Ibn Fadlan's Voyage 
to the Volga] Translation and commentary ed by I. Yu. Krachovsky. Moscow- 
Leningrad 1939, 193 p. 


KAPLAN, FREDERICK I. “The Decline of the Khazars and the Rise of the Varan- 

gians" American Slavic and East European Review xm (February 1954) 1-10. 
The author's thesis is that “the Khazar decline was caused . .. to a large degree by the 

competition and encroachment of Varangian trading activity." 

Kara Semst Resrr SarrEr. Hasar Türkleri Avrupa Devleti (VI-XII asir) [The 

European Empire of the Khazar Turks (6th-12th centuries )] Istanbul 1934, 55 p. 
Authority: A Zajaczkowski, Ze Studiów etc, p 16. 


KnvMskr, AGAFANGEL. Prolegomena do Istorii Khazariv, Svidky vony Vzialysia і 
Yaka yikh Mova [Prolegomena to the History of the Khazars; their Origin and 
Language] Kiev, Movoznavstvo 1941. 

Authority: Der Islam xxix (Berlin 1949) 98. In the same source it is reported that А 


an outstanding Russian-Ukrainian orientalist, completed a two-volume history of the 
which has remained unpublished. 


KopnvAsHov, К. V. “О Mestonakhozhdenii Khazarskovo Goroda Sarkela" [The 
Location of the Khazar City of Sarkel] USSR. Akademiya Nauk. Seriya Istorii i 
Filosofá ту No 6 (Moscow 1947) 536-556. 

The author believes that the remains of Sarkel must be sought between the mouth of 
Vertyachaya, a tributary to the Don, and the Novo-Georglevskaya stanitza (Cossack village). 
He rejects the view, long held by scholars, that the city was located further south, namely on 
the left bank of the Don near the Tzymlyansk stanitza. 


Luns, B. V. Sarkel. Rostizdat 1939. 


LyvaArosuxi, І. “Raskopki Pravoberezhnovo Tzymlyanskovo Gorodishcha" [Exca- 
vations of the Right Bank Tzymlyansk Archeological Site] Akademiya Nauk. Insti- 
tut Istorii Materialnoy Kultury. Kratkie Soobshcheniya, No 4 (1940). 


at-Manwazi. Sharaf al-Zamün Tahir Marwazi on China, the Turks and India. 
Arabic text (circa A.D. 1120) with an English translation and commentary by 
V. Minorsky. London 1942, 170, 53 p. 


Moravesix, Сул. Byzantinoturcica. Budapest 1942-43, 2 v. 
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Porrax, АвнАнАм N. Khazariah: Toldot Mamlakha Yehudit b’Eyropah [Khazaria: 
History of a Jewish State in Europe] Tel-Aviv, Mosad Bialik 1942/43, 355 p. 


——— 1943/44, 355 p 2d ed revised. 


—— 1950/51, 365 p 3d ed revised. 


Dr Philip Friedman concludes his lengthly review of the volume as follows: "Poliak's book 
is a work of erudition and acumen. In spite of the author's great learning, he has failed to 
make use of a whole series of fundamental works relating to his subject. His acumen and his 
sense of great historical pend have led him to a series of very original interpretations 
that Meeg have actually revolutionized our discipline if they had a more real and solid basis.” 
(Yivo Bleter xxxvı [New York 1952] 300). This reconstruction of Khazar history is marred 


by unfounded hypotheses. 
The book tas been awarded the Bialik Prize offered by the city of Tel-Aviv. 


Rynaxov, B. A. “К Voprosu о Roli Khazarskovo Kaganata v Istorii Rusi” [Remarks 
on the Role of the Khazar Khaqanate in the History of Early Russia] Sovetskaya 
Arkheologiya xvu (Moscow 1953) 128-150. 

The author's conclusions are as follows: “Khazaria was a small khaqanate with a low level 
of productivity, which could not compete with the constantly proving strength of the Russian 
state. It is extremely doubtful if in 9th and 10th centuries the Slavs paid tribute to the 
Khazars. Kievan Russia was maturing not within the Khazar khaqanate, but by the side of it, 
in the struggle with it, and it was being created on an incomparably more solid economic 
foundation an the primitive state of the nomad Khazars, which for a long time existed only 
due to the fact that it had become a huge toll-house barring the roads in the region of the 
Northern Donetz, the Don, the Kerch Strait and the Volga.” 


TELEGDI, ZSIGMOND. A Kazárok es a Zsidóság [The Khazars and the Jews] Buda- 
pest 1940. 
Authority: A Zajączkowski, Ze Studiów etc p 18. 


Torsrov, S. P. “Novogodnii Prazdnik ‘Kalandas’ u Khorezmiiskikh Khristian Na- 
chala xi Veka (V Svyazi s Istoriyei Khorezmiisko-Khzarskikh Otnoshenii). Iz 
Istoriko-etnograficheskikh Kommentariyev k al-Biruni" [The New Year Festival 
"Kalandas" of the Khorezmi Christians of the Early 11th Century (In connection 
with the History of Khorezmi-Khazar Relations). An Historico-ethnographic Com- 
mentary on al-Biruni] Sovremennaya Etnografiya п (Moscow 1946) 87-108. 

The author offers a working vi raum to the effect that Judaism penetrated Khazaria from 
Khorezm. Could not, he asks, the Árab conquest of Khorezm, early in the 8th century, have led 


to mass emigration of Judaized Khorezmis to Khazaria? He also discusses the genealogical bond 
between the Khorezmi and the Khazar dynasties and their common Judaic tradition. 


VasiLYEVsKY, У. С. “О Postroyenii Kreposti Sarkela (Polemicheskaya Zametka)" 
[On the Construction of the Fortress of Sarkel (A Polemical Note)] Zhurnal Mini- 
sterstva Narodnovo Presveshcheniya (St Petersburg, October 1889) 273-289. 

The author upholds the statement by Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in De Admini- 
strando Imperio, to the effect that Sarkel was built by Byzantines for the Khazars about the 
year 837, and rejects F. I. Uspensky's theory that the fortress was erected by Byzantines for 
themselves early in the tenth century (See F. I. Uspensky. “Vizantliskiya Vladeniya na Severnom 
Beregu Chornovo Morya,” Kieuskaya Starina xxv [Kiev 1895]). 


VrRNADsKY, GrorcE. “Тһе Date of the Conversion of the Khazars to Judaism,” 
Byzantion xv (Bruxelles 1941) 76-86. 


The author argues that "the Khazars must have been officially converted to Judaism between 
A.D. 862 and 866.” 
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Үлковоуѕкү, A. Yu “К Voprosu ob Istoricheskoi Topografi Itilya і Bolgar v IX i X 
v.v." [The Problem of the Historical Topography of Itil and Bulgar in the 9th and 
10th Centuries] Sovetskaya Arkheologiya x (1948) 255-270. 


The first of the two chapters of this paper is devoted to Itil, the capital of Khazaria. The 
author cites the references to the city in the sources dating from the 9th and 10th centuries in 
order to bring out the role it played during that period both economically and culturally. 
Straddling as it did the Volga, or rather one of its arms, Itil lay at the intersection of the roa 
that connected Eastern Europe with the trading centers of Iran and the Caucasus and with the 
steppes and cultivated oases of Central Asia. Commercial activities were concentrated in the 
eastern section of the city, known as Khazaran, the western sector was an administrative center, 
while an island in the middle of the stream, connected with the two banks by bridges, held 
the residence of the Khaqan and the princes, as well as their retinue and slaves. 


Үлковоуѕкт, A. Yu. “О Russko-Khazarskikh i Russko-Kavkazskikh Otnosheniyakh 
v IX-X Vekakh" [On Russian-Khazar and Russian-Caucasian Relations in the 9th 
and 10th Centuries] Akademiya Nauk. Izvestiya. Seriya Istorii i Filosofii ш, No 5 
(Moscow 1946) 461-472. 

Both the trading and the fighting between the Russian and the Khazars are discussed. 


ZAJĄCZKOWSKI, ANANIASZ. “O Kulturze Chazarskiej i jej Spadkobiercach” [On Kha- 
zar Culture and its Heirs] Mysl Karaimska 1 (Wroclaw 1946) 5-34. 


Authority: same authors Ze Studiów etc p 77. Presumably the text does not differ from 
Chapter 3 of Ze Studiów etc. 


—— "Problem Jezykowy Chazarow" [The Problem of the Khazar Language] 
Wrocławskie Towarzystwo Naukowe (Wroclaw 1946). 


Authority: D. M. Dunlop. The History of the Jewish Khazars, p xiv. The text is probably 
incorporated into his Ze Studiów etc. 


—— Ze Studiów nad Zagadnieniem Chazarskim (Etudes sur le problème des 
Khazars; avec résumé frangais). Cracow 1947, 99 p (Polska Akademia Umie- 
jetnosci. Komisja Orientalisticzna. Prace, No 36). 

This book is the work of a Polish Orientalist who is a Karaite. Chapter 1 surveys the Khazar 
problem in the light of recent investigations. In Chapter 2 an attempt is made to prove that 
while the ethnic identity of the original Khazar tribe is uncertain the body politic of which it 
was the nucleus bore a distinctly Turkic character. The author holds that the Khazar language, 
to fudge by its scanty remains, нр. to the Kipchak group of the Turkic family and that its 
surviving form is the vernacular spoken by Polish Karaites. Chapter 3 is “a comparative ethno- 
logical study of the culture of the Khazars and their heirs.” These, the author believes, include 
the Karaites of Poland. The fourth, and last, chapter outlines the scope and direction of research 
on the subject of the Khazars. 

Omeljan Pritsak ends his detailed critical examination of the book thus: "Although the 
problems of the nature of the Khazar language and of the onn of the Khazars have not been 
conclusively solved by Zajaczkowski's work, and although scholars will not accept everything 
that his monograph puts forward, nevertheless this work offers so much new material that it 
must be characterized as an indispensable foundation for further Khazar studies" (Der Islam 
xxix [Berlin 1949] 96-103). 


The Lusatians 
A Bibliography of Dictionaries 


By Ricuanp C. LEWANSKI 
Slavonic Division 


Мм 


S THE smallest existing Slavic group, the Lusatians are the last survivors 
A of the Slavs who inhabited Germany as far west as the Elbe River. Now 
living in a small area of Saxony bordering on Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
they number approximately 500,000 and have their cultural center at Budyšin 
(Bautzen). In 1945 the area of Lusatia was estimated at six thousand square 

The Lusatians, also known as the Sorbians or the Wends, are divided into 
the two fairly distinct groups of Upper and Lower Lusatians. The lower 
Lusatians are -centered in ChoSébuz and speak a dialect closer to Polish. 
The Upper Lusatians, who have their capital in Budyšin, have been more 
directly under Czech influence and their language is closer to Czech. 

Apparently the Lusatian language was first written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury at the time of the Reformation. The earliest printed books were a 
translation of Luther’s Cathechism (1574) and a Hymnal of Moller. Al- 
though printed in Budyšin, they were in the Lower Lusatian dialect. The 
nineteenth century saw the greatest literary production in Lusatia, led by 
Handrij Zejler (1804-1872), Jan Arnost Smoler (1816-1864), and Michael 
Hórnik (1833-1894). 

In 1918 the Lusatians attempted to gain some recognition of their national 
identity by means of the Congress of Versailles. This attempt was disap- 
pointed, however, and its leaders were later imprisoned by the German 
Republic. After World War II the national aspirations of the Lusatians to be 
united with Poland or Czechoslovakia were not fully satisfied. However, 
they obtained a limited autonomy within the framework of Eastern Europe. 

Despite overwhelming odds in resisting the impact of Germanism, the 
Sorbians have produced remarkable literature and maintained many cus- 
toms of interest to students of folklore. 
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The following list of Sorbian dictionaries constitutes the most complete 
compilation possible. The principal sources are listed below.* To this bib- 
liography we have appended a list of dictionaries of the Polabian lan- 
guage, an extinct language of another small western Slavic group which 
inhabited the Luneburger-Heide area at the mouth of the Elbe River until 
the eighteenth century. 

The current Library exhibition of Lusatian art and books (through June) 
is a selection of the considerable collection of Lusatian material available 
in the Slavonic Division, probably the largest of the kind in this country. 


LUSATIAN DICTIONARIES 


Bielfeldt, Hans Holm Die deutschen Lehnwoerter in Obersorbischen Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz, 1033 xxxviii, 309 p 
Part ш: Woerterbuch, p 87-309 


Bose, Curt  Wendisch-deutsches Handwoerterbuch nach dem oberlausitzer Dia- 
lekte Grimma, Gebhardt, 1840 xxviii, 76 p 


Časopis towarstwa Maćicy Serbskeje Addenda to dictionaries: 

xxm (1870) 27-34 (J. B. Nytka), 79-82 (Jurij Brésk), xxiv (1871) 19-58 (Handrij Duč- 
man), xxix (1878) 80-90 T B. Nyčka), xxx (1878) 17-21 |. В. Nytka), 39-46 ( andrij 
Dutman), хт, (1887) 69 f. (Arnošt Muka), хтут (1893) 3-19 jm Radyserb), хуп (1894) 
26—46 (Jan Radyserb), xuvi (1895) 19-29, 103-121 (Jan Radyserb), xLix (1896) 89—111 
(Jan Radyserb), т. (1897) 57-67, 119-128 (Jan Radyserb), іл (1899) 115-125 (Arnot Muka), 
Lv (1902) 52-63 (B. Swjela), rix (1906) 79-107 ( Handrij Duéman), жш (1910) 68—76 
(Jan Radyserb), rxv (1912) 63-71 (Hendrich Іо), иххтх (1926) 13-36 (Michal Nawka). 


Frencellius, Abraham (Frentzel Abraham) De originibus linguae sorabicae. 
Liber I, in quó vocabula Sorabica ea, quae materialiter formaliter Ebraea sunt, 
exponuntur in usum cumprimis Patriae Lusatiae  Budissae, Richter, 1693 1066р 


Fryco, jan vira "Dolnoluzická а hornoluzické slova k petrohradskému sro- 
vnávacímu slovníku. Wendische Vocabeln zur Berichtigung des Petersburger 
Vergleichungs-Woerterbuchs.” 1797. In: Pata, Josef Josef Dobrovský a Lužice, 
Praha, 1939 p 63-84 


Jakubaš, Filip Hornjoserbsko-némski stownik. Obersorbisch-deutsches Woerter- 
buch Budyšin, 1954 xvi, 543 p 
30,000 words Reprinted 1958 


* Principal sources consulted: 
Jend, K. A. “Rukopisne / serbske słowniki” In: Časopis towarstwa Maóicy Serbskeje, 1850 (ХП) 
p 87-90 
Wiacslawek, Jakub (Jatzwauk, Jacob) Wendische (Sorbische) Bibliographie Leipzig, Merkert- 
Petters, 1929 xiv, 353 p 2. wud. Berlin, 1952 xx, 500 p 
Katalog serbeksho wotdášla knihownje Maticy Serbskeje. Katalog der Wendischen Abteilung 
der Bibliothek der Gesellschaft Маса Serbska ^ Budyitn, Madica Serbska, 1924 viii, 154 p 
Zmeškal, Vladimir Hórnikova lužická knihovna о Praze Praha, Adolf Cemy, 1931 xiv, 193 p 
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Kral, Jurij Serksko-némski słownik hornjoluXiskeje réce. Wendisch-deutsches 
Woerterbuch der oberlausitzer Sprache Budyšin, Matica Serbska, 1927-31 
ii, 968 p 
Lajnert, Jan  Rostlinske mjena: serbske, némske, lacanske rjadowane po pfiro- 
dnym systemje Berlin, Volk und Wissen, 1954 136 p 
2,800 entries 


Libs, Jurij “Némsko-serbski słownik z wójnskich lét" In: Časopis towarstwa 
Maóicy Serbskeje, 1920 rxxm p 17-19 


Matthaei, Georgio Wendische Grammatica ... — Budiszin, Richter, 1721 
Teutsch und Wendisch Register 1.0.15, 


Megiser, Hieronymus Thesaurus polyglottus: vel, dictionarium multilingue: ex 
quadringentis circiter tam veteris, quam novi (vel potius antiquis incogniti) orbis 
nationum linguis, dialectis, idiomatibus idiotismis, constans . . . — Francfurt ad 
М.,1603 2v 832,05lp 


Mitaš, Alfred 10,000 Worte deutsch-sorbisch; deutsch-obersorbisches Taschen- 
woerterbuch. 10,000 slowow. Serbsko-némski ptirucny slownick | Bautzen, Domo- 
wina, 1950 223p 2. Aufl. 1053 vii, 191 p 


Mohelsky, Vladimír Mluvnice hornolužické srbštiny a slovník ао д) 
Récnica hornjotuxiskeje ѕетЬ бту а stowntk hornjoserbsko-céski Olomouc, Krou- 
žek přátel Lužických Srbů, 1948 p 101-233 


Muka, Arnošt Hornjoserbski přirucny słownik Budyšin, Smoler, 1920 130 p 


——  Serbsko-némski a némsko-serbski ptirucny stownik. Z krótkej hornjoserbskej 
récnicu a némsko-serbskim zapisom hornjotužiskich méstnostnych mjenow. Wend- 
isch-deutsches und deutsch-wendisches Handwoerterbuch Budyšin, Smoler, 1920 
iv, 256 p 


—— “Serbski zemjepisny sawn In: Casopis towarstwa Macicy Serbskeje, 
хгуп (1894) 131-150, хтуш (1895) 31-51 


—— Serbski zemjepisny stownick, t. j. dospolny alfabetiski zapisk serbskich 
méstnych a druhich zemjepisnych mjenow 2. wo wjele rozm. wud. Budyšin, 
1895 40pmaps 5. wud. Budyšin, 1927 хі, 142 p 


—— Słownik dolnoserbskeje récy. Slovar’ nizhne-luzhitzkavo yazyka, Thesaurus 
linguae Lusatiae inferioris sorabicae Petrograd, Rossilskaya Akademiya Nauk, 
1921 992p (A-Nar) 


—— Słownik dolnoserbskeje récy a jeje narécow. Slovník dolnoluzického jazyka 
а jeho náfecí. Woerterbuch der niederwendischen Sprache und fhrer Dialekte. 
Slovar' nizhneluzhitzkavo yazyka 4 yevo narechit 

I A-N Imp. Akademiya Nauk, St. Petersburg, 1911-15. Ceská Akademie Véd a Uméni, Praha, 
1028 xxv, 1064 

II O-Z CAVU Praha, 1928 1202 p 

oct Praha, CAVU, 1928 xi, 246 p (Jména rodinná, jména místní, jménd poli a 
Р 
— “Słownik z Jakubicoweho Noweho Zakonja" In: Časopis towarstwa Майсу 
Serbskeje 1x (1898) 88-108, 111 (1899) 3-42 
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Nowak, Mercin Nowy serbski zempjepisny stownick Bautzen 1951 


Pata, Josef Kapesní slovník luZicko-cesko-fihoslovanskij a cesko-tuticky. Kapsowy 
Slownik serbsko-césko-juznostowjanski a céskoserbski. Džepni recnik luzicko-jugo- 
slavenski а cesko-luXicki Praha, Adolf Černý, 1920 320 p 


Pful, Khšešćan Bohuwér a Jan Pétr Jórdan Serbskonémski slownik Leipzig, 
Slavistisches Jahrbuch, 1844 44р (A-Dur) 


Lu£iski serbski słownik | Lausitzisch Wendisches Woerterbuch Budissin, 
Matica Serbska, 1866 xxxv, 1210 p 


—— Prénje pruhi ćišćaneho serbskeho slownika n.p. 1856 14 р. 
Pomocny terminologiski slownik. Némsko-serbski Berlin, 1957 


Radyserb-Wjela, Tan “Malutkich stownick. Récespytna malinka" In: Casopis 
towarstwa Майсу Serbskeje тіл (1899) 128-130, um (1900) 41-43 

—— Pristowa a pfislowne hróncka a wustowa hornjotuziskich Serbow Bautzen, 
1902 


Rézak, Filip Némsko-serbski wiowédny slownik hornjo-luZiskeje réce. Deutsch- 
wendisches encyklopaedisches Woerterbuch der oberlausitzer Sprache Bautzen, 
Donnerhak, 1920 1150 p 


Richter, Paul Emil Deutsch-wendisches und wendisch-deutsches Ortsverzeichnis 
der Kgl. Saechs. Oberlausitz Bautzen, Wellersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1917 
24p 

677 place names 


Rostok, Michal Serbske rostlinske mjena ш dwémaj déélomaj a sedmjoch stawach 
po abejcejskim rjedáe Budyšin, 1909 118 p 


Schindler, J. S. F. Kleines deutsch, wendisch, russisch und pohlnisches Woerter- 
buch ueber 500 der gebraeuchlichsten Woerter meist nach alphab. Ordnung en- 
thaltend, nebst einem russisch-pohlnischen Register nach deutscher Mundart 
Cottbus, Lesebibliothek, 1813 40 p 


Shishkov, Aleksandr Semionovich Vergleihendes (sicl) Woerterbuch in zweihun- 
dert Sprachen St. Petersburg, Kaiserliche Russische Akademie 1838 2 v iii, 
527, 293 p 

(Includes: Slavonian, Serbian, Wendic, Sorabian, Kashubian, Polish, Czech, Polabian, Ukrain- 
jan, Russian, Belorussian) 


Slepjanski-Handrik, M. “Slownik Slepjanskeje narece.” In: Casopis towarstwa 
Maéicy Serbskeje xxm (1905) 81-103, rrx (1906) 41-58 


Smoler, Jan Arnošt Njemsko-serski slownik z wutozenjom powsitkomneho 
serbskeho prayjepisanja. Deutsch-Wendisches Woerterbuch mit einer Darstel- 
lung der allgemeinen wendischen Rechtschreibung | Bautzen, Weller, 1843 xxxix, 
150 p 

—— Wendisch-deutsche Gespraeche nebst einem wendisch-deutschem und 
deutsch-wendischem Woerterbuch | Bautzen, 1841 
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Swétlik, Jurij Hawstyn "Vocabularium latino-serbicum, to yo Waczenskich Swó- 
wow, na Serbsku rétz pxewozeno, woszobne téch tak mnohich, schelakich, ha 
poczemnéch SS. Piszma textuszow ... Budeschin, Richter, 1721 532p (A-Kk) 


Swjela, Bogumil and Alfred Mitaš Deutsch-niedersorbisches Taschenwoerterbuch 
Bautzen, Domowina, 1953 371 p 


Tschernik, Ernst Die Entwicklung der sorbischen Bevoelkerung von 1832 bis 
1945 Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1954 
Contents: Alphabetisches Ortsnamenverzeichnis p 141-157 


Vocabularium Latino-Serbicum, potissimum ob difficiliores S. Scripturae. textus 
rite vertendos . . . collectum, in ordinem alphabeticum congestum ... n.p. n.d. 


Zejler, Handrij Njemskosserski sslownik a sslowow sbjerki 1827-30 


Zwahr, J. С. and I. C. F. Zwahr Niederlausitz-wendisch-deutsches Handwoerter- 
buch... Spremberg; Saebisch, 1847 xii, 476 p 


POLABIAN DICTIONARIES 


Bronisch, Gotthelf Die slavischen Ortsnamen in Holstein und in Fuerstentum 
Luebeck, Sonderburg, 1901 


Lehr-Sptawinski, Tadeusz "Indeks wyrazów polabskich In: Gramatyka polabska 
Lwów, Jakubowski, 1929 р 245-278 


Rost, Paul Dravüno-polabisches Woerterverzeichnis In: Die Sprachreste der 
Dravüno-Polaben in Hannóverschen Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1907 р 370—446 


Shishkov, Aleksandr Semionovich Vergleihendes (sic!) Woerterbuch in zweihun- 
dert Sprachen St. Petersburg, Kaiserliche Russische Akademie 1838 2 v iii, 
521, 293 p 

(Includes: Slavonian, Serbian, Wendic, Sorabian, Kashubian, Polish, Czech, Polablan, Ukrain- 
ian, Russian, and Belorussian) 


Ronald Firbank in New York 


By Млналм J. BENxovrrz 
Skidmore College 


HE title “Ronald Firbank in New York” arouses a suspicion of in- 

difference to fact, for of course Firbank never visited New York. He 
considered doing so. The idea of New York fascinated him. He thought of 
it as both animating and nerve shattering, a city where one would go to 
mourn the bars, sad remnants of pre-Prohibition days. And from Cuba in 
the summer of 1922 he wrote to Carl Van Vechten, offering to make an 
August visit.! But Van Vechten, faced with New York's seasonal heat and 
accounts of Firbank’s mannerisms, put Firbank off by saying that Manhat- 
tan is interesting, even bearable, only in March and November. Ronald 
replied with typical banter; he wrote his doubts that he was chaste enough 
for America, especially in March, and he threatened to start a small crusade, 
with costumes by Bendel, in New York the following June. The next year 
when he considered a return to Cuba and a journey to the Bahamas, Firbank 
remarked on the nearness of Nassau to New York, but he predicted that a 
meeting with Van Vechten would take place under a coco-palm. Firbank 
did not mention again an actual visit to New York, and although he traveled 
almost incessantly — “butterflying about,” he called it — he got no closer 
to Manhattan than Havana. 

Nevertheless the relationship between Ronald Firbank and the city of 
New York was an advantageous one for him. His imaginative depiction of 
the city supplied the background of his Jast novel, left unfinished and in 
manuscript when he died on June 7, 1926. In America Firbank’s novels were 
more widely reviewed and more carefully considered than they had been 
in England. From the New York publisher Brentano, Firbank received his 
first payment for a novel, although he had already published eight books 
with Grant Richards of London. And his letters to at least two Americans 
living in New York, Carl Van Vechten and Stuart Rose, show, without pre- 
tension or self-consciousness, that he was an earnest, hard working writer. 
In other words the reciprocal interest between New York and Ronald Fir- 


1 The letters from Ronald Firbank to Carl Van Vechten cited here аге part of the Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public Library. For permission to quote from 
them, I am gra to Mr Van Vechten and The New York Public Library. The letters to 
Stuart Rose are his; he has kindly allowed me to make quotations. Other unpublished ma- 
terials are in my possession. All are used with the knowledge and consent of Ronald Firbank's 
literary executor, Colonel Thomas Firbank. Nancy Cunard and John D. Gordan, who is 
curator of the Berg Collection, have also given me invaluable help with memories and manu- 
scripts. I wish to record my sincere thanks to them. 
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. bank effectively marks the distinction in his own lifetime between Firbank 
and the myth of Firbank. 

That myth projects his dilemma in the years beginning in 1918. He could 
not make concessions to banality in either his personal or his literary be- 
haviour. He dissociated himself from the expectations of conformity, for he 
made no compromise with the fact that his vision of life diverged from 
public taste and understanding. He set down in his novels his own entirely 
individual and new interpretation of life, as any artist must, and he took 
for granted his lack of rapport with the reading public. Certainly too few 
readers were prepared to value Ronald Firbank’s technical innovation, his 
depth of perception, his wit and fancy, all controlled by his irony. His per- 
sonal behaviour was another matter. It did not have to be understood to 
provide infinite possibilities for connoisseurs of human eccentricity, and 
on his behaviour the legend of Firbank grew until it threatened to displace 
the novelist. 

Thus the myth made no distinction between its causes and its compo- 
nents. That is the myth naturally assumed the form of anecdotes without 
recognition that they were symptomatic of Firbank’s refusal — or inability 
— to accommodate himself artistically and psychologically to the times in 
which he lived. A great deal has been made of his precious tastes, such as 
the sky blue French morocco binding for his entire library and his extrava- 
gant display of flowers. He was prodigal with huge bouquets, and at least 
once he was host to a party where, according to the Chilean painter 
Guevara, the “marble staircase was hedged with white azaleas.” Without 
doubt these tastes were a lengthening of Edwardian elegance, even late 
Victorianism impatient for Edward, into the blatant and strident post-war 
period. 

His personal habits and manners were similarly at variance with the 
world in which he lived. There is so much testimony to his slender, exotic 
diet that it can not be questioned. A typical restaurant order consisted of 
chicken livers, a bunch of white grapes, and a bottle of champagne; or 
strawberries and champagne, but especially champagne. His walk, usually 
involving only the balls of his feet, was such that he seemed to spin jerboa- 
wise from invisible tuft to invisible tuft, and his hands were too long and 
nervous. In public the right one was usually occupied in holding up the 
coat collar that characteristically half covered his face; the other often 
pointed in an Aubrey Beardsley gesture toward infinity. This was appro- 
priate to his whole appearance, for he was tall, slender, and narrow waisted 
and he had a sensitive, aquiline face. Meeting him for the first time, Duncan 
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Grant said, was rather like "being introduced to an elegant grasshopper in 
white kid gloves and boots." 

Naturally his disposition of mind in his temporally irrelevant world traced 
the same pattern of delicacy. Evan Morgan, Lord Tredegar, reported that 
Ronald Firbank invariably covered his eyes with his handkerchief when 
he passed a butcher shop. And he always skirted Covent Garden in order 
to avoid the "massacre of flowers." Furthermore his conversation was specu- 
lative as well as dubious. There was always the enchanting transfer of wit 
from his novels to his talk. Nancy Cunard tells of an evening when she was 
at the Eiffel Tower Restaurant in Percy Street trying to dine with an ex- 
tremely drunk young man who had hesitated long and noisily over the 
menu. He had at last reached the point of decision when Firbank swept into 
the Eiffel Tower and pirouetted toward Miss Cunard and her drunk young 
man. She tried to introduce them, but the young man muttered something 
derogatory about Firbank and then announced his choice of a beef steak to 
the weary waiter. While the waiter asked “With what, sir?" and the young 
man groaned over his next decision, Firbank stood poised above them. Sud- 
denly he bent over the table and suggested ingratiatingly and loudly, “Try 
violets!” But there was also the uneasy likelihood that Firbank’s remarks were 
not mere frivolity. In another restaurant table conversation, to rely on Nancy 
Cunard again, just in the middle of someone’s perplexity as to where to settle, 
Firbank asked, “Why live anywhere?” 

By that single question Ronald Firbank illumined his whole detachment 
from a world he had no part in making and to which he could not belong. He 
epitomized his own sensitivity. And he was sensitive. He was eager to be 
understood and almost tragic in his appeal for appreciation. His practise of 
carrying favourable reviews of his books in his pockets attests that. Walter 
Shaw recalls his only meeting with Firbank as one at the Jockey in 1924, 
when the novelist produced “wonderful first American appreciations” of his 
work for Shaw’s inspection. Firbank’s intense pleasure was so much more 
than he could support that he diverted himself and Shaw by saying suddenly, 
“Let’s talk French.” The incident was a part of his shyness, made further 
apparent in story after story (Sir Osbert Sitwell and Nina Hamnett re- 
counted several) and, to cite Nancy Cunard still again, in his manner of 
reaching with one hand to clasp the opposite shoulder, drawing it inwards 
and sitting “as it were cupped within himself.” He lived to an unusual degree 
within himself, anyway. He talked and he laughed to himself. Sir Edward 
Marsh told about seeing him during intervals of the Russian Ballet, a strange 
figure making little faces. His friends insist that he was in fact holding silent 
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conversations with himself, and his own description of the origins of his 
novels in mere phrases, as in his preface to the American edition of The 
Flower Beneath the Foot, gives weight to that idea. His long peals of laughter, 
sometimes almost paroxysmal and often about nothing evident to anyone else, 
marked the savouring of some private joke. He was indeed, in the words of 
his friend Evan Morgan, “a unique character of cameo fantasy.” As such he 
faced a predicament which was resolvable only in terms of irony or myth. 
Firbank chose irony with its inevitable moral implications to encompass his 
sensibility and the shrill world of the twenties. The public and even some of 
his associates or acquaintances, rarely able to comprehend what he saw but 
still intensely aware of him, replaced his artistic achievement with myth. 


THAT was not true in New York simply because the whole estimate of Fir- 
bank rested on his novels. These were no more adequately understood in 
America than in England, but just the same Firbank’s fiction and not his idio- 
syncrasies provided the basis for the American evaluation of him. Actually, 
both Ronald Firbank and his fiction were largely unknown in the United 
States when Stuart Rose discovered Valmouth and, in turn, all Firbank’s work. 
One day early in 1922 while browsing in the Holiday Bookshop, Rose picked 
up a book because he liked the design Augustus John had made for the dust 
wrapper. The book was Valmouth, and Rose read it with rising excitement. 
He carried word of his find to the next Knopf “evening,” where older, better 
informed men than Rose — Carl Van Vechten and George Jean Nathan, to 
name two — said they knew almost nothing about Ronald Firbank. Thomas 
Beer did recall that some years before, during a stay in London, he had once 
seen Firbank plain and heard him described as a great exquisite. But he nor 
anyone else was familiar with Firbank’s novels. 

Now, however, Carl Van Vechten agreed to look into Valmouth. His en- 
thusiasm for the book was genuine, and he promptly acted on it. He sent a 
letter to Firbank, asking for personal details and explaining his determina- 
tion to make the novelist known in America. Before Firbank’s reply written 
from Fiesole late in March could reach him, Van Vechten had gone on with 
his campaign by preparing an article that appeared in the April issue of The 
Double Dealer, a New Orleans publication of considerable merit. The article 
opened with the statement that the world ought to know something of the 
works of Ronald Firbank. Then it went on with a description of Firbank’s 
books as unsuitable for public libraries or reviews by Brander Matthews 
and William Lyon Phelps and of Firbank as, among other things, an “Aubrey 
Beardsley in a Rolls-Royce,” a “Sacher-Masoch in Mayfair,” and a “Jean 
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Cocteau at the Savoy.” This article so touched Lady Firbank, Ronald’s 
mother, that she promptly wrote to the editors of The Double Dealer to com- 
pliment Americans on their capacity to appreciate her son’s “literary bril- 
liancy” and to say that his “fresh and truly original” works surely warranted an 
American edition. One of the editors for The Double Dealer, John McClure, 
sent Lady Firbank’s letter on to Van Vechten with the suggestion that Knopf 
or Boni and Liveright might be interested in such an edition if Van Vechten 
would “engineer it with some forewords.” But Van Vechten preferred to 
proceed more cautiously. In November he posted a copy of The Reviewer 
to Firbank and urged him to write something for this little periodical which 
was issued briefly from Richmond, Virginia. For nearly a year, Van Vechten 
got in return nothing more than frivolous reports of work in preparation: 
“a little thing called ‘Filtered Water, ” that was too pure to send; a libretto 
for an “all British” musical comedy whose “Valse-refrain business” was still 
to be considered; a “prose-poem” on the violets of Oxford, Naples, Athens, 
and Parma; and “a conte called "The Story of Percy Eton & Evie Cutbush.’” 
Finally, in August or September 1923 Van Vechten received a chapter which 
Firbank had named “A Broken Orchid” and detached from his current book, 
a West Indian novel called then “A Drama in Sunlight.” That title he soon 
changed to “Sorrow in Sunlight,” and “A Broken Orchid (from Sorrow in 
Sunlight)" appeared in The Reviewer for October 1923. 

As soon as he read the manuscript, Carl Van Vechten recognized the 
quality of ^A Broken Orchid." Although, by its isolation from the book to 
which it belongs, it loses the potentiality for meaning that comes with the 
support of larger form and continuity, nevertheless “A Broken Orchid" is 
representative of Firbank at his best. It is brilliant with colour sparkling in 
the sunshine. It is alive with the hustle and bustle of its thickly populated 
pages. And through this beauty and life moves its chief actor, in this case 
Charlie Mouth, distinct in the mystery of his individuality until it is violated 
by his sudden realization of his own possibilities for both sin and salvation. 

Van Vechten was obviously impressed. He knew that here was his oppor- 
tunity, if not to bring out Firbank's works, then to advance Firbank's fame. 
Even before "The Broken Orchid" was in print, he urged Stuart Rose, at that 
time an editor with Brentano, to arrange for his firm to publish Firbank's 
entire West Indian novel in New York. Rose and Van Vechten wrote to Fir- 
bank with instructions for sending the manuscript directly to Rose. It went 
off to him on October 1, 1923, after Firbank had extracted it from Elkin 
Matthews. By mid-November Brentano's had accepted the book for publica- 
tion, Van Vechten had changed its name to "Prancing Nigger" with the 
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author's enthusiastic endorsement and was preparing to write a sensitive, 
sympathetic introduction that stressed Firbank's originality. The book was 
at the press by early February 1924, retaining its author's “wilful punctua- 
tion” but lacking his dedication “For Roxanne.” Prancing Nigger appeared 
with considerable éclat the next month. 

Soon after the book’s publication, Thurston Macauley, a writer for The 
New York Times, discussed with Stuart Rose the possibility for dramatizing 
Prancing Nigger. Rose got Firbank’s permission, and the two men collabo- 
rated at turning the novel into a comedy with music. Plans for its produc- 
tion were elaborate: music by George Gershwin and mobile stage sets 
that included a mechanical donkey. When the question of a producer arose, 
Phillip Moeller was eager to do the piece for the Theatre Guild; but the. 
expense of staging it and the financial risk in a comedy so definitely avant 
garde made it impossible. 


THIS was a disappointment, but even so the brief time left him after the 
publication of Prancing Nigger was the busiest and most rewarding in Ronald 
Firbank’s literary life. The period, it is true, began very badly for him. Just 
before the first copies of his new novel, directed to him in Rome, arrived, 
he returned to England because his mother was dying. On March 29, a few 
days after her death, he wrote to Van Vechten to explain why he had not 
yet seen a copy of Prancing Nigger and to say that in spite of many duties in 
England he planned to go back to Rome at once. His letter went on, “London 
is odious & cold, & full of one's relations, who scowl and. frown on poor 
Ronald.” He added that he was most unhappy and dejected and that he 
would “give worlds” to be “by the Violet Sea” in Cuna-Cuna, the land of the 
prancing nigger. Actually, however, this unhappy time marked the start of a 
momentous period that lasted almost until his death, a period during which 
Firbank reached a peak in literary accomplishment. 

Perhaps least important of all was the fact that when Brentano sent him a 
check in early summer Ronald Firbank received payment from a publisher : 
for the first time. Several of his letters in answer to Van Vechten's questions 
refer to his financial arrangements with Grant Richards of St Martin's Street, 
London, who in the nine years before had published eight Firbank novels 
at considerable cost to the author — some six or seven hundred pounds, he 
said. He added, "I have never seen back one farthing piece." In another letter 
he wrote, “. . . with the St. Martin Street edition there was not much 'swanny 
cloak’ for the author! And not a quill (of any moult) was ever shed for mel" 
This aspect of authorship troubled Firbank, however; he thought it sordid 
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and unattractive. And after one such letter censuring Richard’s behaviour, 
Firbank quickly sent another one: 


I wrote so lately, & have been wondering since if I ought to regret it! 
Perhaps it was unfair to Richards, perhaps it was precipitate, perhaps I 
ought to have waited my decade "silent" as they say in novels before com- 
plaining. What is nine years, anyway, to a dete & you will think 
me impatient & mercenary — But you see I have never made yet a sou 
in my life, & hate being deprived of a new sensation. 


Although his regret and embarrassment were real, Firbank had made a change 
in publishers before Stuart Rose asked to read Prancing Nigger. Firbank had 
written from Bordighera for an appointment with the agent Eric Pinker, and 
possibly through him or possibly because Odette had been published there 
in 1905, Firbank had already shifted to Elkin Matthews when the Brentano 
transactions got under way. Certainly he was happy to have his first check 
from Brentano. He wrote to Stuart Rose in July 1924, "I cannot tell you how 
delighted it makes me to receive this reward for my work — the first indeed 
after so long!" He was gratified, as well, by the implications of the check, 
that his books were selling. And he felt vindicated before the indifference 
of England; the London public was “rallying” just as he was quite unobtain- 
able and could “only be possessed now by way of New York." 

His success brought an immediate proposal from Brentano to do an Eng- 
lish edition of Prancing Nigger and an American edition of his works, com- 
mencing with The Flower Beneath the Foot. At the same time Firbank had a 
letter from Albert and Charles Boni, who also wanted to bring out his works. 
All this was very exciting and Boni's offer was tempting, but Firbank de- 
cided to continue with Brentano. "One publisher," he said, ^was better than 
gadding as Saint Theresa did." And so in 1924 he completed arrangements 
with the London branch of Brentano to publish the West Indian novel in a 
limited edition under its earlier title Sorrow in Sunlight. Firbank decided 
to return to that name because he thought that any thing involving the 
precious sun would attract English buyers. About the dust wrapper he was 
more skeptical. Charles Nevinson had been engaged to design it, and Fir- 
bank was not certain — or so he said — that Nevinson, who never left Hamp- 
stead, could tell an elm tree from a palm. 

Meanwhile Ronald Firbank was occupied with all sorts of other literary 
affairs. He discussed with Stuart Rose preparations for new editions of sev- 
eral novels in both the United States and England. Through Rose, he assured 
Brentano as to his ownership of English copyrights. And he reassured the 
publisher in the matter of Grant Richards’ “ ‘flooding’ the Market" with the 
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statement that at the close of 1923 Richards had on hand only 148 copies of 
The Princess Zoubaroff, 66 copies of Inclinations, and 205 of The Flower 
Beneath the Foot. Working from time to time in the early summer of 1924, 
he prepared The Flower for its American appearance by making one or two 
changes in language and by writing a short preface intended to remove the 
prejudice about his “supposed depravity & lack of design.” In July he posted 
to New York the preface written in his own calm hand along with the ap- 
proved proofs which for some reason had not been used for the first English 
edition. The book was announced near the end of the year. By then Firbank 
was composing another preface, this time for an American printing of Caprice, 
and he got that into the mails in February 1925. On March 18 he reported 
that he had revised Vainglory and was writing a new dinner party chapter 
for Inclinations. 

Throughout much of this flurry of activity, Firbank was at work on a new 
novel that almost from its first word was called Concerning the Eccentricities 
of Cardinal Pirelli. The book was started before its author had arranged for 
the publication of Prancing Nigger. On August 26, 1923, little more than two 
months after he had completed Prancing Nigger, Firbank wrote about his 
next book to Carl Van Vechten. Firbank was in Seville enjoying the orange 
gardens with "their piano-organs and the songs à la Raquel Mellar," and 
throughout the hot Andalusian summer he was allowing his book to take 
form. His letter stated, probably in answer to some query of Van Vechten's 
about Seville's Archbishop Ilundain y Esteban: 

Your Archbishop, dear Carl, lives in a rose colored pus beneath the 
Giralda-tower, & a few yards only divides him from the discreet gardens 
of the Alcazares, he looks out (if ever he does look out, for all his sun- 
shutters are drawn, &, in fact, over some of the windows heavy mats of 
India-matting are hanging) on to a large, but untidy Patio, full of moap- 
ing palms, & drooping bananas — & such bananas too — that seem to 
bitterly resent the Giralda's giddy flight: Needless to say I have not seen 


the great man, nor shall I ever, but he has suggested to my fancy a really 
amusing book. | 


On the first day of December he sent another letter from Rome saying that 
he had started to write his Spanish novel and giving its name. In several 
letters thereafter directed to Van Vechten or to Rose, Firbank remarked on 
his progress with Cardinal Pirelli until on February 16, 1925, he wrote to 
Stuart Rose that the Spanish novel was complete and that he would send it 
from London for Brentano’s consideration as soon as it was typed. 

His relationship with Brentano, however, was nearly at an end. The pub- 
lisher had decided not to go ahead with Caprice, regardless of Stuart Rose’s 
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support and the author's new preface — or because of it. Firbank said later 
that he feared it had proved shocking. Rose himself rejected Cardinal Pirelli; 
he thought it offensively conceived and poorly executed. As a result, in June 
1925 Firbank returned to Grant Richards for its publication. Inclinations, 
even with its new dinner party chapter, Brentano also refused for American 
publication. That left only Vainglory, which appeared in its revised form in 
October 1925 and ran to three editions within the year. 

Nothing more of Firbank's appeared under the Brentano imprint although 
his books had had a considerable sale and the American critics had paid him 
much attention after the article about him appeared in The Double Dealer. 
In 1923, the year before Brentano first published Firbank in the United 
States, Carl Van Vechten reviewed the English edition of The Flower Be- 
neath the Foot for The New York Tribune, and Edmund Wilson discussed it 
along with Van Vechten's Blind Bow Boy in "Late Violets from the Nineties" 
for The Dial. But most American comment was devoted to Prancing Nigger. 
Such critics as Joseph Wood Krutch, Ben Ray Redman, Herschel Brickell, 
Edmund Wilson, and others in such publications as The Nation, The New 
Republic, The New York Times, The International Book Review made an 
effort to evaluate Ronald Firbank's fiction as a work of art and occasionally 
as a phenomenon in the tradition of the novel. Most of them, whether con- 
cerned with Prancing Nigger or one of his other books, gave Firbank careful 
consideration. There were exceptions, of course. The Brooklyn Eagle limited 
itself to three phrases: "Silly. Bevo-naughtiness. Highly praised by Carl Van 
Vechten." But even the reviewer for The Boston Transcript who dismissed 
Prancing Nigger as distasteful both in its vulgarity and the low social level 
of its characters was rhapsodic about Firbank’s “style.” 

Indeed the sum of the reviews is an approval, or at least appreciation, of 
Firbank’s art and disapproval of his lack of morality. Edmund Wilson praised 
The Flower Beneath the Foot for its “new and vivid world.” He confessed 
that nothing except an overheard refrain of calypso had brought to him the 
“hot blue nights” and “careless voices” of the West Indies as intensely as 
Prancing Nigger. Wilson said that it was in "catching (and inventing) ... 
snatches of song, and shreds of talk and glimpses of things seen” that Ronald 
Firbank recreated not only the Caribbean island life of Prancing Nigger 
but also the provincial Central European court of The Flower Beneath the 
Foot and the “accent of Florence” in The Princess Zoubaroff. The New York 
Times’ review of Vainglory in October 1925 admired Firbank’s “character- 
istic orchestration of fashionable dialogue” and remarked that Oscar Wilde 
might well have envied it. Various critics also recognized the charm of Fir- 
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bank’s characters, whether duchesses and grand dames or primitive Cuna- 
Cuna folk. 

On the other hand, Wilson regretted that this “most habitually ‘suggestive’ 
living writer” succeeded in suggesting very little except “abstract indecent 
ideas.” Krutch in The Nation declared that Firbank made something com- 
pletely depraved of the adventures of his Mouth family in Prancing Nigger 
and compared the book in its elemental corruption with Daphnis and Chloe. 
In fact, Krutch divorced Firbank’s entire art from morality by saying that the 
novelist’s aesthetic attitude indicated neither moral nor immoral enthusiasm. 
The Dials notice of Prancing Nigger took the same pue by referring sin 
and virtue alike in Firbank to his unreality. 

Except for Herschel Brickell, who acknowledged Firbank’s mockery of 
civilization, all these critics denied the achievement of Firbank’s fiction. 
When they associated his fantasy and his supposed immorality, they denied 
a relationship between his techniques and his material. They disparaged him 
as a novelist with an observing intelligence, a novelist that inquired into sen- 
sual reality and converted his perceptions, modified of course by feeling, into 
the data of fiction. And yet some of these same reviewers admitted Firbank’s 
reliance on experience. According to Edmund Wilson the peculiar satisfaction 
to be derived from Firbank is in “the intensely and personally felt world of 
the first rate artist.” His novels, Wilson insisted, were “stitched together . . . 
from the precious scraps of experience.” Ben Ray Redman, writing for The 
International Book Review, also said that Firbank took his material from life 
but then added that his artificiality of treatment “removed the finished prod- 
uct from any contact with the actual as most of us know it.” 

Redman even recognized Ronald Firbank’s qualities as “purely literary.” 
But Redman failed to analyze the novels in support of his statement, al- 
though he already had his evidence in hand. He noted the paradox of the 
simple and primitive protagonists of Prancing Nigger enacting roles usually 
assigned to the artificial. He did not note something else. The fact that these 
roles for these protagonists ended inevitably in corruption and frustration 
disclosed Firbank’s acute observation of the artificial and sophisticated. By 
projecting his observation in terms of the unreal, Firbank offered an ironic 
comment on his own society. 

It is, like that in all his books, a comment on the moral profligacy of the 
civilized in Firbank’s post-war world. Prancing Nigger is exceptional among 
Firbank’s novels in its contrast between the instinctive and the raffiné. 
Usually he juxtaposed the values of Christianity with the intellectual and 
emotional separateness from responsibility that marks his gallery of impervi- 
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ous, self-indulgent characters absorbed in their bizarre passions. Cardinal 
Pirelli, Laura de Nazianzi, Mrs Shamefoot all err in the name of Christianity. 
And if they are unreal, fantastic, in an excessive world, so are their morals. The 
unreality and fantasy do not preclude a moral emphasis in Firbank’s fiction. 
On the contrary, they are his art, the method of his irony, in transmitting his 
highly moral reflections on the unreality of the values in the society that 
surrounded him. Firbank was sincere when he wrote to Van Vechten, “I am 
sometimes told I am a reincarnated Egyptian, or Greek, & although, alas, 
I can remember very little about it, it is pleasant to think of having perhaps 
lived in some more attractive Age than one’s ownl ” 

No one else went as far as The New York Times’ reviewer of 1924 who ad- 
mitted that if The Flower Beneath the Foot had a meaning he had missed it. 
But the truth is, even the most enthusiastic reviews had a puzzled, uncertain 
tone, an air of considering Firbank as much in a fashionable as in an artistic 
sense. It was the American counterpart'of English myth-making around Fir- 
bank. And it was more or less what he expected. He was entirely aware of 
the usual incomprehension of his whole meaning, of the exquisite logic of 
his content and structure. “My books in England are a cult,” he wrote in 
the first letter to Van Vechten. Firbank's remarks later included the tiresome 
emphasis on his supposed wickedness. When the American edition of The 
Flower Beneath the Foot appeared, he told Van Vechten that there were 
sure to be “hoots,” and then he added, 


but in Italy I shall not hear them! Dear Carl I owe you endless things & 
my distress would be acute if arrows meant for me went astray. You know 
my books are quite unconventional, & shock a lot of people ( even in Eng- 
land) & you were brave to champion them: I am dead and indifferent for 
myself & abuse amuses me & stimulates me to higher flights as my Car- 
dinal shall bear witness! . . . І mean to send you my photograph as San 
Sebastian, all darts, and reading the Brooklyn Eagle. 


In another letter he talked about his pleasure in the rude remarks that his 
books provoked from his relatives. When Brentano's rejection of Cardinal 
Pirelli forced him to produce it himself through Grant Richards, Ronald 
wrote to Van Vechten that he felt inclined to bring Pirelli back to life once 
more to address the “Publishers of London & New York in a final sermon: 
‘Open your minds, dear Friends, if not your pockets, but open I say to thee, 
both!” But Firbank found few publishers or readers to obey his cardinal's 
injunction. Inded, he doubted even Van Vechten's assessment of integration 
in subject and form. He doubted it from the moment he read the article in 
The Double Dealer, where Van Vechten wrote, “There is no sentimentalism 
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or irony in this work; hardly even cynicism.” About the sentimentalism and 
the cynicism, Firbank made no protest, and very likely Van Vechten was 
right — unless there is a trace of both in Firbank’s regretful merriment at 
the human condition. But in the matter of irony, Firbank apparently thought 
Van Vechten was mistaken and once said so with customary indirection 
when he slipped the remark, “& I have no irony, you think,” into a lot of lazy 
nonsense addressed to Van Vechten. 

For there can be no doubt about it; what Ronald Firbank did in a literary 
way, he did deliberately. In an age of the straightforward realism of such 
writers as Galsworthy and Bennett, Firbank projected his vision obliquely. 
Furthermore he did not expect to be understood in the way that they were. 
About The Flower he said to Van Vechten, “its parfum is what concerns me 
most, & if it is exotic & elusive & bafllingly embaumé, the gardener, (poor 
dear), will be glad." In other words his ambiguity was a part of his design, 
and as he told Stuart Rose, “I am all design — once I get going.” 

Apparently getting going for Ronald Firbank consisted, as it did for 
Joyce’s hero Stephen Dedalus, in naming names. Instead of work sheets and 
plot plans, the usual paraphernalia of a novelist’s composition, Firbank made 
lists of words in the eccentric but graphic combinations that characterize 
his discourse. His only published preface, that for Brentano’s edition of The 
Flower, describes the origin of the book in the attachment of two titles: one, 
“her Dreaminess, the Queen,” to an unknown woman seen late at night in a 
restaurant in Algiers and the other, “his Weariness, the Prince,” to an Arab 
boy asleep beside the warm sea. Around these, “figures & objects composed 
themselves.” Then, slowly, dialogue and characters to speak it came together 
in some imaginary Vienna, which was not a city but an objectification of a 
time and a point of view. Elsewhere Firbank associated Vienna with the 
“Maud Allen boom & the Straus cult and the minds of young boys turning 
wistfully from their studies of Greek,” and in his preface Vienna becomes an 
undefined present in which corruption and ambition are love's frustration 
and piety confounds virtue to become impiety. When he held all these things 
in his imagination, then he began to write The Flower Beneath the Foot. 

That meant hard, concentrated work. He invariably gave care and patience 
to his novels. In telling Rose about his construction of Cardinal Pirelli, Fir- 
bank made clear what pains he took to have it at once elaborate and con- 
densed. “I think nothing,” he said, “of fileing fifty pages down to make a 
brief, crisp paragraph, or even a row of dots!” This was important, for he 
intended that the Spanish novel should, as it did, cut “deeper than Choco- 
late.” His materials and his projection of them give so strong an impression 
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of gossamer that E. М. Forster seemed justified in his implications when he 
wondered about breaking a “butterfly, or even a beetle, upon a wheel.” 
Actually, however, the impression was the product of Firbank’s efficiency 
as a novelist; he first transformed his materials in his imagination and then 
rendered them with rigid control. In other words, Ronald Firbank was in- 
deed a serious writer or, as he phrased it, “like “Walter Базар Landor; or 
some old hack professional.” 

His professionalism kept him at work. Heedless of his inevitable reception, 
Firbank was no sooner done with one novel than he started the next. In fact, 
even as he commenced work on Cardinal Pirelli in September 1923, he had 
a plan for an American novel which he longed to write. But not until Novem- 
ber 1, 1925, did he actually start it. In a letter of that date from Shepheard's 
Hotel, Cairo, addressed to Grant Richards, Firbank said that he had that 
very morning begun a new novel on New York. Six weeks later, writing to 
Van Vechten, Firbank spoke again of this novel with his own version of 
New York and Palm Beach "for setting." After describing how he pitched 
a patasol and a folding table every morning in the Libyan desert, he said that 
he sat and pictured it all in the mirage. "So beautiful & poetic it seems some 
times," he wrote, "I begin to love it — especially Harlem. I am evolving a 
divine negress Aunt Andromeda & her friend — Mrs. Storykoff, married to 
a Pole who runs a dope-den off Grammercy Park." 

The New York novel is incomplete.” In that same letter to Van Vechten 
Firbank wrote, ^The sphinx has caught a cold." Very likely that marked the 
last downward trend of his wretched health, for in Rome on June 7, 1926, in 
his fortieth year, Ronald Firbank died. He left as his final fiction an imagina- 
tive and fantastic creation of the city in which he had existed most real- 
istically as a successful novelist. 


*The fragment exists in manuscript, the property of Colonel Thomas Firbank. According to 
report, he has plans for its eventual publication. 


An Honorable Mention for Mrs Zenger 


а By Emma Сонм 


Nathan Straus Young Adult Library 


FTER serving his apprenticeship to New York’s first printer, William 
Bradford, John Peter Zenger set up his shop in Kent County, Maryland, 
although no specimen of his work there has survived. He is known to have 
been married to Mary White, and to have had at least two children, but he 
returned to New York a widower and probably re-entered Bradford’s em- 
ployment in 1725. 

Soon afterwards he went into business for himself and married Anna 
Catherine Maule, about whose family and early years we have almost no 
information. Our surest guide to her character and accomplishments are 
those issues of The New-York Weekly Journal which she produced during 
her husband's imprisonment and for two years after his death. A distinction . 
between "editor" and “producer” is important in this case. A courageous 
wife, Mrs. Zenger is considered here as printer, publisher, and bookseller; 
industrious wielder of Colonial scissors and paste and writer of filler and 
advertisements. There is no evidence extant which actually proves the iden- 
tity of Zenger’s editor, or who wrote the “seditious libels" for which he was 
tried.? The writer agrees with Vincent Buranelli that Mrs. Zenger's was un- 
doubtedly not the creative mind of the Journal? But as he points out, she was 
the person who suffered most because of what happened to her husband and 
“in this sense she undeniably deserves an honorable mention. . . .” The writer 


Titles to which page references are made are listed in detail in the bibliography. Journal 
signifies The New-York Weekly Journal. 


1 Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt makes reference to "a recent study by Matt B. Jones" (The Book 
in America 41) which revealed that a Salem jury acquitted one Thomas Maule as not guilty 
of libel against government, church, and ministry in the publication of his Truth Held Forth. 
Preliminary geneological research into the Maule y does not reveal any relationship between 
Anna Catherine and Thomas, and at this time such speculation must be relinquished since 
similarity of name and character are insufficient to establish identity of pedigree. 


2 Kent Cooper has built his spirited novel Anna Zenger, Mother of Freedom on the assumption 
that Anna Catherine шт wrote the bulk of the Journals editorial matter. However, he is the 
first to admit cheerfully that there is not a shred of direct evidence to support this contention. 


3 Vincent Buranelli, in an article titled "The Myth of Anna Zenger," William and Mary Quarterl 
хш 2 (April 1956) 157-168, states his belief that James Alexander, a prominent New York 
lawyer and politician, was the g genius behind Loot Journal and notes that Alexander 
left a legacy of paper, notes and memoranda that proves this with “moral (if not mathematical) 
certainty.” This legacy is now in The New York Public Library, catalogued under the heading 
of “Alexander-Zenger papers,” and has been described by V. H. Paltsits in “Some Recent 
Manuscript Accessions,” Bulletin of The New York Public Library xxiv (1940) 523-526. 
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simply wishes to provide such mention and believes that the best way to do 
so is to take a close look at those issues of the Journal which she produced. 
The point of view, it will be seen, is a-political. 


Begun by Zenger in 1783, the Journal was in direct opposition to New 
York's Governor Cosby and to Bradford, whose Gazette was an administra- 
tion organ. Did Zenger feel that there would be no market for another New 
York paper which merely supported the status quo? Was he a mere puppet 
printer in the hands of astute opposition leaders? Some half-century after 
his death, Isaiah Thomas concluded that Zenger "appeared to have under- 
stood his business, and to have been a scholar, but he was not correct in the 
English language, especially in orthography." Indeed, one notes with dis- 
couragement that Zenger misdated the Journal's very first number.* Contain- 
ing “the Freshest Advices, Foreign and Domestick,” the Journal was a 4-page 
paper of small size (foolscap) that came out every "Munday." Rather crudely 
printed in type of the Caslon tradition, it was sometimes embellished with 
ornamental borders in which even paragraph and “hand” signs were used. 

Barely a year after the paper began, the subscribers experienced the first 
of several irregularities, On November 25 Zenger was obliged to publish an 
apology for skipping the issue of November 18, 1734. He explained that he 
had been arrested and imprisoned in the “common Goal” (sic) but that 
he had since secured the liberty of speaking through the “hole of the door" 
of the prison and that his wife and servants would act upon his instructions. 
The trial dragged on and the Journal appeared regularly under Mrs. Zenger's 
direction, although the imprint was unchanged. Only a single example of 
her hardships during this period is recorded in the Journals columns: 


The Person who has borrowed a Tin Ruling-Pen and Treble Ruler, such 
as are used by Stationers for ruling of blanck Books, of the Printer hereof, 
is desired to return it, he having occasion for the Same at present. 

N.B. The Memorandum to whom it was lent being not now in his 
prower [sic] is the Reason of his demanding it in this manner.5 


Three months later Zenger sent another message to his readers, begging 
them to excuse the early appearance of the August 2 issue. He explained 
that his trial was to be held on the following Monday and that “not only my 
Journeyman but also my two little Sons are Supoena'd as Evidences against 
me." When the issue of August 11, 1735, appeared, Zenger had been ac- 
quitted. Most of the text was devoted to Zenger's expression of thankfulness 


4 Number 1 of the Journal, Nov 5, 1733, was mis-dated "October 5, 1733." 
5 Journal May 26, 1785. 
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to Providence, with whom he promised never again to find fault. As material 
proof of his gratitude he announced that he would print the Charter of the 
City of New-York the following week. The physical characteristics of this 
issue certainly reflect its publisher's joy. Extraordinarily, it is printed in 
italics in larger than usual type, and the initial letter (taken from the body 
type) is surrounded with a tiny spread-eagle woodcut. 

As a reward for his services, Zenger was made public printer to the 
colony of New York in 1737 and in 1788 printer to the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture, although Oswald states that his lack of education and inefficiency as a 
craftsman soon cost him both positions. The New-York Weekly Journal 
continued on uneventfully until Zenger’s death at 49 in 1746. Although Mrs. 
Zenger now had six children, she took over the responsibilities of the paper 
and, to judge by her advertising, sought to expand the stationery and book- 
selling aspects of the business. Her previous experience and her neighbors’ 
good will were encouraging.’ Her imprint, which was in the usual position 
at the bottom of the Journal's fourth and last page, first appeared on Septem- 
ber 1, 1746: 

New-York: Printed by the Widow Cathrine Zenger, at the Printing office 

in Stone Street where Advertisements are taken in. 

In July of the following year she added “and all persons may be supplied 
with this Paper.” 

News continued to reach the Zenger office in the form of private letters con- 
fided to the press by friends and subscribers, foreign journals brought back 
with the packets, by Boston and Philadelphia papers and by reports from 
the prize ships taken by privateers. Such items usually took up the first two 
pages and part of the third, the balance of which was given over to customs 
information and government notices. The advertisements began at the bot- 
tom of page 3 and continued through the last page where the publisher’s 
own advertisements for books, stationery, and various services appeared. 
Mrs. Zenger seems to have brought up the standard of the paper's spell- 
ing, and she distinguished herself by once inserting notice of an erratum.® 


6 Oswald, John Clyde, Printing in the Americas 191. 
7 Journal Sep 1, 1746: 

The widow of the late Mr. John Peter Zenger, mr E continue Publishing the Paper, 
hopes that the Gentlemen who have been the Deceased’s kind Benefactors will still continue 
to be such in encouraging the said Paper as before. They may still be supplied with all sorts 
of Blanks of any Kind, ai All sorts of Printing Work done reasonable and in the best manner 
at the said Printing-Office in Stone-Street. 

8 Journal May 25, 1747: 

Errata in our last, Fourth Page, first Column, fourth line, instead of Leagues to Leagues; 

read Leagues to Leward. | 
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Just one illustration is found in the numbers she issued. This was a one-inch 
square woodcut of a two-masted ship which was used in an advertisement 
for “Gentlemen, Sailors and others” who might be inclined to go on a priva- 
teer cruise.? 

There were difficulties with subscribers, although no one could rightfully 
accuse Mrs. Zenger of impatience. On August 24, 1747, she appealed to all 
those in arrears "to Pay off their arrearage, to enable the Printer to keep the 
Press going." But on July 25, one year later, she was forced to remind them: 


All distant Customers who are in arrear for this Journal more than one 
Year, are desired to pay off the same with all convenient Speed. 


Other difficulties must have proved more exasperating, because on Septem- 
ber 28, 1747, another general announcement was necessary: 


This is to acquaint the Public that some Evil Minded Persons have been 
pleased to spread a report abroad that the Widow Zenger, Publisher of 
this Paper, had entirely dropped the Printing Business, etc. This is there- 
fore to give Notice, that the said Report is Notoriously False, and that the 
said Widow still continues the Printing Business, where any Person may 
have their work done reasonable, in a good Manner, and with Expedition. 


That Mrs. Zenger's shop was something of a community center is evidenced 
by the announcement of services of an extra-publishing nature which she 
offered to her readers. By enquiring of the printer, a subscriber could learn 
further particulars about the sale of "a Healthy Strong Negro Woman that 
can do all manner of Household Work . . . N.B. She has a Child with her." 10 
Householders were supplied with valuable advance information on scarce 
commodities: 

Very good Canary Wine, to be sold in Stone-Street, New-York. Enquire 
of the Printer hereof. 


Neither did Mrs. Zenger deny to her readers any possible assistance in their 
ailments: 


This is to inform all Gentlemen and others that are addicted with the 
Rheumatick Pains, Scitia, Hip, Gout, or any other Pain in the Joints of a 
long Continuance they may have Relief, and be cur'd in less then four 


9 "This little illustration is in the Tourna! Јов 6, 1748. The cut bears a strong resemblance to that 
in "the world's most intrinsically valuable piece of пыш — the 1856 one-cent issue British 
Guiana postage stamp. Oswald tells us further that the cut for the stamp was borrowed from the 
ship news column of the Royal Gazette in British Guiana. 

10 Journal Sep 28, 1747. 

11 Journal Apr 27, 1747. 
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Hours Time with the assistance of God. By me Bartle Murfoy, living at 
John Flood's in Eastchester, or Enquire of the Printer of this Paper, where 
you will be further informed.!? 


Perhaps, although such services were time-consuming, they did no harm to 
Mrs. Zengers stationery business. Among the items available were blank 
books, apprentices and servants indentures, powers of attorney "with or 
without a will,” bills of sale for Negroes and for vessels, bills of lading, and 
arbitration bonds.!? One item which was repeatedly advertised was “bonnet 
paper either single or double." This appears to have been a pasteboard stock 
of about the thickness used for tickets.!* 

It is doubtful that binding was done in Mrs. Zenger’s shop. This may have 
been consigned to Henry De Foreest, one of John Peter Zenger's apprentices, 
who advertised "Books neatly Bound, Gilded and Lettered" in early numbers 
of the Journal. 

Frequently the Journal carried advertisements of books for sale at the 
printer's office. Examination of these titles reveals that, although the Declara- 
tion of Independence was still more than a quarter of a century away, the 
customers' interest lay not so much in belles-lettres as in rebellion. In works 
dealing with the Jacobite uprisings then taking place in England, Mrs. Zenger 
offered an impartial selection of recent books from abroad. She carried a work 
about the valiant Earl of Kilmarnock !5 who donned a cap of Scotch plaid the 
moment before he was beheaded — but she also had for sale the Chronicles 
of William, Duke of Cumberland,’* who fought the Jacobites in the Scottish 
highlands with merciless severity. 

Mrs. Zengers most ambitious pre-publication advertising campaign was 
for The Congress of the Beasts," a pseudonymously published English satire 
on the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle that ended the War of the Austrian Succes- 


12 Journal Sep 14, 1747. 
18 Journal Feb 8, 1747. 
14 Craigie, À Dictionary of Americanisms. 
15 In the Journal Apr 27, 1747, this item is advertised as a “Genuine and Authentick Account 
of the Behavior and Dying Words of the Lord Balmerino and the Earl of Kilmarnock who were 
Beheaded on Tower-Hill. . . ." Possibly this was not Ње item's exact title. The nearest comparable 
title listed in the British Museum catalog of printed books is: 
Observation on the two accounts lately published [by J. Ford and J. Foster] of the be- 
haviour of William, . . . Earl of Kilmarnock and of Arthur . . . Lord Balmerino . . . at the 
place of execution. London 1746. 


16 The advertisements in the Journal during March and April 1747 for this title are almost 
identical with the entry in the British Museum catalog: 
Anderson, John G. 
Book of the chronicles of His Royal Highness, William, Duke of Cumberland, being an 
account of the rise and progress of the present Rebellion. Edinburgh 1740. 
17 The British Museum catalog identifles fhe author as J. J. Heidegger, and the place of pub- 
lication as London 1748. 
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sion. This conflict, known in the colonies as King George’s War, had touched 
off a series of continental wars in which France joined against England, but 
which neither side prosecuted vigorously in America. The Aix-la-Chapelle 
treaty was considered inconclusive. Among the members of The Congress of 
the Beasts, which was “under the mediation of the Goat,” were “the Fox, the 
Ass Wearing a Lion’s Skin, the Horse, the Tigress and other Quadrupedes at 
War.” Mrs. Zenger added a weighty and significant phrase to her advertise- 
ment: Veluti in speculo (as if in a mirror). 

One of 1747s sensational events was the French capture of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, in which the French incurred heavy losses and then took revenge on 
the people of the Dutch city. No doubt there was interesting publishing lore 
behind Mrs. Zenger's own publication of a book called The Cries of the Op- 
pressed, or Herod's Cruelty Displayed, "composed by one who was Wounded 
at the siege and an Eye Witness of the affair." 18 

Mrs. Zenger continued to advertise (one imagines with pride) the sale of 
the New York city charter, as well as other works relative to New Jersey 
legislation. Of course, the best-seller of the day was Benjamin Franklin's 
Poor Richard's Almanack. We cannot tell if Mrs. Zenger stocked it, but we 
do know that she published an almanac by John Nathan, Philomath, from 
1747 to 1750. (There is no record of her husband's ever having engaged in 
similar activity.) To the 1747 edition of Nathan's Almanack there were added 
"upwards of Forty choice Receipts for the care of Many Diseases to which 
Horses are liable." 1? In the advertisement of the 1748 edition * it was ex- 
plained that although the zodaical predictions were "fitted to the Vertex of 
the City of Perth Amboy in New-Jersey, they may without sensible error 
serve all the Provinces Adjacent from Newfoundland to South Carolina." 
Perhaps this constitutes the sole instance of Perth Amboy's consideration as 
the world's center. Completely characteristic of the colonial interest in prac- 
tical handbooks was Mrs. Zengers publication, in 1747, of The Country 
Mans Help and Traders Friend, by J.N.H., Accomptant. This item was 
comfortingly subtitled “a pocket companion for debtor and creditor, buyer 
and seller.” 


18 Journal May 80, 1748: 
Lately published and Sold by the Printer hereof: The Cries of the essed, or Herod's 
cruelty displayed, at the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom by the French, after a siege of two 
months and 2 days, whereby they lost upwards of 15,000 men, and for ee they 
Massacreed all the city, men, women and children. Composed by one who was Wound 
at the siege, and an Eye Witness of the affair. 
Also listed by Evans as a Zenger imprint. 
19 Advertised in the Journal Feb 2, 1746. Note that although John Peter Zenger was publishing 
the paper at this time, Catherine Zenger’s name appeared on the almanac’s imprint. 
20 Journal Sep 28, 1747. 21 Journal Dec 21, 1747. Listed in Evans. 
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Although Mrs. Zenger was the only woman bookseller in New York during 
1746-1748, the Widow Bradford in Philadelphia and the Widow (James) 
Franklin in Rhode Island were her colleagues. As Wroth points out, it was 
a wholesome custom of the time, rather than a peculiarity of the place, for 
women to take over as managers of printing establishments when the neces- 
sity arose. However, the necessity of Mrs. Zenger’s continuing in business 
was no longer present when John Zenger, son of John Peter Zenger and his 
first wife, came of age. Perhaps John Zenger is unique among American 
printers in that he served his apprenticeship to his step-mother. 

In December 1748, John Zenger’s imprint appeared in The New-York 
Weekly Journal. With youthful enterprise, he announced that advertise- 
ments would be taken in at a moderate rate.® A stern and businesslike attitude 
is indicated in an advertisement that appeared in this first issue and which 
librarians will appreciate as one of our earliest examples of an overdue notice: 

The She-Person that has borrowed Mr. Thomas Browns Works from a 


Gentleman She is well acquainted with, is desired to return them speedily 
to the Printer hereof. 


Young Zenger, however, died in June 1751, and the Journals final number 
is dated March 18 of that year. One of his last advertisements indicates that 
his mother was not in complete retirement, and that she was still engaged 
to some extent in the business of bookselling: 


To Be Sold: The Charter of the City of New-York, by the Widow Cathrine 
Zenger, near Harmanus Rutgers on Golden Hill. . . .% 


No doubt feeling that the paper was in good hands, Anna Catherine Zenger 
had gone to live in the countryside near New York and this is the last evidence 
we have in the Journal of her busy, useful life. In addition, it is interesting 
to note that Harmanus Rutgers was one of the jurors who had helped to 
acquit John Peter Zenger. 


23 Journal Dec 12, 1748. 
38 Journal Sep 24, 1750. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY IN BOOKS Main Lossy 
An exhibition of books, sheet music, poetry, and cartoons, centering in The New 
York Public Library. April 13 through June 30. : 


LUSATIANS — THE SMALLEST SLAVIC NATION Ѕесомр FrLoon CORRIDOR 


An exhibition concerning the language, literature, and folklore of the smallest Slavic 
nation, known also as the Sorbians or Wends. May 1 through June 30. 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION: 1957-1958 Room 318 
A selection of acquisitions of the last two years: manuscripts, autograph letters, books. 
VERY YOUNG ARTISTS . CENTRAL Сипряим'в Room 


An exhibition of children’s paintings sponsored by the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion including paintings from all sections of the country. Through May. 
HELEN SEWELL : CENTRAL Снп.раем'в Room 


A memorial exhibition of her works, which includes sketches and drawings for the 
books she illustrated, paintings, and pages from her notebooks, Opens June 9. 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL BICENTENARY EXHIBITION Music Room 


Manuscripts of Handel’s early German work with "ciem and other material illus- 
trative of London in Handel's time. Through June 21. 


MOISHE OYSHER MEMORIAL EXHIBIT Main Lossy — Wesr WALL 


A memorial exhibit for the Jewish dramatic singer and cantor who died in November 
1958. Through May. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW YORK SEASON, 1958-1959 | Mam Lossy — Wesr War 
Theatre Collection exhibit, June 1 through September 30. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE Print GALLERY 
Seventy-five prints and some drawings from the 18th century to the present. 

HUNTING AND FISHING Room 323 
Sporting Books from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF TOBACCO Room 324 
Rare maps from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 

HISTORICAL VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES Tap Froon Conumon NonrR 


Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS : Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1986. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamo Froon Совигров 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First FLoon Conmpon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Front Matter 


Professor Fogel’s caveats and critique 
of essays in our Internal Evidence series 
conclude in this issue. Rebuttals are 
expected from Professors Sherbo and 
Lord in July, assuring a warm summer. 


Many Splendored Bibliography 


“Bibliography today has assumed so 
many hues that it would take . . . more 
Шап... twenty minutes . . . merely to 
classify the variations.” In less time than 
that, Dr Stanley Pargellis, the learned 
librarian of Chicago's 
Newberry, recently 
made a brave and 
ringing plea for the 
one kind of bibliog- 
apy most needed: 
selective, annotated, 
creatively critical, and 
(rarest hue of all) 
wittily brief. 
This is the kind we 
to get for our 
Bulletin, and we know 
how scarce the species 
is; so we were heart- 
warmed to hear this 
clear call uttered — 
first when we listened 
to Dr Pargellis at the 
annual meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society, and again when we read him 
in the Society's Papers (1лп, 15-20). 
“I am asking only for courage and imag- 
ination,” says he, and it is our editorial 
hope that many who possess both will 
now come forward. He asks for “life 
rafts” to save us in the “mounting ocean 
of books.” “The one compelling need 
today” is for terse, judicious, one-main- 
entry listings of the good books and the 
less bad (sic), cut off altogether from 
the really bad. “Scholars are not defini- 
tive; nor should bibliographers expect 
to be. What they can do is give guid- 





ance to a generation badly in need of it.” 

We quite agree that all extant genera- 
tions need guidance: witness our very 
critically selected annual lists of Chil- 
dren’s Books Suggested as Holiday 
Gifts, of Books for the Teen Age, and 
our five-month News menus of imagina- 
tively organized reading suggestions 
for adults, leisured or pressed. 

By one part of Dr Pargellis’ persuad- 
ings, therefore, our institutional pride 
was offended as well as our sense of the 
complicatedness of things. Reaching for 
an example of the 
kind of listing that is 
not selective, anno- 
tated, critical, he cited 
the List of Works in 
The New York Pub- 
lic Library Relating to 
Scotland, which took 
up a two-part Bulletin 
in 1914 and ran to 
1,233 pages as a sep- 
arate: a monument of 
an era not unlamented 
by those of us who 
live in the shadow of 
Wilberforce Eames 
and Victor Paltsits. 
After all, the guide 
one needs depends on 
the goal one seeks. Wanting only “to 
find some good books on Scotland," Dr 
Pargellis wisely "gave up within three 
minutes." In the same mood any of us 
would rush past the uncreative printed 
catalogues of the Library of Congress or 
British Museum with a shudder. Unim- 
aginative and useless when you need a 
life raft is a thousand-page chart of the 
holdings of a whole oceanic subject area. 
Contrariwise, if what you are after is a 
particular cargo of sunken treasure, the 
most exhaustive and unimaginative 
chart of the right stretch of ocean-bot- 
tom is the guide you need. The other day 
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e questions the compilers of the volume - 


. bad no reason to anticipate. (They 
. needed only the virtues Dr Pargellis 
.. considers deadly: fear "lest something 
_ be omitted," an eye for “accuracy of 
entry, and the “stolid” patience to 
< make a 9,000-entry index.) 
< This Library unfortunately has not, 
as Dr Pargellis suggests, "for many years 
з... published lists of its tremendous 
holdings under various subject head- 
. ings." Step away from Scotland and 
_ shorthand and а few other mapped 
_ areas and you may have to come to New 
< York to discover what books and wrecks 
_ of books are charted only in our cards 
and ín no published volumes. Uncritical 
_ and unimaginative these great listings 
E may be, but let us trust they are not 
. selective. 
Old Publications 
.. Years ago the List of Works on Scotland 
went out of print, but The Shorthand 
Collection volume is still for sale (at 
$2 here, though we have recently no- 
|». ticed it at double that price on Fourth 
_ Avenue). Our 1959 list of NYPL Publi- 
. cations in Print (24 pages) is just out, 
апа free for asking. Below we list some 
Eames and Paltsits books still in print, 
beginning with A Letter of Columbus 
on the Discovery of America, published 
in 1892 and still here to be discovered 
anew. We add an unannotated but im- 
aginatively select list of our various- 
hued bibliographies still in supply: . 









Eames, A Letter of Columbus on the Discovery: 
of America: A Facsimile of the Pictorial Edi- _ 
2s Oldest Four . ur a 4 
vide of e шен February 1949 to January 1952 he 
served on the Library’s Law Committee. 


tion with . 


... (Trustees of the Lenox Library, 1892: 


62 p, cloth, $2.50) 









Eames, Description of a Wood Engraving Ilus- —— 
trating the South American Indians (plate, — 





fine double spread; 1922: 104) 


` Paltsits, Washington's Farewell Address (de- | v 


luxe, color plate, collotype facs, cloth, 1935: 
$12.50) 


Paltsits, Narrative of American Voyages and 
Travels of Captain William Owen, R.N. ... 
1766-1771 (169 p, 18 maps etc, 1942: 
$1.75) 


Ida A. Pratt, Ancient Egypt: Sources of Infor- . 
mation in The New York Public Library 
(486 p, 1924: $2.75); Supplement (340 р, 
1942 $2.50) 

Modern Egypt (820 p, 1929: $2.50) 


Haskell, Provengal Literature & Language: 
A List of References (885 p, 1925: $3) 


Gamble, The Development of Scenic Art and 
Stage Machinery: A List of References 
(281 p, 1928: $2.50) 


Eames, First Year of Printing in New York 
(25 p, 17 pl, 1928: 50¢) 

Black, Ethiopica & Amharica: A List of Works 
(86 p, 1928: 75¢) 

Coleman, The Bible in English Drama: An 
Annotated List (212 p, 1981: $1) ` 


Stokes and Haskell, American Historical Prints, 
Early Views of American Cities (118 col- 
lotype plates, 1933: $2.50) 


Black, A Calendar of Cases of Witchcraft in 
Scotland, 1510-1727 (102 p, 1938; 75¢) 
French Printing through 1650 . . . A check list 

(102 p, 1938: $1.25) 


Burke, The Literature of Slang, intro by Eric 
Partridge (180 p, 1939: $1.50) 





New Publications 
A Critical Bibliography of Works by and about 
Francis Thompson (37 p, 756) 


Literature and the Other Arts: A Select. Bibliog- 
raphy, 1952-1958 (37 p, $1) ee 


John Foster Dulles ple 

We record with. sorrow. the death on 
May 24 of John Foster Dulles, a Trustee 
of the Library from 1945 to 1952 and 
thereafter an Honorary Trustee. From 
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Marie Thérése Subligny, ballerina of the French Académie, who caused a sensation in London. 
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The History of Ballet in England, 1660-1740" 
By Iran KYRLE FLETCHER 


AM asking you to join me on a journey of exploration. I can offer you 

glimpses of many revealing and unusual facts, but I assure you that the 
exploration is into a period and a subject which have still the nature of a 
jungle in which there are few reliable guides and fewer accurate maps. I 
place myself in the position of your guide with considerable misgiving, but 
I hope that the story of ballet in England from 1660 to 1740 will rouse your 
curiosity as it has roused mine and that something in the nature of a con- 
nected story will emerge. 

During the Commonwealth the public performance of entertainments of 
dancing almost ceased. I say “public performance" advisedly because. there 
is evidence that even the bitter opposition of the Puritans did not succeed 
in stamping out dancing entirely. It was still practised in the schools; it 
was even encouraged by the Inns of Court. In 1663 Samuel Pepys engaged 
Mary Ashwell as a companion to his wife and in April of that year they 
walked in the fields by the river, gathering cowslips, while Mary told them 
of the parts she had played in the masques at Chelsea School “six or seven 
years ago,” that is, in 1656 or 1657. A few days earlier Pepys had recorded 
that the girl was a fine dancer. In 1653 Luke Channel, a famous dancing 
master, organised a private entertainment for the Portuguese Ambassador, 
at which Shirley’s Cupid and Death was performed. Shirley wrote-that “the 
Gentlemen that perform’d the Dance shew'd themselves Masters of their 
quality.” But the outstanding proof of the popularity of dancing at what 
we have always thought of as an unfavourable time was the fact that the 
most famous English book in the whole of dance literature was published 


* The Woodward Lecture, delivered in Yale University Library, Monday, 9 March 1959. 
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in 1651, two years after the establishment of the Commonwealth. This was 
John Playford's English Dancing Master. The author hurried his book into 
print “in spite of the unpropitious times," because a piracy was in the press. 
Dr C. B. Oldman has suggested that the leakage occurred because Mrs Play- 
ford kept a school at which the dances were taught. It cannot fail to be a cause 
of surprise that these country dances, the richest fruit of rural gaiety, should 
have been made available for all to study, learn, and practise during the days 
of bleak condemnation of social pleasures. 

The fact that it is possible to find evidence of dance activity between 1649 
and 1660 does not, I think, invalidate the contention that these were almost 
barren years in the history of theatrical dancing. Coming after the sociable 
graces of the Jacobean and Caroline masques — in which the entertainment 
flowed out into the auditorium to envelop all the spectators in a final dance 
— there was a gap which might easily have resulted in a break of continuity. 
A new incentive was required, not merely a return to the old tradition. This 
incentive was found in a powerful form in the person of a pleasure-loving 
monarch who had spent years of exile in the most cultivated city of Europe, 
Paris. It is probable that Charles II was present when the young Louis XIV 
made his first appearance as a stage-dancer in Le Ballet Royal de la Nuit in 
1653. He certainly was amongst those who saw the ballet of Thetys et Pelée 
at le Petit Bourbon a year later, and he must have recognized the new theat- 
rical features of the opera-ballet, in which the social dances were formalised, 
professionalised, taken behind the proscenium arch, used to decorate an 
opera, but not made an integral part of its plot. 

As soon as the King returned to England in 1660 the tide of pleasure began 
to flow and dancing was on the crest of the wave. Within three months of his 
return Charles had "divertissements of dancing before him" at Whitehall, 
and in September 1660 Pepys visited a dancing meeting in Broad Street, 
organized by Luke Channel, where he saw good dancing. In the same year 
Channel is mentioned in a satirical work, Select City Queries, as “a hop mer- 
chant,” that is, in canting phrase, a dancing master. Pepys, in November 
1662, bought the Book of Country Dances from Playford in preparation for 
the arrival of Mrs Gosnell to be his wife’s companion. This young woman, a 
fine dancer, stayed only a few days and left to become an actress, singer, and 
dancer at the Duke's Playhouse. On 31st December in the same year, 1662, 
there was a Royal Ball at Court, of which Pepys gives a vivacious description, 
important because the dances mentioned — the Bransle and the Coranto — 
are those which were in a few years to be incorporated into the opera-ballets. 
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Within a few months, Mrs Pepys, shamed by the dancing proficiency of 
Mary Ashwell, had decided to take lessons from Francis Pendleton. Samuel 
himself started lessons ten days later and grumbled that he was obliged to 
give him ten shillings entry money. It seems that ordinary people were taken ' 
with a craze for dancing to such an extent that, even in this lotos-eating 
society, the Master of the Revels, Sir Henry Herbert, wished in 1664 to have 
power to control dancing schools and especially “to bind them against mixt 
dancing & other practices which begetts a scandalous report of them.” 

The earliest reference to a ballet after the Restoration is in 1665, when 
the Great Hall at Whitehall was converted into a theatre for the performance 
of The Queen's Ballet. Unfortunately, no records of this entertainment seem 
to have survived. Most of the stage dancing, at this time, was confined to 
divertissements in plays or operas. In 1664 Mrs Gosnell was dancing in The 
Rivals at the Duke's House and three years later Pepys saw with delight 
“little Mrs. Davis did dance a jig after the end” of Caryll’s The English 
Princess. In 1667 and 1668 Jo Hayns, called by the same diarist "the incom- 
parable dancer of the King's House," was giving the first performances of 
his highly colourful career. One effect of these composite entertainments 
was that London saw professional female dancers twenty years before they 
appeared at the Paris Opera. But it is true that Moll Davis and the other early 
performers were not solely dancers, and English audiences had to wait until 
1700 before they saw a ballerina in the sense in which we understand the 
term today. 

The development of ballroom dancing and the comparative neglect of 
theatrical dancing in the first twelve years of the reign of Charles II may be 
attributed, on the one hand, to the King's delight in dancing bransles and 
corantos, and on the other to his lack of ambition to rival his uncle, Louis XIV, 
as a stage dancer. The flowering of opera-ballets in the English theatres had 
to wait for a royal patron, as had been the case in France. He was found in 
the person of James Crofts, Duke of Monmouth, the King's illegitimate son 
by Lucy Walter. He was born in 1649 and during the period 1660-1669, when 
Pepys was keeping his diary, there are many references to this handsome 
boy's passion for dancing. As he grew up his father doted upon him, with the 
result that in 1670, when he came of age, he was appointed Captain-General 
of the Forces. We are not concerned with his prowess as a soldier, but we 
cannot neglect the curious intermingling of political and theatrical events. 
In 1672 Monmouth was sent to France in charge of the British troops loaned 
to Louis XIV for his campaign against Holland. It was that same year that 
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Lully, whose extraordinary talents bridged the gulf between music and the 
theatre, was made director of the Paris Opéra. His first production after his 
appointment was of his own work, Les Fétes de l'Amour. At a special per- 
formance given before the King the eight parts were danced by three French 
noblemen, the Duke of Monmouth, and four professional dancers, of whom 
the only one whose name is significant for our purpose here was St André. 


BEFORE WE pursue the interesting and important partnership of Mon- 
mouth and St André from Paris to London, it may be helpful to pause and 
consider the nature of these entertainments that Lully was creating with 
such powerful success in Paris and which were soon to be introduced to Lon- 
don. These opera-ballets or Ballets de Cour were of a mixed nature. They con- 
tained singing, dancing, and instrumental interludes. The dancing often 
occupied a large place but was usually merely decorative. A tradition which 
began early in the 17th century continued so long — deep into the 18th cen- 
tury — that it became almost a formal routine, consisting of a passepied in 
the prologue, a musette in the first act, a tambourin in the second, a chaconne 
in the last act. Louis IV disliked all swift dances and had a special regard for 
the chaconne, a noble, stately, melancholy dance, possibly derived from the 
liturgical dances of Spain. The royal taste demanded that this dance should 
come at the climax of the entertainment. Lully had much to do with establish- 
ing this tradition. Certainly he bowed to the royal wishes by writing cha- 
connes, gliding, deliberate and stately, at the end of many of his opera-ballets. 

It is certain that Lully had an imaginative understanding of the use of 
mimed movement by choeurs or groups, who did not dance in the usual 
sense, but gave what the Abbé Dubos called jeu muet. The groups were 
strictly forbidden to do a single dance step for these mimed passages. For 
their creation and rehearsal Lully used a special master of pantomime, in the 
antique sense, named Olivet, whose interesting activities were recorded only 
by Dubos, the credit for the formal dances in Lully's works being given to 
Beauchamps and other famous members of the Académie Royale de la Danse. 

One of the most remarkable of these attempts to render a physical state or 
spiritual mood through movement was the funeral procession in Psyche by 
Lully and Moliére, produced in Paris at the Salle des Machines in 1671. This 
was the opera-ballet which Betterton, who probably saw the original produc- 
tion, selected to produce at the Duke's Theatre in Dorset Garden. Shadwell 
wrote the words and the music was by Locke and Draghi. The dances were 
directed by St André, who also appeared in them himself. He was still a 
young man with thirty years of activity before him. His appearance with the 
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Duke of Monmouth at Paris in 1672 was undoubtedly the cause of his visit 
to England. In A Comparison between Two Stages it is stated that he was 
brought from France by the Duke of Monmouth, “a good judge of dancing 
and a good dancer himself,” who persuaded the theatre to put him on. But 
Hart and Mohun, two of the principal actors of the time, were so good that 
people would not be interrupted to see the best master of dancing in Europe. 
It was said that an opera was being prepared at the Duke’s Theatre, that 
St André was to have a pension from the King and an appointment as Master 
of the Compositions for Ballets. St André and the other French dancers who 
came with him probably did not arrive until late in 1674, in time for the re- 
hearsals of both Psyche and Crowne’s Calisto. While Shadwell’s opera-ballet 
was being produced at the public theatre, Crowne’s sumptuous masque for 
Mary and Anne, the daughters of the Duke of York, both of them future 
Queens of England, was given for a series of performances at the Great Hall 
in Whitehall. The French dancers appeared in both productions, St André 
being the principal dancer in both. Further evidence is needed before we 
can be sure that he was the Royal Composer of Ballets. He certainly directed 
the dances in Psyche, but Josias Priest (of whom more will be said shortly) 
devised the dances in Calisto. For this service he was paid £100. There is no 
record of what St André received for dancing in it but the other French 
dancers received £5 each, A larger fee of £10 was given to Isaac, who is listed 
as the first of the English dancers in Calisto. 

This masque, the last, most elaborate, and most expensive of this line of 
Stuart entertainments, was a play with singing and dancing confined to the 
prologue ‘and the intermédes. The performers were drawn from both the 
court and the theatre. The two princesses acted and danced in it, the Duke 
of Monmouth and other noblemen danced in the entrées, the French dancers, 
English dancers, Moll Davis, and other professional players appeared. It is 
an important production in the history of seventeenth century ballet both 
in itself and for the light it throws on the activities of Monmouth, St André, 
Priest, and Isaac. Isaac was a dancer and dancing-master about whom it 
would be important to know much more than we do. His name and the fact 
that contemporaries called him “Monsieur” suggest that he was a French- 
man. Yet in the manuscript list of payments to the dancers in Calisto his name 
heads the list of the English dancers. It is possible that he belonged to a 
family of foreign musicians who had made their home in England since early 
in the seventeenth century. His position amongst the dancers in Calisto was 
probably of special significance as he was dancing-master to the Princess 
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Anne, then a child of ten. In 1682 Evelyn’s daughter, Mary, “began to learn 
music of Signor Bartholomeo, and dancing of Monsieur Isaac, reputed the 
best masters.” Soon after his death, which must have occurred about 1720, 
it was said that he was the prime master in England for forty years and that 
he was styled the Court Dancing Master. There is a considerable gap in our 
knowledge of his activities from the reference in Evelyn’s diary, 1682, until 
his former pupil came to the throne as Queen Anne. Then, each February 
from 1708 to 1714 he wrote a dance to be performed before the Queen at 
St James’s Palace on her birthday. 

Josias Priest, the deviser of the dances in Calisto, is another master of 
whom our glimpses are tantalisingly intermittent. He was dancing in Sir 
Martin Mar-All at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1667. Two years later he was ap- 
prehended for performing without the license of the Marshal of Music, so 
presumably he was a Royal Musician. In the 1670s he was making his mark 
in the world of theatrical dancing — in 1678 he helped Luke Channel to de- 
vise the dances in the operatic version of Macbeth and himself danced in it at 
the Duke’s Theatre. This is the last record of Priest’s personal appearance on 
the stage that I have found, so it was probably to this period that John Weaver 
was referring when he wrote of Priest in 1712 that he was “the greatest master 
of grotesque dancing that has appear'd on our stage.” As we have seen, he 
was responsible for the dances in Calisto in 1075. This connection with 
royalty may not have been without its value to his career as it now turned in 
the direction of fashionable schoolmastering. In November 1680 he left the 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields and took over a boarding school for young 
ladies in a house in Chelsea. About December 1689 the girls of his school had 
the distinction of giving the first performance (preceding its first profes- 
sional performance by some eleven years) of one of the masterpieces of 
music-drama — Purcell's Dido and Aeneas. The close working relation be- 
tween Purcell and Priest is still to be explored, but the facts that in Dido 
Purcell succeeded for the only time in his life in achieving his ambition of 
making an opera which would be "a story sung with proper action," and that 
this performance led to collaborations between the composer and the danc- 
ing-master in King Arthur and The Faery Queen, both at Dorset Garden in 
1692 — these two facts suggest that Priest may have a claim to be considered 
an active partner with Purcell in the process of welding music and movement. 

Reference has already been made to Jo Hayns. I confess that I have failed 
to make a plausible chronology of the facts given to us by various contem- 
poraries, especially the anonymous author of The Life of Jo Hayns, who 
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were more anxious to entertain us with anecdotes of his Rabelaisian behav- 
iour than to offer solid evidence of his achievements. If only part of their 
stories are true, these achievements are by no means negligible. We know 
that Pepys saw him dancing in 1667 and thought highly of his performance. 
There is little doubt that he left England shortly afterwards (that, in fact, 
he was forced to leave) and that in 1670 he was attached to the Court of 
Louis XIV at St Germain-en-Laye. There he diverted the King by his per- 
formance of several English dances. I wonder if it is unreasonable to think 
that Hayns may have been the Englishman who introduced country dances 
into France. They rapidly became gallicised as contredanses and were re- 
exported to England. Vuillier says an English dancing master took them 
across the Channel about 1710, but it is difficult to know what other English 
dances pleased Louis XIV in 1670, especially in the light of Playford's pub- 
lication of the dances in 1651. We are on slightly more secure ground in 
accepting the strong possibility that Hayns danced in the first performance 
of Moliére's Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme at Chambord, 14th October 1670. 
During the prolific period of the first half of the 1670s he was back in London, 
acting, dancing, and directing the dances in Shadwell's operatic version of 
The Tempest at Dorset Garden. About 1685 he was making another of his 
compulsory journeys to the Continent. It is said that he visited Florence, 
taking advantage of the fact that the Prince of Tuscany, before whom he had 
danced in London in 1669, had succeeded to the dukedom as Cosimo III. 
This unconfirmed record includes the claims that he danced before the court 
at Florence, became dancing master to Ferdinand and Anna, the young 
prince and princess, went to Rome where he was employed by the English 
ambassador, and danced before the Pope, who caused his portrait to be 
painted holding the Pope's picture in his hand. ` 

It would be unwise, in view of the story which will unfold when we pass 
on to the events of the eighteenth century, to leave this earlier period with- 
out a reference to another and very different visitor to England during this 
exciting and crowded time of the 1670s. In April 1673 Tiberio Fiorillo, the 
great Scaramuccio, paid his first visit to London. His was by no means the 
first Commedia dell'Arte company to come there (the records go back at 
least two hundred years earlier), but he was one of the greatest of these 
extraordinary performers whose unique mixture of improvisation, mime, 
and music influenced the entertainments of every country in Europe. It is 
difficult for us to recapture the nature of their performance or to understand 
what manner of men and women these were, who seem little better than va- 
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grant tumblers and performing gypsies but who, like Nicolo Barbieri in 
La Supplica, could write a penetrating treatise on their peculiar type of 
danced acting, or like Isabella Andreini could achieve with her acting such 
honour and renown that the City of Lyons sent the civic mace-bearers to her 
funeral in Italy as a mark of profound respect, or like this Fiorillo who came 
to England four times in five years, between 1673 and 1677, each time at the 
invitation of the King, travelling always in the Royal yacht, never performing 
in the public theatres but in the highly favoured surroundings of the Court. 
These were the performers who brought from Italy and Spain such important 
ingredients of the seventeenth century ballet as the chaconne and the passa- 
caglia. In 1675, when Evelyn saw Scaramuccio act before the King at White- 
hall, there is a record in the Lord Chamberlain’s accounts of a fee paid for 
writing out the music “of a chaccon danced at the Scaramoucha.” You will 
recall, in passing, that Evelyn says he had seen Fiorillo act before in Italy, 
that he was not averse from seeing the most excellent of that kind of folly, 
but that he was scandalised by the King’s permitting the general public to 
pay to see the performances, “never so before at Court-diversions.” Even 
within a few years of the visits of Fiorillo England must have given an essen- 
tially national flavour to these beautiful and solemn imported dances. In 1689 
Salvatore Mazzella published at Rome some Passagagli Flebili (“Plaintive 
Passacaglias"), to be danced in the English style. 


THE TIME has come to pick up the thread of the main story of ballet in 
England. It is profitless but tantalising to wonder how richly different this 
story might have been if the Duke of Monmouth, that "good judge of danc- 
ing and a good dancer himself," had pursued his career as a patron of ballet 
instead of indulging in the dangers of revolution. 

In the last ten years of the seventeenth century, Betterton, who was man- 
aging Lincoln's Inn Fields, made great efforts to bring foreign dancing 
attractions to his theatre. The first of these was Anthony L'Abée, who arrived 
about 1698, was from the first a royal favourite, and settled in England to 
fulfil a distinguished career. He signed a three years' contract with Better- 
ton, but it is possible that during this period there was rivalry between the 
actor-manager and his star dancer. In A Satyr Against Dancing, 1702, occur 
these lines: 

The fair thus wave what Betterton will say, 
And only talk how finely danc'd L'Abbee; 
Those cuts in th'air, how sudden nice and clean; 
These Entertainments ruin evry Scene. 
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Certainly L’Abée lodged an official protest against “Baterdon,” as he called 
him, on the grounds that he broke his word. In 1707 the dancer, going from 
strength to strength, was appointed “Master to Compose and Teach” at the 
Queen’s Theatre, at a salary of £60 a season and an unspecified sum each time 
he danced. Under his direction he had two male and four female dancers. 
At this time he was at the summit of his powers. John Weaver, who possessed 
a balanced and critical judgment, said that no one could hope to see anything 
of greater excellence than L’Abée’s compositions in ballet and his perform- 
ance. When Queen Anne died in 1714, he succeeded Isaac as Court dancing 
master. Each year he composed a dance to be performed on the birthday of 
King George I. Under the second George he was appointed Dancing Master 
to the three princesses at a salary of £200 a year. He continued to hold royal 
appointments until the time of his death, about 1737. 

You will have noticed that in 1707 L'Abée had four female dancers in his 
company at the Queen's Theatre. These differed from Moll Davis and the 
other female dancers of the reign of Charles II in that they were full-time 
dancers. This change was the result of the important development inaugu- 
rated by Lully at the Paris Opera in 1681. The first French ballerina was 
Mlle La Fontaine, and Lully soon trained others at the school he set up at 
the Académie. The most famous of these was Marie Thérése Subligny. She 
made her first appearance in 1689 and within a very few years (the exact 
date is not known to me) she crossed the Channel to cause a sensation in 
London. It was inevitable that there would be cruel comment — one critic 
referred to her as “a surprizing monster.” But she was a great dancer and 
an interesting personality. In spite of the fact that she could not write, not 
even her own name, she was on terms of friendship with some of the most 
intellectual men of her day. It is said that she came to England armed with 
letters of introduction from the Abbé Dubois, the powerful statesman-priest, 
to John Locke and that the English philosopher made himself her homme 
d'affaires during her stay. This will not seem so unlikely if you remember 
that Locke, in his great work on Education, 1693, has some trenchant and 
surprisingly modern remarks on the value and importance of dancing. Im- 
mediately English female dancers followed the lead given to them by the 
success of Subligny. Four were dancing by 1702 — Mrs Bicknell, Miss Camp- 
ion, the Devonshire Girl, and, the most important of them, Mrs Elford. 

The third great French dancer to be brought to England by Betterton was 
Jean Balon, one of the most elegant performers in the rigid traditions of the 
Paris Opera. Downes, in his Roscius Anglicanus, 1708, mentions that these 
imported attractions were exorbitantly expensive. We have seen that this 
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was not true in the case of L’Abée, probably because he was a young man at 
the beginning of his career. But it was certainly true of “Baloon,” as he was 
called in England, who was engaged at Lincoln’s Inn Fields from 6th April 
1699 at a salary of 400 guineas for five weeks, to which Lord Cholmley added 
a present of another 100 guineas. This excellent performer, considered by 
Weaver to be the best French dancer seen on the English stage, did not stay 
long in England. This was not surprising; his merits were essentially French, 
and the connoisseurs of dancing in London were beginning to be critical of 
the rigid formality of the tradition of the Académie. Betterton himself voiced 
this opinion, but the vigorous spokesman of the new school was John Weaver. 
Writing of Balon, he said “he pretended to nothing more than a graceful 
motion, with strong and nimble risings, and the casting of his body into 
several (perhaps) agreeable postures. But for expressing any thing in Nature 
but modulated Motion, it was never in his head. The imitation of the Man- 
ners & Passions of Mankind he never knew anything of, nor ever therefore 
pretended to shew us.” Here is the first shot fired in a battle which was waged 
for half a century, in which Weaver began by attacking the infatuation of 
English audiences with French dancers and went on to establish his own 
theory of dramatic dancing. 


LET US now consider the achievements of this English provincial 
dancing master, whose name has intruded several times already into our 
story. John Weaver was born at Shrewsbury in 1673, the son of a dancing 
master licensed by the University of Oxford. He was brought up in the atmos- 
phere of the great school of dancing masters which was then flourishing in 
England, Weaver had a high regard for these men. He claimed that Eng- 
land had the best dancing masters of any country in Europe and even went 
so far as to say that in no other country were there public dancing schools. 
Much remains to be discovered about Weaver's career. No definite infor- 
mation reaches us until he was nearly thirty years of age. In his earlier 
years he may have been pursuing his calling as a dancing master at Shrews- 
bury. In December 1702 he was dancing at Lincoln’s Inn Fields and almost 
immediately he plunged into the activities which make him the most im- 
portant figure in English dance history during these eighty years. He claimed 
to have had his first ballet, The Tavern Bilkers, produced at Drury Lane in 
1702 (but Mr Emmett L. Avery, who has given great attention to this prob- 
lem, believes that the correct date is 12th October 1703). It is only fair to re- 
cord that Weaver did not think highly of this work and recognized that he was 
strongly influenced by the Commedia dell Arte. He saw the performances 
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of the Alard family at Drury Lane in 1701, when these famous forains did 
Night Scenes after the Italian manner. He must have known Sorin and 
Baxter, who played Night Scenes as Scaramouche and Harlequin at Drury 
Lane in 1703 and may even have been the performers in Weaver's own ballet. 
It is important to record that it was from “Italian” comedians (in the tech- 
nical sense of the term, actually they were French and English) that Weaver 
learned to make his first ballets, and that, while they were content with the 
popularity they achieved at the Paris fairs and at Drury Lane and could 
afford to disregard the scoffing of the more literary playgoers, Weaver was 
not satisfied and, like Lully and Purcell before him, kept alive his dream of 
a theatrical performance having unity, style, and taste. 

For the next four years Weaver's known activities were mostly literary. In 
1706, inspired by Isaac, he translated Feuillet’s Chorégraphie, a complete 
exposition of the system of recording dances by the use of characters and 
signs. Weaver called this important work Orchesography, and was fully 
aware of what he had done to place the study of dancing on a scientific basis. 
In the same year Weaver produced the first of his original works on dance 
technique, A Small Treatise of Time and Cadence in Dancing, a serious at- 
tempt to wed movement to music and an important step in the theory of a 
conception which Weaver was later to put into practice. 

For the period coinciding with his short married life with his first wife, 
he was preparing his Essay towards an History of Dancing, published in 1712, 
the first book devoted to the subject in the English language. This is the 
book in which this theory is seen developing as a harmonious, aesthetic con- 
cept. He rejected the genteel dancing of the French — “serious” dancing, 
as he called it — believing it to be incapable of satisfying the demands which 
should be made on the choreographer and the dancer. At the other extreme, 
he similarly saw only a partial use for dancing in the Italian style, what he 
called “grotesque” dancing. He recognised its value, in that it was wholly cal- 
culated for the stage and that it served a purpose in opera dancing, as Lully's 
experiments had proved. But he was not satisfied with anything that repre- 
sented only “Persons, Passions and Manners.” His mind was full of what he 
called “scenical” dancing, in which whole stories could be explained by action. 
This was the theory of the ballet d'action, the main line of development of the 
ballet for the next two hundred years, for the creation of which Noverre has 
until recently received more credit than was perhaps his due. 

The death of Weaver's wife in childbirth a few weeks after the publica- 
tion of his History of Dancing, leaving him with the care of a young family, 
seriously hampered his public activities. It was not until 1717, five years 
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later, that he was able to take the next step. Then he became the ballet 
master at Drury Lane and immediately produced The Loves of Mars and 
Venus, after the manner of the ancient pantomimes. This description of his 
first work to accord with his theories ( The Tavern Bilkers was in the Italian 
“grotesque” style and was criticised by Weaver for this reason) is important. 
Weaver was an educated man in addition to being a dancer and man of the 
theatre. He believed that the true line of development lay in a return to the 
pantomimi of the ancients, and so it followed that, when he was able to work 
in his own vein without commercial pressure, his ballets were based on 
classical legends and were entirely mute, danced entertainments. These 
were Mars and Venus, 1717; Orpheus and Eurydice, 1718; and The Judgment 
of Paris, 1733. 

Weaver's experiments were in line with the aesthetic tendencies of his 
time. Writers such as Burette and Du Bos were presenting as an ideal of all the 
arts, creations which should be unified, true to nature, and rational. We have 
only to remember Pope and Addison to realise that Weaver was essentially a 
man of his time. But it is rarely true that one set of theories rules undisputed 
in the arts and the pressure of vigorous rivalry from John Rich at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields caused Weaver to invent many ballets not entirely based on 
classical myth and not even entirely excluding song and dialogue. Rich, an 
astute manager and brilliant performer, was the protagonist in England of the 
Italian school of pantomime. Under the name of Lun he achieved phenomenal 
popularity by his dancing as Harlequin, “master of an unparalleled genius,” 
as James Ralph described him. He seized Weaver's entertainments, bur- . 
lesqued them with the vigour given to him by his Italian methods, and 
brought out his comic versions within a few weeks of the originals and some- 
times under the same titles. Weaver retaliated by mixing grotesque scenes 
into his serious plots, as in Perseus and Andromeda, but by doing so he only 
confused his audiences. As long as he kept to his own style even his critics 
praised him for "keeping entirely to the Life and Beauty of Action," but 
this must have been small recompense for seeing the popularity and com- 
mercial success going to Rich with his vulgarised entertainments. 

As Weaver represents to us the ballet which was to begin to flourish when 
he was an old man and from then almost without interruption to the time of 
Diaghileff, so Rich stands for the dance entertainment that was understood 
and loved by the ordinary people of his own time. Let us not underrate John 
Rich, not only for his own sake as an accomplished performer and a shrewd 
impresario, but because his activities at Lincoln's Inn Fields enabled the 
Italian tradition to be domesticated and returned to France to fertilise the 
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only ground from which opposition to the all-powerful Paris Opéra and its 
restrictive tradition could flourish — to the fairs, to the Opéra Comique, and 
the Théatre des Italiens. Richard Baxter, an English Harlequin after Rich's 
own heart, was manager of the Opéra Comique in Paris in 1721. He appointed 
as his compositeur des ballets an Englishman whose name was gallicised as 
Roger but whom we may guess to have been plain Rogers in his native land. 
Du Bos, a great writer on aesthetics, saw him in Paris and wrote, "Although 
Roger never opened his mouth, one had no difficulty in comprehending all 
that he wished to say." This is so reminiscent of the ambitions of Weaver 
that it is no surprise to find that he came to London in 1728 and collaborated 
with Weaver in Perseus and Andromeda. Many English harlequins were 
dancing in this company managed and directed by an Englishman at the 
Opéra Comique. So famous were they that when Louis Dupré, the great 
French dancer who reigned at the Paris Opéra for thirty years, visited Lon- 
don, not only did he dance in Weaver's Mars and Venus, but he took advan- 
tage of his freedom from the shackles of the Opéra to rival the English dancers 
in their own style by dancing A Chacoon for a Harlequin, specially written 
for him by Le Roussau. | 

It is ironical that Weaver thought poorly of Balon’s powers of expressing 
the passions of mankind, as he was one of the two dancers chosen by the 
Duchesse du Maine to perform a mimed version of the fourth act of Les 
Horaces of Corneille at her private theatre at Sceaux in 1708. This remark- 
able and moving performance, of which much has been written, bridged the 
gap between the mimed choruses of Lully and the completely danced and 
mimed ballets of Weaver. It contained very few dance steps but concentrated 
on movements of the hands and arms and expressive turnings of the head. 
It is obvious that when the great dancers of the Paris Opéra could escape, 
the one to Sceaux, the other to London, they were willing to experiment along 
the same lines as Weaver. They were not innovators in the sense in which we 
can justly apply the term to the Englishman, but the importance of Balon’s 
performance in Les Horaces is increased by the fact that he was the teacher of 
Marie Sallé who continued the tradition of experiment. “ 

Weaver soon gave up the direction of the pantomimes at Drury Lane. His 
later productions were scattered at long intervals over fourteen years, up to 
1733. But he was far from being idle. In 1721 he wrote Anatomical and Me- 
chanical Lectures upon Dancing, the first attempt to base dancing and dance 
instruction on the knowledge of the body. The next year he brought out a 
new edition of his translation of Feuillet and in 1728 he published his His- 
tory of the Mimes and Pantomimes, in which he formulated for the last time 
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his theories of pantomime and deplored the continued success of the Italian 
“grotesque” tradition. About 1750 he directed a revival of his last ballet, 
The Judgment of Paris, by his pupils in the Great Room over the Market 
House at Shrewsbury. It is remarkable that, throughout a lifetime of metro- 
politan activity, he never relinquished his connection with his native place. 
He was the dancing master at Shrewsbury School, held classes in the town, 
and died there in 1760, nearly ninety years of age. He was remembered by 
his neighbours as “a little dapper cheerful man, much respected in the town,” 
a singularly amiable and modest memorial to a man of such pre-eminent 
achievements. 

In the season 1716-1717, when Weaver was making history at Drury Lane 
with The Loves of Mars and Venus, two children were dancing at the rival 
theatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. These were Marie Sallé and her brother, aged 
nine and eleven respectively. They were precocious performers, almost born 
in the theatre and bred in the troop belonging to their brother-in-law, the 
great Francisque — playing at the Paris fairs in the spring and summer and 
touring the French provinces during the rest of the year. They were a success 
in London and appeared here for three successive seasons. Already the little 
girl showed signs of those qualities of naiveté, simplicity, and tenderness 
which later were to set her apart from all other dancers of her time, especially 
from her greatest rival, the brilliant and dashing Camargo. These qualities 
are not those one easily associates with a performer whose earliest years 
were spent in the rough-and-tumble of the Paris fairs. 

Because of the humble origins of her career she did not make her début 
at the Paris Opéra until 1727. It would not have been surprising if a position 
amongst the principal dancers of the most famous opera house of the world 
had been the summit of the ambition of this uneducated girl. But Sallé was 
possessed of very remarkable gifts, which did not easily fit into the rigid 
framework of the Académie, and in a few months she was back in London 
working for Rich. Her fame was growing with every performance and in the 
summer of 1728 she returned to the Paris Opéra and became, for five years, 
one of its brightest stars. But her desire to create works of art in a freer 
technique became urgent and in the summer of 1733 it was rumoured that 
she was going to the Théátre des Italiens to work with the younger Riccoboni 
in a ballet called Le Bouquet. The authorities of the Opéra prevented her 
from doing so, with threats of imprisonment in Le Fort-Evéque, the special 
prison reserved for actors. So, in October of that year, she brought a small 
company to London and danced here for two seasons which must rank 
amongst the most important in the history of ballet in England. On 14th 
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February 1734 at Covent Garden her ballet Pygmalion was given its first 
performance, followed shortly by a second, Bacchus & Ariadne. It was in 
these ballets that she introduced the costume reforms which suited her re- 
fined, expressive, and intelligent dancing. She dispensed with the elaborate 
coiffure, the panniered dress, and the high-heeled shoes which were the uni- 
form of dancers at the Paris Opéra, and substituted a loose, flowing robe, her 
hair worn long over her shoulders, and simple slippers. Her dancing in her 
own ballets, expressive of a whole range of tender and passionate emotions, 
created a most powerful impression on her English audiences. But it is fair 
to say that nowhere in the world was a great experimental artist in the dance 
so certain of receiving understanding and encouragement as in London at 
that time. The way had been prepared for her. Her ballets d'action continued 
the developments made by Lully and Weaver; her costume reforms had been 
advocated five years earlier by Soame Jenyns in his poem, The Art of Dancing, 
in which he said: 


Dare I in such momentous Points advise, 

I shou'd condemn the Hoop’s enormous size: 

Oft hath myself the Inconvenience found; 

Oft have I trod th'immeasurable Round, 

And mourn'd my Shins bruis'd black, with many a wound. 


At Sallé's benefit in March 1734 her admirers had an opportunity of proving 
their regard for her art. It was an extraordinary occasion. Seats were sold at 
fantastic prices and even then ticket-holders had to fight their way into the 
theatre. When Sallé had danced the reception was tremendous. Golden 
guineas tied up in ribboned banknotes, to look like bonbons, were thrown 
onto the stage and, while the dancer made her curtsies to the wildly cheer- 
ing crowd, a troop of cupids gathered up the precious sweetmeats and two 
miming satyrs placed them in a sack and danced them off the stage. 

Within six weeks of Sallé's last performance of the season at Covent Gar- 
den her ballet of Pygmalion was produced at the Théatre des Italiens, with 
the same décor and costumes as in London. She could not take part in it her- 
self but it is reasonable to suppose that she had much to do with the produc- 
tion. In the autumn she was back in London again for the royal opening of 
Handel's season at Covent Garden. The great composer had seen Sallé in 
1717, when, as a child of ten, she had danced for one night at the King's 
Theatre when his Rinaldo was performed. Now he wrote for her his only 
ballet, Terpsichore, as a prologue to his Pastor Fido. It took the form of a 
choreographic interpretation of the various passions of love, the music being 
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sung and played by other performers on the stage. This sufficiently re- 
sembles the experiment of Les Horaces at Sceaux to make us wonder if Sallé 
had received what she knew of the French performances from Balon, her 
master, and had passed it on to act as an inspiration to Handel. Her success 
was considerable and did much to help the composer’s very troubled finances. 
He used her powers of attraction to the full, reviving Ariadne in December 
1734, when Sallé danced the beautiful minuet as an overture to the first act. 
In the following months she appeared in two new operas by Handel, Ario- 
dante in January 1735 and Alcina in April. It was the latter work, one of Han- 
del’s most admired productions, that led to her departure from England. In 
the final ballet she danced dressed as a man, was hissed, probably by the 
supporters of Handel’s enemies at the King’s Theatre, and withdrew to 
France, never to dance in England again. 

Sallé returned to Paris to take part in August 1735 in the brilliant per- 
formance of Rameau's Les Indes Galantes. That her value as a great per- 
former was appreciated by the management of the Opéra is evident from 
the immense salary she was paid, and there are hints in the records of the 
period that her outstanding talent as a deviser of ballets was not altogether 
neglected. It is probable that the Ballet des Fleurs in Les Indes Galantes and 
the Acte Turc in L'Europe Galante, 1736, both of them miniature ballets 
d'action of an experimental nature, were her work. The theories of Weaver 
were at last in practice on the stage of the Paris Opéra, the home of the 
. central tradition of stage dancing. In 1740 Sallé retired and the period under 
our review has drawn to its close. But there are no chapter endings in the 
history of the theatre. The work of Sallé merges into the much more famous 
work of Noverre, and the fact that he despised the English pantomimes as 
trivial, without taste, and without interest, proves nothing except that even 
great creators do not always recognise their own roots. 
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ITERARY analysis attempts to indicate that the thought, structure, and 
style of X are overwhelmingly similar to or dissimilar from those of A,. 
It seems likely that some intuitive judgement of essential similarity or dissim- 
ilarity precedes the application of more detailed and rigorous tests, whether 
circumstantial, statistical, or literary. But oracular judgements cannot be 
taken on faith, no matter who the oracle; on the Shakespeare canon, for 
instance, even Johnson and Coleridge were fallible. Eventually, the canonical 
scholar, however acute and well-informed, must call attention to the partic- 
ular and manifold resemblances or differences which underlie his instinctive 
impressions. 

At its best, literary analysis is comprehensive. It refers to numerous and 
intricate combinations, to the total quality of the works being compared, to 
their conception, design, and manner. The evidence it yields is diverse, 
ranging from nuances of phrasing and delicacies of rhythm to startling pe- 
culiarities of thought and bold, characteristic arrangements and concatena- 
tions of parts. It is abundant in proportion to the length of the work; it is 
cumulative, since each subdivision of the work may offer additional instances 
of the author's particular style, unusual point of view, or characteristic order- 
ing of materials. Yet literary analysis can yield valid results from a passage 
of moderate length. The celebrated additions by Hand D in The Booke of 
Sir Thomas More, for example, from which R. W. Chambers and Caroline 
Spurgeon derive their powerful arguments for Shakespeare's authorship, run 
to but 147 lines, a total which is gravely inadequate for the kind of thorough- 
going statistical analysis envisaged by G. Udny Yule?! And literary analysis 


21 Chambers, "Shakespeare and the Play of More," Man's Unconquerable Mind (London 1952) 
204—249; Dee "Imagery in the Sir Thomas More Fragment," Review of English Studies v1 
(1930) 257-270. If we generously assume seven words per line the additions by Hand D total 
1029 words, just about ten percent of the minimum required by Yule for his analysis of nouns 
alone: see The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary (Cambridge, England 1044) 281. 
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can sometimes arrive at highly probable conclusions about a quite short 
passage — a sonnet or a paragraph of prose. 

Tn the hands of a scholar who has a sense of proportion and a keen aware- 
ness of an author’s configurations of thought and patterns of style, the lit- 
erary method can be extremely effective. In his outstanding essay, R. W. 
Chambers draws remarkably close parallels to “D’s” view of the conse- 
quences of disorder, and of various other matters, from the Henry VI plays, 
Richard II, Henry IV Part II, Julius Caesar, Troilus and Cressida, Hamlet, 
Lear, Coriolanus, and The Winter's Tale. As R. C. Bald emphasizes, “Cham- 
bers marshals his evidence to show not mere isolated parallels but whole 
sequences of thought and associated groups of images common to both D 
and Shakespeare.” *? Erdman's papers on the Coleridge canon also stress 
repeated "clusters of associated words" (Sonnets," page 510), "intimate and 
intricate connections" with particular authentic essays and with Coleridge's 
deepest habits of thought and imagination ("Washington," passim). This 
search for Gestalten rather than Bruchstücke is surely indispensable to any 
successful literary analysis. 

In attributing an anonymous work, the canonical scholar should not over- 
look the larger features of literary art, an author's constructive power, his 
ability to fuse action, character, diction, and other elements into a complex, 
unified whole. Thus Hereward T. Price refutes J. Dover Wilson's attribution 
to George Peele of the first act of Titus Andronicus by showing that the 
materials there are "severely controlled as never in Peele,” whose powers of 
construction are extremely weak.?? The continuous relevance of the speeches 
from the opening lines, the swift introduction of the leading characters and 
the clear portrayal of their interrelationships, the ironical theme of evil re- 
sulting from a perverse conception of good, the manner in which the actions 
of an individual implicate the whole political order — all this is beyond the 
art displayed in Peele's known plays but exactly in conformity with Shake- 
speare's principles of construction. Professor Price comments drily (page 40): 
“Professor Wilson asserts that he has read through the whole of Peele for his 
vocabulary. It is also obvious that he has completely ignored Peele's [and 
Shakespeare's] dramatic technique." 

Literary analysis has limitations, of course, and the scholar must observe 
certain precautions. It is not very useful when one is confronted with pieces 


22 "More and its Problems" 59. 
23 Construction in Shakespeare, Univ of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, No 17 
(1951) 37-40. 
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that are undistinguished in thought and manner. Contemporary works in 
the same genre by different authors — two love-poems, let us say — may 
resemble each other more than two works by the same author in different 
genres — say, a satire and an amatory song. This is especially true in the 
earlier periods of our literature, when even the best authors tended to resort 
to commonplaces of thought and when they had fairly well-defined views 
of the style and diction appropriate to particular genres, and in the shorter 
literary forms, where individuality of treatment usually has less opportunity 
to manifest itself than it has in an extended treatise, a long narrative, or a 
drama. R. W. Bond, to choose a sobering illustration, believed that many 
unacknowledged lyrics by Lyly were buried in Elizabethan printed and 
manuscript anthologies; he felt that as an editor “impregnated as [he] neces- 
arily was with [Lyly's] thought and phrase, [he] might enjoy the best chance 
of recognizing [Lyly's] hand. . . .” ** Lyly, Bond argued, was in his prose 
“the recognized high-priest” of the following literary methods: “the continual 
strain after ingenious love-conceits. . . . the constant habit of buttressing 
or illustrating an argument by appeal to natural phenomena, real or sup- 
posed. . . . a proverbial and gnomic tendency, often verging on platitude 
. .. the use of antithesis.” *5 Although Bond admitted that these methods 
were common to the age, he nevertheless proceeded, with the specious aid 
of isolated parallels of thought and phrase, to add to the Lyly canon scores 
of pieces never before attributed to him.?® The results were painfully em- 
barrassing. Only a few months after Bond saw his edition through the press, 
H. Littledale expressed doubt that Lyly had written a single line of the newly 
attributed poems and pointed out that some of the pieces which Bond had 
confidently claimed for Lyly were by Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Robert 
Southwell, Anthony Munday, William Baldwin, John Higgins, and 
others. Bond was forced to confess that he had “overrated the importance 
of phrases" and allowed “too much to merely general sentiment.” 2” He in- 
serted errata slips in the unsold copies of Lyly's Complete Works, but the 
unhappily attributed pieces, and the copious notes defending their inclusion, 
still clutter the standard edition of an important Elizabethan writer. 


24 "Lyly's ‘Doubtful Poems, " The Athenzum (9 May 1903) 594. 

25 The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford 1902) ш 436-437. 

26 my 433-502. The poems were printed, it is true, as "doubtful," but Bond wrote, "Of many I 
entertain no real doubt" (x 387). 

27 In The Athengum (16 May 1903) 628. Littledale's criticisms are in the issues of 28 Feb 
1903 (274) and 4 April 1908 (435—436). See also the unsigned review of Bond's edition, 
14 Feb 1903, 199—200. Later research has shown that the songs printed by Edward Blount in 
Lyly's Sixe Court Comedies (1632) are also apocryphal: see W. W. Greg in Modern Language 
Review 1 (1905) 48-52 and John R. Moore in PMLA хіп (1927) 62 . 
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The absence of a distinctive style from an anonymous work does not mean, 
however, that a given poet could not have written it. In Brit Mus MS Harley 
7392 (article 2) ff 27°-28, there appears an amatory poem, “But this and then 
no more,” with the attribution "FYNIS. G. О. R.” 28 Puttenham quotes from 
the poem four times, ascribing one of the quotations to Sir Arthur Gorges 
and two to Sir Edward Dyer.?? Helen E. Sandison at first was certain, on 
stylistic grounds, that the poem could not be by Gorges; later, when it turned 
up in the manuscript “The Vanytyes of Sir Arthur Gorges Youthe,” Professor 
Sandison was compelled to retract, and she has since printed it as an authen- 
tic piece in her edition of Gorges’ poems.?? Given the ambiguous external 
evidence before the discovery of “The Vanytyes,” and given the absence of 
a very distinctive style in Dyer’s and Gorges’ known poems, one would have 
done well to be non-committal as to authorship. On the other hand, no one 
after considering the results of Professor Johnson’s concordance tests should 
refuse to admit “Lines on the Portrait of a Lady” to the Coleridge canon 
merely because “the poem is written in the insipid manner characteristic of 
much of the verse of the time.” ?! 

Good imitations, writes Samuel Johnson, "are, by the best judges, often 
mistaken." *? Hence, the scholar who would prove that X and A; are by the 
same pen must take into account the possibilities that X is a reminiscence, 
plagiarism, imitation, or parody of A;, or that X and A, are imitations of Y, 
or that two authors have each arrived independently at similar views and 
treatments of the same subject-matter. This precaution is all too often disre- 
garded. The disintegrators who find Peele's, Marlowe's, and other poets' 
hands in Shakespeare's earlier plays have failed to allow for Shakespeare's 
appropriation of others’ phrases, sentiments, and techniques. Professor 
Lord does not give sufficient weight to similarities due to common imitation 
of Waller's "Instructions to a Painter.” When “a good friend" objects that 
the parallels between the Pocket-Book and Smart's work "could be explained 
away individually and that the clear echoes of Smart's poetry could be 
coincidence or clever imitation," Professor Sherbo replies: "This is, I sub- 
mit, to advance the implausible in the face of the eminently plausible" 


28 Printed by Bernard M. Wagner, "New Poems by Sir Edward Dyer," Heview of English 
Studies xı (1935) 468—469. 

29 See The Arte of English Poesie, ed Gladys D. Willcock and Alice Walker (Cambridge, Eng- 
land 1986) 211, 227, 236, 237. 

80 See Professor Sandison's comments in Review of English Studies xiv (1938) 440—452; PMLA 
uxt (1946) 109-118; and The Poems of Sir Arthur Gorges (Oxford 1953) xl, 26-27, 190—191. 
81 Lewis Patton's objection, as referred to in Johnson, 505. 

32 Johnson on Shakespeare, ed Sir Walter Raleigh (Oxford 1957) 78. 
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(“Uses,” page 9). But the objection is, on the contrary, entirely sound 
both in principle and in particular application. Professor Sherbo knows 
perfectly well that there were several imitations of Mother Midnight’s poems 
before the Pocket-Book was printed.9? Moreover, the very title page of the 
Pocket-Book suggests that it is yet another imitation, “Carefully Cook'd-up 
by Mother Midnight’s merry Grandson . . . Humphrey Humdrum, Esq.” 
And finally, Sherbo's own article on Smart concludes with a signal instance 
of failure to consider the present caveats. The parallels which Robert E. 
Brittain found between "The Benedicite Paraphrased" and Smart's “A 
Song to David" are far more startling than anything that Sherbo puts 
forward for Smart's authorship of the Pocket-Book. Both poems are in 
the same stanza, which Smart also uses for the Psalms and other poems. Both 
the Benedicite and Smart’s Psalms expand one verse of the original texts 
into one stanza of paraphrase, and both develop their expansions in similar 
ways. Furthermore, the tone and the rhetorical devices of each poem are 
very much alike. Unfortunately, Brittain did not ask whether the “Bene- 
dicite," which is in fact by James Merrick, might have influenced the later 
“Song to David." 5 

A writer's style will of course vary from one lustrum, occasion, genre, or 
subdivision to another. If in a play by Shakespeare one finds majestic poetry, 
bawdy prose, hair-splitting wit, and rattling doggerel, that does not mean, as 
the disintegrators would have it, that non-Shakespearian hands are at work. 
It means that Shakespeare, naive bardolatry notwithstanding, had no wish 
to be continuously sublime and that he desired different effects in different 
scenes or speeches. Rigid expectations of a single manner are bound to dis- 
tort canonical studies. 

On the other hand, the style of an original talent is sut generis, and what- 
ever lies at the heart of its mystery cannot be inferred from a few shreds and 
patches. A microscope may tell us many things about a bit of lint and a loose 
thread, a milligram of ink and a millimeter of paper, but such wisps and 
minims cannot tell anyone much about the shape and fit of the whole gar- 
ment or the flow and formation of the whole script. "Stile," as Puttenham 
says, "is a constant & continuall phrase or tenour of speaking and writing, 
extending to the whole tale or processe of the poeme or historie, and not 
properly to any peece or member of a tale... [a] continuall course and 


33 See note 11, above. 


34 In their replies to Brittain, both Philip R. Wikelund and Alan D. McKillop make this point: 
see ELH, A Journal of English Literary History xx (1942) 140 and PMLA uvm (1943) 582. 
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manner of writing or speech [which] sheweth the matter and disposition of 
the writers minde, more than one or few words or sentences can shew.” 35 
Hence, when Professor Sherbo provides us with ten brief excerpts and asks 
us to identify those that are Johnson’s (“Uses,” pages 10-12), or when he 
asks “how many sentences that a majority of Johsonians would declare his 
must predominate over non-Johnsonian sentences or parts of sentences be- 
fore the whole [of an anonymous piece] would be accepted” into the Johnson 
canon (page 8), he is indulging in yet another manifestation of Fluellen’s 
fallacy. One cannot subtract fragments and snippets that do not sound John- 
sonian from those that do and give “An Essay on Elegies” to Johnson if there 
is a positive remainder. If the whole manner of the essay, its constant and 
continual tenor of writing, seems un-Johnsonian, it makes no difference that 
a half-dozen pieces and members resemble pieces and members in Johnson’s 
authentic works. "Tis not a phrase or clause we Johnson call, but the joint 
force and full result of all. 

After reading and rereading "An Essay on Elegies," after making every 
allowance for lapses, “unbuttoned moods,” and deliberate variety of effects, 
I can only say, This is surely not the voice, this is surely not the manner of 
the master. Most of the sentences lack the point and the cadence, the weight 
and the vigor, the exactness of diction and the clarity of outline of Johnson's 
prose. Some of them, like the last sentence in the essay (a limp and shapeless 
conclusion, that! ) and the last in the third paragraph, are overburdened and 
sprawling. Others contain solecisms and infelicities that Johnson would 
probably have shunned: e. g., the use of “less” in the sense of “fewer,” the 
crass sentence-fragment in the fourth and the clumsy failure of parallelism 
at the end of the second paragraph. But most important of all, the whole 
essay, in its diction, tone, and movement, strives constantly for a “gentle- 
-manly" lightness of touch that seems foreign to Johnson's work. “As Pope 
handsomely says of his own,” “not to mention our own Cowley,” 39 “the 
politer moderns are for putting [the plaintive muse’s] hair into papers,” “tho 
by that means, many а putter together of long and short verse in Latin, 
and many an alternate rhymist in English, had been at a loss to know what 
species of poetry he writ in”: to me, all this sounds decidedly un-Johnsonian. 
How often, if ever, does Johnson use the phrases that I have italicized? Is 
he given to writing “writ” as a preterite or to ending sentences with a prep- 


35 Arte of Poesie 148. 

36 Since "our own Cowley" is linked with "the affected Italians, and ridiculous French 

the phrase can hardly be chauvinistic or sentimentally patriotic (Sherbo, "Uses" 16-17); it is 
rather one of the essayist’s many gestures towards urbane informality. 
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osition? Since we do not have a concordance to Johnson’s prose, it may be 
difficult, as Professor Sherbo protests, to give precise answers to such ques- 
tions. But we do have Johnson’s Dictionary, which Sherbo uses skilfully, 
along with other tools, to discredit Parr’s attribution of the preface to Hamp- 
ton’s Polybius. It would do no harm if Sherbo used these instruments with 
equal ruthlessness against his own attribution. He would then find that the 
Dictionary recognizes “rhymer” and “rhymster” but not “rhymist,” that it 
lists the nouns “putter” (“one who puts”) and “putter on” (“inciter; instiga- 
tor,” with but two citations, both from Shakespeare) but not “putter to- 
gether,” and that its definition and illustrations of the verb “to put together” 
(“to accumulate into one sum or mass”) do not seem to permit the sense “to 
compose,” which of course underlies X’s breezy noun. So far as sentence- 
structure, grammar, diction, and the entire intrinsicate complex of style are 
concerned, the odds are heavily against Johnson’s authorship of “An Essay 
on Elegies.” 

Professor Lord’s attributions to Marvell seem more probable, on purely 
literary grounds and on the first approximation, than does Professor Sherbo’s 
assignment of “An Essay on Elegies.” Both the second and third Advices are 
vigorous, witty poems, and the former is at the same time sufficiently serious 
and responsible to justify careful inquiry into the possibilities of Marvell’s 
authorship. Moreover, “Last Instructions” and the two Advices are mimeses 
of some length, cast in a special poetic convention, and involving imagina- 
tive, constructive, and technical powers beyond those called for by a brief 
essay or poem. Professor Lord is thus presented with a fine opportunity for 
the application of comprehensive literary analysis as a test of authorship. 

Lord’s remarks at the beginning of the final section of his essay are prom- 
ising. He finds that the two Advices and “Last Instructions” display "simi- 
larities in structure, in imagery, in wit, in tone, and in diction” and that they 
“are the only [painter-poems of the Restoration] which effectively use the 
convention and integrate the painter device with the subject matter” 
(page 564). Unfortunately, however, Lord proceeds to cite as probative of 
Marvell’s authorship interpretations of isolated images that seem no less 
forced and irrelevant than those that have been noticed earlier; 57 devices 
of diminution, irony, wit, and word-play that are common to satires of all 
ages; and mythological allusions drawn from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a work 


37 Among other things, I have in mind Lord's curious notion that there is an intentional link 
between a reference to a microscope in one poem and a gibe at a dwarf in another, and that 
the allusions to Crete in the passages on Charles II are significantly parallel to those in the passage 
on Roger Palmer. See p 232-233, above, for an analysis of kindred misreadings. 
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familiar to anyone who in the fourth form of grammar school had copied it, 
construed it, parsed it, scanned it, recited it, imitated it, double-translated it, 
adorned it, amplified it, divided it, anlyzed it, memorized it, and tried to 
"turn the same into most varietie of English verses.” % This is not the integral 
criticism of parts in terms of wholes which Lord’s introductory comments 
might lead one to expect; it is a Fluellen-like culling of fragments, a trium- 
phant discovery of “salmons in both” — and such common salmons too. 

If, in contrast to Lord’s procedure, one studies the second and third Ad- 
vices and “Last Instructions” as artistic wholes, one finds that though all 
three are parodies of Waller’s “Instructions,” they nevertheless differ so radi- 
cally in the use of the painter-convention, in structure, and in style, as to 
indicate very strongly that they must be sired by three different fathers. 

Marvell’s authentic poems reveal a precise literary decorum, a severe sense 
of appropriateness, in accordance with which all elements subserve the 
poem’s larger purposes and conform to its artistic presuppositions. His praise 
of Milton is characteristic: 


Thou hast not miss'd one thought that could be fit, 
And all that was improper dost omit.5? 


Now of the painter-poems discussed by Professor Lord, “Last Instructions” 
is unique in its full exploitation of the values and its meticulous observance 
of the limits inherent in the "advice"-convention. When one asks a painter to 
represent the events of actual life, one cannot require him to depict speeches, 
for that is beyond a painter’s art and scope. Waller himself realizes this when, 
after expressing in six lines of direct quotation the Dutch people’s fear of 
York’s forces, he apologizes: 


Painter! excuse me, if I have awhile 
Forgot thy art, and used another style.*° 


But the next two Advices violate the painter-convention without troubling 
to apologize: the second Advice gives in direct quotation an angry speech of 
twenty lines (181-150), and the third Advice concludes with a six-page 


38 These exercises are prescribed for fourth-form students of the Metamorphoses in Charles 
Hoole’s A New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching Schoole (London 1660) 161-169 (sig 
G10rv). 

39 "On Mr. Milton's Paradise Lost,” lines 27-28. See also the poem "On Doctor Witty's Transla- 
tion of the Popular Errors" and the comments on Rev Simon Ford's "advice" on the burning of 
London (Margoliouth п 296, 352; Osborne, Painter-Poems 28). 


50 Lines 287—288, in G. Thorn Drury's ed of the Poems (London 1893) 188. 
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harangue by “the Monky Dutchess” which takes up at least half of the poem.*! 
In contrast, “Last Instructions” does not contain a single line of direct quota- 
tion. It consist of a series of tableaux which are both aptly satirical and gen- 
uinely pictorial. The poet is aware at all points of the difference between his 
and the painter’s art and from time to time makes the distinctions overt: 


Dear Painter, draw this Speaker to the foot: 

Where Pencil cannot, there my Pen shall do't; 

That may his Body, this his Mind explain. (863-865) 

Express him startling next with listning ear, 

As one that some unusual noise does hear. 

With Canon, Trumpets, Drums, his door surround, 

But let some other Painter draw the sound. (907-910) 

And ghastly Charles, turning his Collar low, 

The purple thread about his Neck does show: 

Then, whisp'ring to his Son in Words unheard. . . . 
(921-923; italics added ) 


The poet regards himself as a collaborator who must not push the painter 
out of bounds, and he uses their collaboration to bring his “advice” to a 
neat conclusion: 


Painter adieu, how w[e]ll our Arts agree; *? 
Poetick Picture, Painted Poetry. 

But this great work is for our Monarch fit, 

And henceforth Charles only to Charles shall sit. 
His Master-hand the Ancients shall out-do 
Himself the Poet and the Painter too. (943-948) 


It can be said, then, that “Last Instructions” thoroughly “integrates the 
painter device with the subject matter,” but the second Advice at one point 
fails conspicuously to do so, and the third Advice simply butchers the con- 
vention. 

Because of its gross violation of decorum according to genre, because of 
the abyss between its treatment of Monck and Marvell’s, and because of 
many other considerations, we may exclude the third Advice from the Mar- 
vell canon. But the breach of decorum in the second Advice, it may be argued, 
is after all more venial and hence insufficient to eliminate that satire from 
candidacy. How does the second Advice compare with “Last Instructions” 


41 Ed 1703 39-45. The poet, whoever he is, makes a clumsy attempt to tie this soliloquy to the 
*advice"-convention: “Paint thou but her [the Duchess], and shell paint all the rest." But this 
quibble on "paint" only underlines the indecorum. 

42 1708: "How well our Arts"; Margoliouth: “how will." 
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and with Marvell’s authentic poems so far as structure, style, and learning 
are concerned? 

In order to satisfy myself as to the literary probability of Marvell's author- 
ship of “Last Instructions,” I have compared it carefully with all of Marvell's 
authentic poems in heroic couplets. In the details of style and in the larger 
elements of composition, it is of a piece, I find, with the authentic work. 
This original, superbly integrated poem, longer than any other now known 
to be Marvell's, is entirely worthy of him.* It commands with complete sure- 
ness a remarkable range of effects: ferocious satire and idyllic pastoral; the 
Spenserian allegory of the grief-stricken Medway and Thames and the 
Chaucerian genre painting of the Speaker of the House; the stylized tableau 
of young Douglas' immolation and the pictorial realism, the Rembrandt-like 
chiaroscuro, the supernatural chill of the windblown interview between 
Charles and the apparitions. Above all, its construction is masterly. An im- 
aginatively conceived action, with parts proportioned and disposed so as to 
contribute to the harmony of the whole, unifies the historical events. And 
a consistent point of view, aware of complexities and enriched by a knowing 
irony, controls the action, characterization, description, tone, and all the 
other aspects of the poem. "Last Instructions" does not merely play a stream 
of witty satire over the surface of current events. It is distinguished by its 
deep and principled criticism of the health of "our Lady State." It contin- 
ually exposes the moral and political roots of recent military and diplomatic 
debacles, interpreting them as the inevitable results of rule by corrupt, in- 
competent courtiers who wish to isolate the king from his country and who 
constitute a rapacious faction in Parliament. Against this vicious and power- 
ful group, the poet sets a divided and scattered Parliamentary coalition, 
which, for all its inadequacies, nevertheless represents the country and the 
strongest elements of which are 

A Gross of English Gentry, nobly born, 

Of clear Estates, and to no Faction sworn; 

Dear Lovers of their King, and Death to meet, 

For Countrys Cause, that Glorious think and sweet: 


To speak not forward, but in Action brave; 
In giving Gen'rous, but in Counsel Grave. (287-292) 


At every stage of its progress "Last Instructions" holds tenaciously to this 
point of view, supporting it by full accounts, at the beginning, middle, and 


48 Taken together with the internal-external evidence, the literary evidence makes Marvell's 
ui ie NE probable. The poet is clearly a member of Parliament, and it seems very 
unlikely any other poet then in Commons could have written the satire. 
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end of the poem, of the conflict between the Clarendon court faction and 
Parliament (lines 105-348, 469-478, 505, 518, 807-884, 988), enforcing it 
by a recurrent contrast between sturdy patriots and frivolous, cowardly, or 
venal courtiers, deepening it by a wonderfully effective mock-epical style,** 
driving it home by savage yet beautifully controlled satirical thrusts, and 
clinching it by its final reminder to Charles that the king and the country 
must be one, that “scratching Courtiers undermine a Realm,” and that a 
monarch whose courtiers are independent, wise, courageous, and friendly to 
Parliament can rule without a private standing army. 

I find this kind of originality, close-knit imaginative unity, fine proportion- 
ing of parts, continuous drive and relevance, and sharpness of diction and 
imagery in such Marvellian poems in couplets as “Tom May’s Death,” “The 
Character of Holland,” “The First Anniversary,” “On the Victory by Blake,” 
and “Upon the Death of Cromwell.” I do not find these qualities in the second 
Advice. It is commendable enough in itself, but next to “Last Instructions” 
an inferior performance. It is loosely structured, trailing after the chronology 
of actual events without imposing on them a unifying idea or artistic pattern. 
It is unoriginal in form: it follows Waller’s “Instructions” closely even in the 
minutiae of its parody, e. g., in the use and placement of brief similes and in 
the Jove-Crete-Charles analogy of the address “To the King.” 45 In range 
of learning and literary allusion, the poet of “Last Instructions” is much 
richer than the poet of the second Advice (X). He alludes to Spenser, Chau- 
cer, and chivalric romance, as X does not. His references to ancient and mod- 
ern painters and the painter's art, and to foreign geography and customs аге 
more frequent, more concrete, and in most cases more apt than are X’s. His 
classical learning is more dense and intimate. Indeed, the very diction and 
structure of the Latin verse-sentence have permeated his mind, so that his 
word-order, like Marvell’s, is much more heavily inverted and Latinized 
than X’s. I have room to document but one item of the last point: both Mar- 
vell and the poet of “Last Instructions” are fond of radical subject-object 
inversions, of which Marvell's friend Milton furnishes the most familiar Eng- 
lish examples; “8 no such radical inversions occur in the second Advice. And 
44 Cf the traditional question to the Muse (147-150), the catalogue of the court faction and 


their opponents (151-306), the ironical comparison of Clarendon to Jove (855-360), the ex- 
pansive or massed similes (551-560, 623-628, 677—690), the echoes of Virgil (693-696, 845— 
848) 


45 Most of Waller’s similes are but two lines long, as are all the similes in the second Advice, 
with the possible exception of 11 45—48. (In the 1703 ed there is а period after 1 46, but this 
may be erroneous.) 

46 E.g., “Thee, the Year's monster, let thy Dam devour” (“Last Instructions,” 740; see also 31, 
142—146, 289-290, 673-674). Cf Marvell, in Margoliouth т 91, 11 55-56; x 108, 11 215-218; 
x 112, 1 377; 1 124, 11 81-32; and 1 127, 1 171. I have made no effort to list all instances. 
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finally “Last Instructions” differs from the second Advice in versification. 
‘It has a greater percentage of run-on lines and a greater variety and boldness 
of pauses within the line; it also has a much lower proportion of multiple 
rhymes, being quite close in this respect to Marvell’s authentic heroic 
couplets.*” Nowhere in “Last Instructions” or Marvell's poems, moreover, 
do we get three pairs of multiple rhymes in succession, as we do in both the 
-second and third Advices. 

On literary grounds, then, the probabilities are against Marvell’s having 
written the second as well as the third Advice. The evidence is insufficient 
to justify printing either of these poems as Marvell's "and thereby adding,” 
‘as Margoliouth says (1 270), “to the body of satires of doubtful authenticity 
which already pass under his name.” 48 


һм 


IV 


AS WE have seen, information about the relative frequencies of certain allu- 
sions and literary devices may be necessary to evaluate internal-external 
data or to check on subjective literary impressions. Statistical analysis of 
internal evidence can also be an effective method of attribution in its own 
right. It aims to give precise mathematical indications of such features as 
prosody, sentence-structure, vocabulary, and linguistic usage, and it has the 
advantage of being applicable to works not notably distinctive in technique 
and style. Although no particular items in the vocabularies of X and Aa may 
be very striking, the relative frequencies with which ordinary terms occur 
may well be significant. 

Statistical studies require a careful definition of the population being in- 
vestigated, an accurate count of possibly significant traits, and an adequate 
interpretation of the data thus assembled. Such analysis can be time-con- 
suming even when the population under study has been narrowed down to 
two candidates and Anonymous. “If you want to show that the author of B 
(not the author of C) is also the author of A,” the statistician G. Udny Yule 
points out, “you must show that the vocabularies of A and B are, not merely 
alike, but more closely alike than the vocabularies of A and С” (page 247); 


47 In Marvell’s 1520 lines of heroic couplets, I count 14 lines with multiple rhymes; this total 
includes the doubtful “endures-Sewers” (“The Character of Holland” 51-52) but not “prepare- 
prayer” or “pow’r-showre” (“On the Death of Cromwell” 185-186, 323-324). In the 990 lines 
of "Last Instructions,” and the 364 of the second Advice, there are, respectively, 14 and 12 lines 
with multiple rhymes. In percentages, the proportions of multiple to masculine rhymes are as 
follows: Marvell, .9%; “Last Instructions,” 1.4%; second Advice, 3.3%. 


48 Cf Osborne Painter-Poems 28, n 8. 
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Yule finds that such a demonstration raises special statistical problems 
(page ix). Obviously, the problems increase when there are a large number 
of candidates, for we must then show that one candidate’s linguistic patterns 
are more nearly like X’s than are those of all the other candidates, If by the 
use of electronic computers we could accumulate reliable linguistic frequen- 
cies for many authors of a given period, we might conceivably be able, in 
the absence of other evidence, to assign a dated anonymous work by com- 
paring its linguistic frequencies with those already assembled. But would 
there not still be a reasonable chance that the anonymous work was written, 
by a minor or obscure author not included in our computations? Would it 
not be necessary even then, as it is necessary now, to lighten the burden of 
proof by using external or internal-external evidence to reduce the number 
of candidates? 

In any case, it does not require special training in mathematical or logical 
probability to see that the theory behind Lord’s and Sherbo’s citation of iso- 
lated parallels is untenable. Sherbo states that “a series of weak or minor 
arguments" depending on a series of “minor agreements” (or “common- . 
places” or “coincidences” ) becomes, “in its totality, something other than the 
mere sum of those commonplaces . . . results in something more startling 
and rare than any one coincidence, however extreme it may be and however 
weak the individual coincidences may be” (“Uses,” pages 9-10), and Lord 
writes to similar effect (page 552). These formulations, and Sherbo’s “anal- 
ogy of the easily broken separate twigs and the much greater resistance of 
a number of these twigs bound together,” are question-begging. They assume 
that we begin with items which can be called “evidence” or “arguments” 
(or “twigs”), however weak, and that these separately weak “arguments” 
or unimpressive “bits of evidence” or individually brittle “twigs” are not 
merely juxtaposed but are in some way united, so that a large sum or a strong 
bond results from the union. But commonplace parallels, unsupported by 
information about the relative frequencies of the commonplaces in the work 
of potential candidates, fall into the category of “arguments” which R. W. 
Chambers (page 208) calls "so unreliable as not to be arguments at all,” · 
zeros which add up to zero no matter how great their number. We do not 
have in Lord's or in either of Sherbo's essays a tidy, tight little bundle of 
twigs, but a random array of dead leaves, withered stalks, and bits of 
bark. 

Is it not absurd, for example, to imagine that the mere occurrence in both 
Smart and the Pocket-Book of common nouns like “theme” and “caudle” is 
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any kind of “evidence” for single authorship? ® Or again, are the female 
breasts mentioned in both Smart and the Pocket-Book distinguished by any 

extraordinary features such as, say, a mole cinque-spotted? No, Sherbo ad- 
` mits; they have only the usual charms blazoned by poets from Ovid to Keats, 
“but no poet I know seems to have been so fascinated with this part of the 
female anatomy as Christopher Smart,” and moreover one of the descriptions 
in the Pocket-Book occurs in a poem “in praise of Bessey’s and Nancy’s 
charms" and one should not forget "that Smart's wife's name was Nancy and 
she is frequent in his poetry." As to the first point, supposing it to be true, 
Sherbo makes no effort to show that the Pocket-Book and Smart are closer 
to each other in the fascinated frequency of their references to breasts than 
are Smart and other eighteenth-century poets. And as to the second, a poet 
who puts his wife's attractions into public comparison with Bessey's seems 
downright ungallant. But Sherbo is apparently not much worried about the 
dishonesty and grossness which he newly imputes to Smart while he is en- 
gaged in adding another item to the Smart canon. 

Suppose we move from commonplaces to “uncommon agreements." Sherbo 
finds six of these in Johnson's work and in ^An Essay on Elegies" (Uses," 
page 16), but none of them seems uncommon, even at first glance. The word 
“ditty,” for example, is frequently applied to amatory poetry from the Tudor 
period onwards, and the phrase "amorous ditties" (Sherbo's sixth and final 
"uncommon agreement") occurs twice in Paradise Lost (1.449, XI.584). 

What is involved here is more than a failure to check “ditties” in the OED, 
the concordances, and the dictionaries of quotations. It is a failure to grasp 
an important principle. An assertion of rarity is essentially a statistical asser- 
tion. In order to make it stick, the scholar will have to check frequencies 
with whatever means are available, from computers to laborious perusal of 
hundreds of poems and dramas. Thus R. W. Chambers, with the help of an 
assistant, checked all known dramas between 1580 and 1610, and found that 
` the comic mispronunciation of ergo as argo or argal occurred only three times 
— twice in Shakespeare and once in Hand D's additions to Sir Thomas More. 
Such exact statements have a force that a subjective impression of rarity, 
even when it is the impression of a scholar as richly endowed as was Cham- 
bers, can never achieve. Yet Chambers immediately adds, in italics: “But 
the occurrence of this word | argo"] in itself is nothing, compared with the 
context in which we find it” (page 215). His case for Shakespeare's: 
authorship does not depend on several genuinely uncommon agreements, 


49 “Smart,” 380-381; for the quotations in this paragraph, see 377—379. 
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but rather on complex stylistic and conceptual patterns in D and in 
Shakespeare. 

A scholar who has not made a thorough check would do well to exercise 
the greatest caution in labelling usages “rare” or “uncommon.” A widespread 
tradition can cause a seemingly odd phrase to occur in a variety of authors, 
as I once learned to my embarrassment. In arguing that two sonnets in the 
Fortress of Beauty triumph (1581) were by Sidney, I accumulated verbal 
parallels, one of which seemed especially striking. A speaker in the triumph 
refers to "the bowed knees of kneeling hearts," and Sidney, in his metrical 
version of Psalm 5, adds to the Biblical text the phrase "knees of my heart will 
fold." Professor William A. Ringler, Jr, who will print the two sonnets in his 
edition of Sidney's poetical works, was dubious about the value of parallels but 
agreed that the two rather strained metaphors of a heart with bending knees 
seemed sufficiently curious to be in some small degree probative of common 
authorship. When I happened to mention the conceit, however, to my col- 
league Jóhann Hannesson, curator of the Fiske Icelandic Collection, he in- 
formed me that the same metaphor occurred in a seventeenth-century Ice- 
landic hymn.®° Meanwhile, Professor Ringler had come upon several Eliza- 
bethan occurrences of the conceit, and he suggested, quite rightly, that I 
drop the verbal parallels altogether. 

Properly used, statistical analysis holds great promise for canonical studies. 
New concordances produced by new techniques will lighten the burden 
of frequency checks and of other vocabulary studies.5! Literary scholars 
cooperating with computer-engineers may develop new methods of analyz- 
ing anonymous texts. And meanwhile, the scholar’s unaided eye and brain 
can arrive at very convincing results. We may conclude the present section 
with a brief notice of an excellent series of articles now in progress, Cyrus 
Hoy's "The Shares of Fletcher and his Collaborators in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher Canon." *? 


50 Stanza 9 of the twenty-fourth hymn of Hallgrímur Pétursson’s Passíusálmar, or Hymns on 
the Passion (1666), adjures the soul to bend "the knees of flesh and heart" ("holdsins og 
hjartans kné”). Mr Hannesson, who very kindly translated and commented upon the relevant 
portions of the hymn, points out that Stanza 8 of the hymn paraphrases and Stanza 9 applies 
the Gospel text describing the soldiers mock homage of Christ: "and they bowed he bes 
before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews!" (Matthew xxvii.29.) 

51 A series of Cornell Concordances, prepared with the aid of IBM-computers, is now in progress. 
"The first of these, a concordance to the poems of Matthew Arnold, edited by Stephen M. Parrish, 
will be published shortly by Cornell University Press. 

52 Thus far four installments of Professor Hoy's investigation have appeared in the University 
of Virginia Studies in Bibliography: уш (1956) 199-146, іх (1957) 148-162, x1 (1958) 85-106, 
and хп (1959) 91-116. 
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Professor Hoy uses with admirable thoroughness criteria used earlier on 
a smaller scale by A. Н. Thorndike, R. B. McKerrow, W. W. Greg, and others. 
Hoy counts all occurrences in the unaided work of Fletcher and his collab- 
orators of about a dozen forms such as ye, hath, and various contractions 
(e. g, em, th’). Some of the differences in usage-frequencies are startling: · 
the pronoun ye, for example, occurs over four thousand times in fourteen of 
Fletcher's unaided plays and only twice in fifteen unaided plays by Mas- 
singer. This virtually absolute opposition of preferences is "quite exception- 
al,” however, “in the annals of the Jacobean collaborated drama" (уш 185); 
usually, the linguistic forms are present in the unaided work of each collab- 
orator, but in different frequencies. If a number of linguistic forms occur in 
sufficiently distinct frequencies in the unaided work of a given writer, sim- 
ilarly distinct patterns of preferences should emerge in the portions of a col- 
laborated play for which that writer is responsible. Professor Hoy marshals 
his evidence very skilfully. He moves systematically from the known, the 
demonstrably unaided dramas, to the unknown. He eliminates the possibility 
that the linguistic forms are due to compositorial intervention, takes account 
of the tendencies of known theatrical scribes to reproduce an author’s lin- 
guistic preferences with greatly varying degrees of accuracy, and deals at 
length with the knotty problems posed by a play originally written by one 
dramatist and later revised by another. Where Beaumont, for instance, gave 
final touches to a play by Fletcher, Professor Hoy states frankly that his 
method runs into difficulties: Beaumont firmly changed Fletcher’s ye’s to 
you's, the frequencies of other forms in the unaided works of each dramatist 
are not essentially different; Beaumont's linguistic patterns tend to vary from 
one play to another (x1 85-87, 90, 93). In certain plays, therefore, Hoy must 
rely upon metrical and dramatic rather than linguistic criteria. 

It is for specialists in the Beaumont and Fletcher canon to pass final judg- 
ment on Professor Hoy’s success in disentangling the various collaborators. 
I am impressed, however, by his heroic labors, his careful procedure, his 
awareness of complicating circumstances, and his scholarly objectivity. His 
study deserves to be consulted by anyone interested in the use of internal 
evidence. 


V 


"LET US, once and for all, stand up and be counted," writes Professor 
Sherbo. “If there are legitimate objections to the use of internal evidence, or 


to my presentation, let them be stated and examined" (“Uses,” page 20). 
There can of course be no objections to the proper use of any valid method 


Norman Douglas, Gymnasiast 


By Lota L. SzrAprIS 
Berg Collection 


INCE his death in 1952, the most frequently emphasized aspect of 
Norman Douglas has been his humanism. Critics, most of whom knew 
Douglas during his lifetime, have not failed to take note of the "Mediterranean 
way," Epicurean zest for living, and debt to classical studies that characterize 
this Italianate Englishman of the twentieth century. It is remarkable indeed 
that he "succeeded in remaining a humanist in an age which grew increas- 
ingly hostile to humanism" ! and that he could become a popular author 
relatively late in life by interpreting Italy from the antique rather than the 
modern point of view. His particular brand of humanism, since it would be 
impossible to assign him to any school ancient or modern, was well analyzed 
during his own lifetime by R. M. Dawkins, Professor of Greek? What has 
been little noted is the foundation on which his vast classical reading and 
interest in Greece and Rome were based. 

Born in 1868 at Falkenhorst, Thüringen, in Austria, of a Scottish father and 
a Scottish-German mother, he spent his early childhood in the Vorarlberg, 
which he visited annually even as a grown man. After a brief stay in a private 
school in Staffordshire (^horrible place")? and two years in Leicestershire, 
he was sent to Uppingham, where "the herd system and team-life, congenial 
to many, went against [his] grain" (Looking Back 53). Another three years 
found Douglas back in Central Europe, this time in Karlsruhe, Germany. 
And here, during the time which he later referred to as "the Karlsruhe 
period," he finished his education. 

His nursery tongue had been German and when he was sent to England, 
English was a "relatively new language" (390). His reminiscences of his days 
in the Gymnasium or high school are interspersed with Continental termin- 
ology and colored by a mixture of the natural aversion of schoolboys for 
discipline and the inescapable apprehension of all Gymnasiasts about those 
whose duty it was to enforce it. What he brought with him from England 
were the national passion for birdwatching, a “hereditary” interest in geology, 
and a personal preference for studies in natural history. Yet the high school 


1 Jan Greenless, Norman Douglas (London 1957) 31. 
2 Norman Douglas by R. MacGillivray н (Florence 1933); re-issued under the 
author’s own name, R. M. Dawkins (Lo 1952 


8 Norman Douglas, Looking Back (New York 1933) 383. 
[309] 
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curriculum was traditionally loaded with Latin and Greek, and there also 
existed and still exists in Germany a longing for the South, with springtime 
pilgrimages to Rome and a desire to know “the land where flowers of citron 
bloom.” It was even at the height of what he termed (206) his “natural his- 
tory mania,” in 1888, that he saw Italy for the first time, exploring the Bay of 
Naples during Easter holidays. 

“The craving to be in contact with beauty and antiquity” and “a mind 
attuned to the marvellous” lasted his lifetime.* In 1896 his particular affec- 
tion for the Bay of Naples resulted in a request to a German friend in 
Naples that he buy a villa for him on the Posilipo. Douglas then resigned 
from the Foreign Office and moved in. What the Brownings had done for 
Venice, Norman Douglas was to do for the Bay of Naples. In the English 
mind the interpreter and his subject have become intimately linked with one 
another and Capri, Ischia, the Ponza Islands interchangeable with Nepenthe, 
the island of South Wind. The Mediterranean, in which he saw the hope of 
humanity and where “the works of man stand out in just proportion to those 
of nature,” 5 had captivated another Northerner. Its history, mythology, 
legends, topography, geology, flora and fauna blend with Douglas’ recollec- 
tions, personal observations, and vast knowledge into an oeuvre of a singu- 
larly fascinating character, summed up by Professor Dawkins (87) in these 
words: “What he brings us is true honey and has all the sweetness of the 
ancient world; it comes to us strong and fragrant from the clear cut slopes 
of Helicon.” 

Mt Helicon, however, came close to Douglas only when at the age of 
forty-three he began to earn his living as a writer by publishing Siren Land. 
The sweetness of the ancient world had for him originally been mixed with 
bile, and the slopes of Helicon had been the Kaiserstuhl, that “delightful 
corner of the earth” where he had been able to contemplate nature, “forgetful 
for the moment of Thucydides, of permutations and combinations and 
variations, and all the other horrors of school life” (Looking Back 69). In 
1888 he had still one year of studies before his “maturity” examination, when 
with all other subjects he was to be tested in Greek. 

Not an ambitious student and equipped with “a secret but healthy con- 
tempt for all education,” he managed to “squeeze [himself] gingerly from 
one form into the next . . . and [his] final mark was the closest shave of all, 
namely Gesammtpraedicat: hinlinglich” (191). Dr Gustav Wendt, the direc- 
tor of the school who taught him Greek, however, apparently taught him 


* Douglas, Summer Islands ( London 1931) 10; Looking Back 383. 
5 Summer Islands 40. 
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well.? In 1892 when Douglas visited Greece he “promptly began to read and 
to chatter modern Greek;-memories of the classic language learnt at Karls- 
ruhe three years before may have given encouragement" (171). By 1920, 
though, his knowledge of the language had grown rusty, and in One Day, 
commissioned by the Greek government and published in 1930, it was more 
the schoolboy's apprehension that enveloped the figure of Dr Wendt on the 
Acropolis than an easy flow of the language. He recalled how, during his 
previous visit, he had-unexpectedly caught sight of his “grey bearded Greek 
professor" who instead of "torturing a fresh generation of Primaner . . . was 
at last realizing the dream of his life — a visit" to Greece. The two men it 
seems “never hit it off" and the young Norman Douglas “had frequent cause 
to complain of [Wendt’s] unhealthy infatuation for Greek particles and other 
trivialities of that kind, as if one's whole existence depended upon a knowl- 
edge of such things." In 1892 he carefully avoided meeting his former in- 
structor, but even forty years could not eradicate the memory of a remark 
of his when, drawing Douglas aside one day, “he said in a tone of deepest 
conviction: “Mit Ihrer schenialen Liederlichkeit, Déggls, kommt man nicht 
weiter. . . .'"" By that time, however, “Déggls” had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his genius had conquered pedantry. 

The compositions in Greek studies of the twenty-one year old Norman 
Douglas and a tangible proof of the methods of Dr Wendt are among the 
recent acquisitions of The Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of The 
New York Public Library.’ An exercise book in dark blue boards, measuring 
1934 x 24 cm and similar to those still used in Central Europe, contains 
five essays composed in Douglas last semester in Karlsruhe, dating from 
March 6 to June 20, 1889. The label on the front cover is signed ^N. Douglass, 
Aufsätze II., Feb. 1889." The essays, written in German and based on read- 
ings of Greek authors in the original, cover the following subjects: Das Ver- 
halten des Nikias im sizilischen Feldzuge: Die Iphigeniensage; In wie weit 
kann von einer Schuld des Oedipus die Rede Sein?; Gedankenentwicklung 
von Schillers ‘Götter Griechenlands; Kreon im ‘König Oedipus und im 
‘Oedipus auf Kolonos." ? All five essays contain Douglas’ detailed outlines, a 
9 Arthur Baumstark was "particularly good at Greek, to the joy of Dr. Wendt, the Director, 
who took that division (and has also published an admirable translation of Sophocles)" (Look- 
aa M of Them (London 1930) 26-27. The English translation of the remark is: 
"Your ingenious carelessness won't get you far." 

8I am grateful to Mr Kenneth Macpherson, Douglas’ literary executor, and to The New York 
Public Library, owner of the manuscripts, for permission to quote from them in this article. 

э "The Behavior of Nicias in the Sicilian Campaign"; "The Iphigenia Saga"; "To What Extent 
Can One 5 of Guilt in Oedipus?"; “Dev ment of Ideas in Schiller’s “Gods of Greece’ "; 
“Kreon in ‘King Oedipus’ and in ‘Oedipus in Kolonos. 
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prerequisite in European high school composition, and Dr Wendt's correc- 
tions and marginal comments including his grading of each essay. Douglas 
conscientiously made the corrections when the exercise book was returned 
to him. 

A transcript of the first essay, numbered VIII since seven presumably had 
already been written during the first semester, is reproduced below. Red ink 
corrections of Dr Wendt’s are printed in italics. The composition is based 
on Books 6-8 of Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War and Douglas’ careful foot- 
notes have been retained in their original form. A consecutive numbering of 
the footnotes was considered necessary, however, for the sake of clarity, 
since Douglas started afresh on every page. In the English translation both 
footnotes and marginal comments have been omitted, although it is inter- 
esting to note Dr Wendt final signed remark: “On the whole — good." 

The inside back cover of the exercise book carries in pencil large sprawling 
letters in the hand of Douglas spelling out the name “LEYDIG” in capital 
letters. It may have been the first idea he had for making that memorable 
visit to Franz von Leydig, the famous Professor of physiology and comparative 
anatomy at the University of Würzburg, who "was no ordinary Professor; he 
was something more comprehensive, more human." Douglas "was so deter- 
mined to see [Leydig] that [he] risked failing in [his] examination" (413). 
He spent the week of July 20 to 25, 1889, in Würzburg before returning to 
Karlsruhe for his orals. The conversation with Leydig decided the course 
he was to take: no university curriculum for him. On July 31 he left Karlsruhe 
and the Gymnasium for good, but thinking about Leydig forty-four years 
later he summed up their meeting and his reminiscences of a lifetime in the 
following words: “Leydig, it strikes me, is a happy note on which to end the 
business. He marks an epoch; my schooldays could not have been rounded 
off more appropriately than by the visit to Würzburg. His 'emphasis on in- 
dividuality' fell on fertile soil. He supplied me with a formula for avoiding 
those flat lands of life where men absorb each other's habits and opinions 
to such an extent that nothing is left save a herd of flurried automata. 

“I think with gratitude of the old man...” (415). 
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DOUGLAS’ GREEK ESSAY 


! — Words and letters underlined or inserted by Dr Wendt are printed in italics. 
Words entered beside these in the margin are here printed, in sequence, 
among the footnotes; those in italics are by Wendt, in roman by Douglas. 


ORIGINAL TEXT TRANSLATION 
VIII. 
Das Verhalten des Nikias im Sizilischem The Behavior of Nicias in the Sicilian 
Feldzuge. Campaign. 
VI. 3. 89.* 6 March 1889 
Disposition. Outline. 
A. EINLEITUNG. A. INTRODUCTION. 
1. Stellung des Nikias vor dem Feldzuge. L The position of Nicias before the 
campaign. 
a. Er galt als glücklich. 8. He was considered fortunate. 
b. Seine Einsicht. b. His insight. 
c. Reichtum. c. Wealth. 
d. Religiös. d. Religious. 
II. Wie denkt er über denselben? П. His views on the subject. 
über (a) Seine Zwecklosigkeit. On (a) Its aimlessness. 
1. Kaum erworbene Ruhe LA Ре only just gained in 
in Athen. А Athens. 
2. Gefahr eines neuen 2. Dangers of another war. 
Krieges. 
3. Verhältnisse in Sicilien. 3. Conditions in Sicily. 
4. Schwierlgkeit der Krieg- 4. Difficulties of warfare. 
führung. 
über (b) Die Urheber des Planes. On (b) The originators of the plan. 
1. Öffentliche Meinung. 1. Public opinion. 
2. Alkibiades. 2. Alcibiades. 
III. Giebt nach aus patriotischem Gefühle. III. He gives in for patriotic reasons. 
Ü . Einwand. Transition. Objection. 
B. AUSFÜHRUNG. B. EXPOSITION. 
I. Steigen der Macht Athens. I. Rise of the power of Athens. 
a. trotz 1. Rückberufung des Alkibi- a. despite 1. The recall of Alcibiades. 
ades. 
” 2. Feindliche Haltung der "  2.Hostile attitude of the 
taler. Itali. 
" 3. Geldfrage. Egesta. " 3. Finances. Egesta. 


* Since the essays are dated consecutively, this date should be read 6 March 1889, not June 3. Dr Wendt's 
signature at the end dated “10 / 3” must signify 10 March. All the other essays are similarly dated by pupil 
and teacher within a few days of each other. 
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b. Bis zum Winter. Nikias hat Glück, 
aber von keiner Bedeutung. 

c. Wührend des Winters. S osier 
rüsten, beide Mächte senden nach 
Athen. 


d. Höhepunkt der attischen Macht. 


II. Sinken der Macht Athens. 
a. Misglückte Verhandlungen. 
b. Krankheit des Nikias. 
c. Nach der Ankunft des Gylippos. 
1. Plemmyrion, etc. 
2. Gesuch nach Athen. 
3. Stürken der Syr. Macht. 
A. Nüchtlicher Kampf. 
B. Seesieg, etc. 
4. Zógerungen der Athener. 
A. Zwistigkeiten der Führer. 
B. Kb шше des Nikias. 


UI. Rückzug und Untergang. 


ScHLUSS. 
Charakteristik des Nikias. 


ALS Nikias den Oberbefehl der sizilischen 
Expedition erhielt, war er schon ein erprobter 
Staatsman und tüchtiger Soldat. Er hatte sich 
in dem eben beendetem peloponnesischem 
Kriege rühmlich bewührt, sein sprichwórtliches 
Glück! hatte ihn nie verlassen, und durch 
seine klare Einsicht und / Verstand war der 
für Athen günstige Frieden? mit 5 zu- 
stande gekommen. — In richtiger Кон 
dieser hervorragenden Pigenshatten lernten 
die Athener auch bald seine Vorziige wiirdigen, 
und da er noch iiberdies durch? Reichtum 
und ein streng sittliches Leben * ausgezeichnet 
war, wurde er zu einem der drei Feldherrn 
für die bevorstehende Sizilische Expedition 
gewählt. Wie er über dieselbe dachte, erfahren 
wir aus der Rede, die ihm Thukydides vor 
Abmarsch der Truppen in den Mund legt 
und welche von der gróssten Wichtigkeit ist, 
da sich viele seiner späteren Handlungen aus 
den darin ausgesprochenen Grundsátzen er- 
klüren. 


Hatte er sich auch stets um die Erhaltun, 
von Athens Grossmachtstellung bemüht un 
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b. Until winter. Nicias’ luck of no sig- 
nificance. 

c. During winter. The Syracusans arm 
themselves, both powers send em- 
issarles to Athens. 

d. Peak of Attic power. 


II. Decline of the power of Athens. 
a. Unsuccessful negotiations. 
b. Ш health of Nicias. 
с. After the arrival of Gylippos. 
1. Plemmyrion, etc. 
2. Petition sent to Athens. 
3. Strength of Syracusan power. 
A. Night fight. 
B. Naval victory, etc. 
4. Hesitancy of the Athenians. 
A. Discord among the generals. 
В. Superstition of Nicias. 


Ш. Retreat and failure. 


CONCLUSION. ) 
Character of Nicias. 


WHEN Niclas obtained the supreme com- 
mand of the Sicilian campaign, he was already 
an experienced statesman and a hardened 
soldier. He thoroughly proved himself in the 
Peloponnesian War that had just ended, his 
proverbial good fortune 1 never betrayed him, 
and peace? favoring Athens was brought 
about with Sparta because of his clear insight 
and common sense. In just recognition of these 
outstanding qualities, the Athenians soon 
learned to appreciate his advantages and, since 
in addition he also excelled in wealth® and 
a strict moral life, he was elected as one of 
three generals of the projected Sicilian cam- 
paign. We are informed of his thoughts on 
the latter from the speech attributed to him 
by Thucydides before the departure of the 
troops, This speech is of the utmost import- 
ance, since many of his later actions can be 


explained by the principles exposed therein. 


Although he always strove to maintain the 
position of Athens as a leading power and was 
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mit mehr Geschick als andere attische Politiker 
diesem Ziele nachgestrebt, so üusserte ег sich 
doch in dieser Angelegenheit gegen das Unter- 
nehmen,® und die Gründe die er als Stützen 
seiner Meinung vorbringt, sind von so wich- 
tiger Natur, dis sie von einem anderem 
Staat, unter ähnlichen Verhältnissen aber 
unter anderer Verfassung und Leitung, viel- 
leicht mebr in Erwügung gezogen worden 
wären. Freilich hier hatte er mit der öffent- 
lichen Meinung zu kiimpfen,® und wie deutlich 
er auch die Zwecklosigkelt der ganzen Expe- 
dition zu zeigen suchte, wenn er die Athener 
an den in Griechenland kaum eingeschlum- 
merten Krieg erinnerte,” der jeden Augen- 
blick noch кане als je auszubrechen 
drohte, wenn er ihnen Sizilien selbst mit seinen 
verworrenen Verhültnissen 8 vor Augen führte 
und dile Schwierigkeit der Kriegfü g in 
dem fremden Lande [betonte]: ? — alles 
scheiterte an den grossen Hoffnungen und 
dem Drängen seiner Gegner.!9 Schliesslich 
wurde er gezwungen, die ihm angetragene 
Stellung einzunehmen,! nicht überzeugt durch 
die Berechnungen und Gründe des Alkibi- 
адез,12 sondern überredet von seiner eigenen 
Einsicht, welche seinen Entschluss als den 
eines patriotischen Bürgers billigte. 

Der Erfolg hat gezeigt dass [alle] die Be- 
fürchtungen des Nikias gerechtfertigt waren 18 
— doch wer weiss, ob nicht alle Hindernisse 
und Schwierigkeiten vor dem genialem Un- 
gestiim des Alkibiades gewichen waren? Zu 
einem so kühnem Unternehmen bedarf es 
auch eines thatkriftigen und energischen 
[Mannes] Führers, und dies war Nikias nicht.14 
So haben denn nicht ganz unrecht element 
welche das Misslingen des Unternehmens der 
Riickberufung dieses Mannes zuschrelben: — 
jedenfalls war es ein für Athens Macht ver- 
езінде Schritt.15 Ihm wiire es sicherlich 
gelungen, die kleinen Mängel und Schaden, 
welche sich früh zeigten, mit der Zeit zu 
heilen; so die drohende Haltung der italischen 
Städte 16 und die Geldfrage,17 welche sich 
nach den Meldungen aus Egesta bald ergab. 

АІ dies zu besorgen fiel nun auf die Schul- 
tern des Niklas, dem sich sein Mitbefehls- 
haber gänzlich untergeordnet zu haben 
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more successful than other Attic politicians in 
attaining this end, on this occasion he opposed 
the undertaking,5 and the arguments he 
brought up in support of his opinion are of 
such importance that in another country, under 
similar circumstances but under a different 
constitution and leadership, they would per- 
haps have been taken more into consideration. 
Here, of course, he had to combat public 
opinion 9 and, much as he tried to prove the 
aimlessness of the whole expedition when he 
reminded the Athenians of the war which had 
hardly ended in Greece 7 and which threatened 
to break out at any moment more fiercely than 
ever, when he described Sicily itself with its 
confused conditions9 and emphasized the 
difficulties of a campaign in the foreign land ® 
he was powerless against the high hopes and 
insistence of his opponents.1° Finally he was 
forced to accept the command that was offered 
him,11 not because the calculations and argu- 
ments of Alcibiades convinced him 1? but ж 
cause, swayed by his own insight, he made 
the decision of a patriotic citizen. 


The result proved that all of Nicias’ fears 
were lir aed 18— yet who knows whether, 
faced by the impetuous genius of Alcibiades, 
all obstacles and difficulties would not have 
vanished? An undertaking of such daring calls 
for an active and energetic leader, and Nicias 
was not of this kind.14 Thus those who blame 
the miscarriage of the undertaking on the re- 
call of this man are not altogether wrong — in 
any case it I to be a step fatal to the 
power of Athens.!5 He would have undoubt- 
edly succeeded in overcoming, as time went 
on, the small obstacles and deficiences which 
soon became evident, such as the menacing 
attitude of the small Italic towns 16 and the 
financial question 17 which soon arose after 
reports came from Egesta. 


The care of all these things weighed now 
on the shoulders of Nicias to whom, it seemed, 
his joint commander had completely subordi- 
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scheint.18 Auch hat er im ganzen, obwohl der 
Erfolg seiner Thitigkeit kein grosser war, mit 
Gliick 19 bis zum Anfang des Winters ge- 
kümpft.20 

Inzwischen hatten aber auch die Syrakosier 
die Lücken in ihrer Kriegsführung entdeckt 
und ausgebessert?! — ihr Hiilfsgesuch nach 
Griechenland 42 fand bessere Aufnahme als 
das der Athener,23 was hauptsächlich dem 
rastlosem und verderblichem Wirken des Alki- 
biades in Sparta 24 zu verdanken war. Aber 
noch immer blieb das Glück auf Seiten der 
Athener,?5 und obgleich dem Nikias sein Mit- 
berather durch plótzlichen Tod von der Seite 
gerissen wurde,26 so war er dennoch rasch 
entschlossen und der Lage getoachen.27 Hier 
sehen wir die Athener auf dem Gipfel ihrer 
Macht,38 bald aber tritt der Wendepunkt ein, 
herbeigeführt hauptsüchlich durch drei Mo- 
mente. Das erste derselben waren die [mis- 

lückten] Unterhandlungen 29 der verzwei- 
Elten Syrakosier mit Nikias, welche leider 
nicht zum Abschluss kamen. 

Das zweite war seine eigene schwächliche 
Gesundheit? an der er n früh gelitten 
zu haben scheint, da wir ihn bereits beim 
Tode des Lamachos in krankhaftem Zustande 
antreffen. Wie sehr ihn dies an der Ausführung 
seiner Pflichten gehindert haben muss, ist 
leicht begreiflich; anstatt aber Erleichterung 
zu finden, stósst er nur auf Widerstand,31 — 
selbst sein Gesuch nach Athen findet kein 
Gehör. 

Das dritte und bedeutendste Moment ist die 
Ankunft des Spartaners ee in Syrakus,92 
eines ebenso gewandten 83 als grossmiitigen 34 
F'eldherrn. 

Seit dessen Ankunft ist Nikias meist auf Ver- 
teidigung seiner festen Plätze beschrünkt,95 
und wenn ein strategisch glücklicher Schritt 36 
wie die Besetzung des Plemmyrion oder et- 
walge Vorteile, welche durch die 
zweier neuen Feldherrn zu erwarten twdren,37 
den Athener Grund zu neuen Hoffnungen 

egeben hätten, so scheinen sie doch durch 
ds energische Vorgehen des Gylippos in 
ihrem Denken und Handeln gleichsam ge- 
lihmt.88 Derselbe benutzt vielmehr die Schwa- 
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nated himself.18 Altogether, while the result of 
his activity was not too great, he fought with 
luck on Side 19 until the beginning of 
winter.20 © 

In the meantime, however, the Syracusans 
also discovered and overcame the shortcomin 
in their war tactics,?1 — their appeal for ma 
from Greece 22 found more acceptance than 
that of the Athenians,2® thanks mainly to the 
tireless and pernicious activity of Alcibiades 
in Sparta.?* But luck still held for the Athe- 
nians,25 and although death suddenly took 
Nicias adviser from his side 26 he was still 
que in making decisions and in control of 

e situation. 1 Here we see the Athenians 
at the height of their power,28 but the turn- 
ing point soon came, brought about largely by 
three circumstances. The was nego- 
tiations 29 of the despairing Syracusans with 
Nicias which failed and unfortunately never 
reached a conclusion. 


The second was his own weak health,2° 
from which he seems to have suffered earlier, 
for we find him in a sick condition already at 
the death of Lamachos. It is easy to imagine 
how much this must have hindered him in the 
execution of his duties, but instead of finding 
relief he is confronted only with opposition ? 
— even his plea to Athens is not received. 


The third and most дын circumstance 
is the arrival of the Spartan Gylippos in Syra- 
cuse,82 an enced 88 and at л same time 
magnanimous 84 general. 

Since the най arrival, Niclas is restricted 
to the defence of his fortifications,35 and when 
a lucky strategic move,39 such as the occupa- 
tion of the Plemmyrion, or the possible ad- 
vantages to be expected from the arrival of 
two new generals 87 should have given the 
Athenians good reason for renewed hope, 
they nevertheless seem to be paralyzed in their 
thinking and actions by the energetic conduct 
of Gylippos.38 The latter made use of the 
weaknesses of Demosthenes to help himself to 
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chen des Demosthenes, um sich selber zu 
neuen Siegen zu verhelfen,9? und die Mutlo- 
sigkeit der Athener über den Verlust des 
pin vod um das Heerwesen des Syra- 
kosier zu bessern #1 und ihre Seemacht fester 
zu begründen. 

Dazu kommt noch die Zwistigkeiten der 
Führer im attischem Lager? und, um das 
Unglück der Athener zu Pesi eln, der Aber- 
glaube des Nikias.48 Die darauffolgende See- 
schlacht #4 liefert den Beweis seinen 
fehlerhaften Entschluss; er behält zwar immer 
noch einen ungebrochenen Mut und volle 
Geistesgegenwart,$5 — doch es ist zu spüt.4e 
In den letzten Tagen seines Lebens zeigt er 
sich noch einmal gross *' und edelmütig,*8 
dem Schicksal aber entrinnt er nicht.4? 

Wenn Thukydides ihn als einen Mann 
schildert, der wegen seiner hohen Bestrebungen 
und edlen Ziele am wenigsten ein so hartes 
Loos verdient hat,5° so ist dies Urteil durchaus 
gerechtfertigt. Nikias ist allein aus Liebe zu 
seinem Vaterland in einen Krieg gezogen, 
dessen Aussichtslosigkeit er von jeher erkannt. 
Wie viele der Miserfolge [sic] seiner Krank- 
heit, wle viele seiner Unentschlossenheit zuzu- 
schreiben sind, lässt sich nicht in allen Fallen 
entscheiden — "glücklicher" schiene er uns, 
hütten seine Landsleute auf sein Hülfsgesuch 

eachtet — jedenfalls ist er als Man [sic] von 

ohem Pflichtgefühl gefallen. 
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new victories,99 and of the discouragement of 
the Athenians over the loss of the Plem- 
myrion 40 to improve the military organiza- 
tion of the Syracusans and to strengthen their 
naval power.1 


In addition there was the quarrel of the 
leaders in the Attic camp *2 and, to seal the 
doom of the Athenians, the superstidon of 
Nicias.48 The naval battle 4* that followed is 
proof of his wrong decision; and although he 
still retains his unbroken courage and presence 
of mind 45 — it is too late.4¢ During the last 
days of his life he proves his greatness 47 and 
nobility 48 once more but he cannot escape 
his fate.4® 


The verdict of Thucydides is thoroughly 
justified when he describes Nicias as a man 
who least merited such a cruel fate for his 
high ambitions and noble aims.5° Nicias, for 
the love of his country, went to a war the 
hopelessness of which he recognized from the 
start. It is not possible to decide in every in- 
stance how much failure was due to his ill 
health and how much to his hesitancy — he 
would seem "happier" to us had his country- 
men heeded more his call for help — however 
it may be, his fall was that of a man with a 
high sense of duty. 


Printings of Le Prince, 1631 


By Окосн FULTON 


HE ARTICLE by the late Lucius Wilmerding in Bookmen’s Holiday : 
douce to establish the number and order of the several 1631 print- 
ings of Le Prince by Jean Louis Guez de Balzac. All of these have the same 
engraved title page. Balzac himself wrote that he had had two versions 
printed at the same time, one of them modified for the censors' benefit. The 
book was, nevertheless, heavily censored on theological and political grounds 
because, Balzac said, the wrong copy had been submitted. He wrote this 
some years after the event when time may have dimmed his recollection. 

Mr Wilmerding had bought a fine copy of Le Prince in its original vellum 
binding and had compared it with descriptions published by Mlle Henriette 
Bibas in the Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire in 1938. Mlle Bibas 
had listed two variants, one of 400 pages and one, which she called the rarer, 
of 399. Mr Wilmerding's volume was one of the latter. He found that there 
were many textual differences between his copy and that described by Mlle 
Bibas and made a list of them. The article in Bookmen's Holiday grew out 
of that list. 

The Wilmerding copy and others from the Library of Congress, Columbia, 
and The New York Public Library were compared with each other, with 
earlier bibliographical descriptions, and with other books of about the same 
date produced by the printers of Le Prince. The Library of Congress copy 
had 400 pages, the others 399 — but of these no two were alike. Type faces, 
composition, and spelling suggested that Du Bray had printed the 399 page 
copies and Rocolet the 400 page. The typographical and textual studies of 
the four volumes are described in the Bookmen's Holiday article. 

Although the available evidence was incomplete there was enough to 
justify a conjecture that Balzac’s “two editions printed at the same time" 
were, in fact, not set from manuscript but from an earlier 400 page edition. 
Acquisition by the Library of another 399 page copy of Le Prince, somewhat 
different from the one already held, revived old memories and led to an 
attempt to confirm or refute the theory advanced in 1943. 

The principal basis for that theory had been a stray signature in the 400 
page Library of Congress copy. This signature had a wider type page than 


1*"Le Prince, by Jean Louis Guez de Balzac: Note on a Paris Printing, 1631," in Bookmen's 
Holiday: Notes and Studies Written and Gathered in Tribute to Harry Miller Lydenberg (New 
York, The New York Public Library, 1943) 489—497. 
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any other and had other typographical differences. References from the index 
to this signature were exact. In the rest of that volume and in all the others 
examined here references are frequently wrong. 

The catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale lists two copies which must 
surely be among the first printed since one has the censor’s manuscript notes. 
The other, with the arms of Louis XIII on its binding, has identical text. 
Through the courtesy of M Julien Cain, General Administrator of the Biblio- 
thèque, and Mme Weyrin-Forrer of that library's staff very careful descrip- 
tions were provided of these two volumes. They agree in every respect with 
the odd signature in the Library of Congress volume and the index references 
are exact throughout. 

With this typographic fact established and from the textual comparisons 
made earlier it now seems possible to establish with reasonable assurance 
the order in which the several 1631 printings of Le Prince appeared. The 
order in which individual volumes of these printings came off the press and 
were bound is another matter since it is evident that in both the 399 page 
edition and the second 400 page edition typographical errors were corrected 
and textual changes made while the forms were on the press. 

The order of the three principal variants, and some of their distinguishing 
points appear to be as follows: 


1. 400 pages. Type page 17 x 9.8 — 10.2 cm. The text, signatures G and H, 
refers to the Prince's enemies (plural). References from the index to 
the text are accurate throughout. 

This first printing is represented by two copies in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and by signature G in the Library of Congress copy. 


2. 399 pegos Type page 17.6 x 9.5cm. The enemies are still, as in 
number 1, “les rebelles”. There are 15 lines of errata following the 
index. The index is inaccurate. 

This variant is represented by the Wilmerding copy and those in 
the Columbia and New York Public libraries. 


3. 400 pages. Type page 17 x 9.6 cm. The text, signatures G and H, refers 
to the Prince’s enemy (singular). Paragraph LI is on page 57, the first 
of signature H. The first word of this signature is “donné”. There are 
39 lines of errata following the index. The index is inaccurate. 

This variant is represented, except for signature G, by the Library 
of Congress copy. 


Presumably numbers 2 and 3 are Balzac’s “two versions” but were set from 
revised copies of number 1, not from manuscript. 
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Tunoc's NEcx. 3817 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Carolyn Edie 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
Van CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Ruthana Gill 
Van Nzst. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WaxEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 
Wesr Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Mrs. Moritia-Leah Frederick 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
WoopLAwN Hericurs. 4304 Katonah Avenue. Mrs. Lucilla S. Pates 
Woopsrocx. 761 East 160th Street. James С. Mowbray 


RICHMOND 


CoonnpiNATOR, Mrs. Marion Stock 
АзвізтАМТ COORDINATOR, John Hulton 


DowNcAN Нпіз. 1576 Richmond Road. Donald Browne 
Great Kits REGIONAL. 56 Giffords Lane. John Robotham 
Hucurwor Parx. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. 

New Dore (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Mrs. Genevieve Bedell 
Porr Ricexsonp. 75 Bennett Street. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 
Pancer's Bay. 6054 Amboy Road. 

Sr. Сковск Lismany Center. 10 Hyatt Street. John Hulton 
боотн Вклсн. 100 Sand Lane. 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Н. Bedell 

Торт Hui. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
TorreNvi.LE, 7430 Amboy Road. Mrs. Alice Rianhard 
Wesr New Bricuron. 976 Castleton Avenue. 


* Closed temporarily, 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY IN BOOKS Mar LOBBY 
An exhibition of books, sheet music, poetry, and cartoons, centering in The New 
York Public Library. Through June 30. 


THE HORSELESS AGE Mai Lossy AND LANDING CASES 
An exhibition on the opening decades of the automobile and its effects on social and 
cultural life. July 1 through September 30. 


LUSATIANS — THE SMALLEST SLAVIC NATION Second Fr.oon Cornrwor 
An exhibition concerning the language, literature, and folklore of the smallest Slavic 
nation, known also as the Sorbians or Wends. May 1 through June 30. | 


MAN-MADE LANGUAGES SEGOND FLOOR Conumon 
An exhibition concerning the pioneer work of Dr. Zamenhof in Esperanto, with photo- 
graphs and basic literature about other artificial languages. July 5 through September 30. 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION: 1957-1958 Room 318 
A selection of acquisitions of the last two years: manuscripts, autograph letters, books, 
HELEN SEWELL CzNTRAL CnrLDREN's Room 


A memorial exhibition of her works, which includes sketches and drawings for the 
books she illustrated, paintings, and pages from her notebooks. Opens June 9. 


MUSIC ON RECORDS Music Room 
Some anthologies showing the growth of music through the ages. June 29 through 
September 8. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW YORK SEASON, 1958-1959 Mam Loppy — West WALL 
Theatre Collection exhibit, June 1 through September 30. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE Рвхт GALLERY 
Seventy-five prints and some drawings from the 18th century to the present. Through 
June. 

MODERN MAPS IN A CHANGING WORLD Tamo Froon Connmor Sovrz 


A display of various types of maps, some in foreign languages, showing in color the 
latest map-making techniques employed all over the world. July 1 through November 1, 


HUNTING AND FISHING . Room 323 
Sporting Books from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF TOBACCO Room 324 
Rare maps from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 

THE HUDSON RIVER Temp FrLoon Conumon Norte. 


A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. Opens June 10. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 
Ац almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tam Етоов Conumon 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fist FLoor Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Коом 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Front Matter 


Bulletin Summer 


With might and main Professors Lord 
and Sherbo now redress the balance of 
their evidence: see their two parts of 
“Internal Evidence Number 9” in this 
issue. Are there any further comments 
from the floor? 

For the department of independent 
corroboration, Professor Fogel calls to 
our attention an article by J. A. Colmer 
of Khartoum in the January Modern 
Language Review: “Coleridge on Ad- 
dingtons Administration” — attribut- 
ing that March 1802 editorial with the 
aid of large resources of internal evi- 
dence not even tapped by our “Signa- 
ture of Style” experiment. 

But now to other seasonings—knight- 
errantry, non-electronic (and electronic, 
well) music, the composition of com- 
posers’ faces; next month the making 
of money in a New York Theatre. . . . 


Adventures of a Family Tree 


On May 7, 1926, a “missing” note was 
made in our Local History and Gene- 
alogy Room for the following book: 


Bie, Jacques de 

Livre contenant le дез? еї 
descente de ceux de 1а maison de 
Croy [Antwerp? 1620] 


This handsome folio was made up of a 
series of engraved portraits of members 
of the House of Croy, together with 








engraved family trees, showing the de- 
scent of the family from Adam and Eve. 
In 1949, Mr V. I. Gan-Timur pur- . 
chased the book, still bearing the Li- 
brary’s marks of ownership, from an 
antique dealer in Shanghai. Mr Gan- 
Timur, of White Russian origin, is now 
an Australian citizen and lives in Bris- 
bane. He has been hoping to return the 
book to us in person. Since this no 
longer seems possible, he recently asked 
the Department of State to return it for 
him 


The book reached Washington, D. C. 
by air pouch from Australia. From 
Washington it was mailed to the Li- 
brary, thus completing what we pre- 
sume was a most leisurely trip around . 
the world. Absent without leave for 
thirty-three years, it is now back on our 
shelves, charts, portraits, and laid-in 
tracings all intact. 


Balto-Slavic Accessions in the second 
quarter of 1959 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY 


For those who find pleasure in 
searching out the eminence and. glory 
of their ancestors, two recent accessions 
will be valuable. Polska Encyklopedia 
Szlachecka, in twelve volumes, was pub- - 
lished in Warsaw just before World : 
War II under the editorship of S. J. : 
Starykon-Kasprzycki. Listings of higher 
nobility and of gentry are given in sep- . 
arate sequences, and there are several: 
separate articles; so use of the table 
of contents at the end of the last 
volume is mandatory. А supple-- 
mentary work is L'armorial de la’: 
noblesse polonaise titrée, recently .. 
printed in Paris, a complete alma- 
nac of the Polish aristoeracy by the. 
foremost authority in the field, Szy- .:: 
mon Konarski. > = - wo 
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Other recent accessions concern per- 
sonalities whose claim to prominence is 
rather individual than iterative within 
the family. After a nine-year interval 
the continuation of W. Pociecha’s his- 
tory of the Polish Renaissance, Królowa 
Bona (Sforza), appeared posthumously. 
The book Adam Mickiewicz 1855-1955 
collects international contributions to 
the centenary of Poland's clairvoyant 
poet. The two humanists Grzegorz z 
Sanoka and Arnošt z Pardubic are dis- 
cussed in works by A. Nowicki and J. 
Vyskočil respectively. Biographies of 
musicians include Dombayevs Tvor- 
chestvo Piotra Ilicha Chatkovskovo, 
Jachimecki’s Chopin, rys życia i twórczo- 
ści, and Rudzinski’s Stanislaw Montusz- 
ko. In the field of literature the most 
significant biographical publication re- 
ceived was probably A. Yarmolinsky’s 
new revised edition of his Turgenev: 
the Man, His Art and His Age, the 
subject of our recent exhibition. 


LITERATURE 


Our efforts to secure collected works 
and anthologies netted this time: So- 
braniye sochinenii by F. Panferov, in 
six volumes; Sochineniya by M. Mik- 
hailov, in three volumes; Stikhotvo- 
reniya by S. Yesenin; and Izbrannoye 
by I. Pavlov — all Russian; also Výber z 
diela by 8. Pilárik and Sobrane diela by 
S. Hurban Vajansky — Slovak; I. Can- 
kar's Izbrana dela and I. Tavéar's Zbrani 

isi — Slovenian; and J. Iwaszkiewicz's 
Dzieła and T. Kotarbitiski's Wybór pism 
— Polish. 

Anthologies are represented by: I. 
Frangeš, Antologija hrvatskog eseja; D. 
Tadijanović, Antologija hroatskih pje- 
sama u prozi; Z. Mišić, Antologija srpske 
književne kritike; D. Živković, Počesi 
srpske književne kritike 1817-1860; the 
first volume of the Chrestomatija dolno- 
serbskego pismowstwa; 5. Czernik, 
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. Poezja chłopów polskich; and S. Pollak, 


Stu trzydziestu poetów: wybór poezji 
narodów radzieckich. 

Most of the Russian works in this cat- 
egory concentrate on historical and bib- 
liographical aspects, as do the Istoriya 
russkot literatury of the 1870s and 1880s, 
published under the auspices of the So- 
viet Academy of Science, and Biblio- 

rafiya sovetskikh rabot po drevne-russ- 
literature za 1945-55 gg, under the 
same sponsorship and covering the 11th 
to 17th centuries. Another work that de- 
serves listing is L. Timofeyev's and A. 
Dementyev's Russkaya sovetskaya lite- 
ratura, now in a second edition. A great 
interest in English literature, probably 
not limited to Poland, is indicated by the 
new (fifth) edition in Poland of Shake- 
speare’s complete works and a publica- 
tion covering the panon 1830-1930, R. 
Dyboski's Sto lat literatury angielskiej. 


LINGUISTICS 


The seventh part of the Bibliografi- 
cheski ukazetal’ literatury po russkomu 
yazykoznaniyu 1825-80 is devoted to 
comparative linguistics, the historiog- 
raphy of Russian linguistics, and the 
Eastern Slavic languages other than 
Russian. Another Russian work on pho- 
netics and orthography is V. Trofimov's 
Sovremennyl russki literaturny yazyk. 
G. Svane is the author of Grammatik 
der slowenischen Sprache, H. Kurkow- 
ska of Budowa stowotwércza przymio- 
tników polskich, and Olyusch of Narysy 
z istoriyi ukrayins'koyl literaturnoyl 
movy. 

Most abundant this time are the Czech 
publications, including: B. Havránek 
and A. Jedlička, Stručná mluvnice česká; 
B. Havránek and F. Trávniček, Pravidla 
českého pravopisu; F. Kopečný, Základy 
české skladby; and J. Belič, Dolská ná- 
fe&í na Moravě. We are certainly happy 
to have on our shelves the complete 
Russisches etymologisches Woerterbuch 


FRONT MATTER 


edited by Max Vasmer and published 
in installments during 1950-58. A major 
trend persists in our policy of acquir- 
ing terminological dictionaries to meet 
the increasing demand. E. Carpovich 
published a Russian-English Biological 
and Medical Dictionary, and S. Jab- 
lonski published almost simultaneously 
his Russian-English Medical Diction- 
ary and Russian-English Glossary of 
Acoustics and Ultrasonics. This interest 
was matched by a similar effort on 
the other side of the language cur- 
tain: A. Eliashberg, Anglo-russki slo- 
var’ po tzellyulozno-bumazhnomu proi- 
zvodstvu; Z. Bažant, Slovník stavebné 
mechaniky a přbuzných oboru v pěti 
fečích; S. Jedraszko, Stownik lekarski, 
angielsko-polski i polsko-angielski; and 
Z. Sobecka, Słownik chemiczny nie- 
miecko-polski z indeksem terminów 
polskich. Of a more general char- 
acter are I. Kyrychenko's Ukrayins'ko- 
rosyis'kyi sloonyk and R. Cvetanovié's 
Rečnik englesko-srpskohrvatski i srpsko- 
hrvatsko-engleski (fourth edition). 
The Lithuanian philological journal 
Literatüra ir kalba, published by the 
Lithuanian Academy of Science in Vil- 
nius since 1956, added tables of contents 
in Russian to those in Lithuanian. Study 
of the non-Slavic nationalities of the 
Soviet continent is further facilitated 
by such new arrivals as Bibliografiya 
Yakutskot ASSR 1931-55, Antologiya 
kabardinskol poezii, Sovetskoye mno- 
onatzional'noye gosudarstvo, yevo oso- 
Теш i puti razvitiya, by I. Tzamer- 
yan, and most prominently the three-vol- 
ume report of the Khorezm expedition, 
Arkheologicheskiye i etnograficheskiye 
raboty Khorezmskot ekspeditzti, con- 
cerning field research in the Aral Sea 
area inhabited by the Karakalpaks. 


HisronY 


We received a sample issue of the new 
Słownik starożytności słowiańskich, pre- 
pared by the Polish Academy of Science. 
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In four volumes it will summarize recent 
studies in that area of Slavistics. Docu- 
ments concerning the first Slovansky 
sjezd v Praze roku 1848, published in 
Prague, will furnish excellent source 
material for students of early Panslav- 
ism. We have added an older but still 
basic work, Slowacja і Slowacy by W. 
Semkowicz; also Studia z dziejów Slaska 
Cieszyńskiego by F. Popiołek. 

Our small but growing Macedonian 
collection received D. Vlahov’s Iz isto- 
rije makedonskog naroda. The contem- 
porary period of Lithuanian history is 
covered in the book Lietuvos TSR 
Istorija. 

A new bi-monthly journal, in the bor- 
der area of history and politics, started 
to appear last year in Russia — Voprosy 
istorii KPSS. Soviet classics and semi- 
classics are reprinted in new editions 
at more or less regular intervals, and 
general attention is focused on the sig- 
nificant inclusions and omissions. The 
complete works of Lenin are now in 
their fifth edition, Herzen’s writings are 
being published in a 30-volume set, and 
Tarlé’s in 12 volumes. The official Soviet 
political dictionary is now available also 
in Latvian, Politiska Vardnica. Within 
the Sacrum Poloniae Millenium series, 
О. Halecki has published his timely 
work From Florence to Brest presenting 
the history of efforts for a religious uni- 
fication of Rome and Byzantium between 
1439 and 1596, from the Catholic view- 
point. The Protestant contribution to the 
history of the Slavic world is represented 
by two Czech books: Jednota Bratrská 
1457-1957, edited by J. Hromadka, and 
Husovo učení a význam v tradici čes- 
kého národa, by M. Machovec. 


ECONOMICS 


With the exception of two works, Pich- 
eta’s Agrarnaya reforma Sigizmunda- 
Augusta v litovsko-russkom gosudarstve 
and Lychowski's Stosunki ekonomiczne 
między krajami o różnych ustrojach, 
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acquisitions in this field consist mainly 
of ready-reference materials. The So- 
viet Union published four volumes of 
Tovarnyt slovar’ (up to Len) and such 
profiles and abstracts as Neftyana 
promyshlennost’ SSSR, Rozmeshche- 
niye chernoi metallurgit SSSR, and 
Pischevaya promyshlennost’ Sovetskovo 
Soyuza. Yugoslavia sent us Priručnik 
za ekonomiku FNRJ and Prirodna 
bogatstva Jugoslavije, the last by S. 
Vojnovié. Poland spo Kalen- 
darz-informator dla handlu, przemystu 
i rzemiosta. 


FOLKLORE 


Legends, proverbs, songs, costumes, 
and customs are of great interest to a 
scholar as well as to a prospective visitor 
to the country, or an immigrants’ club 
planning an annual event. Under the 
above heading fall the following works: 
Ukrayins'ki narodni lirychni pisni and 
Ukrayins’ki narodni kazki, legendy, ane- 
kdoty; Mudroye slovo-russkiye poslo- 
vitzy i pogovorki, by A. Razumov; Ba- 
snie Sląskie, by G. Morcinek; Chodsko 
by J. Jindřich; and Latviesu tautas- 
dziesmas. 


LIBRARIES 


A number of Polish directories deserve 
honorable mention. Informator biblio- 
tekarza, published annually, is in its 
fifth year of publication with the 1959 
issue; its contents, not entirely repeti- 
tive, supply information on libraries, li- 
brarians, bibliographies, publishers, 
paper, library publications, and other 
related matter, with a predominance of 
Polish data. Polish Institutions of Higher 
Learning, compiled by J. Wẹpsieć in 
English, is an excellent directory not 
only to Polish libraries and archives but 
also to other educational, research, and 
art institutions. For students of library 
history Poland has produced studies on 
the collection of her last king and great 
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maecenas, written by P. Bańkowski, 
Archiwum Stanistawa Augusta, and on 
the history of the provincial and city li- 
brary in Lublin, Hieronim Łopaciński 
i biblioteka jego imienia, 1907-1957. 

V. Kuprevich gives a historical profile 
of the Akademiya Nauk Belorusskot 
SSR. The library resources are reported 
in: Istoricheski ocherk i obzor fondov 
rukopisnovo otdela biblioteki Akademii 
Nauk, Part 1, 18th century, Part 2, 19th 
and 20th centuries. J. Badalié a few 
years ago compiled a local contribution 
for a future international edition of the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, Incu- 
nabula quae in populari re publica Cro- 
atia asservantur. M. Bohatcová's J. A. 
Komensky, soupis rukopisü constitutes 
the first beginnings of an index to manu- 
script sources of Czech literature 
planned by the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Science. 


THe LusaTIANs 


We made recently a special effort to 
complete our bibliographical sources for 
the miraculously preserved smallest 
Slavic nation, the Sorbians of Lusatia. 
Almost resigned already to extinction, 
that ancient Westernmost Slavic nation 
not only emerged stronger after the last 
war, but demonstrates now its vitality 
through a very active publishing pro- 
gram: the catalog of the Domowina 
publishing house in Budyšin entitled 
“Wot nas, wo nas" is practically a com- 
plete bibliography of all Lower and 
Upper Sorbian publications for the en- 
tire period 1945-1959. It covers mono- 
graphs, serials, and periodicals. It par- 
tially overlaps the Sorbian national 
bibliography compiled by the late J. 
Wijacslawek, known also as Jatzwauk, 
and published in two editions: the first 
in 1929 and the second in 1952. Wja- 
cslawek's Serbska bibliografija includes 
books as well as articles by and about 
the Sorbians published up to 1950. 
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Richard Feverel, Knight-Errant 


By Рнүїллѕ BARTLETT 
Queens College 


N THE year that celebrates the hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of The Origin of Species, it is seemly also to note the centenary of the 
first novel by an evolutionary meliorist, Meredith’s The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. This essay is written partly to emphasize the knightly theme that 
gives the novel its title, partly to suggest what that theme may have meant 
in George Meredith’s own life. 

At the outset the reader must determine what version of Richard Feverel 
he is familiar with. If it is the text in any one of the old, standard library 
editions it will be the final, cut version of 1878, and it is an instructive ex- 
perience to have known the novel in this definitive version and then to read 
the expunged passages to be found among Various Readings in the Memo- 
rial Edition. Here the reader will find the answers to nearly all matters of 
fact that may have puzzled him. Altogether it was a strange job of cutting; 
nothing that might have offended Mudie’s readers in 1859 was omitted, 
and too many loose ends were left. The few gains and greater losses achieved 
through this revision are summarized by Lionel Stevenson at the end of 
his Introduction to the Modern Library College Editions’ republication of 
the uncut Ordeal, 1950. Among other observations, Professor Stevenson 
notes that by the deletion of a paragraph “even the ‘ordeal’ in the title was 
deprived of some significance.” 

The knightly theme has been slighted in critical writing on Richard 
Feverel, and yet it is fundamental to the concept of the story. Gone from 
the second edition is the explanation of the ancient baronetcy held by the 
Feverels and, along with it, the original concept of an inherited Ordeal. 
Richard’s father, Sir Austin, “had regarded his father, Sir Caradoc, as 
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scarce better than a madman when he spoke of a special Ordeal for their 
race; and when, in his last hour (the sails of the knightly bark then loosen- 
ing to the night wind on the fast-ebbing tide), the old Baronet caught his 
elder son’s hand, and desired him to be forewarned, Austin had, while 
bowing respectfully, wondered that Reason was not vouchsafed to his 
parent at that supreme instant. From the morning hills of existence he 
beheld a clear horizon.” But after Sir Austin’s wife had left him with the 
minor versifier, an inmate of his house, “Sir Caradoc’s words smote him like 
a revelation. He believed that a curse was in his blood; a poison of Retri- 
bution, which no life of purity could expel; and grew, perhaps, more mor- 
bidly credulous on the point than his predecessor: speaking of the Ordeal 
of the Feverels, with sonorous solemnity, as a thing incontrovertibly fore- 
decreed to them” (16-17).’ The Ordeal is thus established as a knightly 
and hereditary one; the word is capitalized and is not used simply for the 
suffering that any mortal may expect to endure.’ The fact that Sir Austin 
Feverel believed that “a curse was in his blood” is especially important as a 
clue to the end of the novel. 

In the revised edition this clue is entirely lost sight of and the first use 
of the word “Ordeal” appears in one of Sir Austin’s aphorisms: ““The com- 
pensation for Injustice,’ says the "Pilgrim's Scrip,’ ‘is, that in that dark Ordeal 
we gather the worthiest around us” (N. Y., Memorial Edition, 9). This 
generalization is grotesquely inapplicable to the Ordeal of Sir Austin’s son 
Richard. In this way the reader of the standard, revised edition is tossed into 
rough seas. When he comes to Chapter X (Chapter XIII of the first version ) 
he meets the title, “Richard Passes through his Preliminary Ordeal, and 
is the Occasion of an Aphorism,” but has no way of knowing that a taint 
in the blood is largely responsible for Richard’s reluctance to tell the truth 
about his part in the firing of Farmer Blaize’s rick. The taint is pride and it 
is superbly nurtured by his upbringing. Meredith frequently alludes to 
the princely role of the adolescent boy; he leads, his friend Ripton follows. 

Again, the reader of the first editon would know what the wise youth 
Adrian is alluding to when in Chapter XXIX he makes fun of the chaste, 
amatory verses Richard has written, and admonishes him on the danger of 
mystery: “Mystery is woman’s redoutable weapon, O Richard of the Ordeal!” 
(277). But the reader of the revised edition might well be puzzled. The 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, page references are to The Modern Library College Edition, ed 
Lionel Stevenson, 1950 

2 Yet, as a title word it has been echoed for works of non-fiction. We have read of The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain, The Ordeal of Bridget Elia, The Ordeal of George Meredith, and even “The 
Ordeal of Van Wyck Brooks." 
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Ordeal — what Ordeal? For women’s weapon of mystery certainly had 
nothing to do with the Ordeal that followed the firing of the rick. 

But that Ordeal was, it is to be remembered, “Preliminary”; the Ordeal 
proper is what Richard suffers from his father's displeasure after he has 
married his sweet Lucy. In the famous first love scene Meredith wrote, "If 
these two were Ferdinand and Miranda, Sir Austin was not Prospero, and 
was not present, or their fates might have been different" (151-152). Thus 
the reader is forewarned. But Sir Austin, in spite of his inherited forebod- 
ings, felt that he had thwarted destiny by his careful System of bringing 
up Richard. While the surreptitious wedding with Lucy was being arranged 
in London, he sat at home reading Richard's daily, rather dull letters. “Com- 
placently he sat and smiled, little witting that his son's Ordeal was immi- 
nent, and that his son's Ordeal was to be his own" (327—328). (The em- 
phasis is reduced in the revised version by the lowering of the capital “О”.) 
When the marriage occurs Richard crosses "the River of his Ordeal" (331), 
whether Rubicon or Acheron. 

The rest of the novel relates his unsafe journey on the other side of the 
river which, all too soon and sadly, proved to be Acheron. The last chapter of 
the novel, Lady Blandish’s letter to Austin Wentworth, begins, “His Ordeal is 

` over" (587). She, like all members of Sir Austin's household, had heard the 
Ordeal of the Feverels spoken of "with sonorous solemnity, as a thing incon- 
trovertibly foredecreed to them." The Ordeal has ended with Lucy’s 
death. 

But was this ghastly ending foredecreed? Many critics have thought 
not. Richard's tragic loss, it is clear, was brought about by a fault in his 
own character, but that fault — and following Meredith in his first edition 
we might as well capitalize Pride — was nourished by the knightly tradition. 
The Pride of the Feverels, explicitly stressed in the second chapter of the 
first version, descended to Richard from his father and was nourished by 
his adolescent reading of romance. Depending on the role his youthful hero 
is playing at any given moment, Meredith calls him a "knight" or a "prince" 
— a "Fairy Prince" when (in one of the expunged chapters) he took from 
Lucy's "lips the first ripe fruit of Love, and pledged himself hers" (186). 

Even before he met Lucy he had written such chivalric love verses as 
the following that his cousin Clare copied into her diary: 


"Thy truth to me is truer 

Than horse, or dog, or blade: 
Thy vows to me are fewer 

Than ever maiden made. 
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Thou steppest from thy splendour 
To make my life a song: 

My bosom shall be tender 
As thine has risen strong.” 


“Tt is he who is the humble knight,’ Clare explained at the close, ‘and his 
lady is a Queen. Any Queen would throw her crown away for him’” (581). 
He was ripe for Lucy who loved knights: “if we lived in those days, I should 
have been a Knight, and have won honour and glory for you. Oh! one can 
do nothing now. My lady-love! My lady-love!" (208). (These are words to 
remember when Richard decides to fight the duel at the end of the novel.) 
As he rowed his lady-love on the lake in the moonlight, "she sang to him a bit 
of one of those majestic old Gregorian chants, that, wherever you may hear 
them, seem to build up cathedral walls about you. The young man dropped 
his sculls. The strange solemn notes gave a religious tone to his love, and 
wafted him into the Knightly Ages and the reverential Heart of Chivalry" 
(211). This romantic scene takes place, significantly, in a chapter titled 
“Celebrates the Time-Honoured Treatment of a Dragon by the Hero,” the 
modern dragon being no other than his father's servant Benson, whom 
Richard beats up most savagely for having spied on him and Lucy. 

Every knight should go on a quest. It bodes ill, therefore, that neither 
before nor after his marriage did Richard find a quest to undertake at the 
inspiration of Lucy. For her, only the Ordeal. It was another woman who 
inspired the quest, Lady Judith, a lady who espoused high causes. She was 
following a metaphorical habit of her time, when, in trying to enlist Richard 
in a noble cause, she called upon him to act as a “knight-errant.” That 
social reformers of mid-Victorian times habitually recalled the chivalric 
ideals of a bygone age as an inspiration to combat materialism is a point 
stressed by Walter E. Houghton. To work among the poor for the allevia- 
tion of misery was the work of a “knight-errant or lady-errant,” according 
to Charles Kingsley, and was "just as chivalrous as if you lived in any old 
fairyland, such as Spenser talked of in his ‘Faerie Queene.’” * 

' This current concept inspired Lady Judith. At the end of Richard's honey- 
moon, during an evening walk when she had “appropriated” him while 
Lucy and Adrian walked behind them talking about cookery, she estab- 
lished the object of his quest. Lady Judith told Richard that his “energies 
should be turned into some definitely useful channel,” and he started 


3 The Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870 (New Haven 1957) 319—320; and see Index, 
“Chivalry and knighthood.” 
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thinking about his cousin Austin Wentworth who did some good in the 
world, It was a gorgeous evening, but 


Vague, shapeless ambition had replaced Love in yonder skies. No 
Scientific Humanist was by to study the natural development, and guide 
him. This lady would hardly be deemed a very proper guide to the un- 
directed energies of the youth, yet they had established relations of that 
nature. She was five years older than he, and a woman, which may explain 
her serene presumption. 

* * * 


“We'll work together in Town, at all events,” said Richard. “Why can't 
we go about together at night and find out people who want help?" 
Lady Judith smiled, and only corrected his nonsense by saying, "I think 
we mustn't be too romantic. You will become a knight-errant, I suppose. 
: You have the characteristics of one.” 


* * * 


"You must be our champion,” continued Lady Judith; “the rescuer and 
succourer of distressed dames and damsels. We want one badly." 

“You do," said Richard earnestly: “from what 1 hear: from what I 
know!" His thoughts flew off with him as a knight-errant hailed shrilly at 
exceeding critical moments by distressed dames and damsels. Images of 
airy towers hung around. His fancy performed miraculous feats. The 
towers crumbled. The one star grew larger, seemed to throb with lustre. 
His fancy crumbled with the towers of air, his heart gave a leap, he 
turned to Lucy. ' 

^My darling! what have you been doing?" And as if to compensate her 
for his little knight-errant infidelity, he pressed very tenderly to her. (414— 
415) 


Meredith probably wished the reader to attach a double meaning to his re- 
peated use of the term “knight-errant” in this passage, for Richard was 
about to err. 

Separated from Lucy and living in London in the hope of winning over 
his father, he revived the romantic fancy of the evening conversation with 
Lady Judith. We hear about it in the cynical tones of Adrian who is talking 
with Richard's aunt. She wishes that Richard had some firm object in life, 
a profession, and Adrian responds: 


“What say you to the regeneration of the streets of London, and the 
profession of moral-scavenger, Aunt? I assure you I have served a month's 
apprenticeship with him. We sally forth on the tenth hour towards night. 
A female passes. I hear him groan. ‘Is she one of them, Adrian?’ I am 
compelled to admit she is not the Saint he deems it the portion of every 
creature wearing petticoats to be. Another groan: an evident internal, 
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‘It cannot be — and yet!’ . . . that we hear on the stage. Rollings of eyes: 
impious questionings of the Creator of the universe: savage mutterings 
against brutal males: and then we meet a second young person, and 
repeat the performance — of which I am rather tired. It would be all very 
well, but he turns upon me, and lectures me because I don't hire a house, 
and furnish it for all the women one meets to live in in purity. Now that's 
too much to ask of a quiet man" (442-443). 


Thus, having learned to recognize a fallen woman when he sees one, and 
being dedicated to her salvation, Richard's romanticism makes him easy 
prey for the "erring, beautiful" Mrs Mount. She has been misled and he must 
help: “Chivalry might be dead, but there was still something to do" (456— 
457). Her redemption is his “new Knightly enterprise" (459). 

As a side issue Richard is simultaneously involved in rescuing his own 
mother. This colorless, spiritless woman doesn’t care whether she’s rescued 
or not, but gives in to her son’s “stern gentleness” (471) and allows herself 
to be separated from Diaper Sandoe, her poet-lover, who laments the break- 
ing of an old habit. The establishing of Lady Feverel in lodgings apart from 
her poet, to no one’s satisfaction except Richard’s, is, ironically, the one 
successful stroke in his chivalric campaign. 

This achievement precedes the catastrophe. Mrs Mount, whom Richard 
finds much like a masculine companion and who often dresses in men’s 
clothes, of course uses his sympathy for her past and his ardor for her reform 
as the instrument on which to play her enchantments until they end in her 
appointed task of his seduction. “Lance in rest” (485), having challenged 
and charged, Richard has been defeated in his quest, and the novel moves 
relentlessly to his final Ordeal — Lucy’s death. 

In these years of psychosomatic medicine there should be no difficulty 
for the reader to believe that Lucy was ordained to die of something called 
“brain-fever,” after all the suffering the two Feverels had subjected her to. 
Twentieth-century doctors, it is hoped, would have allowed her to see her 
wounded husband; but not the doctors who were treating Richard and who, 
having recognized her incipient brain fever, kept her from him by the inter- 
diction of a “new System” (italics, Memorial Edition, 540). 

Had Richard not inherited Pride and associated it with an outmoded 
sense of knightly honour, he would not have been wounded and Lucy 
would not have died. Meredith draws the issue clearly and condemns 
Richard’s choice. Richard felt that he had to challenge Lord Mountfalcon 
when he learned that the man had hoped to seduce his wife. He could have 
chosen to call off the duel, to have stayed with Lucy and their son to whom 
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he returned so briefly, but his chivalric background worked against nature. 
Note how Meredith loads his language when the final choice is made. The 
capital letters are his, the italics mine. “Might he not relinquish that devilish 
pledge? Was not divine happiness here offered to him? . . . But Pride said 
it was impossible. And then Injury spoke. For why was he thus base and 
spotted to the darling of his love? A mad pleasure in the prospect of wreaking 
vengeance on the villain who had laid the trap for him, once more blackened 
his brain. If he would stay he could not. So he resolved, throwing the burden 
on Fate” (584-585). In the expunged second chapter of the original novel 
Sir Austin had concluded that the Fates were “as partial as Fortune” (17). 

Meredith’s insistence on an inherited sense of Pride with which a Feverel 
is destined to meet his Fated Ordeal while acting the part of an anachro- 
istic nineteenth-century Knight is largely lost in the revision of 1878, the 
version of the novel that most of its critics have used. 


THE KNIGHTLY metaphor that threads through Richard Feverel from 
the second chapter of the original version to the last has here been dwelt on 
not only because it justifies the calamitous conclusion but because it appears 
to be one of the many links between the book and Meredith’s own life. And 
here it is necessary to review the few known biographical facts in the years 
immediately preceding the publication of the novel. In December 1856 
Meredith wrote from Seaford that he wanted his wife Mary to stay in town 
for Christmas because life was dull for her in the village where he was hard 
at work.* We have almost no facts for 1857. Farina was published in Au- 
gust. During that summer Mary was touring in North Wales, presumably 
with Henry Wallis, whose son she bore in April 1858 at Clifton, near Bristol. 
Meredith was living in Chelsea, writing Richard Feverel. In the autumn of 
1858 Mary left with Wallis and their baby for Capri, but by the spring of 
1859 they were back in England, separated. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
was published in June. It is thus clear that the two years preceding its com- 
pletion were the severest sort of ordeal for George Meredith. 

Critics and biographers have speculated on the many ways in which 
Meredith wrote himself into his first novel, and this has been fair play. As 
he constantly drew on people he knew for his characters, so he drew on 
himself. In Richard Feverel Meredith's ability to phrase scintillating epigrams 
is given to a new type of villain, Sir Austin. With his strict System for edu- 
cating his son, an effort to thwart the hereditary Ordeal, he was an admonish- 


4 At work on a novel to be called "The Fair Frankincense.” Here his biographers differ, Sas- 
soon and Lindsay identifying this work as Richard Feverel, Stevenson as Farina. 
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ment to the thirty-year old father George not to let his own son Arthur be 
victimized by any system that his own pride and pedantry might devise. Lady 
Feverel, who had abandoned her husband and baby boy in favor of Sir Aus- 
tin’s friend, the impecunious poet, was.repeating Mary’s role, though she is 
made as colorless as Mary evidently was vivid. And Sir Austin had no more 
interest in Richard’s rescuing her from sin than Meredith had in taking Mary 
back when Wallis and she had separated. 

Let us, then, relate the knightly theme of Richard Feverel to the author's 
life. The motherless, only child of the Portsmouth tailor had crammed his boy- 
hood years with romance — not only the Arabian Nights but mediaeval stories 
as well. When he was a young writer they would wake at any call, as both the 
Arabian Nights and the Mabinogion stirred in the pages of The Shaving of 
` Shagpat. The Rhineland, that he had known as a schoolboy, added its wealth 
of romantic legend, intensified in significance when he returned to it for his 
wedding trip with Mary. He commemorated that trip in the poem “Pictures of 
the Rhine" that appeared in his first published collection of verse, 1851. The 
opening statement sets the mood: 


The spirit of Romance dies not to those 
Who hold a kindred spirit in their souls. 


Many of his early lyrics were knightly in theme, like the one already quoted 
from the diary of Clare in Richard Feverel. The first of these two stanzas is 
to be found in a serious collection of early manuscripts, dating shortly after 
the publication of his first Poems, as is the entire lyric, “Might I lie where leans 
her lute,” that Adrian mocked for its chastity.’ In the same collection there 
is another, quite lovely, unpublished "Song" in which the singer "on knightly 
quest" halts his charger while he gains strength by contemplating the bril- 
liance of a western stár. These poems were copied early in Meredith's mar- 
ried life, before his sense of chivalry had been buffeted by experience and 
exposed to the light of the comic spirit. 

In 1856, however, he was working on the Rhineland tale of Farina in which 
chivalry, for the first time in his work, was treated with faint irony, in the 
burlesque vein of Peacock. This marks a departure, for "chevaleresque," as 
his French biographer René Galland characterized him in his youth, he cer- 
tainly had been at the time he wooed and won the intellectual widow Mary 
Peacock Nicolls. 


5 See my “George Meredith: Early Manuscript Poems in the Berg Collection,” Bulletin of The 
New York Public Library uxt (August 1957) 396-415. 
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Like Richard Feverel, the chivalric young Meredith was aware of London's 
fallen women about whom he wrote a poem, “London by Lamplight,” also 
published in the volume of 1851. Here is the scene that in the novel Richard 
was to study, dragging around the reluctant Adrian for a month; here are 
the same kind of groans emitted from the young poet Meredith that he was 
later to let Adrian make fun of in young Richard: "O, crying sin! O, blushing 
thought!”, ^O, agony of grief!” There are shades of Blake's emotion in the 
poem: 

Those stiffened limbs, that swollen face, — 
Pollution's last and best embrace, 

Will call, as such a picture can, 

For retribution upon man. 


Young Meredith yearned to save these women: 


And yet could I transplant them there, 
To breathe again the innocent air 

Of youth, and once more reconcile 
Their outcast looks with nature's smile; 


Could I but give them one clear day 

Of this delicious loving May, 

Release their souls from anguish dark, 
And stand them underneath the lark; — 


Ithink that Nature would have power 
To graft again her blighted flower 
Upon the broken stem, renew 

Some portion of its early hue; — 


The heavy flood of tears unlock, 

More precious than the Scriptured rack; 
At least instil a happier mood, 

And bring them back to womanhood. 


Thus early in his life did Meredith believe that Nature was the means of 
salvation. . 

His concern for fallen women was as much in the current of the time as was 
his fictional Lady Judith’s chivalric concept of social work. Recent scholar- 
ship has emphasized the dimensions of the problem of prostitution in Vic- 
torian England. Professor Houghton cites an article in the Westminster 
Review, 1850, a year before Meredith’s “London by Lamplight” appeared, 
that gave the alarming figures of “50,000 prostitutes known to the police in 
England and Scotland, 8,000 in London alone.” The anonymous author sug- 
gested that boys should be brought up with “the same watchful attention to 
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purity” as girls were $ — a forecast of Sir Austin Feverel’s theory. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti's interest in prostitutes is well known and, like Meredith, 
he assumed that these women were country bred." It will also be remembered 
that Dickens had helped Miss Coutts with a plan for founding an institution 
to rehabilitate such fallen women as might wish to be rehabilitated after they 
were dismissed from prison.? (Richard Feverel would not have had Adrian 
wait that long to domesticate the women they found in the streets.) Patricia 
Thomson includes a fascinating chapter on “The Social Evil" in her book on 
The Victorian Heroine.? She recalls the "storm of protests, reviews and dis- 
cussion” that followed the publication of Mrs Gaskell’s Ruth in 1853. Mrs 
Gaskell had no use for the “wild oats” theory and cast the blame for the social 
evil on men. Dr Thomson adds, "The wild oats motif was given even more 
publicity when, in 1859, it formed the main theme of Meredith's novel The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. But no definite solution was to be expected from 
Meredith; he declined to come to any satisfactory conclusion. It was a big 
subject and it was quite enough for him to walk delicately round it, inspecting 
it from all angles. His indecision was once more not to Victorian taste and 
annoyed the critics." While it is to be doubted that this was the "main theme" 
of Richard Feverel, Dr Thomson is surely right in saying that Meredith in- 
“spected it from all angles. A chapter is devoted to Sir Austin encountering 
“The Wild Oats Special Plea” ( XXI, 1859; XVIII, 1878) and deciding to have 
none of it, for his ambition was to apply his educational System to the aim of 
producing “virtuous young men" (137). On the other hand, Richard’s staunch 
boyhood friend Ripton Thompson had sown his wild oats early and was 
nevertheless a perfectly devoted Knight to Richard's Lucy. “The hush that 
came with her, and her soft manner of moving, stirred the silly youth to some 
of those ardours that awake the Knight of Dames in our bosoms" (293). 
Again the italics are mine, the capitals Meredith's. 

It is clear that between 1851 and 1858 Meredith had become deeply sus- 
picious of his early chivalric attitude towards women. The biographical 
suggestion here hazarded is that he had fallen in love with Mrs Mary Peacock 
Nicolls and courted her at least in part because he thought be was saving her 
from something. She was seven years older than he. Her mother had been 
emotionally unstable; in later life Meredith told Edward Clodd, “Peacock’s 


€ The Victorian Frame of Mind 366—307. 

7 See Oswald Doughty on the famous, never-finished painting "Found," Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
A Victorian Romantic (New Haven 1949) 158-159, 165-166, 251, 257, 682 n. 

8 See Edgar Johnson, Charles Dickens, His Tragedy and Triumph (New York 1952) п 508-594. 
э Sub-titled, A Changing Ideal, 1837-1873 (London 1956) 132, 140. 
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wife became mad, and so there was a family-taint.”"° This claim needs to be 
considered. After all, at the time she conceived a child from Henry Wallis, she 
left behind not only her husband and their son Arthur but presumably the 
daughter of her first marriage, Edith Nicolls. (To be cared for by her paternal 
grandmother?) It seems wholly probable that Meredith sensed in her from 
the beginning something of the emotional irresponsibility that, in fact, she 
demonstrated within eight years of their marriage. But by all accounts she 
was extremely attractive: according to Holman Hunt and Lionel Robinson, 
“a dashing type of horsewoman who attracted much notice from the ‘bloods’ 
of the day." 

Their recollection of Mary before she married George and was taken off 
to live in the country seems to be reflected in the following verses in Richard 
Feverel: 

She rides in the park on a prancing bay, 
She and her squires together: 

Her dark locks gleam from a bonnet of grey, 
And toss with the tossing feather. 


Too calmly proud for a glance of pride 
Is the beautiful face as it passes: 

The cockneys nod to each other aside, 
The coxcombs lift their glasses. 


And throng to her, sigh to her, you that can breach 
The ice-wall that guards her securely: 

You have not such bliss, though she smile on you each, 
As the heart that can image her purely. (285) 


These verses by Diaper Sandoe that Richard had memorized are altogether 
inapplicable to the little girl Carola with whom he rides in the park. Like the 
verses by young Richard that are known to have been salvaged from Mere- 
dith's own early poetry, they were probably dug out of Meredith's desk, an 
ironic reminder of the purity with which his heart had first imaged Mary. 
(One function the writing of this novel served for him was a sardonic fare- 
well to the weak sentimental verses of his youth.) 

No, Mary could not have posed for Lucy. If there was a prototype for her, 
Professor Stevenson may be right in his conjecture that she might have been 
a country girl whom George loved after his return from schooling in Ger- 


10 Memories (New York 1916) 142. 
11 Memories 142—143. 


12 See p 336. This supposition has since been justified. The verses are in а compendious early 
notebook at Yale. 
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many." It is impossible to believe, with other biographers, that the idyllic 
scenes of young love could have been inspired by the former dashing horse- 
woman and written during the very years when she had deserted Meredith 
for another man. 

But although Mary could not have suggested Lucy, George evidently had 
appeared to her in Richard’s role of “Fairy Prince,” for in “Modern Love” 
there is the exclamatory quatrain: 


Oh, had I with my darling helped to mince 
The facts of life, you still had seen me go 

With hindward feather and with forward toe, 
Her much-adored delightful Fairy Prince! (X) 


It was as Mary's handsome young Fairy Prince, the knight's role tactfully 
unspoken, that Meredith may be assumed to have won the versatile widow 
whose true picture in their early married life is generally thought to be found 
in the first stanza of the poem "Marian": 


She can be as wise as we, 
And wiser when she wishes; 
She can knit with cunning wit, 
And dress the homely dishes. 
She can flourish staff or pen, 
And deal a wound that lingers; 
She can talk the talk of men, 
And touch with thrilling fingers.!* 


(The last two lines, incidentally, are perfectly applicable to the professional 
seductress Mrs Mount in Richard Feverel who was also, like Mary, a con- 
spicuously accomplished horsewoman.) 

The argument then is that George Meredith achieved his first marriage in 
the mood of a knight, convinced that his lady needed protection, and that . 
while Mary was physically uniting herself with Wallis he wrote out his dis- 
illusionment with his early chivalric role in the pages of The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.'5 


18 The Ordeal of George Meredith (New York 1953) 16-18. 

14 The identification of Marian with Mary is strengthened by the MS version of the poem in 
which Marian is a married woman. See note 5 above. , 

15 It may be noted, however, that Meredith did not thereby lose his compassion for fallen 
women. Rhoda Fleming, 1865, began with two country girls, Rhoda and Dahlia, exciting their 
romantic susceptibilities by reading The Field of Mars, a curious encyclopedia of martial heroes. 
The flighty Dahlia, a more sympathetic character than her sister, is ruined in London by a 
seducer whom she later refuses to marry, and the novel ends with one of the most unleavened 
injunctions in fiction when, dying, she adjures her brother-in-law to “Help poor girls." 
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Some Twentieth Century American Composers 
A Selective Bibliography 


By Jonn Epmunns and Gorpon BoELZNER 
Americana Collection, Music Division 


HIS bibliography has been made with the purpose of bringing together 
in a single substantial body separately published writings by and about 
a representative group of twentieth century American composers, a group 
that includes prominent men of various tendencies: conservative, moderate, 
dodecaphonic, and experimental (electronic and non-electronic ). Limitations 
of space, time, and knowledge have made it impossible to deal here with all 
the significant twentieth century American composers. In future installments 
we hope to include most of the significant ones, among them Randall Thomp- 
son, Douglas Moore, Quincy Porter, Norman Dello Joio, Peter Mennin, Paul 
Creston, Leonard Bernstein, Marc Blitzstein, David Diamond, Howard 
Hanson, Ulysses Kay, Otto Luening, Wallingford Riegger, and William Schu- 
man. Virgil Thomson is omitted from this list since an excellent and up-to- 
date bibliography appears in Virgil Thomson: His Life and Work by Kath- 
leen Hoover and John Cage (New York, T. Yoseloff 1959). 

There is, of course, no necessary correlation between the extent of an 
artists bibliography and his real importance. A striking example of dispro- 
portion in this respect is seen in the case of Charles Ives, about whom very 
little was written during his lifetime. Yet the spate of posthumous attention to 
his work is already so large and so unanimous in its praise that it is likely 
that he will eventually be recognized as the most important composer Amer- 
ica had produced by mid-century. 

Another example of such disproportion is Harry Partch, one of the most 
original of experimental composers. Partch is concerned with a 43-note octave 
and, as Douglas Moore has pointed out, there is no more sacrosanct item in 
Western music than the tempered scale. This perhaps accounts for the lack 
of critical response to his music and his ideas. 

For such a remarkable composer as Conlon Nancarrow there exists no 
bibliography whatever, apart from a single article by Nicolas Slonimsky 
in the Christian Science Monitor of November 10, 1951. Yet his work is 
regarded with respect by such musicians as Elliott Carter, Henry Cowell, 
and Richard Franko Goldman. Slonimsky calls his work "overwhelming" 
and compares its impact to that of Varése's music. As practically all Nan- 
carrow's work is for player piano and as there is only one roll of each work, 
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his music has been heard by very few. He plans soon to record his music on 
tapes and discs and possibly this will result in greater attention to the new 
territory he is exploring. 

Electronic music, certainly one of the most challenging fields of composi- 
tion today, is inadequately represented in this bibliography apart from Cage 
and Varése. The Ford Foundation, in conjunction with Columbia and Prince- 
ton Universities, is currently developing an electronic music laboratory. 
Under the joint supervision of Otto Luening, Vladimir Ussachevsky, Roger 
Sessions, and Milton Babbitt, this laboratory is still in a nascent stage and 
composers most active in this field (with the above exceptions) are very 
young men about whom little has yet been written. Hence the sparseness of 
material in this area. 

The following sources have been used in compiling this bibliography: 
The New York Public Library Music Division’s general catalogue; The 
Music Index; Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature; Bakers Biographical 
Dictionary (1958); Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians; American 
Composers Alliance Bulletin; Juilliard Review; Musical Quarterly; Score; 
and Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Preliminary drafts of all 
bibliographies have been sent to each living composer here listed for addi- 
tional entries and for help in deleting marginal items. In many cases we have 
omitted as much as half the available entries since many are mere notes of 
performances or brief and routine reviews. The abbreviations used for peri- 
odicals and journals follow those used by The Music Index and by the Mod- 
ern Language Association. 

With the exception of some especially noteworthy earlier items, this 
bibliography covers the period from January 1940 to May 1959. АП sec- 
tions of this bibliography are arranged chronologically except the sections 
concerned with composer's works. 

Closely related to the present bibliography is a recorded archive of 
lectures and comments by American composers. The archive is now being 
formed in the Americana Collection. It is being recorded viva voce on 
electronic tapes and will comprise a unique primary source for students of 
American music. It is hoped that copies of these tapes can eventually be 
made available for use in universities and on radio broadcasts. 

The portraits here reproduced are from the Iconography Archive of the 
Americana Collection. Begun in 1957, this file has been developed with the 
cooperation of William Sloan, Director of the Film Library, Donnell Library 
Center. The portraits used here are the work of William and Gwen Sloan. 
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PART I> 


HENRY BRANT 


Articles by Henry Brant 


“Mare Blitzstein,” Modern Music 23, no З 
(July 1946) 170-176 


“Six Young Composers,” Juilliard Rev 1, 
no 3 (Spring 1954) 32-38 


“Uses of Antiphonal Distribution and 
Polyphony of Tempi in Composing,” ACA 
Bul, no 3 (1955) 13-15 


"Henry Cowell" Etude Feb 1957 (vol 
15) 15, 47, 58; March 1957, 20, 60, 61; 
April 1957, 22, 60, 61 


Articles about Henry Brant 


Henry Cowell. "Henry Brant,” in Amer- 
ican Composers on American Music. Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press 1933. 93— 
96 : 
Claire Reis, Composers in America. New 
York, Macmillan 1938. 48—49 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks. “Les Six de Jazz,” 
ACA Bul 3, no 3 (1953) p 9 
Oliver Daniel. “The New Festival,” ACA 
Bul 5, no 1 (1955) p 5 

Includes list of recordings 
Gilbert Chase. America’s Mustc. New 
York, McGraw-Hill 1955. 582-584 
Stuart Sankey. “Henry Brant’s Grand Uni- 
versal Circus,” Juilliard Reo 3, no 3 (Fall 
1956) 21-37 


JOHN 
Writings by John Cage 


The Life and Works of Virgil Thomson. 
With Kathleen Hoover. New York, 
Thomas Yoseloff 1959. 288 p 


"Goal: New Music, New Dance," Dance 
Observer (Dec 1939) 296-297 


"Chavez and the Chicago Drouth," Mod- 
ern Music 19, no 3 (Mar-April 1942) 
185-187 

“For More New Sounds,” Modern Music 
19, no 4 (May-June 1042) 243-246 
“South Winds in Chicago,” Modern Mu- 
sic 19, no 4 (May-June 1942) 260-203 
"Grace and Clarity Dance Observer 
(Nov 1944) 108-109 
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Ray E. Ellsworth. “Classic Modern,” 
Down Beat 24 (Aug 8, 1957) p 38 


Articles about Works by Henry Brant 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


ANGELS AND DEVILS: CONCERTO FOR 
FLUTE SOLO AND FLUTE ORCHESTRA 


“Recordings,” ACA Bul 6, no 3 (1957) 
p 19 


ANTIPHONY NO. 1; CEREMONY; 
MILLENIUM NO. 2 


H Cowell. “Current Chronicle: New 
York,” Mus Q 40 (July 1954) 397-401 


CONCERTO FOR SAXOPHONE 


Oliver Daniel. “New Recordings,” ACA 
Bul 4, no 2 (1954) p 18 


DECEMBER 


Oliver Daniel. “Information Department,” 
ACA Bul 4, no 3 (1955) p 16 

Mary Romagnoli. “Collegiate Chorale’s 
Christmas Concert,” С. Guide 8 (Feb 
1955) p 26 


SYMPHONY NO. 1 


“Recordings,” ACA Bul 3, no 3 (1953) 
18 
P SEE ALSO 


hical Mu- 


Baker’s Biogr Dictionary of 
New York, G. Schirmer 


sicians. 5th 
1958. 203-204 


CAGE 


7 


8 


10 


11 


“Summer Music: The Parks,” Modern 
Music 23, no 1 (Nov-Dec 1944) 38-40 


"Dreams and Dedications of George An- 
theil,” Modern Music 23, no 1 (Jan 1948) 
78-79 


“East in the West,” Modern Music 23, 
no 2 (April 1946) 111-115 


"Raison d'etre de la wi moderne," 
Contrepoints (Paris) 6 (1949) 55-61. 
Ulus 


“Forerunners of Modern Music,” Tiger's 
Eye (Westport, Conn.) 7 (March 1949) 
52-58 


“A Few Ideas about Music and Films,” 
Film Music Notes 10 (Jan-Feb 1951) 
12-15 


“Letters to the Editors: More Satie,” Mus 
Amer 71 (April 1, 1951) p 26 


“Words for Prepared Discourse,” ACA 


_ Bul 2 (1952) p 11, Ilus 


27 


31 


“4 Musiclans at Work,” trans/formation 
1, no 3 (1952) 168-172 


“Manifesto on Music,” Living Theatre 
Program, New York 1952. 


“Letter to Peter Yates,” Arts and Archi- 
tecture (Nov 1953) p 30 


“Manifesto on dopo da Bob Rauschen- 
berg," N Y Herald Tribune Dec 27, 1953 
(Emily Genauer's article, "Musings on 
Mi n у”) 


“Music Lover's Field Companion,” United 
States Lines Paris Rev (1954) 


“ imental Music,” Score 12 (June 
1955) 65-88 


"9 Pages, 122 Words on Music and the 
Dance," Dance Magazine 31, no 11 (Nov 
1957) 18-19 


“Beschreibung der Music for Piano 21— 
52 angewandten Kompositionsmethode,” 
die Reihe 3 (1957) 43—46 . 


"Erlk Satie,” Art News Annual No 27 
(1958) 56, no 7, 74-81 


Articles about John Cage 


Peggy Glanville-Hicks. “John Cage, *...а 
ping, qualified by a thud’,” Mus Amer 68, 
no 10 (Sept 1948) 5, 20. Illus 


Kurt List. “Rhythm, Sound and Sane,” 
New Republic 113 (Dec 1945) 870-871 


Doris M. Hering, “John Cage,” Dance 
Magazine (March 1946) p 21 


Stanley Goldstein. “John Cage,” Music 
Business (April 1946) р 38 


Sidney Finkelstein. “John Cage’s Music,” 
New Masses 62, no 2 (Jan 7, 1947) 30— 
31 


Parker Tyler. “Music,” View 7, no 3 
(March 1947) p 43 


Kurt List. “A New American Music,” Lis- 
ten 9, no 8 (June 1047) 6-7 


Leon A. Kochnitsky. "The First Magian,” 
Tigers Eye (Westport, Conn.) 1 (Oct 
1947) 77-81 
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32 Aaron Copland. “New School of Amer- 
ican Composers,” NY Times Magazine 
(March 14, 1948) p 18 


33 Virgil Thomson. “Expressive Percussion,” 
in The Art of Judging Music. New York, 
Alfred Knopf 1948. 164-166 


34 “Sonata for Bolt and Screw,” Time 53 
(Jan 24, 1949) р 36 


35 С. Mikhailov. “А Soviet Exposé of Our 
Musical Press,” Mus Amer 70 (Jan 15, 
1950) 6, 96 


36 Virgil Thomson. “Atonality Today,” Etude 
69 Nov 1951) p 19. Mus : 


Henry Cowell. ^Current Chronicle; New 
York,” Mus Q 38 (Jan 1052) 123-134 
Includes discussion of works. Mus. 


38 “Sound Stuff,” Newsweek 43 (Jan 11, 
1054) p 76. Illus 


30 Everett Helm. “Donaueschingen Festival 
1954,” Mus Times 95 (Dec 1954) p 672 


40 “John Cage,” Mus Amer 75 (Jan 1, 1955) 
p 35 


41 H. Curjel. “Cage oder das wohlprapar- 
ierte Klavier,” Melos 22 ( April 1955) 97— 
100. Illus 

42, Kathleen M. Scarr. “John Cage and ‘Pre- 
pared Music’,” Canon 8 (May 1955) 393- 
395 

43 Virgil Thomson. “The Abstract Com- 
posers,” ACA Bul 2 (1952) 9-10 

Reprinted їп Soore 12 (June 1955) 62-64 


Gilbert Chase. America’s Music. New 
York, McGraw-Hill 1955. 593—506 


Ray E. Ellsworth. "Americans on Micro- 
groove," High Fi 6 (Aug 1956) p 63 

48 James Ringo. “The Lure of the Orient,” 
ACA Bul 7, no 2 (1958) p 11 


47 Roger Maren. "The Musical Numbers 
Game,” Reporter 18 (March 6, 1958) 37- 
39 


48 “Quarter Century of John Cage,” Mus 
Amer 78 (June 1958) 16-17 


Articles about Works by John Cage 
12'55.077" 


49 H. H. Stuckenschmidt. "Modern Music 
Festival at Donaueschingen Shows Vivid 
Contrasts,” Mus Amer 74 (Dec 1954) 
p 18 


50 


51 


13 


14 


15 


16 
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WATER MUSIC AND MUSIC FOR PIANO 
‘4 THROUGH 9 
Donald Mitchel. “Instrumental,” Mus 
Times 95 (Dec 1954) p 667 
SEE ALSO 


hical Dictionary 
New York, С. S 


Mu- 
er 


Baker's Biog 
sicians. 5th 
1958. p 240 


ELLIOTT 


Articles by Elliott Carter 


“New York Season, 1937,” Modern Music 
14, no 2 (Jan-Feb 1937) 90-91 


“Late Winter, New York,” Modern Mu- 
sic 14, no 3 (March-April 1937) p 147 


"The Sleeping Beauty," Modern Music 
14, no 3 (March-April 1937) p 173 


“Season’s End in New York," Modern 
Music 14, no 4 (May-June 1937) 215- 
216 


“With the Dancers,” Modern Music 14, 
no 4 (May-June 1937) 237-239 


“Opening Notes, New York,” Modern Mu- 
sic 15, no 1 (Nov-Dec 1937) p 36 


“With the Dancers,” Modern Music 15, 
' no 1 (Nov-Dec 1937) 55-56 


“Homage to Ravel" Modern Music 15, 
no 2 (Jan-Feb 1938) p 96 


*Vacation Novelties, New York," Modern 
Music 15, no 2 (Jan-Feb 1938) p 96 


*With the Dancers," Modern Music 15, 
no 2 (Jan-Feb 1938) 118-122 


"Musical Reactions," Modern Music 15, 
no З (March-April 1938) p 199 


“Orchestras and Audiences: Winter, 
1938," Modern Music 15, no 3 (March- 
April 1938) 167-171 

"Recent Festival in Rochester," Modern 
Music 15, no 4 (May-June 1938) 241- 
243 

"Season's End, New York, Spring, 1938,” 
Modern Music 15, no 4 (May-June 1938) 
228-232, 

“Coolidge Crusade, WPA, New York Sea- 
son," Modern Music 16, no 1 (Nov-Dec 
1938) 33-37 


“Once Again Swing; also “American Mu- 
sic," M Music 16, no 2 (Jan 1939) 


52 


53 


54 


345 


fa dello $. olo. vol 2 
Roma, Casa Editrice Le Maschere 1954. 
1466-1467 - 


Grove's Music and Musi- 
cians. 5th ed, vol 2 New York, St Martin's 
Press 1955. 16—17 


Oxford Companion io Music. London, 
Oxford University Press 1055. p 145 


CARTER 


17 


18 


19 


33 


"The Case of Mr. Ives; Winter Notes," 
Modern Music 16, no З (March 1939) 
172-176 


“O Fair World of Music,” Modern Music 
16, no 4 (May-June 1939) 238-242 


“Season of Hindemith and Americans,” 
Modern Music 16, no 4 (May-June 1939) 
249-253 


“New York Season Opens,” Modern Music 
17, no 1 (Oct-Nov 1939) 34-37 


“American Music on the New York 
Scene,” Modern Music 17, no 2 (Jan-Feb 
1940) 93-97 


“Stra and Other Moderns in 1940,” 
Modern Music 17, no 3 (March-April 
1940) 164—170 


“The Changing Scene,” Modern Music 
17, no 4 (May-June 1040) 237-240 


“Composers by the Alphabet,” Modern 
Music 19, no 1 (Nov 1941) p 70 


“Films and Theatre,” Modern Music 20, 
no 1 (March 1943) 205-206 


“Theatre and Films,” Modern Music 20, 
no 4 (May-June 1943) 282-283 
“American Te with Landscape,” 
(Henry F. Gil ) Modern Music 20, 
no 4 (May-June 1843) 219-225 
“Theatre and Films,” Modern Music 21, 
no 1 (Nov 1943) 50-52 

“New Compositions,” SatR 27 (Jan 22, 
1844) 32-3 

“Charles Ives, His Vision and Challenge,” 
Modern Music 21, no 4 (May 1944) 199- 
202 


“Music as a Liberal Art,” Modern Music 
22, no 1 (Nov 1944) 12-16 


. “What’s New in Music," SatR 28 (Jan 20, 


1945) 13, 14, 34 


“Gabriel Fauré,” Listen 6, no 1 (May 
1945) 8-9, 12 
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41 


45 


48 


49 
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“New Publications of Music," SatR 29 
(Jan 26, 1946) 34, 36, 38 


“Walter Piston,” Mus О 32, no 3 (July 
1946) 354-373 

Condensed and Reprinted in The Book of 
Modern Composers ed David Ewen. New York, 
Knopf 1950. 498—508 
“The Composer's Viewpoint,” National 
Music Council Bulletin 7, no 1 (Sept 
1948) p 10 


“An American Destiny (Charles Ives),” 
Listen 9, no 1 (Nov 1946) 4-7 


“Scores for Graham; Festival at Colum- 
bia,” Modern Music 23, no 1 (Winter 
1946) 53-55 


“The Function of the Composer in Teach- 
ing the General College Student,” Bulletin 
of the Society of Music in the Liberal Arts 
College 3, no 1 (1952) Supplement 3 


“La Musique aux Etats-Unis,” Synthéses 
(Brussels) 9e année, no 96 (May 1954) 
206-211 


"The Rhythmic Basis of American Mu- 
sic,” Score 12 (June 1955) 27-32 


Autobiographical Sketch written for The 
25th Anniversary Report of the Harvard 
Class of 1980. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press 1955. 165-169 


“Music of the Twentieth Century,” in 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Chicago 1957. 
Vol 16, 16-18 


Articles about Elliott Carter 


Paul Rosenfeld. “The Newest American 
Composers,” Modern Music 15, no 3 
(March-April 1938) 157-158 


David Ewen. American Composers To- 
day. New York, Н. W. Wilson 1949. 48- 
50 


Lazare Saminsky. Living Music of the 
Americas. New York, Crown 1949. 92- 
94 


Richard Franko Goldman. “Current 
Chronicle,” Mus Q 37 (Jan 1951) 83-89 


Abraham Skulsky. “Elliott Carter,” ACA 
Bul 3, no 2 (Summer 1953) 2-16 
Includes list of works. Illus, 


Géza Frid. “Int. wedstrijd voor strijk- 
kwatetten," Mens en Mel 8 (Oct 1953) 
327-328 


Sheila Keats. “Reference Articles on 
American Composers: An Index,” Juilliard 
Rev 1 (Fall 1954) p 24 


51 Roman Viad. "Elliott Carter,” Rassegna 
Musicale Anno 24, no 4 (Oct—Nov 1954) 
369—371 


52 Gilbert Chase. America’s Music. New 
York, McGraw-Hill 1955. 567—568 


Under "Contributors to this Issue," Score 
12 (June 1955) p 94 


53 

54 William Glock. “A Note on Elliott Car- 
ter,” Score 12 (June 1955) 27-32 

55 

56 


“Elite Composer," Time 22 (May 28, 
1956) p 48 


Richard Franko Goldman. "The Music 
of Elliott Carter," Mus Q 43 (April 1957) 
151-170 


Ray E. Ellsworth. “Classic Modern,” 
Down Beat 24 (Sept 19, 1957) p 36 


Horst Koegler. “Blick in die Welt,” Mu- 
sica (June 1958) p 363 


59  —— “Europäer hören amerikanische Mu- 
sik," Der Monat (June 1958) 68-73 


60 "Tbe High Cost of Creativity," HiFi Heo 
(May 1959) p 34 


Articles about Works by 
Elliott Carter 
THE DEFENSE OF CORINTH (RABELAIS) 
61 pie Lib Assn Notes 7(June 1050) 442- 


EIGHT ETUDES AND A FANTASY FOR 
WOODWIND QUINTET 


62 Alfred Frankenstein. “Recordings,” HiFi 
(May 1958) p 54 
THE HARMONY OF MORNING 


63 Virgil Thomson. N Y Herald Tribune Feb 
27, 1945 


64 Mus Lib Assn Notes 12 (June 1955) p 496 
HOLIDAY OVERTURE 


65 Richard Franko Goldman. Mus О 36 
(July 1950) 446-447 


THE MINOTAUR 


66 Douglas Watt. “Recordings,” New Yorker 
(May 26, 1956) p 130 


MUSICIANS WRESTLE EVERYWHERE 


67 Virgil Thomson. N Y Herald Tribune Jan 
16, 1951 
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PIANO SONATA 


68 Virgil Thomson. NY Herald Tribune 
March 13, 1948 


69 Mus & Let 30 (Jan 1949) p 89 
70 Mus Reo 10 (Feb 1949) p 45 


SONATA FOR FLUTE, OBOE, CELLO 
AND HARPSICHORD 


71 Virgil Thomson. N Y Herald Tribune Nov 
11, 1953 


SONATA FOR VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 


72 Virgil Thomson. N Y Herald Tribune Nov 
20, 1950 


73 Mus Lib Assn Notes 11 (June 1954) 434— 
435 


SONATA FOR VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 
AND PIANO SONATA 


74 Arthur Berger. David and Refores- 
tation," Sak ne 9, 1952) p 48 


STRING QUARTET 


75 Virgil Thomson. N Y Herald Tribune May 
5, 1953 


76 William Glock. “Music Festival in Rome,” 
Encounter (June 1954) p 60 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


85 


Desmond Shawe-Taylor. “A New Voice,” 
New Statesman and Nation (Nov 26, 
1955) p 702 


George Rochberg. “Review of Record- 
ings,” Mus Q 43 (am 1957) 130—132 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 14 (March 1957) 
198-199 


Paul Henry Lang. NY Herald Tribune 
Oct 24, 1958 


Joseph Kerman. “American Music: the 
Columbia Series,” Hudson Rev 11, no 3 
(Autumn 1958) 420—425 


WOODWIND QUINTET 


Virgil Thomson. N Y Herald Tribune Feb 
28, 1949 
SEE ALSO 


Bakers Biographical Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians. 5th ed New York, G. Schirmer 
1958. p 257 


Enciclopedia Dello Spettacolo. Roma, 
Casa Editrice de M e 1954. vol 3, 
p 126 


Grove's Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sictans. 5th ed. New York, St Martin's 
Press 1955. 97-08 


ROY HARRIS 


Articles by Roy Harris 


1 "Modern Melody: Its Resources,” in Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association. Studies 
in Musical Education, History and Aes- 
thetics. ser 32. Oberlin, Ohio 1938. 41- 
47 


2 “Let’s Make Music,” Composers’ Forum 
Laboratory. Federal Music Project. New 
York 1939 [?] 28р 


3 at 40,” Magazine of Art 
(зок, Nov 1939) 638-639, 667— 


4 “Folksong — American Big Business," 
Modern Music 18 (1940) 8—11 


5 The Bases of Artistic Creation 
by Roy Harris et al. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press 1942, 19-29 


6 “The Creative Musician and the New 
Era,” in Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation. Studies in Musical Education, 
History and Aesthetics. Pittsburgh 1944. 
38-44 s 


7 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


“What Should the Academy Accord the 
Accordion?” Music News 41 (Oct 1949) 
E 10 


— An Art and a Living," Mu- 
Л 11 aT on 1953) p 31. Illus 


"For Young Composers Only," Music Jl 
14 (Jan 1856) p 13. Ilus 


"Music Education in the U.S.S.R.,” Int 
Musician 57, no 5 (Nov 1958) 11, 37. 
Ilus 


“The Life of Professional Musicians in 
the U.S.S.R.,” Int Musician 57, no 6 (Dec 
1858) 11, 42. Illus 


“Current Attitudes in the Musical Life 
of the U.S.S.R.,” Int Musician 57, no 7 
(Jan 1959) 10, 11. Hus 


“Contrasting Attitudes toward Musical 
Life in the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.,” Int 
Musician 57, no 9 (Mar 1959) 11, 48. 
Шиз 


“Bow Can Our Gifted Youth of Music 
Serve the Total Culture?” Int Musician 
57, no 10 ( April 1959) 9, 38. Ilus 
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Articles about Roy Harris 


“Willem von Hoogstraten Leads New 
York Premiere of Harris’ Andante," Mu- 
sical Digest 10 (July 20, 1928) p 2 


Arthur Farwell, ^Roy Harris," Mus Q 18 
(1932) 18-32 


аву Cowell. “Roy Harris,” in American 
Eie osers on American Music. Stanford, 
‘ord University Press 1933. 64-69 


Isaac Goldberg. Kd Harris,” Musical 
Record 1 (1933) 253-256 Н 


—— “Roy Harris’ Symphony: 1933,” Mu- 
sical Record 1 (1934) 354-357 


Walter Piston. “American Composers: Roy 
Harris,” Modern Music 11 (1934) 73-83 


Paul Rosenfeld. Discoveries of a Music 
Critic. New York 1936. 324—332 - 


Aaron Copland. Our New Music. New 
York, McGraw-Hill 1941. 162-175 


John Tasker Howard. Our Contemporary 
Composers. New York, Thomas Y. Cro- 
well 1941. 132-145 


Percy M. Young. "Roy Harris," Mus Opin- 
ton 67 (1944) 314-315 


Robert Evett. “The Harmonic Idiom of 
Roy Harris,” Modern Music 23, no 2 


. (1848) 100-107 
' Nicolas Slonimsky. “Roy Harris,” Mus Q 


33, no 1 (1947) 17—37. Tus 


“For Everybody Except Com »” Time 
51 (May 24, 1948) p 46. 


M. Smith. “Zeitgenossische Komponisten: 
der amerikanische Komponist Roy Har- 
ris,” Neue Musikzettschrift (Muenchen) 
March 1949. 68-69 


Hans Rosenwald. “Speaking of Music,” 
Music News 43 (Feb OBL) 10-11 


Henry Marz. "Cultural Colony of Europe," 
Music News 43 (April 1951) p 8 А 


Valerie Lawrence. “Great Southwest Com- 
poser,” Southwest Musician 18 (Oct 1951) 
14, 39 


Sheila Keats. “Reference Articles on 
American Composers: An Index,” Julliard 
Rev 1 (Fall 1954) 27-28 


Gilbert Chase. America’s Music. New 
York, Mesa nt 1955. 501-509, 557- 
558 -> 


34 Elliott Carter. “The Rhythmic Basis of 
American Music,” Score 12 (June 1955) 
p 28 


35 Robert Evett. “How Right is Right?” 
Score 12 (June 1955) 33-34 . 


36 Ray E. Ellsworth. "Americans on Micro- 
groove," High Fi 6 (Aug 1956) 64-65 


37 Nicolas Slonimsky. "The Story of Roy 
Harris — American Com ” Etude. 
Part I: 74 (Dec. 1956) 11, 62. Part II: 
75 (Jan 1957) p 12. Illus 


38 Robert Sabin. "Roy Harris — Still Buoy- 
ant as Com xe and Teacher," Mus Amer 
77 (Jan 15, 1957) 17, 24, 25. Шив 


Articles about Works by Roy Harris 
CINDY, FOR CHORUS, A CAPELLA 
39 Mus Lib Assn Notes 9 (June 1952) p 493 
CUMBERLAND CONCERTO 


40 Cincinnati Symphony Program Notes ( Oct 
19, 1951) 53-57 


IF I HAD A RIBBON BOW, FOR CHORUS 
A CAPELLA 
4l Mus Lib Assn Notes 9 (June 1052) p 493 
KENTUCKY SPRING 


49 Boston Symphony Concert Bulletin 12 
(Jan 7, 1949) 618-619 


SONATA, OPUS 1 FOR PIANO’ 


43 Joseph Bloch. “Some American Piano 
Sonatas,” Juilliard Rev 3 (Fall 1956) p 12 


SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


44 Oliver Daniel. “New Recordings,” ACA 
Bul 4, no 2 (1954) p 17 


SYMPHONY NO. 8 


45 Boston Symphony Concert Bulletin 12 
(Jan 7, 1949) 618-619 


48 Cincinnati Symphony Program Notes 
(March 23, 1956) 599-612 


47 Winthrop Sargeant. “Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Copland,” New Yorker 32 (Feb 2, 1957) 
72-13 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 


48 Chicago Symphony Program Notes (Oct 
18, 1951) p 23 


49 


51 


52 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 
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SYMPHONY NO. 7 


Philadelphia Orchestra Program Notes 
(Oct 21, 1955) 91-03 . 


“A Tree Grows in Pittsburgh,” Time 66 
(Oct 31, 1955) р 40- · 


TOCCATA FOR PIANO 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 7 (June 1950) p 449 


53 


54 


55 


349 


Grove’s of Music and Musi- 
cians. 5th.ed New York, St Martin's Press 
1955. Vol 4, 112-113 


Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
Kassel und Basel  Barenreiter-Verlag 
1958. Band 5, 1726-27 


Sohlmans Musiklexicon. Stockholm, Sohl- 
mans Forlag 1952. Vol 2, 911-913 


Oscar Thompson. The International Cy- 
clopedia of Music and Musicians. Tth od 
New York, Dodd Mead 1958. 753—754 


LOU HARRISON 


SEE ALSO 
snide Biographical Dictionary Mu- 
depen E New York, G. О 
1. 658-660 х 
Articles by Lou Harrison 
“First-time Fashions, New York, Fall, 


1944,” Modern Music 22, no 1 ( Nov-Dec 
1944) 30-35 


“Couples, Souls and Prosceniums,” Listen 
6, no 4 (Aug 1945) 6-8 


“Summer Music,” View 5, no 3 (Oct 
1945) p 21 

“Ruggles, Ives, Varése," View 5, no 4 
(1945) p 11 


*Recent Records and Concerts," View 5, 
no 5 (Dec 1945) 21-22 


“All About Music," View 6, no 1 (Feb 
1948) p 17 
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The Case for Internal Evidence (9) 


A: Comments on the Canonical Caveat 


* 


By GrorcE DEF’. Lord 
Yale University 


What shall I say? Where's satisfaction? 

* * * * * 

If imputation, and strong circumstances, 

Which lead directly to the door of truth, 

Will give you satisfaction, you may have it. 
(Othello, Ш.Ш) 


N THE November Bulletin I argued that the second and third Advices to 
a Painter, two notable verse satires of the Restoration, should be attributed 
to Andrew Marvell, who wrote the well-known Last Instructions to a Painter. 
My ascriptions were based primarily on internal evidence: Last Instructions 
is a sequel and conclusion to its two precursors; it takes the same views toward 
the same principal public figures; it employs the painter convention in a 
similar way; it alludes to the same myths; and it exhibits the same kind of wit. 
Ialso drew to some extent on external evidence: on contemporary statements 
that Marvell was the author and on the evidence of a manuscript compiled 
by the poet's nephew which, according to Marvell’s eighteenth century edi- 
tor, contained the second and third Advices. Finally, I used one bit of internal- 
external evidence to link Second Advice with Flagellum Parliamentarium, a 
parliamentary blacklist of Court supporters which has sometimes been as- 
cribed to Marvell. | 
I was first drawn to the idea of Marvell's authorship of these two poems 
after two years’ study of the political verse written in the later Stuart era. 
I had read several thousand such poems in miscellanies, manuscripts, and 
broadsheets, and I was struck by the fact that the two Advices resembled 
Last Instructions far more closely in matter and manner than did any of the 
other political poems I had read — far more closely, indeed, than any of the 
verse satires printed as possibly or probably Marvell's in Margoliouth’s ex- 
cellent edition. I observed, furthermore, that no other painter poems of the 


* A reply to Ephim G. Fogel, "Salmons in Both, or Some Caveats for Canonical Scholars," 
- Bulletin xxm (May) 223-236; (June) 292-308 — here referred to by page numbers. 
Professor Lord's original article appeared as No 4 in this series: "Two New Poems by Marvell?” 
Bulletin uxu (November 1958) 551-570. 
All these issues of the Bulletin are still in print — Ed. 
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Restoration — some thirty-five in number — bore any substantial resemb- . 
lance to Last Instructions. Those two closest in time and subject matter, the 
fourth and fifth Advices, differ entirely in outlook. Their calumnious attitude 
toward Charles II contrasts markedly with the respect and loyalty expressed. 
toward him in the three poems which now concern us. 

The tacit principle behind my argument was that the coherence of many 
similarities of matter and manner, in the absence of serious discrepancies or 
inconsistencies, and with the addition of some external evidence, amounted 
to a probability that Marvell was the author of all three poems. 

Professor Ephim Fogel has taken my arguments "to illustrate the general 
character of .. . fallacious presuppositions and methods" in the use of evidence 
(p 230). He attempts to show this by denying the significance of the simi- 
larities I have pointed to, by claiming that my literary analysis of the poems 
is insufficiently comprehensive, by offering statistical analysis of the verse to 
prove different authorship, by claiming for Last Instructions various literary 
virtues which he does not find in the Advices, by pointing to alleged discrep- 
ancies in attitude, and by emphasizing the questionable authorship of Flagel- 
lum Parliamentarium. 

Before we examine these points I should like to expose a misrepresentation 
of my method which Fogel makes early in his article (and therefore all the 
more prominently). On page 227 he gives as his first "caveat to canonical 
scholars" the principle that "unless one can show beyond a reasonable doubt 
that a given work B is by a known writer A, parallels between B and an 
anonymous work X have little if any value in proving A’s authorship of X." 
After objecting to my use of Flagellum Parliamentarium because there was 
some doubt as to Marvell’s authorship, he observes: 


Lord’s article is open to a more fundamental objection. To extend the 
canon of Marvell’s satires is perilous when the canon is so dubious to 
begin with. Aside from “Last Instructions,” which we may grant is Mar- 
vell’s, Margoliouth prints sixteen satires attributed to the poet. Four 
of these total only fifty-five lines, forty-four of them in Latin. According to 
Margoliouth, two of the remaining satires are “certainly spurious.” ... 
Considerable doubt attaches to four others and to portions of a fifth.... 
There is no “definite proof” of the authorship of three satires which Mar- 
goliouth believes may be Marvell’s.... And until we have a much fuller 
analysis than Margoliouth offers, significant degrees of doubt seem to me 
to attach to the remaining two. . . . One can hardly build firm inferences 
about Marvell’s satiric style on such uncertain foundations. 
(p 227) 


It is surprising that a scholar who sets himself the task of schooling others in 
the use of evidence could so misrepresent the method I have followed. I built 
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no inferences upon these “uncertain foundations.” Fully aware that some 
degree of doubt attached to these satires attributed to Marvell, I concen- 
trated my argument on the two Advices and Last Instructions. To be sure, 
I referred to Clarendon’s Housewarming as “a satire generally attributed to 
Marvell” (p 552), and indicated that a pun on “an Hyde” in Third Advice 
also occurred in that poem. This was the whole extent to which I employed 
this material in a paper which made more than fifty specific references to the 
three painter poems under discussion. From Professor Fogel’s misconception 
of my argument one would suppose that I had drawn heavily on a body of 
material to which, in point of fact, I barely referred. 

Such an error at the outset of his article does not augur well for Mr Fogel’s 
accuracy in treating the details of my case, as I shall show at appropriate 
` points in my reply. But I should like now to consider his argument for the 

` poetical superiority of Last Instructions to the Advices. Although he recom- 

mends "the integral criticism of parts in terms of wholes" rather than the 
“Fluellen-like culling of fragments" which he accuses me of practicing, 
Fogel’s critical survey of Last Instructions consists of little more than gen- 
eral statements to the effect that, like Marvell’s “authentic” poems, Last 
Instructions reveals a “severe sense of appropriateness, in accordance with 
which all elements subserve the poem’s larger purposes and conform to its 
artistic presuppositions” (299). By contrast he finds “gross violation accord- 
ing to genre” in Third Advice (300) and “probative” differences in the versi- 
fication of Second Advice. The first point depends on Fogel’s mistaken idea 
that the painter convention limits the advising or instructing poet to quasi- 
pictorial techniques. I shall show later that the convention is not limited in 
this way and that Last Instructions does not observe the limitations: as 
Legouis observes, “Pas plus que son prédécesseur immédiat ni que Waller 
lui-méme, Marvell [in Last Instructions] ne s'astreint à une poésie purement 
plastique." + In support of the second point Fogel offers statistics to prove 
that Last Instructions has a significantly lower percentage of multiple rhymes 
than Second. Advice. As I shall show, his statistics are wrong, and the pro- 
portions are about the same. 

The rest of Fogel’s argument on style is largely devoted to more general- 
ities about the "Spenserian allegory," "the Chaucerian genre painting," and 
“the Rembrandt-like chiaroscuro” which he finds in Last Instructions. He 
concludes: 

Above all, its construction is masterly. An imaginatively conceived action, 
with parts proportioned and disposed so as to contribute to the harmony 


1 Pierre Legouis, André Marvell (Paris 1928) 330. 
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of the whole, unifies the historical events. And a consistent point of view, 
aware of complexities and enriched by a knowing irony, controls the 
action, characterization, description, tone, and all the other aspects of the 


pu (p301) 


The Advices, on the other hand, “merely play a stream of witty satire over 
the surface of current events" (301). If Fogel is right, prodigies have been 
performed in unifying this variegated poem, but he does not demonstrate his 
enthusiastic claims, and fails to give that “integral criticism of parts in terms 
of wholes” which he promised. Nor is his denigration of the Advices substan- 
tiated by examples proving their lack of underlying gravity. As I shall show, 
the Advices have this high seriousness as well as the scurrility and humor 
found in Last Instructions, while in literary quality they do not fall below 
their sequel. 

Second Advice parodies Waller's encomiastic poem and follows it closely 
in subject and structure. Fogel objects to the lack of originality here, but it 
seems essential in parody to be imitative. “Most of Waller's similes are but 
two lines long,” Fogel observes, “as are all the similes” in Second Advice 
(p 302 note 45). 

But here again the parody follows its original in order to mock Waller’s 
frigid and insipid comparisons. In its whole structure Second Advice has 
the simple linear unity of the poem it parodies in covering events from the 
beginning of the naval war in the spring of 1665 to the temporary suspension 
of hostilities at the end of that summer. Within this simple chronological 
structure one finds some brilliant portraits and tableaux — the sketch of 
Coventry (to which Last Instructions’ portrait of St Albans corresponds in 
position and importance), the Duchess of York’s “sea masque” at Harwich, 
the moving tributes to Lawson and Marlborough (cf Last Instructions’ trib- 
ute to “brave Douglas”), and the tragicomedy at Bergen. 

Third Advice is patterned more loosely on its predecessors, but it, too, 
features the naval events of the summer and thereby gains satiric impact 
from the feeling that history is repeating itself. (Last Instructions gives 
corresponding prominence to the Dutch invasion of the Thames, for the same 
reason.) Like Second Advice it uses the two-line mock-heroic simile, but 
not being as closely bound to a model as its predecessor it introduces a radical 
departure in the memorable figure of Lady Albemarle, who is allowed to 
complain of the government's ineptitude at length, particularly in connection 
with her overworked husband who is “Gen’ral at land, at sea, at plague, at 
fire” (line 432). Fogel objects that the poet violates the painter convention 
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in allowing this coarse, absurd, and somehow admirable woman to speak 
her mind. He refuses to accept the little trick by which the poet tells the 
painter, “Paint thou but her and she will paint the rest,” a line which, to my 
mind, indicates the poet’s witty awareness of how artificial the convention 
is. The Duchess's appearance is concluded with a fine conceit which again 
has the convention (and a lot beside) in view: 


So Philomel her sad embroid’ry sung, 

And vocal silks tun’d with her needle’s tongue. 
The pictures dumb in colors loud reveal'd 

The tragedies of courts so long conceal’d. 


(lines 451-454) 


There is nothing better in Last Instructions. The slatternly Duchess (a former 
seamstress ) attains both wit and gravity as themodern counterpart of Philomel. 

Fogel's second objection to the Duchess of Albemarle is that Marvell was 
a friendly business associate of Monck's and would not have depicted his lady 
as an "udder-bounding," "viraginous," "she-Albemarle." I shall discuss this 
question of attitude later, but perhaps it is worth observing here that Dryden 
directs some bawdy raillery at Charles II in the opening lines of Absalom and 
Achitophel. 

The two Advices begin with introductions relating the satirical situation 
to the painter device, and they conclude with envoys respectfully urging the 
King to sack his evil counsellors. Last Instructions does the same. The heart 
of both Advices is an account of naval and political affairs with satiric por- 
traits, elegiac passages, narrative summaries, and tableaux, among which 
mock-heroic similes and classical allusions are scattered. As is natural in 
topical satire, the structure of events determines the structure of the poems. 
The mood is mixed, but however gay or irreverent it may sometimes be, the 
dominant feeling is patriotic and serious. 

How does Last Instructions differ from these two poems as a poetic organ- 
ism? First, it is much longer (more than twice as long as Third Advice), and 
its portraits and tableaux are proportionately more numerous and longer. 
Secondly it has more classical allusions and longer similes. Thirdly, it in- 
cludes more history. It covers those government and parliamentary affairs in 
the fall of 1666 and the winter of 1666-7 which led to false expectations of 
peace, to the cheeseparing treatment of the navy, and finally, to the disastrous 
defeat at the hands of the Dutch. It concludes with the signing of the peace, 
the parliamentary post-mortems which blamed the scapegoat, Peter Pett (in 
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the process recapitulating each débácle featured in the second and third 
Advices), and the removal from office of Clarendon. Fourthly, Last Instruc- 
tions has a good deal more modal range than the two Advices, chiefly in the 
“idyllic pastoral” and “the Spenserian allegory of the grief-stricken Medway 
and Thames,” as Fogel describes them, and in the extended elegy on Douglas. 
Although these set pieces do contribute to the range of effects they are by no 
means integrated into the narrative and thematic structure of the poem. 
Granted that heterogeneity may be characteristic of satire, the excessively 
conceited passage on De Ruyter and the coy nymphs (echoing, incidentally, 
Enobarbus’ description of Cleopatra) is exceptionally inappropriate to the 
prevailing tones and to the whole structure of the satire. 

Partly because of its greater heterogeneity, Last Instructions has in fact 
much less unity than the Advices. In the first three pages the poet has his 
painter sketch three long portraits: St Albans, the Duchess of York, and Lady 
Castlemaine. No connection is established between these figures, and only 
St Albans appears later in the poem. In the Advices, on the other hand, all 
the leading characters portrayed — Coventry, Sandwich, Arlington, Claren- 
don, York, Albemarle, Lady Albemarle — take an active part in events. They 
are not, as here, sketched and then abandoned. Last Instructions is a brilliant 
satire, but it clearly does not have the careful integration of structure which 
Professor Fogel claims sets it apart from the Advices. 


II 


LET US now examine in detail four areas of dispute in the argument: (1) 
canon, (2) subject matter, (3) style, and (4) attitude. At the end of my 
article I mentioned a striking resemblance between the descriptions of the 
Earl of Sandwich in Second. Advice and in a blacklist of the Court's parlia- 
mentary supporters entitled Flagellum Parliamentarium. 'This list, which has 
been attributed to Marvell, was compiled between December 1670 and the 
early months of 1673? As I showed, Second Advice refers to the British Ad- 
miral, in the context of the Dutch prizes which he rifled, as "the halcyon 
Sandwich," halcyon being used in the sense (unmentioned in the OED) of 
“cowardly.” In Flagellum Parliamentarium the Earl appears as “the halcyon 
bulk-breaking Sandwich.” The same rare epithet applied in the same context 
to the same person led to a strong assumption that the author of the pamphlet 
was the author of the poem. The fact that the pamphlet had sometimes 


2 These dates are taken from an article by E. S. de Beer, “Members of the Court Party in the 
House of Commons, 1670-1678, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research хі (1934) 1-23. 
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been attributed to Marvell led me, therefore, to suspect still more strongly 
that Marvell had written Second Advice. 

Since I wrote that article it has occurred to me that a comparison of the 
list of MP’s attacked in Last Instructions with those attacked in the blacklist 
might be revealing. I found twenty-eight members satirized in the poem as 
venal henchmen of the Court. Twenty-two were named in F. P.? Considering 
the fact that party lines at this time were not clearly drawn, that votes in 
Parliament were jealously guarded from the public, that only a few such 
lists of Court supporters in the Cavalier Parliament are now known to his- 
torians, I was struck by the extent to which the poem and the pamphlet were 
in agreement. I was bothered nevertheless by the failure of the blacklist to 
mention the other six MP's attacked in Last Instructions: Sir John Goodrick, 
Robert Steward, Sir Henry Wood, Henry Brouncker, John Bulteel, and the 
famous Sir William Coventry. I then began to investigate possible reasons 
why these six might have been ineligible for a list of Court supporters made up 
in 1673. I then learned that Goodrick had died in 1670, Wood in 1671, Bulteel 
in 1669, and Steward some time before 6 February 1673. Brouncker had been 
expelled from Parliament in 1668, and Sir William Coventry had been dis- 
missed from the Treasury and the Privy Council and sent to the Tower early 
in 1669. By 1673 he was writing a pamphlet attacking the government. 

This complete agreement with respect to the twenty-eight MP's means, 
then, that the author of Last Instructions ( Marvell) is also, beyond a reason- 
able doubt, the author of Flagellum Parliamentarium. The occurrence in 
that pamphlet and in Second. Advice of the same highly distinctive descrip- 
tion of the Earl of Sandwich then testifies strongly in favor of Marvell’s 
authorship of Second Advice. Since the two Advices are so intimately related 
in thought, structure, style, metaphor, and attitude that they must unques- 
tionably be the work of one man, it is probable that Marvell also wrote 
Third. Advice. 

III 


PROFESSOR Fogel’s chief argument in regard to subject matter of the three 
poems is that "meetings of the House of Commons are central to the spirit 
and structure of Last Instructions . . . whereas the second and third Advices 
deal with Parliament very cursorily and concentrate upon the naval actions 


8 Sir Robert Paston, John Birch, Sir Stephen Fox, Edward Progers, Matthew Wren, Sir Francis 
Compton, Sir Heneage Finch, Sir Edward Thurland, Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Sir Courtenay 
Pool, Sir Thomas Higgons, Sir Frederick Hyde, Sir Salomon Swale, Sir George Carteret, Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, Sir John Duncombe, Lord Fitzharding, Sir Allen Apsley, Sir Allen Broderick, 
Sir Richard Powle, Lord Cornbury, Henry Coventry. 

4 Т am indebted to the parliamentary historian, Professor Basil D. Henning of Yale, for much of 
this information. 
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of 1665 and 1666" (р 231). He implies that because Marvell was an MP and 
treated parliamentary affairs at length in one satire, he would have been 
obliged to do the same in the others. Last Instructions to be sure devotes 
much time to the sessions of 1666 and 1667 which bore closely on naval 
affairs in the last year of the war, and one might reasonably expect some 
attention in Second Advice to the parliamentary developments in the fall 
and winter of 1664 and 1665 which led to war, especially to the steps which 
led to the government's being voted the unprecedented sum of £2,500,000 on 
9 February 1665. But while Second Advice alludes to Sir Robert Paston's role 
in securing this sum, it gives nothing like the detailed narrative of parlia- 
mentary events one finds in Last Instructions. This seems, therefore, to be a 
point against Marvell’s authorship until one realizes that he only returned 
from a long diplomatic mission to Russia at the end of January 1665, on the 
eve of war. 

As a sequel and conclusion to the two Advices, Last Instructions surveys 
the main events which made the Dutch War of 1665-7 such an unmitigated 
disaster for England. Marvell summarizes these miscarriages toward the end 
of Last Instructions in an imaginary list of charges against Peter Pett, a 
naval commissioner: 


Whose counsel first did this mad war beget? 
Who all commands sold through the navy? Pett. 
Who would not follow when the Dutch were bet? 
Who treated out the time at Bergen? Pett. 

Who the Dutch fleet with storms disabled met, 
And rifling prizes, them neglected? Pett. 

Who with false news prevented the Gazette? 

The fleet divided? Writ for Rupert? Pett. 


(lines 769-776) 


This passage touches on all the principal episodes covered in the second and 
third Advices: Clarendon's alleged responsibility for starting the war (2nd 
A, 1358); Coventry's sale of naval commissions (2nd A, 25ff); the Duke of 
York's failure to pursue the Dutch after Lowestoft (2nd A, 233ff) ; Sandwich's 
failure at Bergen and his rifling of captured merchantships (2nd А, 2438); 
Arlington's misinformation about the whereabouts of Beaufort's fleet (3rd A, 
2818); and Coventry's dispatch of an urgent order to Prince Rupert “by the 
common post" (8rd A, 310ff). The choice in this sardonic summary of just 
those episodes which are so prominent in the two earlier poems suggests how 
closely linked Last Instructions is to its two predecessors in narrative and 
attitude. 
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IV 


TO TURN now to matters of style, let us take up Professor Fogel’s suggestion 
that “a more secure basis for comparison” — more secure, presumably, than 
the comparisons I did not draw between the Advices and the satires dubiously 
attributed to Marvell — “could be established by a literary and stylistic analy- 
sis of the ten authentic Marvellian poems in heroic couplets, the common 
meter of the Advices and Last Instructions” (p 227). In pursuit of his own 
suggestion Mr Fogel finds that Last Instructions differs from the Advices in 
having a much lower proportion of multiple rhymes and a much higher pro- 
portion of run-on lines. He counts fourteen lines with multiple rhymes in 
Last Instructions, where there are, by my count, sixty-eight.” He counts 
twelve lines with multiple rhymes in Second Advice where I find twenty- 
four." On the basis of his miscalculations Fogel concludes that the proportion 
of multiple to masculine rhymes, expressed in percentages, is 1.4% in Last 
Instructions and 3.3% in Second Advice. By my own calculations it is 6.8% 
in Last Instructions and 6.7% in Second Advice. 

Fogel tries to clinch this part of his argument with the observation that 
“nowhere in Last Instructions do we get three pairs of multiple rhymes in 
succession as we do” in both the Advices (p 303). The facts, this time, are 
correct, but I do not find them very impressive in view of a ten-line passage 
of Last Instructions (lines 867-876) which contains six multiple rhymes with 
two pairs occurring in succession. 

Fogels suggestion that one might identify Marvell’s normal use of en- 
jambment in his “authentic” couplet verse seemed at first an appealing one: 
however, I found in Fleckno forty run-on lines out of 170 (about 23%) and 
in Tom May’s Death five out of 100 (5%), with the other couplet poems — 
like the three painter poems under discussion — falling between the extremes. 
What, then, is Marvell’s normal practice? 

Although Fogel’s statistical analysis of style turns out, on inspection, to 
be of little help, his conviction that Last Instructions, unlike the two Advices, 
shows a “meticulous observance of the limits inherent in the 'advice'-con- 
vention” (p 299) seemed at first to be a formidable objection. Both Advices, 
as he says, contain direct quotations, and “when one asks a painter to represent 
the events of actual life, one cannot require him to depict speeches” (р 299). 


5 The numbers refer to the first line of each pair of multiple rhymes: 59, 121, 189, 209, 245, 249, 
265, 885, 855, 361, 367, 479, 488, 519, 549, 559, 563, 618, 629, 711, 713, 717, 769, 781, 789, 
797, 815, 819, 867, 873, 875, 925, 973, 983. 

€ 59, 87, 101, 108, 129, 181, 141, 251, 265, 278, 275, 277. 
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But this statement is based on the misconception that in a painter poem the 
poet is limited to describing only what can be depicted. Were this true, the 
passages of Last Instructions which supply the thoughts or even the words 
(in indirect discourse) of various characters, would be equally inaccessible 
to the painter’s art and would constitute an equal violation of the convention. 
How could Clarendon be depicted cursing his absent writing-master to him- 
self as he pens writs for a new Parliament (lines 469-472)? How paint the 
anxious English sailors ashore at Chatham “invoking” the boom which guards 
their ships from the Dutch — “Hold, chain, or we are broke” (line 592)? How 
represent the charges enumerated against Pett (lines 769-784)? Fogel ap- 
pears to believe that the painter poem is confined to a verbal equivalent of 
what can be painted, but it should be obvious that the poet who addresses 
the painter may intersperse his descriptive tableaux with the thoughts and 
speeches of his characters to guide the painter in depicting their expressions. 

All three of these painter poems, I feel, observe decorum, and integrate 
the form with the matter. Where speeches or internal monologues are re- 
corded it is the poet who is doing the narrating, but all three poems show an 
adequate awareness of the convention. In this connection I noticed a re- 
semblance between the miniature painter of Third Advice who could “draw 
in little what we do in less” and the poet’s recommendation to the painter in 
Last Instructions that he might need a microscope to discern “our compen- 
dious fame”: in both the painter's technique was adjusted to the satirical 
situation in the corresponding use of similar figures of diminution. It is this 
(I would think) clear resemblance to which Fogel refers as “Lord’s curious 
notion that there is an intentional link between a reference to a microscope 
in one poem and a gibe at a dwarf in another” (p 298 note 37). 


ү 


LET ME conclude this rejoinder by considering now the disparities in at- 
titude which Mr Fogel feels distinguish the Advices from Last Instructions, 
chiefly the latter's “deep and principled criticism of the health of ‘our Lady 
State’” (p301). While I would readily grant that such underlying seriousness 
marks that poem, I cannot concede that it is lacking in the others. Patriotism, 
bitterness, scurrility, and humor run through all these poems in about the 
same proportions, Ultimately their mutual concern, in the words of Third 
Advice, is “the tragedies of courts so long conceal’d,” and the revelations 
which they all.make range between the comic and the tragic. 

At its best satire achieves a middle state between gravity and humor by 
playing various attitudes against each other. Seriousness and wit are both 
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apparent in these lines from Second Advice and contribute mutually to the 


satiric effect: 
Then, Painter, drawn cerulean Coventry, 


Keeper, or rather chancellor, of the sea; 
Of whom the captain buys his leave to die, 
And barters it for shame or infamy. (25-28) 


In none of these poems does the witty stream of satire detract from the sa- 
tirist's fundamental concern with the health of “our Lady State." 

Mr Fogel's chief point about the discrepancies in attitude is directed at 
the treatment of George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, in Third Advice and 
Last Instructions. He says, “if Marvell ever regarded Monck in the partly 
hilarious, partly contemptuous fashion of the Third Advice, Y can find no 
record of that fact” (p 233). He cites various letters of Marvell and his poem 
on Blake's victory to show that the poet's attitude toward the General was 
respectful and admiring. But a sometimes hilarious attitude toward Monck 
in Third Advice is no more incompatible with respect for him than Marvell’s 
reference to Lord Clifford as a “tall louse brandishing a white staff” (L. I., 
line 18) is incompatible with his statement that "for quality, estate, and 
abilities, whether in war or peace" Clifford was ^as capable and well deserving 
(without disparagement) as others that have the art to continue in offices" 
(Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government, Grosart, ту, 262). 

But let me ask whether the treatment of Monck in Third. Advice is really 
"contemptuous." Whether the poet or the Duchess is speaking, the attitude 
I find uppermost is respect for Monck's prodigious courage and endurance. 
In one place, to be sure, Monck is chided for being foolhardy (lines 37-42), 
but this is the most severe criticism in the whole poem. 

If raillery implies contempt, the Third Advice is contemptuous in having the 
Duchess of Albemarle allude playfully to the wound which her Duke received 


in the buttocks: 
* : Guard thy posteriors, George, ere all be gone; 


Though jury-masts, th'hast jury- buttocks none. (375-376) 


But if this implies contempt, then what should we make of Dryden's sly 
raillery at the wounded Duke in so serious a tribute as Annus Mirabilis 
(lines 241ff)? According to Е. N. Hooker, "Dryden's raillery is admirable by 
the best standards of his age: it is a gentle thrust, serving to reveal or heighten 
certain admirable qualities in the object of raillery — in this instance, the 
Duke's unshaken courage." The thrusts in Third Advice are less delicate, 
because they are delivered by the Duchess, but they serve the same purpose. 

Fogel has found “a Fluellen-like culling of commonplaces” in the com- 
parisons which I drew between Last Instructions and the two Advices. He 
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claims that the attitudes which these poems express toward public figures 
are satirical commonplaces which one might find in any anti-government 
satire. But in their treatment of Clarendon, Coventry, Sandwich, Albemarle, 
Clifford, Arlington, the Duke and Duchess of York, Waller, Henry Brouncker, 
Sir John and Lady Denham, etc, the Advices and Last Instructions often 
agree in the smallest details. Where so many characters are involved, so 
many corresponding details are hardly coincidence. In both cases Coventry 
appears not only as the venal place-seller but as a coward — а charge for 
which there is no basis whatsoever. In both cases, out of all the possible 
charges that might be made against Arlington, his faulty intelligence service 
and his relationship to Bristol are emphasized. In both cases the same allu- 
sion is made to the Duchess of York’s lost virginity and means for its restora- 
tion. The same point is made about Monck in both instances: an embarrassed 
Anglican government is forced to make this hated Presbyterian their military 
man-of-all-work. 

Similar specific and corresponding configurations are found in the myth- 
ological allusions. The chief instance, perhaps, is the way Last Instructions 
and Second Advice both use the myth of Minos, Pasipháe, and the bull. Not 
only do they relate it to Charles IT, but they also relate both the myth and the 
situation at court to the Venetian naval victory over the Turks which was the 
occasion for the archetypal painter poem on which Waller modelled his 
panegyric. The fact that every educated contemporary of Marvell’s knew 
the Metamorphoses inside out has no bearing on the point. 

In conclusion, Mr Fogel’s approach to satire seems at times too literal. 
When “Denham” says, as a parting shot at the end of Second Advice, that 
Waller's next poem must be "Advice to draw Madam l'Edificatress" (that is, 
the Duke of York's mistress, Lady Denham), and when Third Advice opens 
with a reference to the affair and Last Instructions gives it great prominence, 
I find internal-external evidence of authorship. Fogel objects to my stating 
that in these lines the parodist (“Denham”) is promising to draw Lady Den- 
ham in his next, on the grounds that he is really saying that Waller will do 
this. Does Mr Fogel believe that the parodist felt either Waller or Denham 
could conceivably write a poem on this subject? Clearly the satirist (neither 
Denham nor Waller) is telling the reader in his sly way to expect something 
good on the Duke of York and his mistress in a later installment. 


B: A Reply to Professor Fogel 


By ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


AM gratified that my plea for criticism has been heard; I am even more 

pleased that questions I have raised, particularly about Samuel Johnson’s 
style, have evoked answers. One scholar, in an article soon to appear in Notes 
and Queries, has pointed out Johnson’s use of “the former” and “the latter” 
in canonical pieces and has recently written to me to point out four sentence 
fragments in the Rambler essays. (This evidence will serve to put in proper 
perspective Professor Fogel's assertion, p 297, that Johnson “would probably 
have shunned” the “crass sentence fragment” in the fourth paragraph of the 
“Essay on Elegies.”) Two other scholars have spotted sentence fragments 
elsewhere in the canon. That J am right or wrong about the “Essay on Elegies” 
and about Mother Midnight's Comical Pocket-Book is a matter of relative, 
not utter, indifference to me; at least matters are in the public forum at last. 
Indeed, I have the promise, possibly a threat, of a very good friend of mine 
of a full-dress reply to my argument for attributing the “Essay on Elegies” 
to Johnson. I think I can claim accomplishment of my mission. 

Professor Ephim G. Fogel has had the chance to expand some objections 
from the floor on the occasion of the delivery of my and Professor Lord’s 
papers, and it is with his objections to my paper, as well as an earlier piece 
on Smart, that I am concerned now. And I am also concerned, of course, 
about certain misunderstandings on Professor Fogel’s part. 

The first and most important misunderstanding that underlies Professor 
Fogel’s arguments is his failure to recognize that my evidence for Smart's 
authorship of Mother Midnight's Comical Pocket-Book and Samuel Johnson's 
authorship of the “Essay on Elegies” is cumulative; it depends on a number 
of parallels, or coincidences, or even — in part — commonplaces that occur 
in the pieces mentioned and in the canonical works of both writers. It will not 
do, therefore, to isolate parts of the evidence and show they are weak; I 
acknowledge the weakness of certain bits of evidence. I know analogies are 
suspect, but the fact that a number of morsels of food, taken individually, will 
not take the edge off a man's hunger does not mean that, taken together, they 
will not, ipso facto, accomplish that end. Of course, one may wish to counter 
that morsels of no nutritive value whatsoever will not do the job either. Or, 
to adopt Professor Fogel’s example (p 304), any number of zeros always 
add up to zero. Presumably, from Professor Fogel's title and his development 
of it (p 230), the fact that two rivers both contain "salmons" is worth nothing 
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as evidence of kinship (and so, too, my "salmons"), but this is to ignore the 
very real fact that not all rivers contain “salmons.” Allow me, then, at the 
very minimum, some positive value for my bits of evidence — and some of 
them are larger than “salmons” — and I repeat that as one increases the num- 
ber of bits of evidence each bit takes on a little more value in its very 
appearance with the other bits. But I have said all this before. 

As a consequence of this vital misunderstanding Professor Fogel is at 
liberty to take some, or parts of some, of my arguments, which should be 
considered together, and show that they are not worth much. I am content 
to rest my case on this point by one example. Professor Fogel (р 305) pitches 
upon the phrase “amorous ditties,” selected by me as an uncommon agreement 
between the anonymous “Essay on Elegies” and Johnson’s Life of Cowley, 
and shows that the same phrase occurs twice in Paradise Lost. This fact, he 
claimed, is enough to destroy any “assertion of rarity.” I would only grant, 
initially, that this fact destroys any claim to uniqueness alone, not to rarity. 
But I would go much further and say that the phrase in Milton is not joined, 
as it is in the “Essay on Elegies,” with (1) mention of false wit in Cowley, 
(2) misquotation of the same word in a line of Pope, (3) mention of the 
false wit of modern Italian writers, and (4) certain ideas on the naked, rela- 
tively unadorned, yet sublime style of the Bible. Most remarkable, of course, 
is the fact that these five agreements, and I will not gauge their individual 
rarity, are between the “Essay on Elegies” and one of Johnson’s works alone 
— the Life of Cowley. And, it must be added, these are only five of seventeen 
agreements, major or minor, between the “Essay” and Johnson’s known work. 
I find no disagreements. But Professor Fogel says (р 297) that the style is not 
Johnson’s, offering as evidence a negative impressionism which asks rhetori- 
cally if Johnson could be guilty of so many infelicities. I am willing to match 
impressionistic criticism with Professor Fogel; when my eyes first fell on the 
“Essay” I said, on the basis of style almost entirely, “This is Johnson’s.” 

A second great shortcoming I find in Professor Fogel's criticism of my 
efforts is his lack of familiarity with the literature of the eighteenth century, 
especially with the minutiae of literary history in that century. He seems, to 
my mind, singularly blind to the many and varied jeux d'esprit in the century 
and to the delight that people took in them. Further, he attributes to the 
century a restraint and a regard for the proprieties that may have been true 
of some writers but was most certainly not true of a great many others. Thus, 
he is repelled (305) by what he, not I, calls the “dishonesty and grossness” 
of Smart’s referring to Nancy’s breasts in a poem in the Pocket-Book, since 


1 "The Uses and Abuses of Internal Evidence,” Bulletin т.хш (January 1959) 5-22 (see 9-10). 
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Nancy, as I pointed out, was a diminutive of his wife’s name. Here Professor 
Fogel disregards the conventions of love poetry and is ignorant of the canon 
of Smart's verse. Had he checked the page references I give to Smart's de- 
scriptions of female breasts (р 378, of Sherbo, “Smart” ) he would have found 
that in one poem, on Nancy's birthday, Nancy’s breasts are called “two snowy 
heaps" where Cupid hoards up his “stores of choicest Love” (Callan x 201). 
In two other poems, both referring to Harriot Pratt, of whom he was enam- 
oured, he asks to be let view “Thy parting breasts, sweet avenue” and he 
compares her breasts to the lily for their whiteness (Callan 1 103 and 
191). And in a poem to a still unidentified Miss A-n he writes: "What 
can those tumid paps excel, / Do they sink, or do they swell?” (Callan 1 193). 
I would suppose Miss A-n’s identity was known to some contemporary read- 
ers. The sensibilities of the eighteenth century are not Professor Fogel’s. 

In two places (page 228 and note 11 and page 296) Professor Fogel says 
there were several “imitations” of Mother Midnight’s poems before the 
Pocket-Book was printed and hence it too could be another imitation. What 
Professor Fogel, relying on second-hand sources, does not know is that 
Mother Midnight’s name (see Professor Fogel’s note 11) was usurped 
а couple of times, that her (i. e. Smart's) poetry was parodied, and that the 
one imitation I know of, Mother Midnight's Miscellany, is lamentably poor 
and obviously not Smart’s. On more than one occasion Smart’s poems were 
reprinted without his permission. Similarly, Professor Fogel’s query (р 231) 
whether references to Dr Rock in the Pocket-Book are serious and sympa- 
thetic is based on his not having seen the Pocket-Book. Since I provide page 
references to the Pocket-Book’s mentions of Dr Rock, a letter of inquiry to 
The New York Public Library would have resolved his doubt. But Dr Rock 
was a notorious quack, a fact a student of the eighteenth century who follows 
the learned journals or had read extensively in the century would know; 
there are no sympathetic references to him to my knowledge. And if Pro- 
fessor Fogel realized that a comparison between anybody and John Н[ї]П 
(see my page 379) was never (almost never) complimentary, this, too, would 
have spared him any doubts. What is more, Professor Fogel does not seem to 
understand the methods and techniques of literary controversy in Grub- 
Street, else he would not make the statements he does in his section A (p 228- 
229). And, finally, if Professor Fogel were extensively read in the literature 
of the eighteenth century, he could answer bis own questions (p 234) about 
the frequency of the mention of such luminaries as Dr Rock, Thomas Roso- 
man, Peter Hough, and the trunk-maker at the corner of St Paul's Churchyard. 
Goldsmith, for example, refers to the first; Fielding, to the last — but chances 
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are heavy against any writer's referring to the four of them in the “course of 
a sixty-four page pamphlet.” And when the laws of probability, call them 
mathematical or logical as you will, demand also that the presumptive writer 
have scattered references to these same four individuals elsewhere in his 
works, the odds against attribution of the work in question to anybody but 
this same presumptive author are overwhelming. 

A few scattered remarks: Professor Fogel (р 296), as part of his argument 
that the Pocket-Book is an imitation of Smart’s poetry, rather than by Smart, 
points to the pseudonymous author's idenity as “Mother Midnight’s merry 
Grandson,” implying that the work is not, hence, by Mother Midnight herself. 
Let him look at my article (Sherbo, “Smart,” p 381) where, in a canonical 
work, Smart assumes the pseudonym “Master Christopher Midnight, My 
[Mrs Midnight’s] Great Grandson”; the transition from “great grandson” to 
“grandson,” or vice versa, is not difficult — if one has a sense of humor. It 
is equally easy to become one’s own pseudonymous nephew, as witness the 
authorship of the crambo song on “Lovely Harriote” by “Mrs. Midnight’s 
Nephew.” There is the fact, too, known to students of Smart’s work, that he is, 
pseudonymously, both Ebenezer Pentweazle, of Truro, and Miss Nelly Pent- 
weazle, daughter to Ebenezer. When one is in the presence of humorous poetry 
he must be continually, though not necessarily painfully, aware of that fact. 

Professor Fogel (p 229) points to an acrostic poem in the Pocket-Book 
that spells the author's name as Joseph Lewis. What I might possibly concede, 
though I will not, is that that one poem is by a Joseph Lewis, whose non- 
existence nobody can prove. But a closer attention to my article (Sherbo, 
“Smart,” p 381) would have told, or reminded, Professor Fogel that the author 
of the Pocket-Book slips, drops one of the two masks he is wearing, to the 
extent of referring to himself (Mother Midnight’s Grandson) as “an old 
woman,” continuing, and I quote myself now, “in language reminiscent of 
Mrs. Midnight, author of The Midwife;” even to the extent, I might add, ` 
of referring to her spectacles, one of the old woman’s distinguishing features. 

Professor Fogel, passim, warns me that better scholars have come a cropper 
in canonical studies. He refers, among others, to Robert Brittain’s attempt to 
claim a poem called “The Benedicite Paraphrased” for Smart; the poem is 
by the Reverend James Merrick. Since, Professor Fogel argues, Brittain had 
such a seemingly powerful case for Smart’s authorship of the poem, and 
since his parallels between it and “A Song to David” are “far more startling 
than Sherbo puts forward for Smart's authorship of the Pocket-Book" (р 296), 
how weak presumably, by comparison, is my case for the Pocket-Book. It is 
again necessary to point out that many of Brittain’s arguments, or at least 
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those singled out as significant by Professor Fogel, are not so startling. The 
theme was not uncommon, the so-called “Song to David” stanza was by no 
means Smart’s exclusive property, and the expansion of one verse of the 
original texts into one stanza of paraphrase was itself not uncommon, both for 
the Psalms and other religious poems and prayers — the Lord's Prayer, for 
example, being expanded to eight prose paragraphs for each verse. But 
The Benedicite is Merrick’s and there is little use in belaboring a dead horse. 
But the failure of some is no argument against the possible success of others. 

Professor Fogel (p 304) asks if it is not “absurd . . . to imagine that the 
mere occurence in both Smart and the Pocket-Book of common nouns like 
‘theme’ and ‘caudle’ is any kind of ‘evidence’ for single authorship?” Yes, it 
is, if one adds that “theme” is used in a particular way or context and that 
“caudle” had become a kind of trademark with Mother Midnight, ostensible 
midwife and real vaudevillian. 

Professor Fogel (p 227) will give no weight to Professor Wilbur Cross’s 
hesitant attribution of a poem to Smart, even when I offer independent 
evidence to confirm the attribution. Given two anonymous poems, X and X’, 
the latter a part of a collection which shows certain affinities to the poetry 
of Smart, and the former claimed for Smart by Professor Cross, Professor 
Fogle refuses to concede that demonstrable similarities between X and X' 
lend weight to the theory that they are both by Smart. Professor Fogel might 
do well to look at October 1957 (“Sonnets”), the final footnote, and explain 
why, external evidence apart, he willingly accepts the method there when 
he denies me its application. And I might say, in anticipation of possible 
rebuttal, that Professor Johnson's case, referred to in October 1957 (“Son- 
nets"), final footnote, rests in part on the fact that the parallels between his 
anonymous poem and the Coleridge Concordance do not appear when 
checked against the Wordsworth Concordance alone. This is sufficient evi- 
dence for Professor Fogel despite the fact that the chief objection to the 
attribution to Coleridge was that "the poem is written in the insipid manner 
characteristic of much of the verse of the time" (p 295). Again one finds 
Professor Fogel accepting here what he objects to in my own presentations, 
i. e. a failure to make an exhaustive search of all other authors writing at the 
times of publication of the Pocket-Book or the "Essay on Elegies." 

It is not easy to discover from what cause the acrimony of a scholiast can 
naturally proceed. The subjects discussed are of very small importance; they 
involve neither property nor liberty, nor favor the interest of sect or party. The 
various readings of copies, and different interpretations of a passage, seem 
to be questions that might exercise the wit, without engaging the passions. 
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A CURRENT EXHIBITIONS : 


THE HORSELESS AGE Mam LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 


An exhibition on the opening decades of the automobile and its effects on social and 
cultural life. July 1 through September 30. 


MAN-MADE LANGUAGES Second Froon CORRIDOR 


An exhibition concerning the pioneer work of Dr. Zamenhof in Esperanto, with photo- 
graphs and basic literature about other artificial languages. July 5 through September 30. 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION: 1957-1958 Коом 318 
A selection of acquisitions of the last two years: manuscripts, autograph letters, books. 


HELEN SEWELL CENTRAL CHILDREN’S Room 


A memorial exhibition of her works, which includes sketches and drawings for the 
books she illustrated, paintings, and pages from her notebooks. 


MUSIC ON RECORDS Моыс Room 


Some anthologies showing the growth of music through the ages. June 29 through 
September 8. f 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW YORK SEASON, 1958-1959 Mam Lossy — West WALL 
Theatre Collection exhibit. Through September 30, 


MODERN MAPS IN A CHANGING WORLD Tur FLoon Conumon 800тн 
A display of various types of maps, some in foreign languages, showing in color the 
latest map-making techniques employed all over the world. July 1 through November 1. 


HUNTING AND FISHING Room 323 
Sporting Books from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF TOBACCO Room 324 
Rare maps from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


THE HUDSON RIVER Tam Ётооң Corrmon Монти 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. | 


WASHINGTON IRVING Тнінр Froon Соввірок 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fimst FLoon Connmon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. Ў 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Front Matter 


Dramacade 


Our articles this month on drama for 
private profit and drama for private 
pleasure may be considered timely if 
taken as advance floats of the proces- 
sion that will fill our lobby area in Octo- 
ber for an exhibition of "Americada" — 
a Theatre Division show being prepared 
for the occasion of the 75th anniversary 
of the foundation of the oldest profes- 
ional dramatic school in America, the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
A part of the exhibition will be contri- 
buted by the Academy in the shape of a 
selection of its annual class panels, which 
will susequently tour other libraries. 


The ALA Presidency 


Mrs Frances Lander Spain, President- 
Elect of the American Library Associa- 
tion, is a children’s librarian with a 
firmly developed sense of First Things, 
as we know from personal and editorial 
acquaintance. So when we learned of 
her election to be president of Amer- 
ica’s librarians, we asked Mrs Spain 
what things she felt most called for her 
attention. 

(Mrs Spain is Coordinator of Chil- 
dren’s Services for The New York Pub- 
lic Library; was editor of the Novem- 
ber- December 1956 Special Issue of 
this Bulletin, "Reading without Boun- 
daries"; is the sixth staff member of this 
Library to be elected to the ALA Presi- 
dency.) 
z^ With library service expanding in all 
directions and from all types of libra- 
ries," she replied, "there is an increas- 
ingly serious shortage of librarians 
trained and experienced to give this 
service. The American Library Associa- 
tion must be vigorous in its campaign 
to attract promising young men and 
women into the profession. This, to me, 
is the great need of librarianship today." 





What about the problem itself of these 
expanding and proliferating services? 
It is real enough, she agreed, "but only 
with a sufficient number of imagina- 
tive and able librarians can the tradi- 
tional services that are expected from 
libraries be continued and the exciting 
new services be developed." Librarians 
from all types of libraries and of all 
specializations can assist their profes- 
sional association in this campaign. 
“Through increased membership the As- 
sociation gains strength and inspiration 
to develop and expand its services to 
individual members and to the profes- 
sion as a whole,” she concluded. 


From Printed Page through Xero- 
graphy to Printed Page (for Critical 
Editors) 


"Thenew process called xerography, cur- 
rently being used to reproduce out-of- 
po books, can be adapted into a won- 

erful new tool for editors of texts that 
have already appeared in print,” an edi- 
tor of such a text explained to us last 
month, becoming somewhat breathless 
and flourishing a sample page. It looked 
splendid, and we were de. ighted to hear 
her "Eurekal" — for she had sought our 
advice and we had sought advice from 
Ralph Carruthers, our Photographic 
Service Chief, and she had been follow- 
ing our best hunches. 

Suppose you are preparing a critical 
edition of the poems of George Meredith 
and cannot locate at any comfortable 
price a copy (suitable for cutting u 
and interleaving) of the edition you suh 
to use as base. You find the cost of a 
typewritten copy also prohibitive (not 
to mention the proofreading required). 
You turn to xerography. 

(Introduced in 1948, xerography is a 
process that gets powdered carbon 
baked onto a roll of paper which attracts 
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or repells its particles according to the 

attern of surface electrification formed 
by light coming through a roll of micro- 
film negative. The machine costs a for- 
tune, but the Library of Congress has 
one, and some are commercially avail- 
able. ) 


_It the book you need is in the Library 
of Congress ( but the Meredith was not) 
the whole process will be very inexpen- 
sive. Professor Phyllis Bartlett. (who 
else is editing the poems of George 
Meredith?) obtained an enlarged page- 
for-page reproduction of a copy in a uni- 
versity library — at a cost of only 9.4 
cents a page, including microfilming, 
xerographing, and cutting into 834 x 
11 sheets. 

When ordering microfilm negative, 
you should specify that it is for xerox 
and for cutting into sheets, not binding. 
The next steps have been described for 
us by Miss Bartlett: 

“Once in possession of the microfilm, 
it is probably most satisfactory to take 
it personally to the nearest xerographer. 
You can decide with him how large you 
want the type to be. The roll of paper 
running through his machine is 11 inches 
wide and he can run the text horizontal- 
ly on this roll, blowing it ER to fill an 11- 
inch page. He can also adjust his ma- 
chine to leave margins wide enough 
for him to cut his roll by exactly 8% 
inches. You obtain a perfect copy of the 
original text on loose sheets exactly the 
size of writer paper. The enlarge- 
ment makes the detection of errors 
amazingly easy, and most corrections 
can be made by the usual proofreader's 
marks in the margins. [Ed: I think your 
editor might prefer the usual copy- 
readers marks.] Typed pages of addi- 
tions and extensive corrections can be 
interleaved. If you cannot arrange with 
the xerographer in person as to the size 
of type and margins that you want, you 
can mail the microfilm to him and have 
him send you proofs.” 
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The day has finally dawned when a 
publishing editor can refuse to accept 
as “copy” for the printer an ink-inter- 
lined thirty-twomo. 


Bibliographic Treasure House 


“The Tobacco Library is a great institu- 
tion, and Mr. Arents is rendering a very 
great public service in collecting and 
maintaining it. His catalogues are a de- 
light to the eye and a treasure house of 
information. Continuations are eagerly 





awaited.” So says James G. McManaway 
in his review, in Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, of Part I of our Tobac- 
co. A Catalogue of the Books, Manu- 
scripts and Engravings Acquired Since 
1942 in the Arents Tobacco Collection 
at The New York Public Library from 
1507 to the Present. Even as this review 
appeared, Part II (1571-1589) was on 
its way to subscribers (and reviewers). 

Part I was adjudged one of the Fifty 
Best Books of 1958. Part II has some 
further refinement of detail in the letter- 
press and an even greater array of fac— 
simile reproductions, in full size, of 
title-pages from the presses of Mexico 
(an Aztec-Spanish dictionary of 1571), 
Lisbon, Geneva, Venice, Helmstadt, 
Basle, Paris, Rouen, Valladolid, Lon- 
don, Antwerp, Lyons, Florence, Leyden, 
Rome, and Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 
(The emblem on this page is from a 
scarce Genevan title of 1570.) 
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Theatre as Business 


The Minute Book of the New York Theatre Company 


By H. L. KremNrEIELD 
Temple University 


HEN theatre managers were preparing to raise their curtains for 
another season as the summer of 1885 waned, a group of business 
men undertook to operate the Lyceum Theatre in New York on Fourth Ave- 
nue, between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, barely on the fringe 
of the city’s theatrical district then centered in Madison Square. New to the 
business of the theatre, they formed the New York Theatre Company in 
order to protect money interests they held individually in the property known 
as the Lyceum Theatre. As they proceeded in an attempt to bring order and 
revenue out of the chaotic financial situation in which they found them- 
selves, they operated the Theatre through a Board of Trustees composed 
of the largest shareholders. At each meeting of the Trustees their transacted 
business was recorded in the Minute Book of the New York Theatre Company, 
which extends from 28 August 1885, the date of incorporation, to 18 January 
1894. Now in the Manuscript Collections of The New York Public Library, 
these two ledger-like volumes provide a revealing insight into the financial 
operations of one of New York's distinguished playhouses at the close of 
the gaslight era, reminding the historian of the profit motive as the deter- 
mining factor in the conduct of the theatre, and providing him with a glimpse 
of the connection between public art and public taste. 

The Lyceum Theatre had been opened by Steele MacKaye on Easter 
Monday, 6 April 1885, with high expectations widely felt because of his 
earlier achievements as playwright, director, and producer. Six weeks later, 
nevertheless, the theatre was closed because of money difficulties. Even be- 
fore the opening performance, a large amount of money had been spent to 
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realize MacKaye's dreams of a home for the dramatic arts in America. To the 
funds provided by friends and patrons, MacKaye added his genius, invention, 
and taste. He took great pains with the ventilation, he installed a system of 
overhead lighting, he devised a platform five feet deep to place the musicians 
on the level of the stage from which, after they played, they were raised 
to nestle against the proscenium arch, he designed a new kind of folding 
seat, and he bathed the interior in light, charming colors.! 

For these innovations and decorations MacKaye consumed the $100,000 
subscribed to the capital stock of the American Theatre Building and Manag- 
ing Company organized by his sponsors. Still more money was required, 
nevertheless, so that by May 1885 the largest investor, Brent Good, president 
of the company manufacturing Carter's Little Liver Pills, had $40,000 at 
stake and was rewarded with the presidency of the concern.? When in May 
the Lyceum prepared to close for the summer, it had liabilities reported 
at $90,000, assets at only $5,000.? 

The Theatre's largest single creditor was Tiffany & Company, which pressed 
for satisfaction of its bill amounting to $42,600.* After conventional litigation, 
a foreclosure and sheriff's sale took place on 28 August 1885 in which Wil- 
liam Pringle Mitchell vice-president of Tiffany & Company, took over 
the ten-year leasehold of the Lyceum Theatre, together with its decorations 
and properties. 

These events provided the background for organization of the New York 
Theatre Company, and they show how men alien to the world of theatrical 
management and production became involved in a new field of endeavor. 
Following the foreclosure and sheriff's sale, the New York Theatre Company 
was incorporated on the same day. Five trustees were elected to conduct 
the Company's business, including Good and Mitchell, Stephen Pinckney, 
a banker, and two men representing firms with a sizable equity in the Theatre, 
John Louis Du Fais and Joseph Hutchinson. The extent of corporate interest 
is reflected in the distribution of capital stock, divided into 110 shares valued 
at $100 each.® Voting the stock in exchange for certain equipment and 
services, the Trustees satisfied the following debts: Brent Manufacturing 
Company, $6,000 for chairs in the Lyceum Theatre; Hegeman Company, 
1 A recollection by a contemporary of the Lyceum Theatre is given by G. C. D. Odell in his 
Annals of the New York Stage xu 429. 

2 New York Post, 9 May 1885. 


3 New York Clipper, 11 April 1885. 
4 New York Clipper, 8 August 1885. 


5 New York Clipper, 5 September 1885. 
9 The Minute Book of the New York Theatre Company. Unless otherwise indicated, all further 
references are to this manuscript, in The New York Public Library. 
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$2,500 for property formerly belonging to the American Theatre Company; 
Edison Company, $18,600 for “assignment of the Plant used for lighting 
the Lyceum Theatre"; William Pringle Mitchell, $82,900 for lease of the 
Lyceum Theatre; Steele MacKaye, $5,000 for "a license to use his patents 
and inventions now in use in the Lyceum Theatre." 

Unable to operate the Theatre on the basis of their own knowledge and 
experience, the Trustees appointed MacKaye their General Manager. Mac- 
Kaye quickly signed a contract with Minnie Maddern, not yet the cele- 
brated Mrs Fiske, to act “In Spite of AIL" his own adaptation of a play by 
Sardou, a main source for English and American drama in this period. The 
engagement ran from 12 September through 10 October 1885, the New 
York Theatre Company agreeing to furnish the theatre and its mechanical 
and business staff, scenery, equipment. The actress agreed to furnish a 
thousand dollar bond, to acquire a competent company and a competent 
prompter, and to pay advertising costs up to $150 a week. Of the first $500 
in gross receipts, all went to the Company, of the second $500, 40 per cent 
to the star, of the third $500, 50 per cent to the star, and of everything above 
$1,500, 60 per cent. The Company further agreed that if "In Spite of AII" 
failed to draw $2,000 in each of the first two weeks, the actors could present 
another play, in this case "Caprice." 

The contract between Steele MacKaye and Minnie Maddern was a stand- 
ard arrangement for the kind of attraction which toured through a circuit 
of theatres not maintaining their own stock company. Such a "combination 
house" was a reputable resort for entertainment, but it frankly devoted itself 
to popularity and consequent profit, rather than some more noble artistic 
purpose. For this reason, MacKaye became unhappy in his position as General 
Manager. In a letter to the Trustees dated 4 November 1885, he voiced his 
disappointment and tendered his resignation, explaining in detail the tan- 
gible injuries he had suffered. He not only claimed not to have been paid 
fully and properly for his services as General Manager, with $400 of his salary 
still due, but to have sacrificed some $4,500 from his own pocket and ac- 
cepted ridiculously small royalties for his play "to secure immediate money 
for the theatre." 

These money matters may well have caused MacKaye to throw up his 
hands at the Lyceum. Because, however, he seems to have been more prodigal 
than practical, he may have felt greater grievance from the Trustees' policy 
in running the Theatre, especially because of their alteration in the plans 
he had originally drawn to make the Lyceum America's true home for the 
dramatic arts. Buried in debt and surrounded by the wreckage of his work, 
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he had expounded these plans in a letter dated 15 July 1885 to Brent Good, 
who was by then deeply involved in MacKaye’s misfortunes. He explained 
that 
The Lyceum Theatre was devised and built especially for plays of the 
most delicate and artistic construction. It was especially intended to make 
it a high comedy house like the Prince of Wales in London — a theatre 
much smaller than the Lyceum but the most successful financially in all 
England because of the artistic excellence of its work. I believe that 
the only hope of any great or permanent success for the Lyceum still 
depends upon the extent to which it adheres to a policy which will dis- 
tinguish it from all other theatres in the country by the dignity of its 
tone, and the strength, security and polish of its art. 


With these ideas in mind, MacKaye inevitably found himself in direct 
conflict with the Trustees. Led by Pringle Mitchell, his employers were 
determined to put the Theatre on a paying basis. After the mediocre show- 
ing of “In Spite of All,” Mitchell could no longer brook the restrained drama 
sponsored by MacKaye, who aimed at attracting “the classes whose patronage 
bestows a permanent reputation of the highest class.” In contrast, Mitchell 
wished to substitute musical extravaganza, always a paying proposition, and 
he chose E. E. Rice’s popular production of “Evangeline” to start filling the 
treasury. MacKaye deplored this resort to “leg shows,” as he termed them 
in his letter of resignation, and departed with expressions of artistic self- 
righteousness. Indeed, in his own plans MacKaye had kept his eye trained 
on the box office, and he presented Good with a detailed outline of weekly 
operating expenses totaling $1,700 to show how carefully he had designed 
his scheme. At the same time he had hoped to build a faithful following 
through careful programming and promoting elegance, but his own notions 
of art and taste seriously hampered his intentions of cultivating popularity. 
High-minded drama and rich costume may eventually have succeeded, as 
they had already at the neighboring Madison Square where MacKaye had 
earlier fallen out with the Mallory Brothers, his backers. But large debts 
and a loyal but small audience potentiality did not free a manager to cultivate 
art and taste. The inclusion in the Minute Book of MacKaye’s 15 July letter 
to Brent Good along with his November letter of resignation bears witness 
to the Trustees’ awareness of the conflict between art and debt. Henceforth 
economy was their watchword, and Pringle Mitchell’s motion to that effect 
they approved unanimously. Consequently, the Trustees set about running 
the Theatre as a combination house under their own direction. 

Although they managed to fill the season of 1885-1886 with a comedy by 
Bronson Howard which ran for 200 consecutive performances, they were 
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seeking a manager who could relieve them of daily responsibility. A proposi- 
tion was recorded in the Minute Book on 28 April 1886 in which Jay Rial 
offered a sliding percentage of the weekly receipts, varying from 12:6 to 
30 per cent, in return for use of the Theatre. Beyond this, he outlined his 
financial policy. 

In arranging with our attractions we must allow them at least 50 per cent 

of the gross. Our expenses will be between 700 and 800 at the least 

calculations, and on a total business of as low a figure as $2,000 per week 

the arrangement I propose would give you $250, and us about $750, 


. about letting both of us out[;] on a large series of receipts, your profits 
would naturally increase to a marked extent. 


Rial offered to pay a treasurer named by the Company and a stage carpenter 
to look after their interest in properties. He hoped to hire attractions which 
“appeal to the very best of patronage,” and he named several mildly cele- 
brated ladies as examples. 

Rial’s proposition was, no doubt, an example of the usual arrangement 
for an entrepreneurial form of theatre management. The Minute Book men- 
tions it no further, however, and the Trustees continued to run the Lyceum 
in their own interest by hiring a manager on a weekly salary and giving him 
an interest in the Theatre through a percentage of the profits. On 28 May 
1886 they concluded a contract with Daniel Frohman, formerly the business 
manager of the Madison Square, where he had been displaced through a 
second change in management. As General Manager of the Lyceum, Froh- 
man received a hundred dollars a week, 10 per cent of the net profits of 
Lyceum attractions at the end of the year, and 3374 per cent of the net 
profits from any road companies sent out. Two months before termination 
of the contract the Company, if satisfied, would renew it, paying Frohman 
the same salary for the next year but increasing his share of profits to 15 per 
cent at the home theatre and 85 per cent on the road. 

By hiring Frohman the Trustees finally solved the problem of operating 
their Theatre, but they still faced the more stubborn difficulty of meeting 
expenses. In June 1886 a levy was imposed on the stockholders to raise 
$11,500 for the most essential needs, such as rent, license, insurance, salaries, 
previous loan, and interest. These charges would ordinarily have been paid 
out of operating income, but the theatre was closed for the summer and no 
surplus remained from the receipts of the season’s one engagement. Soon 
additional funds were required, and Treasurer Pinckney, an officer of the 
Chatham National Bank, supplied a loan. By mid-October cash in the 
Company’s bank account stood at $800 but current bills amounted to $3,000, 
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and the stockholders agreed to offer a note for $2,000 at four months' 
interest. 

In the face of this trying situation, the President was both cautious and 
hopeful when he voiced his views to the convened stockholders in his first 
annual report on 20 January 1887. "The situation," said Mr Good, “is not 
as encouraging as it might be, and we must act with economy and energy." 
He went on to explain the reasons for the Company's failure thus far, citing 
the lack of scenery and equipment as an expensive handicap for a the- 
atrical organization, and admitting that the Trustees’ inexperience in theat- 
rical management had hampered progress. Apparently referring to the con- 
tract with Frohman, Good expressed his confidence that by engagement 
of experienced personnel the Theatre had been put into competent hands. 
Although he regretted that additional outlay seemed inevitable, the future 
looked brighter. More space was necessary, he explained, for the stage and 
for ample dressing rooms; and for this purpose he proposed renting at $2,400 
a year a neighboring building owned by the Lyceum Company, of which 
Pinckney was president. Thus, with adequate space and an efficient acting 
group, the Lyceum could present the proper kind of entertainment. Once these 
goals were achieved, Good affirmed, “we believe that the New York-Theatre 
going community will reward us with good attendance.” Meanwhile, Treas- 
urer Pinckney published his report which showed a deficit of $16,000. 

Following the season of 1886-1887 the Treasurer's Report showed a slight 
upward turn. After а 43-week season the Company had earned a net profit 
of $2,500. Of four attractions arranged by Frohman, only one drew a net 
loss, the seven weeks' appearance of Miss May Fortescue, a "rather pretty 
English girl who had become known to some Americans through her breach 
of promise suit, in 1885, against Lord Garmoyle," 7 and who had been brought 
to the Lyceum at the express wish of the Trustees. Frohman made up the 
loss by engaging the Bronson Howard play of the previous season, and then 
staging two plays by young writers associated with his management staff. 
When the dust settled and the figures were totaled, a small profit remained, 
but the Company still did not earn the revenue it would have obtained from 
the proposition offered earlier by Jay Rial. 

At the close of the calendar year of 1887, the Company's net profit was 
$5,429.12, approximately double that calculated through the previous re- 
port.* Gross income totaled $114,000, all but $6,000 of which came in through 


т Odell, Annals xm 222. Miss Fortescue never acted again on the New York stage. 

8 The overlapping of the Treasurer's Reports from 8 Tune 1886 to 14 January 1888 makes the 
financial record somewhat confusing for these years. Care has been taken to give a faithful pic- 
ture of the Company's finances by adjusting flgures when necessary. 
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the box office. Frohman seems to have found the formula for success the 
Trustees sought so earnestly, for two plays accounted for 70 per cent of these 
receipts. “The Highest Bidder,” written by David Belasco expressly for its 
star, Edward H. Sothern, and one of the mild successes of the preceding sea- 
son, brought receipts of $38,000 in two engagements during the year. And 
“The Wife,” the first collaboration of Belasco and Henry Churchill de Mille, 
was still in production, would run for the remainder of the season, and by 
the time of the Treasurer’s report had already brought $33,000. In the 
Profit and Loss account, moreover, “The Highest Bidder” had netted $10,000 
and “The Wife” $7,000, together making up over 50 per cent of the earnings 
from stage attractions. 

President Good gladly pointed to the improved record of the Lyceum. “The 
year just closed,” he informed the convened stockholders in January 1888, 
“has been one of apparent success. It has demonstrated one fact, that with 
proper management and good plays, aided by talent, the Lyceum Theatre 
can be made a success.” He reminded his associates that they hoped to make 
the Lyceum “a distinctive place of resort,” and he set down the policy for 
them to follow. “The Public demand a class of entertainment,” he declared, 
“in keeping with the prices charged, and this should be of a high order and 
moral in its tone. To attempt any other class of entertainment,” he warned, 
“is to sink the ability of the management and lessen the character of the 
performance.” 

When the President set forth these principles, he made clear the line for the 
Manager to pursue and, in turn, his assistants and writers. From the Minute 
Book, with its entries of motions, proposals, and reports, it is clear that 
the Trustees of the New York Theatre Company supervised in detail the 
management's activities, ruling on plays as well as on business matters. Thus 
the historian sees the determination of programming policy and the manner 
in which public sentiment exerted itself and was satisfied at the same time. 
When Frohman produced “The Wife,” he presented for its first season his 
Lyceum Theatre Stock Company, upon which he based his hopes for long- 
term success. With an involved plot and large cast, Belasco and de Mille 
successfully tailored their play to fit the company their Manager had as- 
sembled. With a story that sanctified the marriage bond and a feminine lead 
that honored the timeless prototype of the wife who truly comes to love her 
noble husband, they met the demands of their employers, which fulfilled in 
turn the expectations of their employers’ clientele. Aware of his writers’ con- 
tribution, Good expressed his gratitude for the wholesome spirit of their 
work. “The success of “The Wife, " he explained, “as a truly American play 
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with American habits and customs, free from the slang and buffoonery that 
characterizes so many of the productions of the period is evidence that 
the theatre-going public are generously inclined, when they receive a fair 
equivalent for the expenses incurred by them.” 

From this point on, the affairs of the New York Theatre Company improved 
rapidly. Two more Belasco-de Mille plays made brilliant successes in the next 
two years. Appearing as “Lord Chumley” before the regular season opened in 
1888, Sothern took another tailored role that served as a money-maker for 
many years, playing an indigent nobleman with a fumbling manner, a heart 
of gold, and the courage of a lion, who saves his best friend from dishonor and 
that friend’s beautiful sister from a French blackguard, accomplishing these 
feats with his sheer intelligence and his unfailing selflessness. For the Lyceum 
Stock Company the following year Frohman’s writing team supplied “The 
Charity Ball,” another fabrication fitted carefully to the actors’ measure and 
the President’s prescription. Like “The Wife,” this Company vehicle ran on 
for two hundred performances, 

As the treasury filled, the Trustees sat more comfortably around their 
conference table, and the Minute Book shows them loosening the purse 
strings. Even before he gave them “Lord Chumley” and “The Charity Ball,” 
they voted in April 1888 to pay up to $2,000 of Frohman's expenses when 
he went to Europe in search of plays for the next season. They authorized 
improvements for ventilation and electric lighting, and for the first time 
since incorporation voted annual salaries for the Company officers, including 
remuneration for past services. Frohman's contribution to prosperity at the 
Lyceum was recognized in November with a new contract, increasing his 
weekly salary to $125 and his portion of home theatre profits to 20 per cent, 
his road share remaining at 35 per cent; for the next year his salary would 
be $150. Indeed, the New York Theatre Company was now a going concern. 
In 1888 receipts totaled $228,690.94, trebling the figure of the first year. 
By April 1889 the cash balance of the Company exceeded liabilities by more 
than $30,000, and by July a 15 per cent dividend was thought "justified" by 
the net earnings of the past year. Further acts of the Trustees need not be 
cited to demonstrate their sense of theatrical success as substantial profit. 
Additional dividends, increased salaries for officers, further improvements 
in the theatre and the building housing it, a larger maintenance and business 
staff, all these were their pleasure in the next five years. 

As President Good had pointed out, the public appreciated moral drama 
presented in elevated style. By applying this formula Frohman had needed 
less than five years to make the Lyceum Theatre a paying proposition, Yet not 
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only on Fourth Avenue but across the United States the public responded to 
this desirable entertainment; and so Lyceum touring companies became an 
important source of the Company's profit. Almost two decades earlier, in 
supervising road companies of Steele MacKaye’s amazing success, “Hazel 
Kirke,” Frohman had learned that once New York audiences had approved 
a play, a successful road tour was assured. Now he applied this golden rule 
to reap a new reward. In 1891, for example, a Stock Company tour of 22 
weeks realized $132,000, from which the net profit amounted to $33,000. 
The Belasco-de Mille plays were the primary attractions of these road tours, 
for they presented a blend of qualities to please the most diverse tastes, high- 
minded morality, high fashion in costume and setting, and native feeling 
which warmed American hearts in all quarters. In reporting to the Trustees 
his plans for the season of 1890-1891, Frohman advised that he intended 
to send out a company to play “The Charity Ball” and another to play “The 
Wife.” Since the first was drawing to a close in its engagement at the home 
theatre, its traveling company would visit the large cities and more impor- 
tant smaller towns, usually playing a week in the cities and two or three 
nights elsewhere. “The Wife,” already successful on tour, said Frohman, 
“will omit some of the large cities, wherein much business could not be 
expected on a third visit,” and “new territory will be taken for it.” 

Having made the Lyceum Theatre Stock Company one of New York's 
leading theatrical organizations, Frohman capitalized on its reputation by 
sending it on a short tour before opening a regular season at the home 
theatre. The Stock Company always remained an intact unit, composed of 
the same actors who played at the Lyceum. On tour it performed the New 
York successes, staging them with as much fidelity to the original productions 
as the dimensions of the various theatres permitted. By giving out-of-town 
audiences these genuine reproductions, the Manager won their hearts in a 
way fitting to his writers’ use of uplifting sentiment. Frohman did not, of 
course, originate this touring technique, for it was fairly common by the 
1890s to exploit the renown earned by a stock company at its home base. 
A. M. Palmer at the Union Square and Augustin Daly, two of the most rep- 
utable managers, had toured all the way to California a decade and more 
before. 

To Frohman’s credit, however, is the thorough manner in which he ar- 
ranged a typical Stock Company tour. After resting from the close of the 
season late in May until mid-August 1890, for instance, the Lyceum players 
would begin a four-week engagement at Hooley's Theatre in Chicago; then 
they would appear for one week in St Louis; two weeks in Philadelphia; one 
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week in Washington; two in Boston; one in Brooklyn; then they would rest 
for one week before opening the winter season at the Lyceum on 11 No- 
vember. In contrast, on its third tour, “The Wife” would be forced to visit 
small towns in rural districts, many of them in Southern states or beyond 
the Mississippi where there were few cities. It would play mostly one-night 
stands, and often would not perform every night during the week. 

Because of the need for unity in the Stock Company, the most talented 
actors were retained in the parent organization, and the quality of acting 
in the latest version of “The Wife” was probably rather poor. The contracts 
of Stock Company actors included a provision that they hold themselves 
ready to appear outside of New York or Brooklyn, but they ordinarily would 
travel only in the parent group.? Instead, other actors were hired to go out 
in particular plays, and the older the play the less talented the cast. From 
the management's standpoint, the quality and quantity of the audience de- 
clined as the tour moved from wealthier, sophisticated cities to poorer, un- 
taught rural towns; hence, the quality of play and performance was allowed 
to decline commensurately. In March 1890 Frohman reported to the Trus- 
tees that he had not engaged all the members of his traveling companies for 
the following season, “but a sufficient number have been contracted with 
for the present and the others can be filled in later.” Since only the leading 
players of the Stock Company earned more than a hundred dollars a week, 
the salaries of all traveling actors must have been discouragingly low. Among 
the members of the Stock Company, Charles Harbury, in supporting roles 
to the leading male actor, Herbert Kelcey, received only $80 a week in New 
York and $90 a week on tour for the season of 1891-1892. His counterparts, 
Henrietta Crosman and Effie Shannon supporting Georgia Cayvan, the 
feminine star, were paid $65 at home and $75 on tour. The leading players, 
Kelcey and Miss Cayvan, received substantial but not extravagant salaries. 
For playing “all leading characters” Kelcey’s contract provided him $175 a 
week for the summer season of 1889 and $200 a week thereafter, both winter 
and summer, for the two following seasons. For all Wednesday matinees 
at the Lyceum exceeding twelve in each season he was to be paid in propor- 
tion. Engaged in November 1890, Miss Cayvan agreed to play “all leading 
characters” at $165 a week through the season and at $200 on tour during the 
summer. Her salary for extra matinees at home was $20 for each, and the 
Manager agreed “to furnish one (1) expensive dress for each new play except 


9 A number of contracts between Frohman, as General Manager, and individual actors of the 
Stock Company ere pasted into the Minute Book. Most of these cover the season of 1891-1892, 
although several bear earlier dates. 
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costume parts.” For Miss Crosman he agreed to pay one-third of the cost of 
any dresses in excess of one, but Miss Shannon did not rate this consideration. 
By contrast, for players in third-rate traveling companies, one night stands 
in Dixie and the Great Plains should have been unprofitable as well as un- 
comfortable. 

In paying his actors modestly, Frohman accorded them neither more nor 
less than customary recognition and treatment. Under the Stock company 
plan they had the benefit of regular employment and broad experience. If 
they could not claim grand salaries, they at least did not join a floating pop- 
ulation of migratory workers created by the star system. Thus manager and 
cast accepted the somewhat static obligations of the stock company, both 
benefiting from it. For the success of the Company, however, writers made 
a more vital contribution. By providing the materials or the pretext of good 
entertainment, they became indispensable, and one expects to find this 
given more concrete recognition than the praise of the President. Except for 
a small advance, however, in 1887, the Minute Book shows no payments to 
Belasco and de Mille. Belasco was, as a matter of fact, stage manager at the 
Lyceum for a salary of $35 a week. De Mille, who had been employed at the 
Madison Square as play reader when Frohman had been manager, may also 
have held a position at the Lyceum which has not yet come to light. A record 
only of the Trustees’ meetings, the Minute Book is not a thorough book of 
account and shows no salaries or record of daily business transactions. 
Through discovery in the Manuscript Collections of The New York Public 
Library, however, of a “Memorandum of Agreement” between Frohman 
and his writers, the historian can learn of their financial relations. 

Drawn on a sheet of Lyceum Theatre stationery and dated 24 June 1887, 
this contract referred to “The Wife,” which Belasco and de Mille were then 
preparing to write. It provided the authors with a sliding scale of weekly re- 
ceipts, ranging from five to fifteen per cent, and covering presentation in 
“principal cities” as well as New York. In return, the authors “agreed to de- 
vote all their time during the summer to the writing of their play for the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, for the coming of the regular season, to assist the Manager 
to put the play on, to rehearse same, and to make all the subsequent changes 
that may be required.” Provision was also made to reward the authors for extra 
traveling companies and foreign presentations. Frohman won exclusive 
rights to the play, but would lose them by failing to produce it more than 
twenty-five times any season after the first year. 

This contract may be accepted as the basis, at least, for all financial 
relations between Frohman and his writers, and because of the conven- 
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tional way the Manager operated his Theatre, indicative of theatrical com- 
merce in general. Early in his tenure as Manager, Frohman had altered the 
seating of the Lyceum, a small playhouse, to command a thousand dollar 
capacity. Consequently, if one considers average weekly receipts during 
the 200 performances of "The Wife" to have reached $6,000, the authors 
should have received about $14,000 as their share for the first season. For 
road tours the royalties cannot be estimated. Belasco claimed during an 
interview in July 1888 that royalties for himself and his partner amounted 
to $800 a week and that the entire 52 weeks of the coming year were booked 
under this arrangement; * but the statement seems largely an instance of 
Belasco's free manner of using newspaper interviews for self-advertisement. 
To yield such quantities of gold, theatre capacity across the country would 
have had to be $10,000 a week in every city. In San Francisco, for example, 
where "The Wife" played for two weeks before enthusiastic crowds in a 
theatre half again as large as the Lyceum, receipts amounted to only 
$16,000." Thus actual figures remain beyond Ње historian's grasp; but 
whatever the authors' income, it was certainly substantial. Along with their 
employers, they reaped an appropriate reward for catering to popular taste. 

After “The Charity Ball,” Belasco and de Mille no longer wrote for Mana- 
ger Frohman, and they soon went their separate ways. Frohman did not, 
however, find himself empty-handed after their departure. Since 1888, 
when the Trustees had first subsidized a trip abroad, he had gone to Europe 
in search of new plays, and he had been making advance payments to both 
native and foreign authors in order to accumulate play scripts which would 
preserve the popularity of his Theatre. When he reported to the Trustees in 
January 1892, for instance, he enumerated in detail the playwrights with 
whom he had treated, and other negotiations he was making with an eye 
to the future. In Paris he had purchased a "reigning French success," which 
he expected Comyns Carr, a popular English play-maker, would "fit" to the 
needs of the Lyceum Company. Arthur Wing Pinero, perhaps the leading 
British dramatist of the day and already a favorite at the Lyceum, had prom- 
ised Frohman his new play. Half a dozen English authors or play-writing 
teams were laboring on behalf of the Theatre, and a new script was expected 
momentarily from the master-hand of Sardou. With only one exception, 
Frohman specified that all these awaited works were comedies, a clear 


10 New York Star, 22 July 1888. A season at the home theatre, it should be noted, usually lasted 
only forty weeks. 

31 New York Dramatic News, datellned San Francisco, 24 July 1888; San Francisco Post, 28 July 
1888. 
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indication of how determined he was to please the public who “are generously 
inclined, when they receive a fair equivalent for the expenses incurred by 
them.” Moreover, nearly all these authors had already gained success in both 
England and the United States, their popularity abroad being in itself an 
important attraction for Frohman’s audiences. In turning to England and 
the Continent for new materials, Frohman perpetuated a practice of Amer- 
ican managers begun inevitably in the earliest days of this country’s theatre, 
and marking up to and beyond his own day one form of cultural dependency 
only occasionally sniffed at. American reliance on European dramatic materi- 
als has always been tied to the acceptance of Europe's leadership in fashions 
of numerous sorts; and theatre managers long helped to cement this bondage 
by capitalizing on its profitable prestige. 

The concrete results of Frohman’s search for plays cannot be traced be- 
cause Company business is not recorded in the Minute Book after January 
1893." At the time, the Treasurer reported nearly $40,000 in the bank, sub- 
ject to percentages and royalties of approximately $10,000. Such a balance 
had stood now for about five years, undimished by payment of dividends 
and other remuneration outside of the Theatre’s customary transactions. 
The final entry in the Minute Book provided payment to five members of 
the Board of Trustees “for services rendered,” three of them receiving the 
sizable sum of $8,833.33. In the minds of the men governing the New York 
Theatre Company, the Lyceum Theatre had by this date proved itself as a 
business institution. With the close of the Minute Book at this point, the 
Company’s activities subside into anonymity. Plays were produced at the 
Lyceum as late as the spring of 1904, but how long the Company remained 
in the theatrical business is not presently known. In all likelihood, their 
affairs were concluded in 1905 when their Theatre was torn down to make 
room for erection of the present Metropolitan Life Insurance Building. 

In following the records of the New York Theatre Company one finds the 
frank details which illustrate financial emphasis in theatre operation. This 
recognition of the commercial character of the American theatre is scarcely 
novel, for any candid view must accept such knowledge as both the founda- 
tion and the mode of the entertainment world. The extent, however, of this 
state of affairs is often overlooked or not questioned. Frohman’s efforts to sat- 
isfy a potential audience by manipulation of predictable dramatic and produc- 
tion techniques betray more than the source of financial success. Behind 


12 There are four more entries, two in February and two in September 1893. Twice a quorum 
was not present and no meeting held; in the other cases no important business was concluded 
except the vote on “compensation” at the final meeting. 
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his Stock Company, behind Good’s demand for entertainment “of a high 
order and moral in its tone,” behind Belasco and de Mille’s tailored workman- 
ship lay the force of convention, a mood of acceptance, a ferocious barrier 
to articulation. These men had, no doubt, the most honest intentions, yet 
they closed their doors to originality, to profound ideas, to searching expres- 
sion — in short to art. Even the mild MacKaye, with his tame notions of 
elegant theatre, threatened the lead fist of the New York Theatre Company. 
The Trustees were, moreover, of no different mind than their audiences. 
Thus Good's business-bound dramatic theory had an irrefutable logic. 

Frohman produced plays at the Lyceum with his Stock Company through 
the season of 1898-1899, when he seems to have left the employ of the Com- 
pany. In September 1904 he opened the New Lyceum on Forty-fifth Street 
after several years of free-lance producing without a home base. In his new 
theatre he operated successfully for more than thirty years, becoming one 
of the most revered of American producers. Through his uptown move he con- 
veyed the practices of a successful novitiate to the present area of the Broad- 
way theatre and to our own time. One should not, however, label Frohman 
the villain of a plot which placed dramatic art under the control of business, 
for he was, like his employers on Fourth Avenue and his like-minded predeces- 
sors of a hundred years, merely working for the good of his profession in the 
best way he saw fit. So were many others, as they still are. 
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Thomas Percy at the Duke of York’s Private Theatre 


By ALFRED SCHWARZ 
Princeton University 


CCORDING to the fragmentary records we have of private theatricals 
in the eighteenth century, amateur performances in privately owned 
theatres were in the height of fashion during the last quarter of the century. 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll gives us a summary account of the various aristo- 
cratic houses айа country seats where these splendid productions took place. 
“Drury Lane, and Covent Garden, were almost forgotten in the performances 
. at Richmond House,” says Frederick Reynolds; and the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough, trying to emulate the example of the Duke of Richmond, 
built a magnificent theatre at Blenheim, where Reynolds witnessed a per- 
formance of False Delicacy in 1787.2 We know that nearly a score of private 
theatres existed in the latter part of the century. 

But the Delaval family, of Northumberland, seems to have been taken 
with this form of entertainment since the early part of the century; there are 
references to their private theatre at Seaton Delaval Hall extending from 
1737 to 1790.3 In the lifetime of Sir Francis Blake Delaval (he died in 1771) 
private theatricals were rare and usually exclusive social occasions, and there- 
fore aroused a good deal of attention. Sir Francis and members of his family 
acted on two such notable occasions in London. He and. two of his married 
sisters took three of the four chief roles in the performance of Jane Shore 
at the Duke of York's theatre, which Thomas Percy describes in the letter 
given below. And once, according to the Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Sir Fran- 
cis applied to Garrick for the use of his theatre to stage a performance of 
Othello. Lavish preparations were made for the scenery and the costumes. 
Tickets of admission went only to "the first people of condition," though a 
great many more desired to see this unique exhibition at Drury Lane. Sir 
Francis appeared as Othello, his brother (later Lord Delaval) as Iago, and 
his sister (Lady Mexborough) as Desdemona.* Lord Delaval, the heir of the 
1 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama, 1680—1900, m (1952) 19-22; see also the 


supplementary section, 365—360, and the extant bibliography in the notes. 
2 Quoted in Nicoll, ш 20. See The Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds (Philadelphia 1826) 


п 3-4. 
` , 8 M. Hope Dodds, N&Q xı (Twelfth Series) 414; among the plays referred to are Othello, The 


Fair Penitent, and farces and pantomimes written by tbe tamily. 
4 Memoirs of Samuel Foote, ed William Cooke (1805) п 71-72. Alice C. C. Gaussen, r'ercy: 
Prelate and Poet (1908) 99-100, alluding to the same occasion, clamms tnat tne rage to see tms 


/ performance was so great that the House of Commons adjourned at three o'clock on purpose 


and that the gallery of the theatre, usually occupied by footmen, appeared strung with 
"blue ribands." 
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estate, apparently continued the performances in his “elegant theatre” at 
Seaton Delaval Hall. In 1790, when he was 62 years old, he still acted in a 
production of The Fair Penitent.5 

Our information about this “mania” for private theatricals, as Reynolds 
calls it, consists largely of names and places gathered from newspaper re- 
ports, playbills, surviving prologues, and casual references in memoirs and 
letters. But Reynolds gives us a first-hand account of the performance of 
False Delicacy at Blenheim Palace. The theatre, a remodeled green-house, 
had room for more than 200 spectators. Most of the parts were acted by 
members of the Spencer family, and the ladies in particular were expensively 
and elegantly dressed. There were the usual refreshments at the end of the 
second act and a supper afterwards for a more select company of family and 
friends. But Reynolds, the professional man of the theatre, does not think 
much of the performance. The noble company of actors and actresses, who 
can be so graceful when they dance on stage in their natural characters, are 
stiff and awkward in their assumed roles. They are "really private actors," he 
quips, since he could hardly hear one line of dialogue out of twenty.® 

Horace Walpole was better entertained by a production of Jane Shore at 
Holland House in 1761, when all parts, except the two female roles, were 
taken by child actors. "I was infinitely more struck with the last scene be- 
tween the two women," he writes, "than ever I was when I have seen it on 
the stage." " The unusual attraction of this performance was that all partic- 
ipants were dressed in ancient fashion. Lady Sarah Lenox as Jane Shore wore 
a costume modeled on Montfaucon's illustration, Lady Susan Strangways as 
Alicia was "dressed from Jane Seymour," ? and a little boy appeared as Bishop 
of Ely, "dressed in lawn sleeves and with a square cap." 

Our fullest account of a fashionable evening entertainment at a private 
theatre comes from Thomas Percy in a letter to his wife. In 1767 the Duke of 
York gave a performance of Jane Shore at his private theatre. The Delavals, 
who dominated the cast of characters, invited Thomas Percy along with his 
patron's family, Elizabeth Percy, the Duchess of Northumberland, and her 


6 See Н. Askew, "Private Theatricals in the Eighteenth Century," №0 cxv (June 17, 1933) 
430, and M. Hope Dodds, “A Performance at Seaton Delaval Hall in 1790," Theatre Notebook 
vi (1951-52, No 3) 55-57. 

6 The Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds (Philadelphia 1826) п 3-10. 

7 Letter to Montagu, January 22, 1761, Walpole's Correspondence (Yale edition, 1941) 1х 
335-336. 


8 The references are to Bernard de Montfaucon, Antiquité expliquée et représentée en figures 
(1719) and probably a Holbein portrait of Jane Seymour. Walpole's Correspondence xx. 335— 
886, notes 11 and 12. | 
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children; he was then attached to the Percy household as tutor to Lord 
Algernon Percy and later as chaplain to Hugh Percy, the first duke of North- 
umberland. Thomas Percy seems to feel a little out of place in that small and 
brilliant assembly, and therefore gives us, unlike Reynolds who stresses the 
tedium of an unprofessional performance, the sense of ceremony which must 
have been characteristic of these aristocratic diversions.? The point of the 
entertainment apparently was to see the Duke of York impersonating Lord 
Hastings and the Countess of Mexborough, the unfortunate Jane Shore. 
Percy's remark about Lady Stanhope in the part of Alicia shows that he 
enjoyed the performance for the right reasons: “All agree that she is equal 
to any actress that ever appeared on any stage! — Yet amid all her action, 
you saw the delicacy of a modest well-bred woman, very different from the 
hirelings of the Stage." 

A notation appears next to the seal of the letter: “This to be carefully pre- 
served as it relates to the Duke of York's Theatre in 1767 Brother to George 
the 3d." !? According to Walpole, the theatre was built at the Duke's own 
palace during the previous year, and the Duke himself was to play Lothario 
iu The Fair Penitent. In May, 1767, a month before the date of Thomas 
Percy's letter, Walpole reports that the Duke of York "is acting plays with 
Lady Stanhope and her family, the Delavals. They have several times played 
The Fair Penitent; his Royal Highness is Lothario; the lady, I am told, an 
admirable Calista. They have a pretty little theatre in Westminster; but 
none of the royal family have been audience.” 11 


Northumb. House. Jun 20. 1767. 
My dearest Jewel, 


Where do you think I have been this Evening? — To see the Duke of 
York act a Play. — This is a distinction that very few of the first nobility 
themselves have obtained: for but 50 Persons are admitted at a time, and 
they act but seldom. — It is to Lady Delaval, a very particular friend of 
mine, that I am indebted for this great honour. — She is Sir Francis De- 


9 Professor Nicoll (ш 21, 22 n 1) thinks that the fashion for private theatres came from France. 
"The aping by amateurs of the graces of professional actors, the aristocratic audiences and the 
servility of the newspapers, which p ecial columns to this latest freak of fashion under 
the headings "Theatrical of Ton’ or "Ton Theatrical’ — all came under the lash of the satirists” 
later in the century. 

19 British Museum, Add MSS 39,547, # 8. I am grateful to Mr B. Schofield, Keeper of Manu- 
scripts, for permission to publish this letter. Alice C. C. Gaussen uses an abridged and somewhat 
garbled version in Percy: Prelate and Poet (1908). 

11 Letter to Montagu, December 12, 1766, and to Mann, May 24, 1767, Walpole’s Correspond- 
ence x 287 and note 10. 
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laval’s Brother’s wife; and was so kind as to send me a ticket, at the same 
time that she sent one to the Dutchess, and to Lord and Lady Percy. 

Nothing could be conducted in a more genteel and elegant manner 
than the whole Performance. The company were shewn first of all into a 
very neat Drawing Room, where they were treated with Tea, Coffee &с: 
and where they sat till the Play was ready to begin. Then they were shown 
into the Theatre, which is small, but fitted up in a most elegant taste: only 
З seats for the Spectators,'® which will just hold 50 Persons & no more. 
The Seats covered with fine cloth, and the floor all over with Carpeting. 
The Stage raised about 2 feet & decorated in a very pretty neat manner, 
with all Sorts of Scenery as in the great Theatres, but quite new, & much 
more genteel. The Stage covered all over with green Cloth, & exceedingly 
well lighted. The Music quite concealed behind the Scenes & consisting 
of a very well chosen band. 

The Play they acted was Jane Shore written by М: Row. — I believe 
you will find it in my Study, upon one of the top shelves, tied up among 
a large bundle of small Plays, all writ on the backs: I would have you look 
for it, that you may understand the several Parts as I describe them. 

The Part of Jane Shore was performed exceedingly well, (particularly 
the dying Scene) by the Countess of Mexborough, Sister to Sir Francis 
Delaval. She is a very well shaped Woman, of the middle Size, about five 
or six and thirty; not handsome, yet agreeable enough, and looked the 
Character tolerably well. Her action was graceful, yet modest. Her elocu- 
tion very tolerable, and upon the whole a just & affecting actress. 

The part of Alicia (the false friend of Jane Shore) was performed in 
a manner superior to any thing I ever saw, by Lady Stanhope, another 
Sister of Sir Francis Delaval (Wife of Sir William Stanhope, brother to 
Lord Chesterfield) She is much taller than her Sister, about the same age, 
and tho’ not beautiful, yet a fine graceful genteel woman; with the most 
charming mellow voice that ever was, & not a syllable fell from her, but 
what was quite distinct and filled the Ear. — Her part is a very difficult 
one, yet she did it to admiration: particularly in that affecting Scene 
where she takes leave of Hastings at the end of the 4% Act: and in the 
last act where she appears distracted; there was not an eye in the house 
that could with-hold its tears. All agree that she is equal to any actress 
that ever appeared on any stage! — Yet amid all her action, you saw the 
delicacy of a modest well-bred woman, very different from the hirelings 
of the Stage. — So much for the Ladies. — Now for the Men. 

The part of King Richard III was performed by Sir Francis Delaval, 
Knight of the Bath. You know what a monstrous big man he is: and King 
Richard is usually re-presented as crooked & deformed; consequently 
rather under size. Sir Francis therefore rather appeared too tall & lusty 
for the Character. However in other respects he represented it tolerably 


12'Two years before, Percy had dedicated the first edition of his Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry to Elizabeth Percy, then Countess of Northumberland in her own right. At this time he 
was looking forward to the publication of the second edition later in the year. 

18 This may mean three rows of seats or perhaps three upholstered benches. The auditorium 
was evidently wide, but not deep, 
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well, and appeared a fine tyrant, by help of art, & his Dress was very 
well chosen. He did not however act up to either of his Sisters tho’ in 
general he did his part by no means ill. His voice was not quite so clear 
as theirs nor so well heard. 

The Part of Lord Hastings Lover to Jane Shore was performed by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, who appeared to great advantage in 
point of figure, being very becomingly dressed, & you know he is rather 
handsome. The most ungraceful part of him is his legs & knees, which 
bend in: However he was upon the whole a pleasing figure. His action 
was exceedingly proper and becoming; & he seemed to enter into his 
Part with great tash !* & spirit. His attitudes & Postures were exceedingly 
fine; but his voice was not quite equal. He speaks very thick & often sunk 
his Words so that he could not be distinctly heard. — He was however 
upon the whole a tolerable good actor. 

The next Character of the Play is the Husband of Jane Shore: and this 
was acted by Captain Wrottesly, a young Gentleman of the Duke of York's 
Household (Son to Sir Richard Wrottesly & Nephew to the Dutchess of 
Bedford) — No part could be possibly acted better than his upon any 
Stage. His voice is melodious: His action is extremely proper & Judicious; 
and his whole part was most excellently performed.!* 

The other у are inconsiderable, under Parts were done by four young 
Gentlemen and Ladies, either belonging to the Delaval Family or to the 
Duke of York. One of the young Gentlemen, however, did his part very 
ill; he was commonly out, & seldom could speak a word without being 
prompted aloud. 

Upon the whole, however, the Play went off exceedingly well, & the 
whole Company were highly entertained. — There was so much decency 
and good breeding among the Spectators, consisting all of Persons of the 
first quality (except your Humble Servant) who kept such attentive 
Silence, & behaved with so much Decorum that it presented a very great 
contrast to the brawling, noise & disturbance of the Common Theatre. 

Between the Acts were fine Solemn Pieces of Music, well adapted to 
the pathetic scenes of the Tragedy. 

When the play was over the Company was shown back again into the 
Drawing room, where they were entertained with Sweet-meats, Liqueurs, 

— And all the Actors and Actresses came and paid their Compliments 
to all the Company & then sat down & chatted &c with them. — There 
were Card Tables ready, & several formed themselves into Parties, the 
others chatted, &c and the whole concluded like any other genteel 
assembly. 


14 Probably dash. 


16 oe to Reynolds, п 8, Macklin used to say “that the best private actor who ever trod 

the stage, was not 80 good as Dibble Davis — a third-rate ormer of that day.” On the 
other hand, Garrick seems to have been more tolerant towards the private actors. He agreed to 
let the Delavals use Drury Lane, and he advised Sir W. W. Wynn on suitable plays for his 
performances at Wynnstay during the "70s. Of course, he did not live to see the height of the 
vogue in the '80s and the 80s. See Sybil Rosenfeld, “David Garrick and Private Theatricals,” 
МО axxx (October 25, 1941) 280-231 and T. Н. Vail Motter, “Garrick and the Private 
Theatres,” ELH x1 (1944) 63—75. 
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The Play-house, which is a neat box hired, & fitted up, on purpose for 
these occasions: is on the back part of St. James’s Park, not far from the 
Queen's Palace.1® — So that it was very commodious coming home. — I 
am but just got to my chamber & have just time to write this: — Nothing 
was wanting but to have you with me, as I enjoy no pleasure without 
you. — Kiss my dear Children for me & believe me 


My Dearest 
Ever fondly yours 
Tuo. Percy 


PS I have re‘, the box & all the Linen ёс very safe. — 
Inclosed I send a News-Paper for Your further Amusement. 


16 Another reference to the location of the theatre occurs in the article on Benjamin Wilson 
(1721-1788), a fashionable painter and man of science, in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol 62, Through the earl of Mexborough, Wilson “became known to the Duke of York, and won 
his favour as manager of his private theatre in James Street, Westminster.” Doran’s Annals of 
the English Stage, ed R. W. жок (1888) 1 288, refers to what may still be another private 
stage nearby, “the once famous ‘private theatre’ in Downing Street,” where Edward, Duke of 
York and Lady Stanhope enacted Lothario and Calista in The Fair Penitent. С. C., in М0 x 
(Twelfth Series) 329, lists these and other items. i 


Edward D. Coleman, Librarian and Bibliographer, 
1892-1939 * 


By ABRAHAM BERGER 
Chief of the Jewish Division 


EEN MIND, bookman, noble spirit, Elhanan son of David Coleman. 
May his soul rest gently in the eternal Eden of those whose works he 
immortalized in his annotations.” This is an approximate translation of the 
Hebrew inscription composed by Professor Harry A. Wolfson of Harvard 
University for the gravestone of his life-long friend Edward D. Coleman, 
librarian and bibliographer, who died suddenly while on vacation in Miami 
Beach, Florida, on September 3, 1939.1 

Eddie Coleman was a familiar figure in The New York Public Library. 
Two of his books were printed in this Bulletin and then published by the 
Library in book form. Coleman the man is still alive to me, and I share the 
sentiments of Professor Wolfson, for I knew him well. 

His early life prefigured his future development. When he came to live 
with his grandfather in New York in 1904 he already had received a full 
Hebrew education. At the age of twelve he was elected secretary of the 
Dr Herzl Zion Club, a teen-age Zionist group organized by Abba Hillel Silver, 
the future Zionist leader and rabbi. In March 1906, a mature fourteen, he 
played the role of Jonathan in a Hebrew biblical play about King David, 
written especially for the club by the pioneer Yiddish playwright, Abraham 
Goldfaden. It was the first Hebrew play produced in America.? 

Then came his high school days in Manchester, New Hampshire, where he 
went to stay with his uncle. In 1910 he entered Harvard College and soon 
became known as a good debater. Coleman always looked back on his four 
years at Harvard as golden, recalling particularly his freshman year, during 
which he met Harry A. Wolfson, "Terry," with whom he developed a life- 
long friendship. At Wolfson's initiative Coleman wrote an essay on the 


* A tribute prepared for the occasion of a memorial exhibition in The New York Public Library, 
September 1959. 

1 Тһе Hebrew inscription was copied by Rabbi Isidore S. Meyer, present librarian of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, during a recent visit to the Jewish cemetery of Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 

2 Seo The Keepsake, Dr Herzl Zion Club Twenty-fifth Anniversary Reunion, edited by Edward 
D. Coleman (New York 1929). The Play, David ba-Milhamah, was published with an introduc- 
Hon by Dr Joshua Bloch in the Yiddish Scientific Institute Arkhiv far der geshikhte fun 

teater 1 (New York 1930) 291-298. : . 
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Jewish community of Manchester, for which he won the Menorah prize in 
1913. He was persuaded to take graduate work in Business Administration 
at Harvard but soon gave it up. Then came World War I, and he volunteered 
for the army. Because of his frail physique he was given clerical assignments, 
at Fort Slocum and Elizabeth, New Jersey. In March 1919, with an honorable 
discharge in his pocket, Coleman entered the business firm of his uncle and, 
as he himself puts it, “to atone for the clothing business and to forget it par- 
tially” he threw himself (and every penny he earned) into the collecting of 
books on a subject of particular fascination, the treatment of the Jew in Eng- 
lish literature.? 

As time went on Coleman paid less and less attention to the business 
(which was subsequently dissolved ) and became more and more involved in 
the study of English literature. He collected and read and annotated. He 
began to exploit the rich collection in The New York Public Library, en- 
couraged by Dr Joshua Bloch, chief of the Jewish Division. 

Finally he began to prepare his bibliography on the Jew in English litera- 
ture. The first part, covering “The Bible in English Drama,” appeared in this 
Bulletin serially, from October 1930 through March 1931. By the time those 
installments appeared in book form, in 1931, Coleman was able to add to his 
name the title: Librarian of the American Jewish Historical Society. The 
President of the Society, Dr A. S. W. Rosenbach, on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new rooms of the Society, October 13, 1930, announced 
that “it will have its own librarian, who will, it is hoped, not be a mere cata- 
loguer; but with historical knowledge and insight, be able to inspire and 
encourage students. . . .” 4 

His new position was a great challenge, although physically taxing and 
time consuming. He organized the library and archives, in addition to serv- 
ing as editor of the Society’s periodical publications and as a major contribu- 
tor of articles and notes.® 


3 This account of Coleman's early life is based on his own notes in The 25th Anniversary Report, 
Class of 1914, Harvard College (Cambridge 1989) 157-159; on oral communications from his 
uncle, Leon J. Rubinstein, and Prof Harry A. Wolfson of "Harvard; and on an article by a 
fellow librarian, Isaac Rivkind of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, in The American 
Hebrew (December 8, 1920). 

4 Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society No 82 (1981) p xxiii. 

5 The following major articles and bibliographies by Coleman were published in the Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society: 


“Plays of Jewish Interest on the American Stage, 1759—1821,” No 38 (1984) 171-198; 
“A Bibliography of Max James Kohler,” No 34 (1987) 1605-263; 


“Jewish Prototypes in American and English Romans and Drames à Clef,” No 85 
(1989) 227-280; 
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He soon re-emerged at the Library, however, and started laboring on his 
second volume, The Jew in English Drama, which was to include translations 
from other languages and to cover the period 1584 to 1938. Here Coleman’s 
annotations often assume the proportions of minor dissertations as he traces 
the stage history of a play in England and the United States and considers 
the actors who populated the stage in the original performance and in re- 
vivals. Often we are given lists of reviews and articles dealing with the play. 
While primarily intended as a general reference book or as a guide for those 
who would want to study an individual play or an aspect of stage history, 
The Jew in English Drama is of great value when examined as a whole for 
the information it contains about the slowly changing attitudes of the stage 
towards the Jew. When Coleman left for vacation in August 1939 he had 
delivered the entire manuscript to the editor of the Bulletin and had seen 
the first few installments. He was never to see it fully through the press.® 

I remember Eddie Coleman vividly. His frame was uneven and frail, but 
his energy was boundless. He had a fine head, keen eyes, and always a pencil 
in his hand or protruding from a lock of his thick grey hair. He devoured 
books by the truckful as they were delivered to the Jewish Division from 
the nearby stacks. He would put in his order at the Main Reading Room, 
rush outside for a smoke, and then come back to the Jewish Division to await 
the books at the stack entrance, perhaps to avoid troubling the staff of the 
division, perhaps from impatience. He had a magic way of scanning volume 
after volume, and his method of getting at their contents was like that of a 
veteran safe-cracker. He followed this routine relentlessly for years, his 
energy never failing, his interest never flagging. His day would begin at 
7 a. m. in his sleeping quarters in Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, where he kept 
much of his considerable collection. It would continue at the office of the 
American Jewish Historical Society into the late afternoon, and end finally 
in The New York Public Library at the 10 p. m. closing time. Only then would 
he relax, light a cigarette, and make some ironical but good-natured remark 
to his assistant, Frank A. Peterson, part-time bricklayer and part-time bibliog- 
rapher whose interest also covered the history of those sectarian movements 
which were engendered by the belief in the imminence of Christ’s Second 


“A Selected Bibliography of the Writings of Albert M. Friedenberg,” No 35 (1939) 
115-187. 

During that period he also prepared bibliographies of George Alexander Kohut, 
Solomon Solis-Cohen, and Cyrus Adler (this last in collaboration with Joseph Reider). 


9 Tt was serialized in the Bulletins of November 1988 through November 1940 and published 
in book form in 1948. 
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Coming. As we walked along 42nd Street, Peterson and I would get involved 
in historical discussions, but Coleman always managed to get us back to 
nearer horizons, the New Deal, the baseball season, or a new movie or play. 

Coleman had a strong sense of family. Although he could not spare much 
time to visit his relatives, his occasional visits were festive events. He would 
be gay and relaxed, surrounded by the youngsters of the family instinctively 
attracted by his warm nature and genial simplicity. 

Though beset by books, Coleman never became a bookish man. He never 
lost the thread he was holding as he worked on the “hobby” which he con- 
sidered to be merely one of the instruments by which he proposed to explore 
the development of human attitudes. He was a rationalist with an admiration 
for the heroic. His outlook was primarily secular, that of one searching for 
the truth while at the same time looking ironically at himself. He lived in 
his own times, but he claimed that he would also have been at home in the 
age of Voltaire and Swift, Burke and Jefferson, Lessing and Sheridan. Yet he 
“admired” the poetry of Milton of the century before. He held strong opinions 
on many subjects but was never dogmatic. He avoided bias in his annota- 
tions — though in reading them we may occasionally hear a note of sarcasm 
or the murmur of his approval of an author, actor, or reviewer. He would 
often say that characters on the stage have their own history and persist even 
longer than prejudices in the market place. Stage characters such as Barabas, 
“The Jew of Malta,” a villain to be hissed at, or Samuel of Posen, dressed in 
“Jew garb,” a caricature to be laughed at, or the “noble Jew” portrayed by 
Cumberland and Lessing were not, however, living personalities but “arche- 
types.” It was his intention some day to show that Jewish and Irish stage 
characters go back to prototypes in Greek comedy. Authors copy each other, 
he argued, and actors learn the trade from other actors. Nevertheless Cole- 
man never lost sight of the possibility of realism in some of the British plays; 
he surmised that the seamy side of London’s East Side at the end of the 
eighteenth century may well have been a source of some Jewish “villains.” 
He felt it his duty to buy the many vulgar and inane monologues for “Hebrew 
ladies,” “Hebrew and Dutch Comedians,” “Hebrew and straights,” which 
he did not find in the Library, for he wanted “to dig out the less known and · 
the less formally dramatic pieces, to illustrate the ramifications of Jewish 
interest throughout the whole range of English literature.” His job was to 
record the “vox populi,” the laughter which these monologues aroused in 
the thousands who were being entertained on vaudeville stages throughout 
the United States. 
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The Jew in English drama was only one of the facets of Coleman’s interest. 
He hoped to be able to analyze the image of the Jew in poetry and in the 
novel (and eventually the movie) and finally to launch a bibliography and 
a comparative literary study of the Jew in all literature. In an envelope which 
he left in the Library on July 31, 1939, on the eve of his last vacation, there 
were call slips and notes covering all these topics, with hints at further studies 
to include memoirs of actors, especially those who had played Jewish parts, 
in order to find out some of the springs and motivations of such players. 

The summer of 1939 was fateful for Coleman. In June he received the 
twenty-fifth anniversary volume of his class at Harvard. He had just come 
back from a reunion in which his classmate, Harvard’s President James 
Bryant Conant, had marched alongside of him, their names being in alpha- 
betical proximity. A great fan of his alma mater, Coleman boasted that he 
had never missed a Harvard football game since his undergraduate days. He 
had also just published a study of Jewish prototypes in American and English 
romans à clef and felt stimulated to furthur research. Earlier in the year he 
had visited the Barbados in the British West Indies and had spent a fortnight 
in Bridgetown, the capital, examining the inscriptions on tombstones of early 
Sephardic settlers. He had hoped some day to edit these inscriptions with 
critical notes." He had visited the islands also in the summer of 1938. In the 
summer of 1939 he was tempted to go again. But because of the war clouds 
gathering he decided instead to go to Florida. He never came back. 





7 Coleman had been in correspondence with E. M. Shilstone, secretary of the Barbados Museum 
(see Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society No 84 [1937] 2758). In 1956 
Mr Shilstone published these Monumental Inscriptions in the Burial Ground of the Jewish 
Synagogue at Bridgetown, Barbados, with an introduction which includes a touching account 
of his ebt to Mr Coleman (p xvii-xviii). 
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Madeleine Goss. "Henry Cowell" in 
Modern Music Makers. New York, E. P. 
Dutton 1952. 266-281. Illus 


Arthur Berger. "Spotlight on the Mod- 
erns," SatR 35 (Jan 26, 1952) p 42 


"Cowell the Pioneer," Newsweek 41 
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“Pioneer at 56,” Time 62 (Nov 30, 1953) 
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“Catalog of H Cowell Composi- 
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6-10 
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ACA Bull 3, no 4 (1953-1954) 3-4. Illus 
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York, McGraw-Hill 1955. 575-576 
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Ray Ellsworth. “Americans on Micro- 
groove,” High Fi 6 (Aug 1956) p 63 


Henry Brant. "Henry Cowell,” Etude 75 
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Edward Downes. “American Composer 
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(Aug 25, 1957) sec 2, p 7 
“Astonished Athenians,” Netosweek 50 
(Sept 23, 1957) p 96 

“Bad Boy at 60,” Time 70 (Sept 23, 
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145 Harold C. Schonberg. ey Cowell: 
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Articles about works by 
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AMERICAN PIPER 
146 New York Philharmonic Program Notes 
(Jan 23, 1949) 
BALLAD OF THE TWO MOTHERS FOR 
MIXED CHORUS 


147 Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (Mar 1951) p 404 


A CURSE AND A BLESSING 
Mus Courier 143 (Jan 1, 1951) p 30 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (June 1951) 565- 
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150 Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (Sept 1951) p 753 
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LULLABY FOR MALE CHORUS 


151 Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (Mar 1951) 
p 404 
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152 Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (Dec 1950) p 141 
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Musica Y Artes үне 1955) 35-43 


93 “Notes of the Day (Value of Technical 
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Musical Record 85 (July-Aug 1955) 141- 
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94 Bernard Stambler. “4 American Com- 
posers,” Juilliard Reo 2 (Winter 1955) 7— 
18 
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Modernen Musik," Melos 25 ( April 1958) 
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96 Harold Schonberg. "America's Greatest 


Composer," Esquire 50, no 6 (December 
1958) 229-235 
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THE ANTI-ABOLITIONIST RIOTS IN BOSTON 
IN THE 1850’s FOR PIANO SOLO 


97 Mus Lib Assn Notes 6 (June 1949) 496— 
497 


CHANSON DE FLORIAN; IT STRIKES ME 
THAT; THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT 


98 Mus Lib Assn Notes 7 (Sept 1950) 636— 
637 


HALLOWE’EN FROM THREE OUTDOOR 
SCENES FOR TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, 
CELLO AND PIANO 


99 Mus Lib Assn Notes 7 (June 1950) 432— 
433 


HARVEST HOME AND LORD OF 
THE HARVEST 


100 Mus Lib Assn Notes 6 (June 1949) 486— 
487 
IVESIANA 
101 Henry Cowell. “Current Chronicle: New 


York,” Mus О 41 (Jan 1955) 85-89 


LARGO FOR VIOLIN, CLARINET AND PIANO 
102 Mus Lib Assn Notes ll (Dec 1953) 
p 157 
QUARTET NO. 2 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 12 (June 1955) 
p 488 
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ROBERT BROWNING OVERTURE 


Lester Trimble. Mus Q 43 (Jan 1957) 
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CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 10 (March 1955) 
p 326 

SOME SOUTH-PAW PITCHING 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 6 (June 1940) 486- 
487 
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SONATA МО. 1 FOR PIANO 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 12 (March 1955) 
p 331 
SONATA NO. 1 FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


108 Mus Lib Assn Notes 11 (Dec 1956) 
p 156 
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SONATA NO. 1 AND 3 FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO 


109 Henry Cowell. Mus О 39 (April 1953) 
323-325 


SONATA NO. 3 FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


110 Mus Lib Assn Notes 9 (March 1952) 
329-330 


SONATA NO, 3 FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
111 Mus & Let 33 (Jan 1952) 91-02 


3 PAGE SONATA 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 6 (June 1949) 486— 
487 
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10 SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 11 (June 1954) 
449-450 


SYMPHONY NO. 2 


“Bernstein Conducts Ives Symphony,” 
Mus Amer T1 (March 1951) 30-83 


“Yankee Music,” Time 57 (Mar 5, 1951) 
р 72. Шох 
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116 H Cowell. “Current Chronicle: New 
York,” Mus Q 37 (July 1951) 399-402 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 9 (June 1952) 
499-500 
San Francisco Symphony Program Notes 
(Feb 24, 1955) p 437 
New York Philharmonic Program Notes 
(Oct 2, 1958) 
SYMPHONY NO. 8 
San Francisco Symphony Program Notes 
(Feb 7, 1952) p 333 
TONE ROADS NO. 1 FOR 

CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Mus Lib Assn Notes T (June 1950) 
432—433 
THE UNANSWERED QUESTION FOR 

CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 11 (Sept 1954) 
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VARIATIONS ON "AMERICA" (1891); 
“ADESTE FIDELIS” AND ORGAN PRELUDE 


193 Mus Lib Assn Notes 7 (June 1950) 
p 446 
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Baker's Biographical Dictionary of Mu- 
sicíans. 5th New York, G. Schirmer 
1958. 765—766 


Groves Di of Music and Mu- 
sicians. 5th ed New York, St Martin's 
Press 1955. vol 4, p 500 


Oscar Thompson. The International Cy- 
clopedia of Music and Musicians. 7th ed 
New York, Dodd Mead 1956. p 885 


Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart. Kassel und Basel, Barenreiter Ver- 
lag. vol 6, 1574-1579. Ilus 
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Articles about Carl Ruggles 


1 H owell. “3 native composers: Ives, 
Шары, Harris," New Free: (May 3, 
1930) 


2 —— “Саг Ru 
Calif Aug 1930 


З —— “Bericht aus America П ( Die beiden 
wirklichen Amerikaner: Ives und Rug- 
gles)," Melos 9, по 10 (Oct 1930) 417- 
420 


es,” Carmelite (Carmel, 


4 Charles Seeger. “Carl Ruggles” in Amer- 
ican composers on American music, Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press 1933. 14- 
35 


Also in Mus Q 18 (1982) 578—592. Illus 


5 David Ewen. “Carl Ruggles,” in Com- 
posers of Today. New York, H. W. Wilson 
1934, 221-222. Ilus 


6 Charles Seeger. “Charles Ives and Carl 
Ruggles,” Magazine of Art (July 1939) 
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John Tasker Howard. Our сие 
Composers. New York, Thomas Y. Cro- 
well 1941. 241-243 


Lou Harrison. “Ruggles, Ives, Varése,” 
View 5, no 4 (Nov 1945) p 11 


Hans Rosenwald. “Contemporary music,” 
Music News 43 (Mar 1951) p 8 


Madeleine Goss. “Carl Ruggles” in Mod- 
ern Music Makers. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton 1952. 49-61. Illus 


Sheila Keats. "Reference Articles on 
American Сога : an Index,” Juilliard 
Rev 1 (Fall 1954) p 32 


Gilbert Chase. America’s Music. New 
York, McGraw-Hill 1955. 576-578 


Lou Harrison. “Carl Ruggles,” Score 12 
(June 1955) 15-26 
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Articles by Edgard Varèse 


1 "Letter to José Rodriguez" (March 1, 1933) 


2 


“Answers [to 


in Letters of Composers ed by Gertrude 
Norman. New York, Knopf 1946. p 360 


estions] by 8 composers,” 
Possibilities (Winter 1947-48) 96-99. 
Illus 


“A Communication,” Mus Q 41 (Oct 
1949) p 574 
Denial of connection with Futurist movement 


“Musik auf neuen Wegen, Stimmen 
(Berlin) 15 (1949) 401—404 


Articles about Edgard Varèse 


Henry Cowell. "The Music of Edgard 
Varèse,” Modern Music 5 (Jan-Feb 1928) 
9-18, Ilus 


. Н. Klarén. ard Varése, Pioneer of 
Yes Music Pig) intel Boston, C. C. 
Birchard 1928 [Р]. 24 p. Ilus 


Henry Cowell. "Edgard Varése" in Amer- 
ican Composers on Ámerican Music. Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press 1933. 43— 
48 


David Ewen. "Edgard Varése" in Com- 
posers of Today. New York, H. W. Wilson 
1934. 284—286 


Paul Rosenfeld. “We Want Varése,” Twice 
a Year 1 (1941) 252—258 
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LILACS 


Richard Franko Goldman. “Current Chron- 
icle: New York," Mus Q 37 (Oct 1951) 
578-579 


MEN AND MOUNTAINS 


New York Philharmonic Program Notes 
(Oct 16, 1958) 


ORGANUM 


Henry Cowell. Mus О 36 (April 1950) 
272-274 

SEE ALSO 
Baker's Biographical Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians. 5th New York, G. Schirmer 
1958. p 1389 


Grove's of Music and Musi- 
cians. 5th ed, vol 7. New York, St Martin's 
Press 1955. p 329 
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John Tasker Howard. Our Contemporary 
Composers. New York, Thomas Y. Cro- 
well 1941, 254-256 


Lou Harrison. “Ruggles, Ives, Varése," 
View 5, no 4 (Nov 1945) p 11 


List of works by Edgard Varése to June 
1947. Possibilities (Winter 1947-48) 
p 109 


Sheila Keats. “Reference Articles on Amer- 
ican Composers: An Index,” Juilliard Rev 
1 (Fall 1954) p 34 


F. Grunefeld. "The Well-tempered Ion- 
izer,” High Fi 4 (Sept 1954) 39-41. Ilus 


Frederick Waldman. “Edgard Varése: An 
Appreciation,” Juilliard Rev 1 (Fall 1954) 
2—10. Ilus 

Includes discussion of works 


O. Vivier. “Innovations instrumentales 
d'Edgard Varése," Revue Musicale 226 
(1955) 188-197 

Includes discussion of specific works 


Gilbert Chase, America’s Music. New 
York, McGraw-Hill 1955. 585—587 


"Engineer's Son," Time 66 (Dec 12, 1055) 
73—74 


Ray Е. Ellsworth. “Americans on Місго- 
groove,” High Fi 6 (Aug 1956) р 63 


M. Wilkinson. "An Introduction to the 
Music of Edgard Varèse,” Score 19 
(March 1957) 5-18. Illus 

Includes list of works 
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Sigismundo Fanti, Theory and Practice of Writing and Letter Design ( Venice, 
Joannes Rubeus Vercellensis, 1514) Spencer Collection 


Front Matter 


Washington Irving: Our Man of the 
Year of History 


As its major observance of the “Year of 
History” being celebrated in 1959 
throughout the state of New York, the 
Library has chosen to commemorate the 
centennial of the death of Washington 
Irving on November 28, 1859. Elsewhere 
the spotlight has swung back and forth 
between Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
Champlain, those hardy adventurers 
whose names are indelibly inscribed on 
our maps. (See next item.) But Irving, 
two centuries and more after their deeds, 
did much to draw world-wide attention 
to the lore and legend of old New York 
and the Hudson Valley. Moreover, this 
Library is proud of the part Irving had 
in its inception. As an executor of John 
Jacob Astor, as the first President of 
the board of trustees charged with es- 
tablishment of the Astor Library en- 
dowed by Astor’s will, Irving gave direc- 
tion to its affairs for the first decade 
of its life. With our rich collections of 
Irvingiana, it would be a breach of filial 
devotion if we failed to mark this cen- 
tennial. 

From October through December, the 
Fifth Avenue and Lobby exhibit cases 
will show letters and manuscript docu- 
ments, notebooks and journals (we have 
in our collections the major number of 
those known to exist), original drafts, 
rare editions, and memorabilia of this 
distinguished American author. Some 
sections will emphasize his work and 
years of residence abroad, many of 
them as a capable diplomatic officer of 
our country, in a: ae and Spain. In- 
deed Irving may be regarded as the 
first, in company with Cooper, of the 
noted “expatriate” writers. Nevertheless, 
during his last long period abroad, his 
little “snuggery” at Sunnyside on the 


Hudson shore and the familiar streets of 
old New York kept calling to him. The 
Theatre Collection cases, in the Main 
Hall adjacent to the Lobby, will also 
contribute to these observances: they 
will feature Irving and the drama. 


Hudson: Our River of History 


It was 350 years ago that Henry Hud- 
son sailed up our river, and another of 
the Library's observances of this New 
York Year of History is the exhibition 
of three centuries of Hudson River 
prints in our Phelps Stokes Gallery on 
the third floor. In these etchings, en- 
gravings, and lithographs you may wan- 
der up and down the centuries and the 
river reaches in all kinds of weather; 
examine early maps with their delicate 
color and illustrative sketches; watch 
battle scenes such as "The Phoenix and 
the Rose engaged by the Enemy's Fire- 
ships and Galleys on the 16th August, 
17/6"; see “New York as George Wash- 
ington Saw It" in a Robertson engrav- 
ing of 1796; travel up-river with nine- 
teenth century painters avid for the pic- 
turesque and the historic; try sail, try 
steamboat; cover the Hudson from 
source to mouth; and then walk back to 
your heap of books in the Main Reading 
Room and rest your river legs. 


Naming the Authors of a Salmagundi 


Amos L. Herold, author of a biography 
of James Kirke Paulding: Versatile 
American (1926), has placed in our 
Manuscript Division a typescript of con- 
siderable interest for students of Pauld- 
ing and of Washington Irving. It con- 
tains a list of the contents of the peri- 
odical Salmagundi of 1807-1808, with 
Mr Herold's conjectural assignment of 
authorship of 58 of the 66 anonymous 
or pseudonymous items in the maga- 
zines twenty numbers. 
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We regret that we have been unable 

to prevail upon Mr Herold to put the 
demonstration of his case into essay form 
for our series on the use of internal evi- 
dence. His grounds for attribution de- 
rive from long acquaintance with the 
. literary styles and themes of Irving and 
Paulding. "In general I knew Irvin 
to be tender, gracious, humorous, an 
somewhat feminine in thought and ex- 
pression, and Paulding firm, homely, 
jocose, and masculine in thought and 
expression,” he summarizes. He attrib- 
utes 23 items to Paulding, 23 to Irving, 
and 3 to the two jointly, leaving 9 to 
William Irving. 
Our numbered series has concluded, but 
we continue to pursue the uses of in- 
ternal and external literary evidence 
— especially in demonstrations free of 
the dogmatics of caveat or vade mecum. 
This month we offer a refreshingly dif- 
ferent kind of exercise in Professor 
Golden’s measurement of the density of 
ornamentation in the prose of Gold- 
smith. 

The Editor apologizes for bringing in 
still more evidences of Coleridge re- 
vealed: they fill a gap that suddenly 
opened. 


Legibility for Perspicuity 


The perspicacity of Sigismundo Fanti 
appears throughout his treatise on the 
theory and practice of writing most 
perspicuously — to make much of his 
squinting perspicacissimi. (See title, 
overleaf; tools of communication, p 472 
below.) Our copy of this rare and im- 
portant explication of da Vincian ideas 
comes from the Stirling-Maxwell col- 
lection, via last year's sale at Christie's 
of London. 

The text is in the vernacular and the 
illustrations are suitably forthright. The 
student must be perspicacious enough 
to realize, however, that the left hand 
holding the pen is simply the usual 
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woodcut inversion of a right hand and 
not leap to statistical conclusions about 
Sixteenth Century Man. 


Penmanship 


The pen of Fanti may stand for the 
International P.E.N. which three dec- 
ades ago punned itself into existence 
out of the clubbing together of Poets 
(Playwrights) Editors (Essayists) and 
Novelists. We publish the English text 
of an essay read at its recent Congress 
by our Aleksis Rannit and hailed in the 
European press. Mr Rannits opening 
myth, which seems to divide men into 
PEN men and non-men, must be taken 
as a provocative stroke of essaymanship, 
so that in the final paragraph men and 
scientists may meet and me human 
on the bridge of their vision of the gulf 
between them. 


New Publication 


Materials for a bridge, at least, are pro- 
vided by our latest NYPL imprint, which 
is a Skeel Fund publication: A Bibliogra- 
phy of Polish Dictionaries with a Sup- 
plement of Lusatian and Polabian Dic- 
tionaries (63 pages, $2) compiled by 
Richard C. Lewanski to fill à sudden 
need, or a need suddenly recognized. 
This doubly indexed, multi-categoried 
checklist of nearly 500 dictionaries is 
presented as a pioneer effort to assist the 
scholars of communication and inter- 
preters and translators, especially in the 
expanding disciplines of science and 
technology. "What was yesterday a 
small subdivision of a relatively unim- 
portant subject, says Dr Lewanski, 
naming no names, "may become tomor- 
row an overwhelmingly important field 
of knowledge. What was once a back- 
ward nation may become a leading con- 
tributor to human progress." 

The main categories are Monolingual, 
Bilingual, and Polyglot. Subdivisions of 
the first run from Abbreviations and Bi- 
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ography to Slang, Synonyms, and Ter- 
minology; of the second from Ainu and 
Arabic through 38 languages including 
Esperanto, Karait, and Thai, to Yiddish. 
A subject index guides the user to Art, 
Aviation, Boilers, Hunting, Music, Print- 
ing, Pseudonyms, Sugar, and what not. 


A Royal Library of Medieval Spain 


(The following note on the holdings of 
an early zm century library has been 
sent to us by Mr B. Philip Lozinski.) 

In al-Makkari's Arabic history of the 
conquest of Spain in 711 there is an in- 
teresting description of the royal library, 
a part of the d ic treasure found by 
the Arabs in Toledo. I believe this note 
has not come to the attention of the 
historians of books and libraries. 

The Arab historian's accounts of the 
conquest of Spain are very specific. He 
describes it as a flourishing country with 
a level of civilization much above the 
Arabs’. This picture does not agree with 
the modern historian’s conception of the 
period as a part of “The Dark Ages.” For 
the Arabs learned much from the con- 
quered Spaniards, especially in the field 
of arts and technology. 

It is known from other sources that 
Visigothic Spain had rather extensive 
library resources. Isidorus, Bishop of 
Sevilla, had access to a library divided 
into fifteen classified sections. The Arabs 
were no doubt aware of several collec- 
tions, but they recorded the existence 
of only the one at Toledo, which must 
have been of particular magnificence or 
at least of exceptional value. I quote the 
following from one of several extant 
texts, al-Makkari, The History of the 
Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain ( Lon- 
don 1840) 1 289-983: 

“A certain historian has preserved us a 
list of the precious objects found in the 
principal church (mansion) at Toledo, 
namely five-and-twenty gold crowns, 
one for each of the Gothic monarchs... 
one-and-twenty copies of the Penta- 
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teuch, the Gospel, or the Psalms, the 
book of Abraham, and that of Moses; 
several other books containing secrets of 
nature and art or treating about the 
manner of using plants, minerals and 
living animals beneficially for man; an- 
other which contained talismans, of 
ancient Greek philosophers, and a col- 
lection of recipes of simples and elixirs 
... (and various treasures of gold and 
gems)." 

There are several points of interest in 
this note. Included in the traditional 
dynastic treasure, we see, were the 
Scriptures, for spiritual wisdom, and 
books on the sciences, with particular 
b rupi on their medical applications, 
and finally books on Gnostic magic. This 
was not a haphazard collection but one 
which reflected perfectly the spiritual 
power of the royalty, the supreme mas- 
ters of religion until the Renaissance. 
We know that the early medieval dy- 
nasties were believed to have been en- 
dowed with thaumaturgical healing 
powers. This library shows that the be- 
lief had a basis, for the king was truly a 
repository of the medical knowledge of 
the time, and throws some light on the 
origins of the monarchic system as based 
on wisdom and the sciences. 

It is not possible to deduce the exact 
contents of the books mentioned or the 
time of their writing and production. 
Perhaps the knowledge contained in 
them was traditional, handed down and 
enlarged by the twenty-five successive 
generations of the Visigothic dynasty. 
And there are reasons to believe that 
this collection consisted not of rolls but 
of codices, written on leaves, represent- 
ing not the classical but the Asiatic 
tradition for preserving the written 
word. The codex is the precursor of the 
modern book, and evidently the royal 
libraries were the ancestors of the great 
research libraries of our time. Even the 
aim of science to use everything "bene- 
ficially for man" seems not to have 
changed in substance. 
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Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant 
The Extent of Coleridge’s Contributions to the Critical Review 


By Davo V. ERDMAN 


T WILL SURPRISE some who admire Coleridge as the father of modern 

criticism to be told that a tally of all his published reviews scarcely 
reaches more than a score: five in his own Watchman (or six if we count a 
mere selection of excerpts), nine or ten (possibly a few more) in the Critical 
Review, one or two in the Morning Post, one lengthy essay in the Edinburgh 
Review, and four in the Courier — to which may be added a brief but enthu- 
siastic report, also in the Courier, of Catalini’s performance in the opera 
“Elfrida.” Can the great “library-cormorant,” who claimed at twenty-four to 
“have read almost every thing" and who wrote extensive marginalia in his 
and his friends' books, have made so few direct commercial applications of 
his propensity for writing about what he was reading? ! 

That even so many reviews can be attributed to Coleridge will surprise 
others. Only eight "Coleridge" reviews have ever been reprinted, including 
four in the Critical Review which were discovered by Garland Greever in 
1926. And now Coleridge's authorship of three of these four has recently 
been questioned, even while two further ascriptions have been made. 

It has been traditional to suppose that there was little substance behind 
Coleridge's epistolary chit-chat about his "Review Business.” There is even 
a letter of 1828 (see below) in which he seems to survey the history of all 
his reviews ever “perfected into Print" in his lifetime, and can name only 
three. Yet Coleridge was in some respects his own worst historian. In that 
1 “I am, & ever have been, a great reader — & have read almost every thing — a library-cor- 
morant— I am deep in all out of the way books . . . I have read & digested most of the Historical 
Writers — ; but I do not like History. Metaphysics, & Poetry, & ‘Facts of mind’... are my 
darling Studies. — In short, I seldom read except to amuse myself — & I am almost always 

. . I compose very little — & I absolutely hate composition." C to Thelwall, 19 Nov 


T - 
1798, Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed Earl Leslie Griggs (Oxford 1956) 1 260 
(hereafter cited as CL). 
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letter he blithely passes over Watchman, Courier and Morning Post as if they 
had never existed. He speaks of the Critical Review as a magazine to which 
he “was engaged” apparently very briefly before he was divorced from it 
by “a Remark made by Miss Wordsworth” which led him ultimately to 
consider all reviewing “as an immoral Act.” And he makes no mention of 
his efforts over a long period, in conversation at least, to establish a new 
Review to be conducted on true principles. But the letter was written at 
least thirty years after the active period in question. As positive testimony 
it is valuable, both for the naming of three reviews and for the definition of 
his “engaged” and then “aloof” relation to “the leading Reviews,” which by 
1828 had come to appear as “among the most powerful Moral steam-engines” 
that the age had produced. But negatively its omissions are of little force 
against attributions supported by nearer kinds of evidence — as the discovery 
now of five additional early and two later pieces must demonstrate.? 


How Many Reviews DID Coleridge Write? 


IN December 1796, determining to settle in a rural cottage in Stowey, 
Coleridge revolved various plans for subsistence, always including garden- 
ing and reviewing. In some plans he “calculated nothing on my Garden but 
amusement,” in others he meant “to raise vegetables & corn enough for 
myself & Wife, and feed a couple of snouted & grunting Cousins,” but in 
every plan he calculated on a certain income of forty pounds a year from 
evenings devoted to “the Review Business” or, more particularly, the Critical 
Review and the Monthly Magazine. In a letter of 12 December he wrote as 
if he were already “receiving” such income. By “greater works” (his volumes 
of poetry) he hoped to “get twenty more” (CL 1 270, 273, 277). 

Reviews of current publications had constituted a staple part of his own 
periodical, The Watchman, conducted earlier in the year (1 March through 
13 May), to the amount of six reviews, chiefly of social or political tracts, in 
five of the ten numbers. He had promised his readers never to review more 
than one work in each number and to confine himself to “works of apparent 
merit,” not intending to “carry with me to the perusal of unexpected ex- 
cellence the ill-humour or disgust occasioned by having previously toiled 
through pages of frippery or dullness.” And he had pledged to write “without 
compliment and without resentment,” living “Far from the haunts of literary 
men, and personally acquainted with very few of them.” For “although the 


2 The five will be presented in this article; the two are a review of Charles Maturin’s play 
Manuel in the Courier of 11 March 1817 and a review of “Mr. Coleridge’s Second Lay Sermon” 
in the Courier of 25 March 1817. 
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existing Reviews [were] conducted with considerable ability,” they were 
“valuable from their wide diffusion of general knowledge, rather than as the 
fair appreciators of literary merit.” Reviewers flattered personal friends or 
calumniated foes. “How, indeed, should it be otherwise? So many and so 
varying [were] the writers employed by the proprietary booksellers” that 
few authors were not personally acquainted with some of their reviewers. 
As it had worked out, three of the six books attended to in the Watchman 
had been the political pamphlets of a personal friend, Dr Thomas Beddoes, 
and the appreciation of literary merit had not occupied Coleridge’s atten- 
tion, except that in reviewing Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord he had ac- 
knowledged the former brightness of “this Sun of Genius” now “well nigh 
extinguished.” 5 

In May one of the first things Coleridge had done when the Watchman 
ceased had been to line up a connection with the monthly Critical Review, 
edited by Dr George Gregory and published by a young printer and pro- 
prietary bookseller named Archibald Hamilton, grandson of the printer of 
the same name who had published the Critical when it was a Tory journal 
edited by Tobias Smollett. Not long after the French Revolution, however 
(as historians of periodicals have failed to note), this Review had attained 
about the same level of liberal spirit as Coleridge himself. Without much 
change of pace the “Watchman” could have gone right on to review Burke’s 
and Beddoes’ later pamphlets for the Critical. It already agreed with him in 
liking the poetry of Charlotte Smith, William Lisle Bowles, Robert Southey 
— and S. T. Coleridge. It had praised his political lectures in February; it 
“cascaded” rather avuncular praise on his Poems in June.* By 9 June he had 
received a consignment of books to review, and his friend Charles Lamb 
was expressing sympathy “on the dull duty of a reviewer” but loyally looking 
forward to his “articles in the Crit. Rev., next month, because they are 
yours.” 5 

“Next month” would mean the June issue, published at the month’s end. 
Yet no reviews by Coleridge appeared in it — the review of his own Poems 
not being the sort he would have written even if given the opportunity — 
and not until November did Lamb think he recognized any Coleridgean 
writing in the Review. Even then he was not sure, and for the next hundred 
and forty years no biographer or editor of Coleridge, though all were more 


3 Reprinted in C's Essays On His Own Times (1850) 1 106-108. 


4 His Conciones ad Populum and The Plot Discovered were praised in February (хут 216-217) 
and his Poems on Various Subjects in June (хуп 209-212). 
5 Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed E. V. Lucas (1985) 1 20. 
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or less willing to suppose that he had done some writing for the Critical, 
was able to identify any specific contributions. Then in 1926 Garland Greever, 
editing the papers of Bowles, published a letter by Coleridge to Bowles say- 
ing, in early March 1797: “... I am almost weary of the Terrible, having 
been an hireling in the Critical Review for these last six or eight months — I 
have been lately reviewing the Monk, the Italian, Hubert de Sevrac & &c & &c 
— in all of which dungeons, and old castles, & solitary Houses by the Sea 
Side, & Caverns, & Woods, & extraordinary characters, & all the tribe of 
Horror and Mystery, have crowded on me — even to surfeiting." ? 

Greever located, and reprinted, reviews of The Monk, The Italian, and 
Hubert de Sevrac in issues of the Critical Review for February 1797 and for 
June and August 1798, reviews he held “recognizable as emanations” of the 
same genius that produced Coleridge’s best criticism, showing “the same 
ample, sometimes cumbersome diction; the same felicity of phrase; here 
and there the same incisiveness . . . ; here and there clear perceptions 
of ideas that were later to be expressed for all time; and almost the same 
breadth of outlook, the same depth of insight, the same powers of discrimina- 
tion.” Another review, of Ann Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho, alluded to 
in the review of her Italian, was found in the issue for August 1794 and was 
accepted as Coleridge’s and “of a piece with the others” though “at a period 
so much earlier that he may not have been a regular ‘hireling’ of the Critical 
Review” (p 167). In 1936 Thomas Middleton Raysor reprinted these four 
reviews of Gothic romances in his edition of Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criti- 
cism, accepting them all as “of rather high quality” and as evidence of 
Coleridge’s “early development as a critic” (p 355). By a generation of 
Coleridge scholars they have been read and used without question. 

In 1951 Charles I. Patterson and George Whalley independently dis- 
covered two more Coleridge reviews in the Critical — a brief three-sentence 
review of a four-volume novel, The History of Ned Evans, in November 1796, 
and a long review (almost 3,000 words) in February 1797 of Bishop Horsley’s 
tract on classical prosody, important for evidence about the prosodic theories 
behind Christabel.” Whalley called attention to the fact that Lamb in his 
6 CL1 817-319, dated 16 March; first published in Greever, А Wiltshire Parson and His Friends: 
The Correspondence of William Lisle Bowles: Together with Four Hitherto Unidentified 
Reviews by Coleridge (London 1926) 165-167. Note that C was discussing his own experiments 
with “the Terrible” and had no occasion to mention other kinds of books he may have been review- 
eee T а “The Authenticity of Coleridge’s Reviews of Gothic Romances,” Journ 
English & Germanic Philol т, (1951) 517-521; and “An Unidentified Criticism by Coleridge 
Related to Christabel,” PMLA үхуп (1952) 973-988. George Whalley, “Coleridge on Classical 


Prosody: an unidentified review of 1797," Rev English Studies x: (1951) 238-249, with reprint 
of the review. 
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letter anticipating “articles in the Crit. Rev., next month,” specified that he 
expected Coleridge to damn “Ned Evans and the Prosodist.” And both 
Patterson and Whalley called attention to the letter of 1828 in which Cole- 
ridge declared his authorship of the prosody review and the review of 
Lewis Monk. At the same time, however, Patterson brought forward evi- 
dence that led him to question and finally reject the authenticity of all 
the novel reviews which Greever had attributed to Coleridge except 
that of The Monk. He considered the letter of 1828 “chock full of 
additional testimony against Coleridge's authorship of the [other] reviews 
in question.” 

This letter, though scarcely “clear and unequivocal,” is indeed full of testi- 
mony, It is an apologetic preface to a request to “The Editor of the Quarterly 
Review” (John Lockhart) for permission to write a review of Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War. In an opening sentence Coleridge swirls 
through Pantisocracy and Cambridge and his marriage, and then he comes 
to his engagement to the Critical: 


I was engaged, and if I recollect aright, thro’ the mediation of Sir James, 
then Mr. James McIntosh to write for the Critical Review: and I wrote 
an Article on Lewis’s Monk, and another on Bishop Horsley’s Tract on 
the Greek Metres, which were perfected into Print. But I likewise had 
written some half a score or more of what, I thought, clever and epigram- 
matic and devilishly severe Reviews, from a single sentence to the quan- 
tum of half a page on sundry Fungi of the Press that had been sent to me, 
to abide the operation which united Trial, Verdict, and Execution — but 
a Remark made by Miss Wordsworth to whom I had in full expectation 
of gaining a laugh of applause read one of my Judgments occasioned my 
committing the whole Batch to the Fire — Since then, the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly effected a total Revolution, or only not total, in the object 
and character of Reviews — and so far took away the grounds on which 
I had been led to consider reviewing as an immoral Act. Neverthless, 
from that time to this it has so happened, that I have written but one 
Article in a Review, [that of] Thomas Clarkson's... History of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade.? 


Here Coleridge "tells us what finally happened," thinks Patterson, to the 
reviews of The Italian and Hubert de Sevrac which he boasted about in 
February or March 1797. He wrote them — but burned them, and others 
(“some half a score or more"). The fact that reviews of these two novels 
did appear later is considered by Patterson merely coincidental: the review 


8 Whalley's transcription, collated with Unpublished Letters, ed E. L. Griggs (1938) п 407- 
400. C did not recollect aright: it was Dyer, not Mackintosh; the latter had Introduced C to 
Daniel Stuart of the Morning Post, in Nov 1797. 
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of The Italian is longer than Coleridge’s “quantum of half a page” (actually 
it is less than a page of comment plus two pages of quotation); while 
the review of Hubert is short but “neither clever, epigrammatic, nor 
severe.” 

Even granting the bonfire, this argument is not very strong. Coleridge 
does not identify any of the burned reviews, and since these two bear no 
marks of epigrammatic or devilishly clever intent, they can easily be sup- 
posed to have escaped any flames there may have been — or to be later 
drafts of articles at first more caustic. It is not merely coincidental that Cole- 
ridge wrote reviews of The Italian and Hubert and that such reviews ap- 
peared, for he had been sent the review copies. And the lapse of time signifies 
nothing. Ned Evans and the Prosodist took respectively six and nine months. 
Looking into the Critical Review I find that a lag of one, two, and sometimes 
three years between publication and review was to be expected, especially 
for the insignificant Fungi; so I am inclined to suppose, with George Whalley, 
that “after long silence the editors demanded something in return at least 
for their review copies,” and that what they printed is substantially what 
Coleridge sent them — or simply that, after some delay, he completed his 
task. 

Another version of the anecdote, reported by Professor J. Anster of 
Dublin in 1835, purports to quote the inhibiting remark verbatim, and 
adds tears, but mentions no destruction of reviews by fire or other moral 
Act. 


A parcel of books were sent down to be reviewed; among the rest, a 
volume of poems, he did not tell me the name, and I believe he had for- 
gotten it. He wrote a smart review of the work; every sentence of his 
article was, he said, an epigram. When he had concluded, he read his 
review aloud to the ladies of the family. One of them, Wordsworth’s 
sister, burst into tears, and asked him how he could write it? “I was think- 
ing,” said she, “how I must feel if I were to read such a review of a poem 
of yours or William’s. And has not this poor man some sister or wife to 
feel for him?” Coleridge described himself as so affected that he never 
afterwards wrote a review, and he appeared to me to have even a morbid 
feeling on the subject.® 


Anster’s impression that Coleridge “was at the time living somewhere in the 
Lake country,” which would make it 1800 or later, is probably as inaccurate 
as the categorical “never afterwards.” 

Carefully interpreted, Coleridge’s letter to Lockhart does not really claim 
that he published no reviews besides those named. He was not obliged to 


9 A. A. Watts, Alaric Watts 1 247; kindly called to my attention by Mrs Mary Moorman, 
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mention those in The Watchman and the Morning Post, nor some he had 
recently published in the Courier, since they were not technically articles 
“in a Review,” though one might suppose the act of reviewing in a newspaper 
to be just as immoral. And since he had plainly forgotten his three sentences 
on Ned Evans, one of his brief reviews of Fungi that had got into print, we 
may suppose he had forgotten others, some of the “& ёс & &c” of his letter 
to Bowles. Finally, if we must believe that his writing for the Critical was 
terminated by a remark of Dorothy Wordsworth’s, we must remember 
that he did not meet her until 5 June 1797; and since neither version 
of the anecdote is precise about time, it will be safer to date the remark 
from what we can find out about the reviewing than to guess, from 
this anecdote, at a terminal date that would rule out some reviews as too 
late. 

The situation calls for a methodical survey of the Critical Review from 
early 1794 through 1800, a sufficient margin for any late arrivals after Cole- 
ridge found other and more lucrative employment for his pen on his return 
from Germany. Such a survey does turn up several new reviews assignable 
to Coleridge, and at the same time it brings the recently questioned attribu- 
tions into perspective and defines the area within which any subsequent dis- 
coveries are likely to be made. Before taking up in chronological sequence the 
reviews that call for discussion, it seems advisable to make a brief study of the 
kinds of writing to be found in the Critical Review and the degree to which 
the known reviews of Coleridge's stand out from the rest of the magazine. 


The Critical Review 


THE function of the forty-year-old Critical Review; or, Annals of Literature, 
as of its slightly elder rival the Monthly Review; or, Literary Journal, was, 
indeed, "the wide diffusion of general knowledge" and the service of a dis- 
creetly obscure association of proprietary booksellers. In moral and political 
orientation it had been a Tory periodical, and with the "New Arrangement" 
or new series which began with a new Volume 1 for January 1791, the Critical 
Review looked upon the French Revolution with alarm and promised to 
stand guard over the British Constitution, according to an Advertisement 
heading the volume. After England went to war with France in 1793, how- 
ever, and for almost the next decade, the Critical turned Opposition Whig 
and began to view Pitt's Ministry with more alarm than Jacobinism. Some 
quiet revolution must have taken place in the editorial arrangements, bring- 
ing in Gregory as conductor and giving the reviewing of the works of such 
controversial figures as Gilbert Wakefield to the democratic George Dyer, 
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friend of Lamb and Coleridge.!? Yet there was no growth of reviews into 
essays; the major emphasis and purpose remained the display and sampling 
of booksellers' wares. 

The aim of the anonymous conductor was to make a judicious and useful 
monthly survey of all books published in London; with an Appendix on 
"foreign" (i.e. French and German) works imported or translated, at the 
end of every four-month volume — making in effect five issues in four 
months, each running to 120 pages or 7% octavo sheets. The aim of the 
anonymous reviewers (“A Society of Gentlemen" according to the title page) 
was to report briefly on the quality and more extensively on the contents of 
each important book within the space of about five pages (2700 words) and 
then to “kill off” the lesser books at about two per page. 

In each issue the longer reviews filled the first ninety pages or so; the 
shorter ones, in a slightly smaller type, were crowded into a “Monthly Cata- 
logue” under such groupings as “Law,” “Poetical,” “Religious,” "Novels & 
Romances.” Even most of the longer reviews were perfunctory, the difference 
in length being occasioned by “liberal extracts” from the work under con- 
sideration. For example, in the issue for February 1797 only seven of the 
twenty leading reviews contain more than a few sentences of critical com- 
ment, and of these only four reserve enough space from excerpt and sum- 
mary to develop as serious critical articles. Two are Coleridge’s reviews of 
“the Prosodist” and The Monk, with a proportion of comment to extract 
(measured in pages) of 5 to 34 and 414 to 274 respectively. The other two 
are political reviews of Burke's Letter to the Duke of Portland and of Exs- 
kine's View of the present War, with the proportions 734 to 0 and 5 to 1. 
In the short reviews of the “Monthly Catalogue” the proportion of criticism 
is naturally higher, but extreme brevity forces it to be categorical if also 
frequently witty and epigrammatic—as, for example, this dismissal of a pam- 
phlet on the national debt: "The pamphlet and the debt both take money 
away: in the latter case we pay for the folly of our fathers, in the former we 
indulge our own." 

The question that concerns us most is whether any sharp differences of 
view and style emerge in the longer or pithier reviews, granting that the 


10 The reviews of Wakefield in 1792 are hostile and Anti-Tacobinical (July, Sept, Nov); those 
in Aug, Sept, Dec 1793 are sympathetic and by a Cantabrigian, apparently Dyer, (as are those 
of Tune and July 1794). 

t is in his Privileges of the University of Cambridge (1824) п 206 that Dyer tells us that 
he wrote reviews “on several. . . Works of the late Mr. G. Wakefield — on a Translation of 
Suetonius [June 1796] — on Mr. Beloe's Translation of Polysenus’s Stratagems [Dec 1794, 
е he mistakes the translator’s name], and on various Theological and Critical Tracts”; 
and that he informs us that during this time the Crit Rev was “edited by the late Dr. G. Gregory.” 
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reviews of minimal comment must remain almost inscrutably anonymous. 
Does the work we know to be Coleridge's stand out vividly? Are there other 
styles that establish themselves as recognizably non-Coleridgean? The an- 
swer to each question is a Yes that must be qualified. 

One non-Coleridgean manner which establishes itself rather distinctly is 
that of the writer of the "Review of Public Affairs" which takes up some thirty 
pages of each Appendix and is the one department of the magazine not con- 
cerned with books. This man, possibly Gregory himself, also appears to do 
the "Political" section of the Monthly Catalogue, and I detect his hand in 
the Burke and Erskine reviews of February. His political views are not 
easily distinguishable from Coleridge's at this period, but his way of express- 
ing them is. He is bitingly hostile to Pitt and would prefer a less bellicose 
and a more "able and discrete cabinet"; he approves of "messieurs Fox, 
Sheridan, and Grey" even while being arch with the term "messieurs," as he 
is also in describing the victories of the sturdy republicans of France; he 
writes with an incisive urbanity and maintains a coolness quite foreign to 
Coleridge the Watchman. Among politicians he declares that perhaps the 
only wise are "the active moderates’; Coleridge might agree in principle, but 
it would not be like him to think of action and moderation in the same breath. 
Having grown familiar with the nuances of this political writer, we can see 
that he and not Coleridge wrote the reviews of the pamphlets of Burke and 
Erskine and Coleridge's friends Beddoes, Thelwall, and Estlin.'? The 
reviews by Dyer, including (as Lamb suspected) the June 1796 cascade of 
praise of Coleridge, can also be separated out. 

Another style which can (sometimes) be recognized, to save us from some 
guessing, is that of Robert Southey, who joined the Critical Review in De- 
cember 1797. While not always easy to distinguish from other uncompli- 
cated styles in the magazine, his writing is largely innocent of Coleridgean 
complication and critical thinking. There is little chance of mistaking Southey 
for Coleridge, but some perhaps of mistaking Coleridge for Southey in the 
quiet reaches.? But now for the main question. 


11 For a discussion of the recognizable characteristics of C’s prose style, see my essay in the 
Bulletin of last February, “The Signature of Style.” 

12 See especially Crit Reo xix 564—592. 

18 Southey was "engaged in the Critical Review" on or shortly before 9 Dec 1797 (see below). 
Study of his manner has helped rule out several queried reviews in 1798. 

Southey's reviews are easily distinguishable: direct, workmanlike, shallow, plunging quickly 
into summary and excerpt, with "a modicum of ctory comment but with less ee usual 
acerbity” (William Haller, Early Life, 1917, . Granted more space, in later magazines, he 
could be less perfunctory, But his own estimate may be quoted from a letter of 1808: “I believe 
myself to be a good reviewer in my own way, which is that of giving a succinct account of the 
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Given room enough and provocation, Coleridge will always give himself 
away by his gesticulations. Unprovoked, he may write too quietly to be 
noticed. I do not see that we could have detected the review of Horsley's 
Prosody without external evidence. It is easy to say, with hindsight, that the 
quality of the probing into the author’s “inconclusiveness of argument” is 
Coleridgean, with its irony about the fatal consequences if “our essayist had 
succeeded,” and to observe a Coleridgean pun and sarcasm in the concluding 
paragraph — “If it has been rightly fathered. It is true that nuances of 
style and argument that seem Coleridgean are quite lacking in other re- 
views in the field of classical learning, with one exception which we shall 
come to; but their presence in the Horsley review is extremely unobtrusive. 
The review of The Monk, on the other hand, would stand out to be identified 
with no more external evidence than that it occurs in a publication to which 
Coleridge said he had contributed. Even a reader unaware of the proximity 
of Coleridge would see in this review an essay of critical quality unique in 
this magazine in these years. To a student of Coleridge his traces are mani- 
fest and numerous. The comment on “the preternatural” (upon which Cole- 
ridge once intended to write an essay)!5 is linked to an observation 
of some particularity upon historical relativism; the remark about the sub- 
servience of underplot to main story is a wiry remark; the comment on the 
character of the wandering Jew, tracing some features to "Schiller's incom- 
prehensible Armenian," has hooks to the Ancient Mariner; the long para- 
graph on the shock of "moral miracle" is Coleridgean in thought, in pro- 
gression and diction and image; the comment on “gaudy” style suggests the 
associate of Wordsworth; the alarm expressed about the effect of such a 
romance on "a son or daughter" dovetails with similar remarks by Coleridge 
elsewhere; the manner of “Yes! the author... a LEGISLATOR! — We stare 
and tremble" is the manner of Coleridges "My Brother! you shudder as 
you read." 

The very brief reviews, in the "Monthly Catalogue" and elsewhere, are 
naturally difficult to cope with. Even when they are more than mere notices, 
they must unite, as Coleridge indicated, "Trial, Verdict, and Execution" in 


contents of the book before me, extracting its essence, bringing my own knowledge to bear 

upon the subject, and, where occasion serves, seasoning it with those opinions which in some 

degree leaven all my thoughts, words, and actions... . Voyages and travels I review better than 

ш else, being well read in that branch of literature; better, indeed, than most men. 

Biography and history are within my reach" (Life & Correspondence, 1850, ш 183). 
Coleridge too was fond of travel books, but he reviewed none, 


14 See Whalley, m 240 and 247 n. 
15 See CL 1707. 
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a single “immoral Act.” In quality they seem — I speak now chiefly of those 
grouped as “Poetical,” “Dramatic,” “Novels,” and “Miscellaneous” — to 
fluctuate not so much from review to review as from month to month, as 
though one reviewer and then another had handed in his accumulated batch. 
About them all there is a sameness, perhaps effected by the editorial hand, 
which makes their anonymity well nigh impenetrable. Without external 
clues we should never have singled out Coleridge’s reviews of Ned Evans 
and Hubert de Sevrac, and by the same token we cannot rule out the possi- 
bility that he wrote some of the others, though we shall find the actual 
limitations upon that possibility to be considerable. Yet again his impress 
may appear even in the briefest Verdict. 


A Chronological Survey 
1794 


THE earliest review we must examine is the fairly complex critique of 
Anne Radcliffe's Mysteries of Udolpho (2 pages of comment and 9 of quota- 
tion ) in the Critical Review for August 1794, which would have been printed 
in the last week of that month.!? Patterson argues that Coleridge while still 
at Cambridge is not likely to have sent in an isolated review two years 
before he became a regular contributor. But single reviews were not un- 
common, and even earlier than this Coleridge had been sending contribu- 
tions of poetry to the Cambridge Chronicle, the Morning Chronicle, and 
the Weekly Entertainer. Indeed the external circumstantial evidence points 
strongly to. his having sold an article to the Critical Review at just this 
period. Coleridge was in London for several weeks beginning about August 7, 
and the second day after his arrival a fellow Grecian, Franklin, persuaded 
him to go to “breakfast with [George] Dyer,” who proved a valuably active 
agent for him with the booksellers. Dyer liked the Coleridge-Southey pot- 
boiler The Fall of Robespierre, immediately went to several booksellers with 
it, and assured Coleridge of the distribution of 50 copies in London. But for 
ready cash, “Dyer (who is a Reviewer)" — and who was, I find, at this time 
a reviewer for the Critical Review — sold a short piece written by Coleridge 
on the spot. “In London. . . ill as I was I sat down and scrawled a two guineas’ 
Worth of Nonsense for the Booksellers — which Dyer disposed of for me” 


16 Crit Reo x1 (Aug 1794) 361—372; reprinted by Greever, and by T. M. Raysor in Coleridge's 
Miscellaneous Criticism (1986). Greever (quoted above) and Arthur H. Nethercott (The Road 
to Tryermaine, 1989) point to the review's consistency with C's later views of novels and 
dramas of preternatural adventure. Kathleen Coburn, ed The Notebooks of Coleridge (1957) 
1 161 note i, accepts the review without question, while supplying a confirmative detail of C's 
early enthusiasm for Gray. 
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(CL x 105). Now the Udolpho review is a fair two guineas’ worth (about 
two-thirds of a sheet), and it seems just the kind of “Nonsense” that Dyer, 
a Cambridge man meeting Coleridge through “Franklin (of Pembroke, 
Cam ...)” (197) would have asked him to write. For Coleridge’s fame had 
spread during the preceding months in University circles because of a dec- 
lamation he had written “on the comparative good and Evil of Novels,” 
which was passed around in manuscript, with talk that it was worth having 
printed (1 71). 

We now know that Coleridge was mistaken when he thought he remem- 
bered (in 1828) that Mackintosh was the man who had introduced 
him to the Critical, for we know that Mackintosh did not meet Coleridge 
before November 1797 (1 212-215). George Dyer appears to have done the 
introducing, and through Dyer we can learn that the editor at this time was 
Стерогу.!" Coleridge, writing to Dyer the following spring (10 March 1795), 
wished to be remembered to him: "To Dr Gregory present my respects" 
(1 156). A year later, when the Watchman collapsed, Coleridge got in touch 
with Dyer, and the result was that Coleridge was shortly in receipt of a 
supply of books (from Gregory) to be reviewed for the Critical (as we may 
deduce from his and Lamb’s letters of May and June 1796). 


17 See note 10 above. Little is known of George Gregory, D.D., F.A.S. (1754-1808), outside 
his bibliography, but a good deal can be learned from that. His associations were latitudinarian 
and liberal Whig. Of that complexion was Richard Watson, to whom he became Domestic 
Chaplain by 1806, and to whom he had dedicated his translations of Lowth's Lectures on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews in 1787. These were "encouraged by Dr. Kippis," encourager 
of Helen Maria Williams. His Life of Thomas Chatterton (1789) was dedicated to the Marquis 
of Lansdown; his popular-scientific writings were influential, if we may trust an ed 
inscription in the New York Public Library copy of his Economy of Nature (1798): “This is the 
author, С. Gregory, whose work exercised so great an influence upon Jos. Henry and led to 
his entering the scientific line in which he afterward became so distinguished. Eulogy of Asa 
Gray, do. of A. M. Mayor.” 

The roster of his collaborators on A Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (for Richard Phillips 
1806) (dedicated to Erskine) may point to some of his reviewers for the Critical: his “able 
coadjutor, the Rev. Mr. Joyce, for general assistance and superintendance of mathematical 
and astronomical articles”; his “friend and neighbour, Luke Howard, Esq. for articles on 
meteorology”; “Mr. Grellier, of the Royal Exchange Assurance-Office, for articles relating to 
trade, commerce, political economy, finance, and revenue”; and so on. (He names eight others 
and hints at five unnamed persons responsible, respectively, for History and Antiquities; the 
Fine Arts; Poetry (“a lady, who, like Vida, has asserted her title to the character of a critic, 
by having excelled in the art itself”); Military; and Law. 

Also from title-pages we know that Gregory was Joint Evening Preacher at the Foundling 
Hospital, an active propagandist for the Royal Humane Society, a Member of the Manchester 
and Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Societies, and an Honorary Member of the Board 
of Agriculture. 

The DNB does not mention his editing of the Grit Rev but says that he was appointed 
editor of the Biographia Britannica in 1795 and “for some years” edited the New Annual 
Register, changing its politics from Whig to Tory in the Addington administration (i. e. in 1801— 
1804; but the term Tory is difficult to apply in that transitional period). 
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These strong indications that one of Coleridge’s pieces of business with 
George Dyer, both in 1794 and in 1796, was to establish working relations 
with Gregory constitute sufficient additional evidence to confirm the attribu- 
tion to Coleridge of the Udolpho review, hitherto accepted primarily on 
stylistic and conceptual evidence. This evidence itself concerns in part the 
close interconnection of the critical concepts and views expressed here and 
in the more directly authenticated review in 1798 of The Italian, empha- 
sized by an editorial back-reference (“In reviewing the Mysteries of Udol- 
pho we hazarded an opinion”) which is rather stronger than the usual 
simple footnote calling attention to earlier treatment of an author or subject. 

The writing of the Udolpho review contains certain crudities that may be 
attributed to youth and haste (though one phrase sounds like a printer’s 
error: “the keys referring to” for “the keys referred to in”); at the same time 
it is more lush and expresses more mental activity than does the more pol- 
ished prose found in most of the novel reviews in the Critical of this period. 
The piece was given the leading place in the issue.!? 


1795, 1796 


SEARCH through the immediately following months and years of the 
Critical Review yields nothing distinctively Coleridgean. On the general 
assumption that during this period the library cormorant might have re- 
viewed any book that especially interested him, Professor Coburn has called 
attention to a review of Priestley’s Discourses on the Evidence of Revealed 
Religion in January 1795 (xm 80-88) and an adjacent review (88-92) of 
Thomas Cooper’s Some Information respecting America, but close scrutiny 


18 The ponds of Charles I. Patterson in questioning "The Authenticity of Coleridge's 
Reviews of Gothic Romances" are largely external and more specious than telling. We have 
seen the weakness of the letter of 1828 as negative evidence; it appears to date the reviewing 
after C's marriage (1795) but, as Whalley observes, C "might well forget or not take into 
account” a small review two years before his “first big assignment.” Patterson makes much 
of an editorial reply, in the November Crit Rev, to a reader's objection to the August review, 
and of his impression that it "reads as if it had been written by the reviewer himself rather 
than by the editor." C, it is argued, "would never have agreed to the absurd judgment that 
The Mysteries of Udolpho is the ‘most interesting’ of English Novels.” In the first place, if C 
had been solicited to compose this “subscriber-is-always-right” letter, it is not safe to say what 
he might not have agr to. The review itself (accepted as Coleridgean in opinion by most 
Coleridgeans) makes the judgment that this novel is perfectly interesting, in the sense that 
the novelist has "brought to ection" the art of keeping curiosity upon the stretch; it had 
only dismayed our irate reader by adding that “the interest is completely dissolved when 
once the adventure is finished." No absurdity here. But in the second place, this argument 
ignores the general practice of the gon in replies to correspondents. The editor would 
bave been much more likely to pen the November reply than to have bothered to solicit one 
from the original reviewer; in other replies to correspondents in other months, the editor 
traditionally wrote as though "we" wrote everything in the magazine. 
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of these reviews is not rewarding.!? She also notes in February 1796 a review 
of Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters written during a Short Residence in Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark which “might easily be Coleridge’s review,” but 
there is no evidence in such a remark nor in the text of the review.” Not 
until we come to the issue for November 1796 do we discover unmistakable 
signs of Coleridge at work. 

In that issue we find not only the tiny Ned Evans piece but two other 
longer and more ponderable reviews, one of which struck Charles Lamb and 
both of which impress me as idiosyncratically Coleridgean. Although Lamb 
had been alerted in June and although by the following March Coleridge 
would speak of “having been an hireling in the Critical Review for these 
last six or eight months” — which should reach back to September or July 
— we know that he did not seriously attack his chore of “damning the Pros- 
odist” until the end of October; #! so these November reviews may well 
be the first fruits of his new engagement. 

Lamb’s letters of this period might tell us more if he had not made the 
mistake in July of urging Coleridge to review a book which proved offensive 
to him from “its profaneness,” the Original Letters &c. of Sir John Falstaff 
and his Friends (a concoction by James White and Lamb himself). Cole- 
ridge thereafter avoided all Lamb’s questions even as to which magazine he 
was connected with? This put Lamb on the qui vive, however, and on 
December 2, only a day or two after publication of the November issue, he 
repeated his question, now fortified with evidence: "Or rather do you not 
write in the Critical? for I observed, in an Article of this Month’s a line 
quoted out of that sonnet on Mrs. Siddons ‘with eager wond'ring and per- 


19 Notebooks 1 50 n. A line in C's notebook apparently refers to an idea in the Priestley review, 
which perhaps he read. Noting that in both reviews "there is little but internal evidence and 
that slight, to go on," Miss Coburn nevertheless pursues the guessing саше further: “Reviews 
of two sermons by Priestley, . . . in the February [1795] issue . . . I should guess, also at hazard, 
to be his.” It may be Miss Coburn’s duty, as commentator, to call attention to all possibilities, 
even at pure hazard; but it is the bibliographer’s duty to require evidence. 

20 Notebooks 1 261 n. The basis for this guess is a note of C's dated half a year after the review 
(“Epistle to Mrs Wolstoncraft urging her to Religion. Read her Travels”) and the fact that the 
reviewer “quotes passages that certainly suggest a religious susceptibility.” But if C had 
reviewed her Travels, why would he later remind himself to read them? 

21 First sign of C’s getting to work is his borrowing, as Whalley has shown, of a pamphlet on 
Accent and ntity from the Bristol Library on 25 Oct, returning it 9 Nov. He then lost his 
copy of the book to be reviewed and sought another, 8 Dec, then reborrowed the pamphlet 
(having perhaps lost his notes as well, in the саа the lost book) 18 Dec, keeping it НЦ 
9 March; his review, in the Feb issue, could have sent in as late as mid-February. 

22 Lamb first wrote to C about the Orginal Letters 27 May 1796, when White was “on the 
eve of publishing’. . . the best imitations I ever saw.” On 6 July he asked “Could you review 
"em, or get 'em reviewed?" On 28 Oct he resumed: "What Review аге you connected with? 
If with any, why do you delay to notice White's book? You are justly offended at its pro- 
faneness; but surely ... ." ( Letters 1 2, 86, 52, 59). 


- 
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turb'd delight’” — a sonnet written by Lamb but signed by Coleridge for 
the Morning Chronicle two years earlier.” 

The article which caught Lamb’s attention was a review of the Musae 
Etonenses, a collection of modern Latin poetry by Etonians, edited by Wil- 
liam Herbert, whose “rugged rhymes” would later rank him as one of Byron’s 
English Bards. As Lamb contended, “a line from that sonnet would not 
readily have occurred to a stranger.” And the manner and matter of this 
review would not have occurred as readily to anyone else as to the critic 
(Coleridge) who had been promising himself and the public two volumes 
of “Imitations from the Modern Latin Poets, with a Critical and Biographical 
Essay on the Restoration of Literature.” Indeed the reviewer’s “unusually 
copious” introductory remarks, which do not get around to the book to be 
reviewed for several pages, can readily be accepted into the canon as a par- 
tial recovery of Coleridge's lost or unwritten “Critical Essay” which was to 
have revived interest in the finer modern Latin poems “scattered among the 
heavy Collections.” The argument of the reviewer, that “to establish the 
solidity of the objection” to a modern poem in a dead language “we must 
suppose the poem recited by necromantic art before a party of old Romans,” 
is pure Coleridge. The names emphasized, Lucan, Statius, Claudian, are 
names he would conjure with to make the same argument 37 years later. His 
stamp is upon the quotation Lamb noticed and upon the context of its use, 
a voyage in imagination, such as Coleridge would make in reality as soon as 
he had the money, to "the foreign universities," meaning the German ones, 
where the names that shone for Coleridge were Schiller and Klopstock (the 
first of whom he would translate, the latter call upon). 

Quite in the spirit of this review are Coleridge's later comments on Lucan 
(“taste was wretched . . . still . . . wonderful work"), Statius (“a true poet 
... Very extravagant sometimes"), and Claudian (“the first of the moderns, 
or at least the transitional link") (Misc Crit 428); and on the Latin of Mil- 
ton: "You may find a few minute faults in Milton's Latin verses; but you 
will not persuade me that, if these poems had come down to us as written 
in the age of Tiberius, we should not have considered them to be very 
beautiful.” ?* This is the corollary to the review's theorem about the objection 
only sustainable by "necromantic art." 

The place given to the "exquisite effusions" of Casimir and others (in his 
second Watchman Coleridge had presented an ode by Casimir as "an effu- 
28 Letters 1 59-60. Lamb's editor, E. V. Lucas, identifies the sonnet and adds, “The quotation 
from it was in an article in the November Critical Review on the Musae Etonenses," but does 


not comment on Lamb's inference of C's authorship. 
24 Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century, ed Roberta Florence Brinkley (Durham 1955) 552. 
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sion of exquisite elegance”) matches the citation Casimir in Biographia 
Literaria chapter 24, as a “striking instance” of a modern whose “style and 
diction are really classical.” The review’s climactic question, “why then 
should we peruse a modern Latin poem with less pleasure than the poems of 
Lucan, Statius, or Claudian?" could have served in the Essay Coleridge 
“announced in 1794 (in an advertisement bound at the end of The Fall of 
Robespierre): 
Proposals for publishing by subscription, Imitations from the Modern Latin 


Poets, with a Critical and Biographical Essay on the Restoration of Literature. By 
S. T. Coleridge, of Jesus College, Cambridge. . . . 


DESIGN 


4t the Restoration of Literature the barbarous State of modern Languages, and 
the imperfect Diffusion of Knowledge, determined the most celebrated Writers 
of that Æra to compose principally in the Latin Language; and in later Times, 
many of our greatest Poets have made it the Vehicle of their earliest Effusions. 
It is the Design of the proposed Publication to collect the most elegant of these 
Compositions, to exhibit them in a neat and correct Form, and to render them 
interesting to the English Reader by annexed Imitations. Of the Poems selected, 
many have been long known and аш by the classical Reader; many of them, 
however, of equal Merit, scattered among the heavy Collections of Grurer and 
others, seem to have escaped the Notice even of the Learned. 

In the Course of the Work will be introduced a copious Selection from the 
Lyrics of Cas, and a new Translation of the Basta of SECUNDUS. 

The Volume will be ready for delivery shortly after next Снніѕтмаз. 


S. T.C. 
CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 2, 1794. 


A contrast in manner and opinions is afforded by the review of Combe's 


Horace in the same issue (Crit Rev хуш 256-264). Both reviews speak of 
the “tenderness of Tibullus,” a critical commonplace; but the reviewer of 


Horace defines the tenderness as “melancholy” and combined with “plaintive 
sentiment"; the reviewer of the Musae calls it “manly and natural" The 
reviewer of Combe places Horace above Pindar; Coleridge grew wrathful 
when he heard them mentioned in the same breath, so much did he consider 
Pindar the greater (Misc Crit 319-320). Combe's reviewer is pedantic about 
bibliography and neoclassical in taste. In both style and attitudes the Musae 
review stands out as Coleridge’s, in contrast to the qualities here noted, which 
I find to be representative of the general run of classical reviewing in the 
Critical. 

The other November review that stands out as Coleridge’s is a pithy com- 
ment on an anonymous contribution to the “landscape” controversy. It will 
come in our next installment. 
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REVIEW NEWLY ATTRIBUTED TO COLERIDGE 
From the Critical Review for November 1796 


Musae Etonenses: seu Carminum Delectus nunc primum in lucem 
editus. 3 Vols. in Two. 8vo. Fine Paper, 11. 6s. 
Common, 15s. Pote. 1795.25 


In the eleventh of Fitzosborne’s letters,** the author, speaking of ‘every man who 
sets up for a poet in a dead language,’ remarks, that ‘to express himself with pro- 
priety, he must not only be sure that every single word which he uses, is authorised 
by the best writers; but he must not even venture to throw them out of that 
particular combination, in which he finds them connected; otherwise he may fall 
into the most barbarous solecisms. To explain my meaning by an instance from 
modern language: the French words, arene and rive, are both to be met with in 
their approved authors; and yet if a foreigner, unacquainted with the niceties of 
that language, should take the liberty of bringing these two words together, as in 
the verse — 

‘Sur la rive du fleuve amassant de l'arene, 


he would be exposed to the ridicule, not only of the critics, but of the most ordi- 
nary mechanic in Paris. For the idiom of the French tongue will not admit sur la 
rive du fleuve, but requires the phrase sur le bord de la riviere; and they never say, 
amasser de larene, but du sable. The same observation may be extended to all 
languages living or dead.’ 

To this objection the answer is obvious and brief. If these solecisms can be 
detected, they may be avoided; if it be impossible to detect them, in what respect 
can they detract from the merit of a composition? De rebus non apparentibus, et 
non existentibus, eadem est ratio, is an undeniable maxim in poetry as well as law. 
A new combination, not inconsistent with the laws of universal grammar, can be 
offensive to those only who have been accustomed from earliest childhood to a 
different mode of expression; and even then it would scarcely excite ridicule, 
except from ‘the most ordinary mechanics.’ 

In order, therefore, to establish the solidity of the objection, we must suppose 
the poem recited by necromantic art before a party of old Romans, — a circum- 
stance, we hope, not to be dreaded in this christian country. The works of Lucan, 
Statius, and Claudian, more frequently than those of Vida or Fracastorius, exhibit 
words, and combinations of words, unauthorised by the writers of the Augustan 
age. Admitting the thoughts and imagery to be poetical, the versification correct 
and harmonious, and that the new combinations occasion no obscurity; why then 
should we peruse a modern Latin poem with less pleasure than the poems of 
Lucan, Statius, or Claudian? — The many who are competently acquainted with 
the Latin and Greek, but understand no living language except their own, will 


25 Crit Rev хуш 284-290. The Musae was edited by William Herbert (1778-1847) while still 
at school. 

26 William Melmoth, Letters on Several Subjects, by Sir Thomas Fitzosborne, 1749-1749 
(10th edn 1796). Melmoth, in a pamphlet vindicating his “Pliny” in 1798 against Jacob 
Bryant, compared his task to that of Laberius. Coleridge adopted "Laberius" as a pseudonymn 
in Dec 1797. Melmoth (1710-1799) was a Cambridge scholar. 
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d a that they can read the historical compositions of Orosius, and the exquisite 
eftusions of Flaminius, Politian, Strada, and the Jesuits Casimir and Fr. Marsy, 
without previously wasting the hours ‘of life's brief day’ in acquiring the Italian, 
Portuguese, French, and Polish languages. We recollect that when we first read 
Dobson's unrivalled translation of the Paradise Lost," we transported ourselves, 
in the enthusiasm of national pride, to the foreign universities, and conceived 
some unfledged Schiller ?* or Klopstock, devouring with 


‘An eager wond'ring and perturb'd delight,’ 29 


The author of Fitzosborne's Letters adds, — 'an ordinary genius, indeed, may 
be humbly contented to pursue words through indexes and dictionaries, and 
tamely borrow phrases from Horace and Virgil; but could the elevated sense of 
Mron have ingloriously submitted to lower the force and majesty of the most 
exalted and nervous sentiments, to the scanty measure of the Roman dialect?” 
Surely never was a more unlucky example cited. Ín the scanty measure of the 
Roman dialect, did Milton discipline his Muse, and sing — 

“Ex chaos et positi late fundamina mundi.’ 
Ар PATREM 


Scarcely in the Paradise Lost do we recollect a finer instance of his 'elevated 
sense, and original ‘all-personifying’ imagination, than in the following Latin 
iambics, written while he was at the university, in ridicule of the Platonic tenet 
of pre-existing forms — 80 

"Quis ille primus, cujus ex imagine 
Natura solers finxit humanum genus, 
ZEternus, incorruptus, æquævus polo, 
Unusque, et universus, exemplar Dei? 
Haud ille Palladis gemellus innubæ 
Interna proles insidet menti Jovis; 

Sed quamlibet natura sit communior, 
Tamen seorsus extat ad morem unius, 
Et (mira!) certo stringitur spatio loci: 
Seu sempiternus ille siderum comes 
Coeli pererrat ordines decemplicis, 
Citimumve terris incolit lung globum: 
Sive inter animas corpus adituras sedens 
Obliviosas torpet ad Lethes aquas: 
Sive in remotá forte terrarum plagá 


Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 
Et diis tremendus erigit celsum caput!’ 


37 Latin paraphrase of PL by W. Dobson, 1750. 
28 Crit Reo misprints "Schillen." 
29 Lamb's reading of this line is the correct one. 


80 This is Milton's "De Idea Platonica quemadmodum Aristoteles Intellexet,” on which 
Coleridge commented in his copy of Anderson’s British Poets: “This is not, as has been sup- 
posed, a ridicule of Plato; but of the gross Aristotelian misinterpretation of the Platonic Idea, 
or Homo Archetypus” (Misc Crit 190). 
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Surely, without detraction or harshness of censure, we may affirm, that if a 
version equal to the original were required, Mr. Melmoth would find his powers 
of the English language inadequate to the task.*! 

We have made our introductory remarks unusually copious, because we per- 
ceive that the contempt with which of late it has been fashionable to treat modern 
Latin, forms a part in the system of depreciating the general utility of Greek and 
Roman literature; a system clamorously encouraged by those, whose moral and 
philosophical whimsies will have the credit of originality among us, when we shall 
have become ignorant that they were reasoned or laughed out of the world some 
centuries ago. Indeed this endeavour to remove What we deem ill-founded preju- 
dices, is but an act of justice to the elegant collection before us, which we hesitate 
not to pronounce highly honourable to that venerable seminary, which, for ages 
past, has given to the bar, the senate, and the church, their brightest ornaments. 

The volumes are introduced by a short and sensible Preface, the following ex- 
tract from which will preclude the necessity of our pointing out some trifling 
errors in style or metre — 


‘De hisce ergo poematibus lector ingenuus, pro eo ac merentur, decernat; qui 
tamen nomendus est, quibuscunque nota [*] preefigitur, quintee classis esse; reliqua 
sextæ, et (nisi quid me fefellerit) omnia ad prepositum missa Judi impetrandi 
gratia, iis tantüm exceptis, quse notà [1] designantur: omnia certé Etons condita 
fuisse, Neque verd sum ignarus plurima in his carminibus non absolute prorsus 
Latinitatis ab acriori judice fore animadvertenda, que tamen emendare sum 
veritus: inter hese, voces satellitium, ausus, coelitus, Mata pro mense Mato, &c.; 
syllaba ultime ante duo sequentes consonantes correptm; inflnitivum poéticum 
ier in versu elegiaco; syllabæ ultimse in metro Glyconico non adiapogot; dictiones 
encliticee ов et que polysyllabicis adjectæ in flne tertii versüs Alcaici, quod nec 
semel apud Horatium; ргесіроё cùm hanc solam feré ejus imitator Sarbievius 
sibi non nisi semel permiserit licentiam: cum aliis quibusdam sunt enumeranda. Pro 
omnibus quibus benigni lectoris indulgentiam mihi polliceor, chm reputaverit, 
omnia hec esse puerorum scripta, pleraque vel biduo vel breviore temporis spatio 
confecta, non sine permultis et ludi et studiorum avocationibus; et, licet a præ- 
ceptoribus leviter fuerint castigata, non ided facile esse ex illis minutiores quasque 
mendas excerpi: presertim cum juvenilis ingenii impetus criticam moram per- 
horrescat, et, que laudis e#mulus scripserit, lituris dedecorari mgré ac molesté 
ferat." Vol. 1. Р. xi. 


Dr. Johnson has somewhere remarked (we believe in his Life of Barretier), 
that from childhood to maturity, men of genius have displayed abilities in due 
proportion to their future greatness.*?? 

As we read through these volumes, we marked down as eminently good, where 
all were above mediocrity, the poems beginning at pages 1, 26, 52, 66, 74, 80, 82, 
95, 102, 114, 131, 164, 175, 253, 255, 299, 323, of the first volume; and the poems 
beginning at pages 20, 35, 43, 47, 60, 63, 82, 96, 147, 260, 271, 276, of the second 
volume; and pages 14, 20, 38, of volume the third *; and not till then, turned to 
the Indexes to acquaint ourselves with the names of the authors, when we were 
agreeably surprised with finding among the titles, those of Fox, lord North, Harris, 


81 Melmoth’s translations are still famous, especially his Pliny. 

32 Johnson’s life of Johann Barretier, a linguist whose childhood was like John Stuart 
Mill’s, appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1740. 

* The third volume contains the Greek exercises, and is not more than one fourth of the size of 
the other volumes. [Note in original.] 
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sir James Macdonald, Thornton, Joddrell, George Heath, and Lambton. We shall 
present our readers, led rather by the merit of the compositions than by the 
greatness of the names, (although as curiosity would be necessarily gratified, this 
too must be allowed to have some weight) two exercises, the first by lord North, 
the second by Mr. Fox; the first distinguished by wit and fluency of versification 
truly Ovidian, the second by the y and natural tenderness of Tibullus — 88 


< Axac 00у XEYTQOV EXEL 
A. D. 1748. 
‘Undique purpureis redolentes floribus hortos 
Ut trepidans primo vere pererrat apis; 
Hsec violam jactant loca mollem, his lilia candent, 
Ша sed Idaliis erubuere rosis; 
Gramina diverso rident distincta colore, 
Quo diversa magis gramina, pulchra magis; 
Floribus et variis varii funduntur odores, 
Et nimia incertam copia lassat apem: 
Sic ubi formosas jactat Britannia nymphas, 
Regia Acidaliá semper amata Ded; 
Nescis majores cui mavis dicere laudes, 
Quippe omnes laudem promeruere suam. 
Pulchra quidem Laura est, necnon et Lydia pulchra; 
Pulchrior, ast aliis pulchrior Aula modis. 
Hee, en, blanditiis, hec majestate superbit, 
Illa leves juvenes allicit, illa domat. 
Суспе, tuå jactat liquidam magis Ælia vocem, 
Ora Chloe plumis candidiora tuis. 
Montana ut pinus, tenuis proceraque Phyllis 
Incedit miseris suspicienda procis. 
Chlori, quidem parva es; sed non tua gloria parva; 
Et viola in pratis roscida serpit humi. 
At non Clarisse nitido coma defluit auro, 
Non pinxere genas lilia mista rosis. 
Non pars ulla nitet Clarissee, at tota coruscat; 
Dum coma, dum facies displicet, ipsa placet. 
Unde amor iste tepens in pectore flat, amator 
Nescit; sed fleri sentit, et emoritur. 
Quisquis eris, durus nimtüm contemptor amoris, 
Non omni intactum vulnere pectus erit. 
Spernes forté quidem Clarissam, at Phyllida amabis; 
Nunquam, dum superest femina, déerit amor. 
Aut oculis, roseæve cades nova victima male, 
Aut voce, aut nigrå mox capiere comá. 
Omnibus haud eadem tribuit Venus arma; sed omnes, 
Ut certo lædant vulnere, munus habent. 
Hoc et juris habent, heul tela Cupidinis; ictu 
" Quique valet vario, queque sagitta nocet.’ Vol і. р. 1. 


88 C knew that "Eton boys get to write . . . good Latin verses by conning Ovid and Tibullus" 
(Misc Crit 419). 
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'VOCAT LABOR ULTIMUS. 


‘Poscimur: at, nobis si rite precantibus olim 
Dixeris optatum, Musa, rogata melos, 

Nunc quoque et emerito presens succurre poétes; 
Dona ferens adeat sic tua fana cliens. 

Tuque, per Aonils loca si celebrata Camenis 
Seepe {ий erravi, Pegase, vectus ope, 

Decurso prope jam stadio, metamque sub ipsam, 
Ne lassa infami membra pudore trahas. 

Gentis amore Maro Latium candit: o mihi talis 
Spiritus accedat: non minor urget amor: 

Ut patris, (neque enim ingratus natalia rura 
Preposui campis, mater Etona, tuis) 

Ut patrise carisque sodalibus, ut tibi dicam 
Anglice supremum Quinctiliane vale. 

Si quid id est, veteres quód Musa imitata, Latinis 
Luserit aut Graiis, non aliena, modis, 

Omne tuum est; mihi Pieridum de fonte sororum 
Pura ministeriis contigit unda tuis. 

Teque precor (levitas olim vesana fidelis 
Respuit oblatam si monitoris opem, 

Acrior aut si me commórit lingua, meisve 
Moribus aut fame virga ministra meg) 

Ne tot consumptos tecum feliciter annos 
Infelix animo deleat hora tuo. 

Care vale, valeas et mater Etona, (supremum 
Museá recinit tristis alumnus ope) 

Prataque, et аёпй splendentes vertice turres, 
Silvaque carminibus concelebrata meis; 

Vosque aded indigenss quee rivi in margine Musee 
Castalias Thamesi posthabuistis aquas, 

Extremum concede mihi, sacra turba, laborem; 
Sic beet emeritum non inhonesta rudis.’ Vol. i. р. 80. 


We cannot take our leave of this interesting publication, without pointing out 
the admirable translation of Lloyd's Cit by Joddrell, in the first volume, — a fine 
imitation of the Lucretian manner by Hallam, — and an Ode to Morning by W. 
Herbert, in the second volume. 

If, however, we could venture to mention any one performance as the most 
exquisite of the three volumes, we should certainly fix on the following ode, by 
W. Етете.3* — It is indeed ‘Xapitwy :а, tota merum sal.’ 


‘FUGE SUSPICARI. A. D. 1794. 


“АЫ noli, mea vita, Septimille, 

Tuas delicias, tuos amores, 

Constanti innocuam flde puellam, 

(Sit perjura licet procaxque tanquam) 


84 William Frere, younger brother of John Hookham Frere. 
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Crudeli nimis, et nimis superbo 
Daphnem lumine meestus intueri. 
Quid quód in lepidá levis chorea 
Nuper mille procis petita, cuique | 
Arrisi facilis, nec ore tristi 

Molles blanditias severa cepi? 
Solet cum grege sepius frequenti 
Versari, pia ques columba soli 
Sponso basia pleniora libat. 

Ad te, dum choreisque risibusque 
Mens nigrá tepet expedita сша, 

Et jocis vacat elegantiisque, 

Ad te, mille procis petita, certo 
Impulsu redit, et redibit omnes 
Gaudens servitio suo per annos. 

Sin olim, Styge pestis orta nigra, 
Te Suspicio leserit, nigranti 

Felle lurida tristibusque succis; 

Non te mandragore papaverumque 
Omnis copia, non latex inertis 
Lethes mente soporifer sub ægrå 
Lenire, heul vigiles queat timores, 
Et ire stimulum egrimoniseque.' Vol. ii. P. 82. 


We shall conclude by remarking, that these volumes appear to us valuable, not 
more for their literary entertainment than for their moral tendency. Such of the 
writers as have reached the maturer season of life, will doubtless retrace the past, 
and reflect how far they have made good the fair promises of their spring: and 
they, who are only now entering on the stage of active life, will labour, that, as 
they have been equal, in the productions of youth, to the most distinguished 
characters, they may not be inferior to them in the more arduous exertions of 
manhood, and verify our favourable auspices, when we class them among those, 
‘qui et olim nominabuntur?" 


The Content of Modern Greek Studies 


Preface to a critical bibliography of studies on Modern Greek 
Linguistics, Philology, and Folklore 


By Donan C. Swanson 
Universtty of Minnesota 


HILE studying at the Gennadeion Library in Athens, during my sab- 

batical leave in 1953-54, I became painfully aware that there was no 
adequate bibliography on modern Greek studies. Using the excellent collec- 
tions of the Gennadeion, and starting with a few specialistic bibliographies, 
I began to compile a working list, including the publications of both Greeks 
and others. After some months the list had grown to sizeable proportions, and 
there came the realization that others might find such a list useful. I therefore 
systematized the list, and have added reviews, brought the survey up to the 
beginning of 1958, and supplied a variety of indices and an analysis of the 
entries with some classification of the authors and editors. 

Since it is almost impossible to print Greek in this country, I have omitted 
the Greek titles (amounting to slightly over half of the list). The result is a 
listing of books and articles published chiefly by western scholars writing in 
German, French, English, and Italian, in that quantitative order. Materials 
in Eastern European languages, what few I could discover, have also been 
included. These are the several articles and books written by Hungarian, 
Rumanian, and Slavic-speaking scholars. 

In this country the field of Modern Greek studies is so little known that it 
seems not at all out of place to introduce this bibliography with a factual 
summary of its contents.* 


I Linguistics 


Aside from the usual studies in phonology, morphology, and syntax, such 
as would be expected for the study of any language, there has been great 
interest in the Greek dialects. С. Rohlfs has been the leader in the study of 
Greek spoken in south Italy, Greek supposedly going back, in part at least, 
to the Dorian settlements in pre-classical times. Tsaconian, the modern repre- 


* Professor Swanson’s Modern Greek Studies in the West: A Critical Bibliography of Studies on 
Modern Greek Linguistics, Philology, and Folklore, in Languages other dim Greek comprises 
1,030 entries, elaborately indexed and analyzed by the compiler. It is now in our Composing 
Room and will be published some time this autumn. The bib орга hy will not be serialized in 
the Bulletin beyond the present excerpt from the Introduction. — 
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sentative of ancient Laconian, also has merited attention, and M. Deffner has 
made the chief contribution here. H. Pernot has devoted an extensive work 
to the dialect of Chios, R. Dawkins has described Anatolian Greek, and Kret- 
schmer and Dieterich each published complete treatments of Aegean dialects. 
These individual dialect studies have been valuable both in the delineation 
of the nature of modern demotic Greek, and in the reconstruction of the 
Greek lying behind the Byzantine demotic of 1200. Students of ancient Greek 
and its history must henceforth take into account its modern history. 

Onomastics, especially Greek place-names, has proved of interest for lin- 
guistic and historical reasons. Many of the ancient names were replaced in 
Byzantine times, and the influence of Italian and Turkish has been extensive. 
A complication which makes this field more difficult to work is the fact that 
the Greek government has been restoring ancient names to various places. 

Loanwords into Greek from neighboring languages have been industriously 
studied with interesting results in the area of cultural history. Italian and 
Turkish again have been the chief sources, but the Balkan languages have also 
been contributors, and recently English and French have provided not a few 
new words. 

Word-formation has been largely neglected, both by Greek scholars 
and by western scholars. In lexicography, indifferent results have been ob- 
tained. Pernot’s little Lexique can claim usefulness, as also Brighenti’s Dizio- 
nario. There is no recent dictionary of the late Byzantine and early modern 
vocabulary.! 

The Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods of E. A. Sophocles 
paid little attention to the "vulgar" late Greek. There remain two old works 
which do service in the field. They are listed here, but not in the bibliography. 

duCange ( Charles du Fresne, duc du Cange). Glossarium ad scriptores mediae 


et infimae Graecitatis . . . (Lugduni 1688) xliv p, 1794 + 214 + 316 columns 
(photo-offset at Paris 1943) 


Somavera, Alessio da. Tesoro della lingua greca-volgare ed italiana . . . (Paris, 
M. Guignard 1709) 2 vols (valuable for the modern Greek current around 
1700) 


These two works are still used and cited by modern scholars. 


The so-called "language question" (tó glossikó zítima) has been included 
in the bibliography although it falls more into the field of sociology. The 
question is very involved, but basically it concerns the controversy between 
1 My Vocabulary of Modern Spoken Greek, which has just appeared (Minneapolis, Univ of 


Minnesota Press 1959; and Athens), contains an extensive survey of the structure and history of 
modern Greek on pages 9-58. 
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the proponents of the formal artificial language (katharévusa) and the de- 
moticists, those who favor a popular cast to the language of books, news- 
papers, and the schools (the demotic language, і dimotiki glóssa). Linguists, 
of course, are interested primarily in the demotic language and in the local 
dialects. 

Some of the scholarly work referred to above is what would now (in the 
light of advances in linguistics in the 1930s and 1940s) be called old-fash- 
ioned, but the work was soundly done and remains of permanent value. A 
minor criticism is that much of the work does not clearly distinguish descrip- 
tive from historical methodology. For example, G. N. Hatzidakis, a prolific 
writer on modern Greek (writing in both Greek and German) usually at- 
tacked a historical problem in the course of which he would assemble exten- 
sive descriptive documentation. Today the accepted technique is reversed; 
the facts are first assembled, and then a theoretical explanation is attempted, 
one which will account for the assembled data. Much descriptive material 
is hidden away in Hatzidakis' historical articles. 

The chief desideratum for modern Greek studies, after a lexicon of the 
Byzantine vulgar texts, is a dialect atlas. 

The recorded history of Modern Greek begins about 1200, although evi- 
dence for many of the changes can be found already in the papyri documents 
of the koine (Hellenistic) period. The only western book devoted to the his- 
tory of the Greek language and which offers an adequate treatment of modern 
Greek is Procope S. Costas’ Outline of the History of the Greek Language 
(Chicago 1936). In addition there are several studies of koine Greek which 
refer occasionally to Modern Greek. Typical authorities in this field are A. N. 
Jannaris, Albert Thumb, K. Dieterich, and L. Radermacher. Their works 
belong rather to koine studies and are excluded from the present bibliography. 

A section on “Balkan linguistics” has been included because modern Greek 
shares with some of the Balkan languages certain features which cannot be 
explained on genetic grounds. The loss of the infinitive is paralleled in Alba- 
nian, Bulgarian, and Rumanian; also there exists a small common body of 
substratum words whose history is unknown but which must go back to a 
Balkan language now extinct. K. Sandfeld is the leading authority in this 
field. 


II Vulgar Byzantine Literature 


From about 1200 to the fall of Constantinople, a body of literature and 
other documents was written down in contemporary Greek, that is, in a non- 
atticizing, colloquial form. This was a break from the long tradition of writing 
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in imitation of ancient Attic Greek. This new literature continued into the 
Venetian and Turkish periods, when regional dialects, notably Cypriote and 
Cretan, emerge. This switch from learned to contemporary Greek is paralleled 
earlier in the West by the switch from Latin writings to vernacular composi- 
tion. It is true that as far back as koine times some of the linguistic changes 
(е. g. iotacism) had been foreshadowed, but these changes were resisted or 
ignored by writers of the Roman and Byzantine periods. Malalas (a historian 
of the 6th century) is a major exception to the learned tradition. This vulgar 
Greek literature is valuable, then, from a linguistic standpoint, since it ex- 
hibits a new form of the Greek language. 

There is quite a variety of writings extant from this period, and, from the 
viewpoint of comparative literature, the texts are exceedingly important, 
for there was very much contact with the West. Greek texts were translated 
or imitated by the French, Italians, and others, and the Greeks did much the 
same with the western texts. The Greeks of this period also adapted older 
Greek works into contemporary language. 

Most of these vulgar Greek texts are in verse, and the predominating meter 
(found universally in this literature except in the lyrics) is the so-called 
politikos stichos or “political” (1. е. popular) verse, an iambic meter of 15 
syllables having the caesura after the eighth syllable. This is the same meter 
found in most Greek folk ballads, where it is called the national verse (eth- 
nikos stichos). 

The texts in political verse are mostly anonymous and date between the 
12th and 15th centuries. There follows now a summary outline of these texts, 
including also the more important prose works. (Excluded is the late Byzan- 
tine drama which was learnéd and of which we have no texts; also omitted 
is the “Barlaam and Joasaph" story of the 8th century, stemming from Oriental 
sources. For this latter see the Loeb Library edition of 1914, edited by Wood- 
ward and Mattingly.) 


А Tæ Romances. Five in number, of uncertain date, and anonymous, all are 
romantic narratives; they show western and especially French influence. 


1 The Romance of Libistros and Rhodamne. This was probably composed 
in the 14th century, but the manuscripts (mss), are of the 15th and 16th 
centuries (those of Paris, Leyden, Naples, and Madrid). There are about 
9 or 10 thousand political verses, but a unified text is difficult to construct 
because of the major manuscript deviations (see item 161). 


2 Imberios and Margarona. Early 15th century, in 862 political verses; text 
based on 5 mss, 2 of which are incomplete; modelled on the French “Pierre 
de Provence et la Belle Maguelonne." 
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3 Callimachos and Chrysorrhoe. 2,607 political verses; text known from one 
(Leyden) ms; text of 13th or 14th century; ms of 15th or 16th century. The 
language is rather archaic. 


4 Belthandros (Velthandros) and Chrysantza. 1,348 political verses; text 
based on a Paris ms; diverse opinions on authorship, date, and sources. 


5 Phlorios and Platzia Phloria. Modelled on a 14th century Tuscan poem 
Fiorio e Biancifiore, which in turn is based on the Old French Floire et 
Blanchefleur; in 1,843 political verses (Hesseling’s ed gives 1,796 lines); 
text based on two mss, those of London and of Vienna (15th, 16th 
centuries ). 4 


Отнев Fiction. Four titles, each in political verses; anonymous. 


1 Byzantine Achilleid. Of 14th or 15th century; text based on three mss (of 
Naples, London, Oxford); the Naples ms is the longest with 1,820 lines. 
The material is drawn from the Iliad, but the direct model seems to be 
Digenis Akritas (see below). The language is quite demotic. 


2 Life of Alexander. Anonymous pseudo-historical poem of 6,118 lines; 
written in 13th or early 14th century; the unique ms (Venice) is of the 
4th century. 


3 Apollonius of Tyre. 852 verses, marred in the yaa Paris ms by several 
short gaps. The text is perhaps translated from Italian; ultimately from an 
ancient Greek romance (known only in an early Latin translation). 


4 Belisarios. 840 lines; dated perhaps early 15th century; text published 
from a Paris ms and a Vienna ms. R. Cantarella has also published a shorter 
version of 583 lines, using a Naples ms. The poem contains the (evidently 
late) legend of the blinding of Belisarios. My wife, Dorothy M. Swanson, 
is preparing an index verborum and grammatical study of this version. 


Dicenis Axriras. The now famous Byzantine heroic epic was not known in 
modern times till its discovery and publication in 1874-75. At present 
5 mss (all of the 16th century) are known, varying in length and over- 
lapping in contents. It is not possible to conflate these into one text, and 
in practice a critical edition must be based on one or another single ms 
with additions from others, as Mavrogordato (item 126) used the Grot- 
taferrata ms (the second longest with 3,749 lines). The mss also differ 
in their level of language. There is a Russian version of the 13th century 
and a 17th century Greek prose version by а Chiote. The epic, written 
in the usual political line, is a rambling account of the hero, Basileios 
Digenis Akritas (“Basil, of double birth, the frontier guard"; or some 
such meaning). It consists chiefly of descriptions, narrative, and conver- 
sations and is totally devoid of unity. The hero is possibly an historical 
figure and may have lived in the 7th or 8th century. The poem is assumed 
to go back to the 10th century. The epic origins (or their problem) are 
parallel to those of the Old English Beowulf in many ways. A large 
literature now exists (much of it by the Belgian scholar H. Grégoire) on 
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problems of date, authorship, sources (Oriental: Arabic-Turkish), on the 

ossible connections with the western epic, and on the formal relation- 
ship with the Akritic ballads. (See Akritic Cycle.) This is a work of major 
importance. 


Tur CunowicLE or Morea. An historical account іп 9,235 political lines 
dealing with the Frankish occupation of the Morea (i. e. the Peloponnesus) 
in the 13th century. There exist also parallel and contemporary accounts in 
French and Spanish, and an Italian paraphrase of the Greek, the last chapter 
of which (of the paraphrase) is based on the Chronicle. The published text 
is based on two mss of the 14th century ( Paris, Copenhagen). The language 
is contemporary demotic, mixed with learned elenfents. This work is an 
important historical as well as linguistic document. 


Tux PuvsroLocus. This vulgar Greek metrical text (of 1,130 political verses) 
is dated in its present form in the 15th century. Behind it lie three earlier 
Greek texts, the original of ca 200 AD, the early Byzantine of 5th century 
or later, and a late Byzantine called the pseudo-Basilian recension (in 30 
chapters). The present text contains 49 ue or sections, one of which 
(no 6) is in prose; each chapter is an animal tale. In the West, similar 
collections (Latin and others) were called bestiaries. See Encyclopædia 
Britannica (11th ed) s.v. Physiologus, for general orientation. 


Boccaccio’s TnuEsEm was translated into vulgar Greek by an anonymous 
Greek sometime between 1340 (date of Boccaccio's original ms) and 1529 
(date of Venice edition of the Greek). Besides this edition, two manuscripts 
are known. No modern edition exists. 


SONNETS FROM THE ITALIAN, and other lyrics in Cyprus. A ms in Venice 
(San Maroo library) of the 16th or 17th century contains in demotic Cypriote 
a collection of 156 short poems (sonnets, ottava rima, sestine, canzoni, etc) 
translated from or modelled on Petrarch and other Renaissance figures. 
These poems, dating from mid-16th century, are anonymous and all possibly 
by one poet (see item 148). 


“Ruonan” Love Sones. The so-called Alphabet of Love, 110 brief poems іп 
political verse, arranged by the first editor wrongly into alphabetic order. 
Sole ms (not the original) in the British Museum, dated after 1450. Not 
specifically Rhodian. 


Tue Propromic Poems. Theodore Prodromus composed, in the late 12th cen- 
tury, several short love poems and a few longer satirical, "begging" poems, 
all in the political verse. 


Lesser Verse Texts. There have been published in diverse places (see the 
Bibliography, items 133ff) several short poems, including a collection of 
early folk songs, and the following titles: The Lament over Tamburlane, 
The Lament of Constantinople, The Pest of Rhodes, the Battle of the Varna, 
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The Letter to [or by] Spaneas, religious verse by one Chumnos, and some 
other things. 


Prose TEXTS or THE LATE BYZANTINE AND FRANKISH PERIODS. 


1 The Cypriote Chronicle. By Leontios Makhairas, who flourished in the 
middle of the 15th century. The chronicle deals with local events from 
1359 to 1432. The text is known from mss ( Venice, Oxford) and an Italian 
translation by D. Strambaldi (all of the 16th century). This is a quite 
readable account, valuable as an historical document and as a source 
for our knowledge of contemporary Cypriote dialect. Dawkins (item 168) 
has an excellent edition with translation and notes. 


2 The Assises of the Kingdom of Jerusalem and Cyprus. Greek translation 
from Old French, dated about 1400. The Greek text contains only the 
laws of the Lower Court. Linguistically interesting as a source of early 
modern Cypriote, like the preceding work. 


3 Pentateuch. An early modern Greek prose version prepared by a Jewish 

group in Salonica. The ms is of the 16th century. Also extant and perhaps 

m the same source is the Book of Jonas. Linguistically extremely 
valuable. 


4 Stephanites and Ichnelates. This is the Kalilah and Dimnah story trans- 
lated from Syriac or Arabic. There are also extant late papyri fragments 
of another (unrelated) translation. 


5 Syntipas. The Greek version of Sindbad, translated from the Syriac ver- 
sion of the Arabic original, about the 11th century, by Michael Andre- 
opoulos. 


6 Portulans. A group of eight early modern navigational guides of the Medi- 
terranean. Text based on five mss and one Venice edition of 1573. Each 
text seems to be by a different author. Important for nautical terminology 
and for place names of the Eastern Mediterranean, for the Italian coast, 
and for North Africa. 


7 Minor Works. Several lesser works have been published in recent years, 
including collections of proverbs (edited by K. Krumbacher), a aoe 
of Vienna” translated from Italian about 1700, the short satirical “Fish- 
Book,” and a brief gunner’s manual. 


8 New Testament. Translated into modern Greek by Maximos, a priest of 
Gallipoli, and printed at Geneva in 1638. Contains an introduction by 
Cyril Lucaris, the bishop. 


Cretan Drama. 1550 to 1670, strong Venetian influence. 


1 Erophile. By George Chortatzes, written about 1600; five acts separated 
by interludes; about 3,813 lines in rhymed couplets; several mss exist 
as well as early editions. A tragedy reminiscent of 16th century Italian 
tragedy. - 

2 Gyparis. Anonymous pastoral play, dated about 1600; prologue and 5 acts 
in about 2,650 lines in rhymed couplets. 
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3 Fortunatos. Comedy Ьу. М. A. Foscolo, written about 1665; text preserved 
in a Venetian ms, written in Latin letters. 

4 Zinon. À gory tragedy, anonymously modelled on a Latin play Zeno, by 
an English Jesuit, Joseph Simon. Dated after 1648, when the Latin original 
was published in Rome. 

5 Stathis. A comedy possibly by the actor Pholas; modelled on Gyparis: and. 
various Italian comedies. 

6 King Rodolinos. A tragedy by John Troilos, mid-17th century; translation 
from 'Tasso. The sole extant copy of the Venice 1647 edition is in the 
Gennadeion Library, in Athens. 


OTHER Creran PoEMs. 


1 Sacrifice of Abraham (Thysia Avraám). Possibly by Cornaro; the only 
extant modern Greek mystery play; of 17th century, written in eastern 
Cretan dialect, and based on an Italian mystery by Luigi Groto. The text 
is based on two mss, one of which, in the San Marco Library in Venice, 
is written in Latin letters. 

2 The Fair Shepherdess. Anonymous (or by N. Drymitinos?) Cretan pas- 
toral poem of 17th century; about 500 lines in rhymed iambic hendeca- 
syllabics. 

3 Erotocritos. By the Veneto-Cretan Vincenzo Cornaro, in 1713; in 5 books 
of 10,012 political lines; thyming couplets; a romantic dramatic poem with 
sources in antiquity and in the Renaissance romances of France and Italy, 
notably the romance “Paris et Vienne”; written in iod Cretan dialect 
and considered a modern classic. 


III Modern Folk Literature 


In the following outline, as in the bibliography, no account is made of 
modern formal literature by known writers. Although many of their themes 
are native Greek and there is a patriotic flavor, the literature, beginning 
shortly before 1800, has an international stamp like contemporary English, 
French, and Italian literature. It is not folkish in form. This field deserves, of 
course, its own special treatment and bibliography. 


A Fork Drama. The late Byzantines had a religious drama, probably of a 


formal nature. The texts of these plays have ppeared. T e one extant 
early mystery play (Sacrifice of Abraham, see ibn) is a learned adapta- 
tion of an Italian play. Of greater folkloristic interest is the “théâtre d'om- 
bres" known in Greek as karagiózis (from Turkish kara-góz "black-eye"). 
This resembles the Italian pulcinella, the Neapolitan puppet shows, but the 
Greeks evidently got their theater from the Turks, who brought it from cen- 
tral Asia. The dramas are of fair length and seem to be numerous. Stock char- 
acters are Uncle George (a shepherd), Karagiozis, and a vizir. The content 
is often political, the style comic, the language demotic with much (satiric) 
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use of Turkish words. Karagóz performances may still be seen in and around 
Athens. This field of literature is little known in the West. 


B  Forx Tarss (paramythia). Several hundred tales and tale-variants have 
been printed, and R. Dawkins has published in recent years three mag- 
nificent volumes of translations, making this important branch of literature 
finally available to non-Hellenists. The story literature of Greece corresponds 
closely to those tales published for Germany by the Grimm brothers, for 
Italy (Tuscany and Sicily) by G. Pitré, for Lorraine (French) by E. Cosquin, 
etc. Some ancient myths may be seen in modern dress, e. g. the Cyclops 
story, but of equal interest is the problem of modern contacts with neighbor- 
ing cultural areas, particularly Italy, Albania, and Turkey. This is an ex- 
ceedingly rich field for study. A folk-tale index is very much needed for 
the Greek materials. 


C Foxx Sones (tragotidia). Only а few folk songs are preserved from antiq- 
uity, notably the Rhodian Spring Song, so that especial interest has settled 
on the modern Greek folk song. Perhaps ancient elements and forms have 
come down from older times by oral tradition, but again, as in the case of 
the folk tale, additional interest attaches to comparative study in ad- 
jacent areas, in this case the Slavic folk songs. The question of the music 
(and of musical instruments) has also been studied and tentative connec- 
tions made with Byzantine music. The following is a rough outline of the 
main types of traditional Greek folk song. The types can be partly paralleled 
all over Europe, and there is a slight suggestion of Greek influence to the 
north and west. 


1 Historical ballads, referring to actual events. The earliest go back to the 
Turkish conquest; the most famous are of the 18th century, up to and 
including the period of the Greek revolution. A special variety is called 
klephtic (kléphtis: robber; brigand), concerning the lives and especially 
the battles and hardships of the Greeks fighting off Turkish dominion. 

2 The Akritic Cycle contains perhaps a hundred basic ballads (and many 
variants) relating to the hero of the Byzantine epic. Various events of his 
life are told. Whether the epic was composed from these dissociated bal- 
lads, or whether the ballads are the residue of a dismembered oral epic, 
is open to debate. 


3 “Paralogés” or legendary songs, of which the most famous are the “Bridge 
of Arta” and “Mavrianos and his sister.” 


4 Love songs, wedding songs, songs of the traveller. 
5 Dirges; songs about Charos and the underworld. 

6 Working songs; songs for special days in the year. 
7 Lullabies. 


The short lyrics (love songs, lullabies, working songs) tend to use a variety 
of short-lined meters; the ballads (and narrative songs in general) are usually 
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in the iambic 15-syllable line, the same line found in the Vulgar Byzantine 
narrative verse. One special form of poem to mention is the distich, a rhym- 
ing (or assonantal) 15-syllable couplet, each complete in itself. Some oral 
informants know dozens of these distichs. 

The folk song in all its variation (meter, length, subject matter, regional 
variants) may be considered to be the jewel of modern Greek literature. It 
is almost entirely anonymous, its history (as we have the songs) is not old, 
but it clearly shows a polished oral tradition. Neither the English-Scottish 
border ballads nor the German Lieder nor the Lithuanian Dainos can be said 
to be more outstanding. 


D Мүутнѕ on Traprrions (mythi, parádosis). Brief prose accounts of sup- 
posedly actual happenings (even the magical). Often plants and animals 
are given speech, reason, and personality. 


E Proverss, Ruppres, and short gnomic sayings are very abundant and varied 
in modern Greece, and they have their roots in antiquity. 


This outline has considered the literary monuments of the Greek folk. The 
next section is devoted to folkloristic matters of non-literary types. It must 
be remembered, however, that the literary monuments themselves contain 
a wealth of source material about the life of the people. 


IV Modern Greek Folklore 


Greece is a gold-mine for students of folklore. More exotic and out-of-the- 
way places exist in the world, but few surpass present-day Greece in sheer 
quantity and variety of data about its folk life. Furthermore, as in the case of 
the language, there is a long tradition behind the modern practices, which 
allows much more than a mere descriptive approach to these studies. The 
founder of modern folkloristic studies in Greece was N. Politis, and his in- 
fluence was felt throughout Europe as this discipline began to develop in the 
late 19th century. Politis coined the word laographia to translate English 
"folklore." The following is an outline of the chief branches of folk life as 
classified for study by the specialists. 


1 The year: the major holy days, saints’ days, festivities; planting, harvest- 
ing, the seasons, and sea and weather lore. 


2 The life of man: birth, marriage, death; rituals and practices associated 
with these stages. 


3 Divination: omens and other superstitions; folk medicine. 
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4 Nymphs and nature spirits: Charos (from ancient Charon), the lamias 
(ogresses), moiras (fates), drakos (the ogre); folk theology (see index 
4: demons). 

5 Pastimes: children’s games; dances and music. 

6 Folk art: weaving and embroidery, rugs; architecture and boats; religious 
art. 


Many modern beliefs, practices, and art-forms are undoubtedly inherited 
from antiquity, but it is sometimes difficult to establish positive proof in de- 
tails. The reasons for this are several. 

We do not always know the ancient practices and beliefs, except for the 
extant body of ancient mythology. This knowledge is preserved sporadically 
for us in (for the most part) literary documents, in writers such as Herodotus, 
Hesiod, Pliny the Elder, who seldom give sources or details about their im- 
parted data. This lack of reliable sources and the overconfidence in what has 
come down to us have resulted in much dubious modern scholarship in the 
field. 

Historical events have brought sweeping changes in Greek life and belief. 
The Roman empire brought some, the introduction of Christianity brought 
even more changes. The Frankish, Catalonian, and Venetian conquests and 
especially that of the Turks further modified the cultural complex. These 
several successive cultural layers and admixtures have therefore produced a 
complicated picture of retained (inherited), borrowed, and rejected folk 
traits, habits, and customs. 

The modern researcher must indeed show great caution in dealing with his 
sources and in drawing conclusions from the material. 


As a final note, I should mention that this field of Vulgar Byzantine and 
Modern Greek studies needs, very badly, an international journal. Several 
such have had abortive beginnings. It is hoped that the present bibliography 
may serve as the starting point for widened interest, especially in this country, 
and for more intensive scholarship in this field. 


The Logic of Poetic Symbols in the Age of Science* 


By Avexsis RANNIT 
Art and Architecture Division 


HERE is a legend in Estonia that the god of song Vanemuine once 

descended onto the Toomemägi, and there, in a sacred wood, played and 
sang music of divine beauty. All creatures were invited to listen, and they 
each learned some fragment of the celestial sound: the forest learned its rust- 
ling, the stream its roar; the wind caught and learned to re-echo the shrillest 
tones, and the birds the prelude of the song. The fish stuck their heads as far 
as the eyes out of the water, but left their ears below the surface; they saw 
the movements of the god's mouth and imitated them, but remained dumb. 
Man alone grasped it all, and therefore his song pierces into the depths of 
the heart, and mounts up-wards to the dwelling of the gods." 

With this description of a well-established mythological event in my native 
country, Estonia, Philip Wheelwright, one of the leading contemporary Amer- 
ican symbologists, starts his illuminating study called The Burning Fountain, 
published by the Indiana University Press in 1954. 

The men listening to the god of song in Estonia and elsewhere represent a 
curious and probably unchangeable predestination which divides them into 
two general categories. Ranged on one side are those whose data is collected 
from observation of the external world, and who record the meaning of their 
findings in empirically exact terms. To these, according to greater or lesser 
keenness of perception, belong the scientist, the technician, the practical man. 
On the other side are ranged the men of creative imagination, preoccupied 
with the essential inner reality of things, whose perceptions are sensitized 
by intuitive powers, and to whom the empirically exact term is an inadequate 
vehicle of communication — der musische Mensch. 

The first group is looking for an efficient empirical communication; the 
second to an ultimate expression of the whole complex texture, the remote, 
buried truth of man's inner life. Suzanne K. Langer, another American au- 
thority in the field of symbology, offers us a highly suggestive hypothesis that 
the basic need of any man and the function that most truly distinguishes him 
from beasts, is the need of symbolization, the need to form conceptions of 
things. This is especially true of verbal artists and among them of poets. The 
depth language of poetry, particularly of religious and mythical poetry, is 


* Speech delivered before the Thirtieth International Congress of P. E. N., Cantate Hall, Frank- 
furt-am-Main, July 22, 1059. 
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the language of symbols, language which has its deepest roots in metaphysics. 

Symbolism is typically in archaic cultures a natural medium of expression. 
It was later developed to a considerable degree in classical poetry, and under- 
went a hyper-refinement in the literature of the Far East. It finally emerged 
in the Middle Ages wholly triumphant, having been nourished by the Chris- 
tian mysteries, which exclude an inductive reasoning. One need only read 
the great poet Mechthild von Magdeburg, the humble thirteenth century Cis- 
tercian nun, to discover the validity and originality of an already complete 
symbolism. 

Thus, we must bear in mind that the French symbolists were not the dis- 
coverers of the symbol any more than the naturalists were the discoverers of 
the natural. They did, however, place the symbol, the analogy, on a plane 
it had not heretofore occupied in poetry. It is therefore impossible today to 
use the term symbolism without reverberations of the literary movement 
originating in France in the nineteenth century. 

Baudelaire’s sonnet Correspondances provides two important starting 
points: the affirmation of the essentially spiritual nature of reality and the 
realization of the close and subtle relationship of man with the universe. 
Under the influence of German and English romanticism and German idealist 
philosophy, and in reaction against scientific positivist thought, the poetic 
equivalent of which was an emphasis on mere external description, poets 
were encouraged to penetrate beneath external appearances in order to ex- 
press a translogical situation. In 1886 the Greek-French poet Jean Moréas 
wrote: “la poésie symboliste cherche à vétir l'idée d'une forme sensible, qui, 
néanmoins, ne serait pas son but à elle-méme." The essentially mysterious 
relationship between appearance and reality is apprehended by a sensitive 
intuition, rather than by reason and is best expressed, poetically, by allusion 
and intimation. Poetry thus conceived takes on a mystical and, not infre- 
quently, an esoteric quality exacting great and at times excessive collabora- 
tion from the reader in deciphering the symbols. 

It is obvious that there are many gradations in the use of the symbol, rang- 
ing from the quasi-allegorical to the intuitive and suggestive type of the true 
metaphor or “little myth.” The revitalized old emblems of classical poetry and 
the metaphoric tensions of the symbolistic school, as we see it in contem- 
porary poetry with its self-created imagery (and this often as a substitute for 
philosophical thought), and the emotional condensations of sense-impres- 
sions, have in the case of different poets different meanings, different psycho- 
logical origins and different goals. Thinking of the French symbolists, for 
example, no philosophy of common symbology could be written based on 
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their diverse usage of iconic ideas. They all are dissimilar. But their imagery 
could certainly be examined as a metaphysical aspect, a psychological out- 
cropping of the yearning of the poet or those of his epoch, and as an asthetic 
correlation between style and idea. However, as an implement of language 
the image of the symbolists represents not only a vehicle of new expression 
but also a means of mutual understanding. At least in today’s perspective 
this seems to be true of this once revolutionary school. 

Concerning the poetry of our own time, the poetic symbol as a natural 
means of expression has become rare, as has the poetry of this kind itself. 
However; it does exist. Anyone who can read in the original Russian the poems 
of Boris Pasternak which supplement Doctor Zhivago, or, again in the original 
language, the powerful poems of the Estonian poetess Marie Under, who is 
the Guest of Honor of this International Congress of the P.E.N. Clubs, is 
convinced of its existence. Through the poetry of Boris Pasternak, as it is 
created by him today (very different from his early works), and through 
the poetry of Marie Under, it becomes clear that the aesthetic intellectual- 
ism, the mystical theocracy of surrealism is only one poetic truth, the other 
being that of the direct approach to the archetypal (not only Jungian) idea, 
to symbolic realism, to masculine, dynamic fulfillment. 

The archetype is for Pasternak, or Under, certainly unlike the Platonic 
eidos, for it is not something separate in existence, or even in thought, from 
the particular; for them it exists only in and through the particular and 
hence can be known only by our opening our hearts to the sensuous living 
world. There is a famous undercurrent of Goethean seriousness in Mephis- 
topheles’ ironic treatment of the ivory-tower scholar: 


Grau, teurer Freund, ist aller Theorie 
und grün des Lebens goldner Baum. 


For Pasternak and Under poetry is not a sparkling, theoretical dialogue. For 
them poetry is a form of organic life itself. Pasternak has expressed it vigor- 
ously in one of the poems written after Doctor Zhivago, declaring that the 
highest mission of the poet is to be alive: 

i byt'zhivym, zhivym i tol'ko, 

zhivym i tol'ko do kontza. 


to be alive, alive and nothing more, 
alive to the very end. 


Through Baudelaire, or better, through re-interpretation of his poetry by 
the surrealists, symbolism slides into an irrational phase. But the symbol 
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as classical myth, as for example in the case of a Paul Valéry, has little or 
nothing in common with the new Baudelairean or René Charian symbol, 
save its character as a formal literary creation; it is a more complex element, 
it presupposes a wider literary culture of a different sort from the new fol- 
lowers of Baudelaire, and yet it may occupy the same position in the act 
of writing as a part of the range of language. The realization that “a symbol” 
is something as elastic as this, leads us inevitably forward to admit Valéry’s 
or André Gide’s contention that the "symbol" is the form — and of course, 
the content — of poetic works. 

Thus to be a symbolist is merely to have a strong feeling for aesthetic 
qualities in writing, that is to say, to be a poet. After Valéry this principle of 
finding a place for symbol as an expressive idea of formalism, has been car- 
ried forward by Georgi Ivanow, a Parnassian and existentialist at one and 
the same time. 

Ivanow, a Russian and European poet of indisputable merits who died 
last year in exile in France, says in one of his books that “poetry is the 
most precise of all the sciences.” This is certainly the declaration of a sub- 
jective idealist; nevertheless, this statement when modified manifests a truth, 
namely that poetry is a very precise science. The coherence between science, 
especially the mathematical science, and poetry in this sense is certainly 
clear without any detailed explanation. The symbol is here a formal con- 
struction of great force which constantly recurs in the poet’s work, as his 
mind circles around a certain predominant plastic attitude. 

But does the other symbol, the symbol freshly created, arising out of the 
linguistic consciousness and unconsciousness of the translogical moment, does 
this other symbol, should we say that of a St John Perse, have a deeper solid- 
arity with science? (The symbol for St John Perse is not simply a mythical 
sign, nor does it derive aesthetic value from the sheer presence of one or 
another sort of referent element in it. In the case of St John Perse, as in 
the case of any important poet, the symbolism is organic element of poetic 
diction ). 

The first impression may be that poetic symbolism is directly opposed to 
scientific method and one could say that the oriental discipline is a system of 
symbols, the scientific is one of reality. I do strongly believe, however, that 
there is a convincing spiritual unity between poetry and science. (The 
method I am employing in defense of my idea is a dialectical one, in the sense 
practiced by Socrates and produced in the scholastic formula: Omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio. That is to say, all definition, all theory involves exclusion. 
For with respect to any belief that one holds there must be the logical pos- 
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sibility of holding some opposite belief; if there is not, one’s belief is a 
mere tautology, which is to say no real judgment at all but only verbal 
imposture. ) 

Poetry, the true poetry of transparent design, and the creative science, 
which does include a poetic vision, are both ordering activities of the human 
mind. Through sifting and arranging the order-relations impressed on us by 
our senses, they distill our significant experience and bring us insight into 
the order-relations of nature. Science attempts to discern order-relations in 
nature, making verifiable statements about the external world. Data are set 
out in terms of measured quantities; and the found order is expressed in con- 
ceptual structures. Poetry attempts to discern order-relations in nature, creat- 
ing images of our innermost experience. Data are treated in terms of recreated, 
sensed forms; and the felt method is expressed in a formal verbal construction 
exhibiting properties of harmony (even where the harmony is decentralized), 
rhythm, and proportion (even where the proportion seems on first acquaint- 
ance hidden). 

Images are the beginning and the ending points of these ordering activities. 
Image creating — the integration of sense data into a coherent experience of 
reality, of both empirical and translogical reality — is thinking and feeling 
on the most elementary as well as on the most contemplative level. Through 
images we participate in the world, respond sensitively and spiritually to its 
qualities and rhythms. Through images we become aware of the world’s 
forms and their interrelation, mobilize ourselves to develop ideas and 
concepts. 

On the image-creating level, the difference between poetically artistic and 
logically scientific perception of order is a difference of attitude — an atten- 
tion to formal arrangement on one hand, to the felt quality of metaphysical 
experience on the other. There is no particular need for these postures to be 
mutually exclusive. Structures can be delineated and qualities can be felt 
in a single, balanced perception of order, in an experience which has the 
quality of both: scientific and poetic creativity. This balance is practically 
possible on all the complex horizontal lines; one and the same group of 
created symbols can evoke an intense emotional response to the richness of 
its sensed patterns and at the same time convey an idea of logical form. At 
nearly all times, men have created work that combines profoundly illuminat- 
ing patterns animated by intuitive qualities with deep perceptions of mathe- 
matical order. Among the poets who have touched our century, José Maria 
de Hérédia and Paul Valéry have achieved this rare equilibrium. Among the 
modern ones the masters like Osip Mandelshtam, St John Perse, Gottfried 
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Benn, Wallace Stevens, Betti Alver, Henrikas Radauskas, reveal to us this kind 
of convincing cohesion. 

There exist already today the seeds of a higher unity of poetry and science. 
The apparent conflict between the two is in all probability a misconception, 
caused by the lack of development of most poets and scientists except in their 
own field. Scientists expect of poets principally literal descriptions of things; 
poets expect of scientists arid, mechanical thinking that science has long 
outgrown. Nevertheless, we have today good examples of a synthesis be- 
tween poetry and science in the light of new vision. Among other poets, 
Gottfried Benn is one whose thought is positively influenced by the new 
physical discoveries. The space continuum, the fourth dimension, and the 
polarity of spatial movements give the intellectual poetry of Benn a fascinat- 
ing, scientifically confirmed, modernity. 

(I am not speaking here about the thematic enthusiasm of many poets 
for the age of technology, about the “avio-poetry” of Marinetti and the 
praise of machinery by Mayakovski. The prototypes of this ecstasy can be 
found even in antiquity. So far as is known to me, the oldest example of 
a hymn to mechanics was written three centuries after Aristotle, “the first 
scientist,” by Antiphilos, a poet of the Greek Anthology. Antiphilos sings 
the discovery of the watermill as a liberating event, as a scientific revelation 
and as a gift of the gods). 

Immersed in the tradition of visualization as a static optical facsimile of 
the objects of our empirical world, many scientists are today beginning to 
accept conceptual symbolic thinking as transcending the power of visualiza- 
tion in apprehending the new cosmos, Scientific vision is more and more 
penetrating beyond the surface aspect of reality, and recognising phenomena 
as the dynamic processes of energies in organization. Models of scientific 
concepts and symbols can no longer be provided by a mere portrayal of things; 
it is models of relatedness that are called for. 

Contemporary poetry has developed idioms to express symbolically process 
relations. These reveal the secret connectedness of nature, the logic of living 
action; they peel away the accidental textural aspects of familiar things and 
build structures of images and symbols that evoke intense feelings of a new 
harmony and order. ( Again I am speaking here of the truly symbolized poetry 
of our age, examples of which can be found in the work of St John Perse, 
Wallace Stevens, René Char and others, and not of the verbal stammering 
and stuttering to be found in certain published works which are accepted by 
some so-called critics as revolutionary discoveries of new principles originat- 
ing exquisite new poetic forms). Independently, poetry and science have 
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come to identical conclusions, have come to express our union with nature in 
similar visionary terms. 

Ina closer communion between poets and scientists, it may become possible 
to find or invent verbal expressions whereby the purely abstract concept may 
be communicated in powerful immediate sense images without loss of con- 
ceptual meaning. But, to collaborate effectively, poets as well as scientists 
must understand that there is a considerable interspace between their re- 
spective positions in relation to the nature of reality and the advanced position 
of true vision, between the traditional and the symbolic. Bridging this inter- 
space of thinking and feeling would renew the vital contact with nature. 
Every step which leads toward confluence of poetry and science is an im- 
portant contribution to the act of human creativity, to the act of order. The 
logic of poetic symbols appears today to be approaching the realm of the 
new symbolic logic of science, poets and scientists beginning to discover the 
illuminating power of mutually supporting visionary logic in their common 
effort to pierce the mystery of the whole. 





Image Frequency and the Split in the 
Vicar of Wakefteld 


By Morris GOLDEN 
Bowling Green State University 


GOOD many readers of the Vicar of Wakefield, delighted by the charm 
and purity of most of it, have felt uneasily toward the end that the 
work was disintegrating. Even James Prior, Goldsmith’s wholly admiring 
biographer, was obliged, “privileged to speak freely of all we love,” to point 
out a number of the novel's inconsistencies. Clearly, there is something 
wrong with the finish; and it is not only plot, the chief element so far in- 
dicted. The plot is rather weak from the beginning, possibly because the 
author had other than novelistic aims. (In Chapter III, for example, two 
pages of conversation between the Vicar and Burchell are followed by about 
six lines in which Burchell saves Sophia from drowning.) But we do not 
read the Vicar of Wakefield for plot, any more than we read Roderick 
Random for kindly wit. It seems to me that the fault we sense is a stylistic 
one, a consequence of the haste of completing the novel — that the writing, 
even more than the plotting, was unfinished. 

Of the hurry there is little doubt. The novel was sold for Goldsmith, pre- 
sumably by Johnson, on October 28, 1702,8 under the circumstances so 
picturesquely narrated by Boswell. Boswell describes Goldsmith as working 
feverishly on the book, gathering dubious inspiration from a bottle of 
madeira, until Johnson calmed him and went to scout among the book- 
sellers for a purchaser. Mrs Piozzi, in her less credible telling of the story, 
even suggests that the novel was sold unfinished; ê in that event, it might 
very likely have been completed in a hurry three or four years later, as 
Austin Dobson plausibly argues in his Life of Goldsmith. * I believe that 
Dobson's theory, despite some questionable evidence to the contrary, is the 


1 James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. (London, John Murray 1837) п 114—115; it 
must be admitted, however, that a number of critics (most recently Curtis Dahl, in the June 1958 
issue of ELH) have found some sort of unity of theme in the Vicar. 

2 See Charles Welsh, A Bookseller of the Last Century (New York, E. P. Dutton 1885) 58-59. 
3 James Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., ed G. B. Hill, rev. L. F. Powell (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press 1934) 1 415—416. Hesther Lynch Piozzi, Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. (London, T. Cadell 1786) p 119. Other accounts, by Hawkins in his Life of Samuel 
Johnson (p 421) and by Cumberland in his Memoirs (p 273) seem quite unreliable. 

* London, Walter Scott 1888, p 118. 
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most sensible; 5 but my main concern here is with the consequences of the 
hurry, and what they show about Goldsmith's technique, rather than with 
its outer cause. 

Like most of his remembered contemporaries, Goldsmith was an orderly, 
lucid writer rather than an inspired one. His effects were consciously 
planned — when he had the time to plan them. If this is accepted, then it 
would follow that, with leisure, he “ornamented” his prose stylistically: that 
he enlivened his accounts with anecdotes and personification, that he 
balanced his phrases, cited numerous examples, and sprinkled images where 
necessary. Thus, the frequency of any of these elements in a fair-sized speci- 
men of Goldsmith's prose should be directly proportional to the care which 
he spent on it. At least, that is a reasonable hypothesis, which is worth testing 
through examination of his prose generally. If it is substantiated, then it 
can help show what happened to the Vicar. Since metaphors and similes are 
more pervasive in Goldsmith's writings than anecdotes, personifications, and 
examples, and more conspicuous than instances of balancing, I shall deal 
with them. In the following analysis, I count only those similes and met- 
aphors that seem to be intentional, like “he drew the bonds of friendship 
so tight that they broke," and omit dead metaphors like "he broke the bonds 
of friendship." 

In the Enquiry, Goldsmith's first ambitious work, I count, in the 74 pages 
of the Gibbs edition,® no less than 92 similes and metaphors; this is Gold- 
smith's most elaborate, though certainly not his best, extended piece of prose. 
In the Memoirs of M. de Voltaire, a fair bit of hackwork of the same period, 
I count 15 images in about 40 pages. The Citizen of the World, which ranks 
with the Essays and most of the Vicar as Goldsmith's finest non-dramatic 
prose, has about 415 images in some 440 pages. These are not, of course, 
evenly distributed, as the letters are by no means even in merit or interest. 
Indeed, some of the best of the letters have few or no images; but where 
this occurs, invariably the author has substituted witty dialogue, revealed 


5 According to information by Dr William Farr, interpolated into Percy's Memoir of Goldsmith 
(p 62) by Samuel Rose, Goldsmith did nothing to the novel after it was sold (I am indebted 
to Professor Arthur Friedman for this information). However, there are two long passages in 
the Vicar (т 201 and п 120-122 of the first ed [Salisbury Printed by B. Collins for F. Newbery 
in Pater-Noster-Row, London 1768]) on politics and penal laws which strikingly parallel 

assages in Goldsmith's History of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son 
P Toal J. Newbery 1764) x 41, 43—44 and п 8, 16. Goldsmith was paid for the History on 
October 11, 1763; and, considering statements by Johnson and Reynolds that Goldsmith’s 
knowledge was usually gained for the occasion, it seems to me unlikely that he would have 
worked out these theories before he had to, for the history. But the evidence either way is 
too weak for certainty. 


8 J. W. M. Gibbs, ed, The Works of Oliver Goldsmith (London, G. Bell 1884-86), 5 vols. 
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living characters, cited amusing examples, elaborated upon personifications 
— done something to thicken the texture of straight exposition. 

As the Enquiry and the Citizen have a far higher density of images than, 
for example, the Life of Nash (48 images in about 95 pages), so that biog- 
raphy, for which he did some research and upon the writing of which he 
spent several months, has a larger proportion of them than the Voltaire, 
Parnell, or Bolingbroke, all more casually thrown together. Evidently, at 
least part of Goldsmith’s polishing of his work consisted of inserting appro- 
priate images; in his best writing they appear much more frequently than 
in his hackwork, and if we were to consider the longer compilations, the 
histories of England, Greece, and Rome, the Animated Nature, and the 
unfinished Survey of Experimental Philosophy, the contrast would be 
even sharper.” 

If we analyze the Vicar for image frequency, a conspicuous division 
appears. Chapters I-XXVII have a total of 98 similes and metaphors, exclu- 
sive of those in the embedded verses; even if we detach Chapter XX 
(Chapter I of Volume of the first edition ), the richest of all with 17 images,® 
we are left with 76, or an average of 8 images per chapter (in about 110 pages 
of the Gibbs edition). Besides the images and the development of the plot — 
of which there is little, for Goldsmith is, at his best, far more interested in 
static description than in action — here is a craftsman's plenty of literary 
matter: anecdotes and humorous examples; character description and revela- 
tion; vividly condensed episodes (the family portrait, the women's horseback 
trip to church, the gross of green spectacles, etc); allegories and parables 
(Guilt and Shame, the dwarf and the giant); a sentimental tale (the story 
of Matilda); humorous verses (the mad dog elegy); sentimental verses 
(*When lovely woman stoops to folly"); a ballad, extravagantly praised by 
its contemporaries; a narration of travel adventures; a literary discussion; a 
long and sometimes funny political argument; an impassioned demand for 
penal reform; and what not else. 

Then, with deadening anti-climax, come the last five chapters, which 
could have been written by many men, many women, and a precocious child 


т The Bee offers interesting contrasts in the use of imagery, between the memorable essays, like 
“On Dress” (8 images for 534 pages), "Happiness, in a Great Measure, Dependent on Constitu- 
tion" (5 images in 4 pages), and “A Reverie” (6 images in 7 pages), on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the remaining essays, often plagiarisms, where images are exceedingly rare. 

8 This chapter, which describes George Primrose's tribulations, has many reminiscences of 
Goldsmith's own youth, and has often been considered autobiographical. Its length, and the 
frequency with which it parallels passages in Goldsmith's earller writings, suggest that it might 
originally have been intended as a separate narrative, on which Goldsmith worked off and on 
for several years, 
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or two. Chapters XXVIII-XXXII, with three images in 35 pages of the Gibbs 
edition, are bad; they consist exclusively of immense, and sometimes 
incredible, plot contortions, and have little but bathos to leaven bare 
narration. 

If, as I believe I have demonstrated, image frequency in the prose is a 
clear index to the amount of work expended by Goldsmith, he wrote the first 
twenty-seven chapters of the novel carefully, letting the matter dictate its 
own speed, continually revising and enriching. The last five chapters seem 
to have been thrown off in haste, with the author, busily freeing his char- 
acters from their straits, unconcerned about inconsistencies or finish. The 
first twenty-seven chapters present Goldsmith at his prose best; the last five, 
at bis dullest. 

But why should Goldsmith have been in so great a hurry as to spoil a 
book he kuew was good? According to contemporary evidence and the 
general agreement of scholars, he had begun the novel fairly early in 1760 
and had been working on it for more than two years before the day of sale. 
Surely he could have held off his creditors a while longer, particularly since 
he was, in the fall of 1762, steadily employed by Newbery for reasonable pay; 
and if the ending was written between the times of sale and publication, 
he had almost four years in which to develop and polish. Aside from a 
possible psychological dissatisfaction with the materials of the novel on the 
part of Goldsmith,’ I believe that it was his basic indifference to — or incom- 
petence at — the craft of novel writing that caused the empty confusion of 
the last five chapters of the book. 

Prior said of Goldsmith, intending high praise: "With the popular produc- 
tions before him of Fielding and Smollett, he studiously avoided their track 
by excluding variety of adventures, immoral scenes, and licentious intrigues, 
which under the plausible plea of exhibiting human nature, give us not only 
the worst parts of it, but almost necessarily corrupt the minds of youth by 
familiarising what it is never prudent wantonly to display" (Life x 110-1). 
Here, if we mitigate Prior's partial language, is Goldsmith's main flaw as a 
novelist — his primary concern was with style and manner, with tone, with 
charm, with the essayist's art, in short; but "variety of adventures" is, or at 
least Goldsmith and his time thought it was, absolutely necessary in a novel. 
Unable to draw any likely adventures from the wonderfully uneventful 
family he had described, he was forced to desperation, sloppiness, and/or 
madeira. Whether he wrote the end on the day of sale or a long time after- 


9? For elaboration of this view, see "The Family-Wanderer Theme in Goldsmith,” ELH xxv 
(September 1958) 181-198. 


THE SPLIT IN THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD ATT 


ward, he wrote in a great hurry, without the patience to brood over a plot 
that had departed from humanity’s day-to-day accidents — those normal 
accidents that are, after all, just the stuff of which the good informal essay is 
made. With the decay in plot went a decomposition of the style, as is evi- 
denced (on the basis of Goldsmith’s practice in general) by the decreased 
frequency of the images; and the disintegration of effect of Goldsmith’s best 
informal essay, the Vicar of Wakefield, was inevitable. 
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THE HORSELESS AGE Mam LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 
An exhibition on the opening decades of the automobile and its effects on social and 
cultural life. Through September 30. 


WASHINGTON IRVING — 100TH ANNIVERSARY MAIN LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 
An exhibition of letters, бзш documents, note-books and journals, original 
drafts, rare editions, and memorabilia. October through December. 


MAN-MADE LANGUAGES Second Froon Cornmor 
An exhibition concerning the pioneer work of Dr. Zamenhof in Esperanto, with photo- 
graphs and basic literature about other artificial languages. Through September 80. 


AMERICADA Seconp Froon Connmon 
An exhibition commemorating the 75th anniversary of the founding of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. October. 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION: 1957-1958 Room 318 
A selection of acquisitions of the last two years: manuscripts, autograph letters, books. 
HELEN SEWELL CxNTBAL Сип.рпем'в Room 


A memorial exhibition of ha works, which includes sketches and drawings for the 
books she illustrated, paintings, and pages from her notebooks. 
SCARLATTI AND PURCELL Music Room 


An exhibition commemorating the tercentenary of the births of Alessandro Scarlatti 
and Henry Purcell. September 15 through November 23. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW YORK SEASON, 1958-1959 Mam Lossy — Wesr WALL 
Theatre Collection exhibit. Through September 30. 


WASHINGTON IRVING IN DRAMA Mam Lossy — West WALL 
A Theatre Collection exhibition on the occasion of the centennial of Irving’s death. 
October through December. 


MODERN MAPS IN A CHANGING WORLD Tao FLOOR Conrnipor SOUTE 
A display of various of maps, some in foreign languages, showing in color the 
Bn гой d hs 


latest map-making t es employed all over the worl ough November 1. 

HUNTING AND FISBING Room 323 
Sporting Books from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF TOBACCO Room 324 
Rare maps from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 

THE HUDSON RIVER Tur FLoor Conuon Монти 


A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Loney 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tarap FLoor Congmon 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLOOR Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Music for the Mask, an engraving in Joseph Strutt’s A Compleat View of 


the Manners, Customs, Arms, Habits, Etc. of the Inhabitants of England 
(London 1776). After a painting of about 1596 showing various episodes in 
the life of Sir Henry Unton, Queen Elizabeth's ambassador to France. This 
detail, part of the nuptial banquet scene, appears immediately below the din- 
ner table, around which are seated Sir Henry's wedding guests. The instruments 


of the consort are the violin, flute, lute, cittern, bass viol, and pandora(?). 


Front Matter 


Our Bulletin this month is a thing of 
parts and samples. Our first engraving, 
from a watercolor Mascherata del Tri- 
onfo by Battista Menabue (Modena 
1765), shows only a segment of the new 
MS in the Spencer Collection. Twenty 
feet is the actual paper length of this 
parade of deadly sins and virtues, bands 
and carriages, winding along the gran 
canale or main street of Modena, a tri- 
umph of the decorative arts at their 
18th century provincial best. 

Our second, showing an Elizabethan 
“broken consort” performing, is but an 
excerpt from the larger scene in the 
Unton mural which is reproduced in full 
color as the frontis- 
piece of Sydney Beck’s 
reconstructed and re- 
assembled edition of 
Morley's Consort Les- 
sons. This triumph 
of musical scholarship 
is elucidated in Mr 
Beck’s quietly mo- 
mentous Introduction, from which in 
turn our leading article is but a digested 
sampling. The letterpress also includes 
extensive Critical Notes by Mr Beck 
and a Preface by Dr Carleton Sprague 
Smith. The 6-part music, put into clear 
modern notation designed to be at once 
legible to performers and unambiguous 
to scholars, fills 145 large pages. 

Ultracontemporary is Peter Yates 
essay “Fifteen Composers in the Amer- 
ican Experimental Tradition," prepared 
as an Introduction (and here slightly 
abridged) to the selective bibliog- 
raphy of Some Twentieth Century 
American Composers, which is now 
ready for distribution as a separate 
volume, revised and somewhat ex- 
panded from the lists in the July and 
August Bulletins (46 pages, 8 plates, 
with index, $1). 








Balto-Slavic Accessions in the third 
quarter of 1959 


GENERAL 


In 1945 the University of California 
published its encyclopedic work on 
Poland, edited by Bernadotte Everly 
Schmitt. That volume was a symposium 
published as part of a United Nations 
series. Now, after fifteen years, another 
work of similar scope and in a Western 
language has фо. Polen, edited 
by Werner Markert and prepared by 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Osteuropafor- 
schung, Cologne. The book covers such 
fields as bibliography, 
chronology, history, 
economy, culture, re- 
ligion, politics, and 
minorities. 

Three volumes of 
the ten volume Malaya 
Sovetskaya Entziklo- 
pediya have recently 
been received. This work is a shorter ver- 
sion of the famed Bolshaya Sovetskaya 
Entziklopediya. The first edition was 
published from 1928 to 1931. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Yezhegodnik knigi 1957 registers all 
books and pamphlets produced in the 
USSR, listed by major fields of human 
endeavor. While Slovenska bibliografija 
covers a much smaller subject area, it 
includes not only monographs but also 
periodicals and serials, and lists all books 
and articles on Slovenia. Volume 1x for 
the year 1955 was received recently. A 
second edition of a selective bibliogra- 
phy of Yugoslav periodicals has ap- 
peared in English. A research project 
of the Free Europe Committee issued 
its third volume in the series on Legal 
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resources and. bibliography of Czecho- 
slovakia. A bibliography of medical dis- 
sertations accepted at the university of 
Vilnius during the period 1793-1842 is 
now available under the title Medicinos 
daktarų disertacijos apgintos arba pri- 
pazintos Vilniaus Universitete, Poloni- 
ca vetera upsaliensia, edited by J. Try- 
pućko, lists all printed matter in Polish 
and about Poland (xv-xviii) preserved 
at the University of Uppsala. Bibliogra- 
fia Warszawy published by Ossolineum 
Institute has over ten thousand entries 
pertaining to the capital of Poland, 
while a selective bibliography about 
that country’s north-eastern provinces 
is contained in Z dziejów Warmii i Ma- 
zur. The highlight of bibliographic 
achievement in the Slavic field is to be 
attributed this time to an Italian scholar, 
Arturo Cronia, who completed and pub- 
lished a detailed and comprehensive 
summary of the past millenium: La 
conoscenza del mondo slavo in Italia. 
No other non-Slavic country can claim 
a more up-to-date and a more inclusive 
bibliographical essay. A related subject 
was covered recently in this country by 
J. Ornstein in his very useful volume, 
Slavic and East European Studies: Their 
Development and Status in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


LINcUuISTICS 


The following new texts were added 
to our collection: Lietuviy kalbos gra- 
matika by J. Žiugžda (phonetics, mor- 
phology, syntax); Grammatik der tsche- 
chischen Sprache by Bauernoeppel 
and Fritsch; Gramatyka historyczna 
jezyka czeskiego (phonetics and dia- 
lectology) by T. Lehr-Spławiński and 
Z. Stieber; Serbo-kroatisch by E. Kan- 
duth-Oštrić; Russian syntax by F. Borras 
and R. Christian; and Sovremennyi 
russki literaturnyl yazyk (syntax) by A. 
Gvozdev; Simplified Russian grammar 
by M. Fayer and A. Pressman, and 
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Dzieje języka ukraińskiego w zarysie 
edited by T. Lehr-Spławiński. 

Our exchange program can be cred- 
ited for the completion of our set of 
the Příruční slovník jazyka českého. 
The 8-volume set comprises almost 
eleven thousand pages, and a quarter of 
a million entries. The decision to com- 
pile a comprehensive dictionary of lit- 

Czech was taken by the Czech 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1905, 
the first volume appearing in 1935. A 
comparable Russian publication reached 
the volume comprising the letter “O,” 
and the monumental dictionary of Ser- 
bo-Croatian entered its 80th year of 
publication with volume 17, covering 
the latter part of letter “S.” The reprint 
of the still valid and unsurpassed Ma- 
terialy dlya slovarya drevnerusskovo 
yazyka by I. Sreznevski is now complete 
in three large volumes. Terminological 
dictionaries continue to multiply pro- 
viding media for exchange of special- 
ized data: V. Telberg, Russian-English 
dictionary of nautical terms; Mathemat- 
ical dictionary (English, German, Rus- 
sian); D. Závada and I. Poldauf, Czech- 
English commercial dictionary; I. Re- 
zanka, A concise English-Czech dic- 
tionary of nuclear physics and nuclear 
engineering; A. Jovanović, Francusko- 
srpskohrvatski rečnik privrednih, ko- 
mercijalnih, finansiskih, političkih i pra- 
vnih izraza. Among the dialectological 
contributions the vocabulary of the Pol- 
ish-Czech borderland in Silesia was in- 
cluded in the work of B. Téma, Mluva 
hutníkü na Bohuminsku a Karvinsku. 


LITERATURE 


We are hopeful that in the not too 
distant future we shall be able to list in 
a separate catalog our own collection of 
first editions, thus supplementing the 
Kilgour collection of Russian literature, 
1750-1920, recently received from Har- 
vard University. Among American Slav- 


FRONT MATTER 


ists R. Mathewson has published The 
Posttive Hero in Russian Literature, and. 
E. Simmons, Russian Fiction and Soviet 
Ideology. From Russia we received 
Rasskazy russkikh sovetskikh pisatelel 
in three volumes, and the third issue of 
“XVII vek,” a collection of essays deal- 
ing especially with Russian literature 
of the eighteenth century. An overall 
view of Polish literature since the first 
World War is given in R. Matuszewski's 
Literatura polska w latach 1918-55. 
Polish fairy tale is the subject of Anto- 
logia bajki polskiej compiled by B. 
Hertz. J. Kramoris offers to English 
readers a Chronological Outline of Slo- 
vak Literature and History. 

Collected works received include: 
Sobraniye sochinenii of Mikhail Lomo- 
nosov, Nikolay Chernyshevski, and Mak- 
sim Gorki, the last in 30 volumes being 
more inclusive than any previous edi- 
tion (1923-27, 1928-30, 1933-34, 1939- 
49); Dziela of L. icki, W. Siero- 
szewski, K. I. Gałczyński, S. Wyspiań- 
ski; Poezje zebrane of K. Wierzyński; 
Dzieła wybrane of J. Kasprowicz, J. 
Parandowski; Wybór pism of G. Morci- 
nek. Ukrainian literature is represented 
this time by Tvory of I. Franko 
published in New York in 20 vol- 
umes; Czech literature by Spisy of 
J. Tyl and works of J. Vrchlický. 
Finally the Slovenian literature section 
was enriched by Zbrano delo of B. 
Kidrič. In view of current literary pro- 
duction, the Slavonic Division is at- 
tempting to simplify both accessibility 
to and preparation of voluminous au- 
thors by placing emphasis on collected 
works. 


History 


The Polish Academy of Sciences re- 
sumed publication of Bibliografia histo- 
rii polskiej, brought to the year 1815 by 
L. Finkel. The first volume of the new 
series entitled Bibliografia historii Pol- 
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ski XIX wieku covers the period 1815- 
31. The same institution has now pub- 
lished, under the editorship of S. Kie- 
niewicz and W. Kula, the second part 
(in 2 volumes) of a fundamental history 
of Poland, revised and adapted. In Rus- 
sia appeared the third volume of Istori- 
ya Pol'shi (1917-44) sponsored by the 
Soviet Academy. Among monographic 
Polish publications are to be mentioned: 
Banderia Prutenorum, an album of col- 
ored reproductions of Teutonic banners 
won by the Polish and Lithuanian troops 
at Grunwald; Rok 1846 w Galicji, a prel- 
ude to the Spring of Nations; Dzieje 
ruchu socjalistycznego w zaborze ro- 
syjskim by F. Perl; and Socjaldemo- 
kracja Królestwa Polskiego i Litwy. 

The third volume of Slovenska kul- 
turnopolitična in slovstvena zgodovina 
by I. Prijatelj covers the history of 
Slovenia in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, while the follow- 
ing two works attempt a shorter 
summary of their respective nations: 
Dějiny národa českého by Z. Nejedlý 
and Latvju tautas vesture by P. Dreima- 
nis. History of Česká radikalní demo- 
kracie is presented by K. Kosík. A new 
and valuable contribution of the Ost- 
europa Institut in Munich is the work of 
I. Mirchuk: Geschichte der ukrainischen 
Kultur. J. Perényi concentrates on one 
of the westernmost Ukrainian groups in 
his Iz istorii zakarpatskikh Ukraintzev. 
A much needed Soviet bibliographical 
project, Istoriya SSSR, ukazatel’ sovet- 
skot literatury 1917-52, was brought up 
to 1917 with the publication of part 
two. The Soviet National Archives are 
proceeding with the publication of doc- 
uments pertaining to Vosstaniye Deka- 
bristov. 

The following are recent accessions 
in specialized fields of history. History 
of philosophy: the second volume of 
Istoriya ofii (first half of the XIX 
century) and the fifth edition of Histo- 
ria filozofá by W. Tatarkiewicz. History 
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of religion: Rekopisy Braci Czeskich; 
Der Metropolit-Leben und. Wirken des 
grossen Foerderers der Kircheunion 
Graf Andreas Scheptyzkyj by G. Pro- 
koptschuk. Military history: L. Shan- 
kovs'kyl-Ukrayins'ka armiya о borot'bi 
za derzhavnist', and 1 dywizja pancerna 
w walce. History of music: I. Belza 
Istoriya pol'skoí muzykal/not kultury 
(volume 2). History of the book: Z. 
Tobolka — Kniha, její vznik, vývoj a 
rozbor. 


STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS 


The all-time Polish bestseller Mały 
rocznik statystyczny has appeared in a 
new 1959 edition. Among interesting 
figures, book production in Poland for 
1958 shows 6,142 new titles printed in 
87 million copies. M. Ptukha completed 
the first volume of his Ocherki po istorii 
statistiki o SSSR. M. Mirković covers 
the entire Ekonomska historija Jugosla- 
vije, while J. Kozan restricts himself to 
Přehledné dějiny československého hor- 
nictvt. 

Although in Eastern Europe the needs 
of philatelic addicts has not yet become 
the main concern of postmasters, the 
catalogs listed here will be welcomed 
by philatelists: Ilustrowany katalog 
znaczków polskich 1860-1956, and the 
fifth edition of Katalog maraka Jugo- 
slovenskih zemalja. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


We are happy to report that, after a 
long interval, better and more up-to- 
date guide-books have begun to be avail- 
able for the complex needs of the tour- 
ist or the simpler ones of the scholar. 
Examples are Moskva, sputnik turista, 
by A. Volodin (the relation to the orbital 
sputnik being purely linguistic), Smo- 
lensk-spravochnik-putevoditel’, Sovet- 
skoye Zakarpat'ye, spravochnik, and 
Vilnius-taryby Lietuvos sostiné, by J. 
Jurgins. The Polish books emphasize 
rather the beauty of Polish cities and 
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countryside, and are printed and illus- 
trated in a highly attractive manner. We 
were able to obtain: Kraków, cztery 
pory roku, by J. Banach; and Stare mi- 
asto w Warszawie-odbudowa, Toruń, 
by T. Petrykowski. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


We have this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge with gratitude a gift of Bulgarian 
and Serbian manuscripts, presented by 
Mr and Mrs Sidney Homer. Probably 
the most important among the items re- 
ceived is the complete autograph copy 
of Ivan Aleksandr — a fourteenth cen- 
tury novel by the greatest Bulgarian 
classical author, Ivan Vazov. Other Bul- 
garian writers represented in that col- 
lection are Anton Strashimirov and Kiril 
Khristov. The Serbian manuscripts are 
those of Čedomilj Mijatović, statesman 
and historian, with notes by the greatest 
Serbian literary critic, Ljubomir Nedié, 
and an essay on literary taste by Profes- 
sor Bogdan Popović. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The Czechoslovak Academy of Arts 
and Sciences has compiled a directory 
to historical monuments and art sights 
in Bohemia entitled Umélecké památky 
Cech; another Czech publication cen- 
ters on Hrady a zámky in Bohemia and 
Moravia. Among Polish works are to be 
mentioned: Mural art in Poland, Polska 
rzeźba współczesna, and Współcześni 
malarze polscy. Méstrovié, sculptor and 
patriot is the title of a new biography of 
the great Yugoslav artist. From Moscow 
came the guide Khudozhestvennyye 
muzei Moskvy, and from Warsaw Zbio- 
ry sztuki Tarnowskich w Dzikowie by 
K. Grottowa. 

Folk art in Lithuania is illustrated in 
the book Lietuvių liaudies menad, and 
L'udové umenie na Slovensku in a work 
by F. Kalesný. In Russia an annual pub- 
lication Russki folklor began in 1956 
and three issues have been received. 
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“Broken Music” Made Whole Again* 


By бүрмЕү BECK 
Music Division 


А 


Panpanus: What music is this? 

SERVANT: It is music in parts.... 

PANDARUS: ... Fair prince, here is good broken music. 

Panis: You have broke it, cousin, and, by my life, you shall make 


it whole again: you shall piece it out with a plece of your 
performance. Nell, he is full of harmony. 


— SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ТЇЇ. i. 


ROKEN MUSIC, as everyone familiar with Elizabethan musical cant 

knows, had reference to a piece performed by two or more instruments 
of different kinds, that is, by a “broken consort” as opposed to a “whole” 
consort of all recorders, all viols, etc. The acoustical effect of mixing and con- 
trasting instrumental timbres is briefly discussed by Francis Bacon in his 
Sylva Sylvarum, written about 1625: 


All concords and discords of music are no doubt, sympathies and antip- 
athies of sounds. And so, (likewise) in that Music which we call broken 
Music or Consort Musick; ! some Consorts are sweeter than others; (A 
Thing not sufficiently yet observed); As the Irish Harp, and Base Viole 
agree well, &c. But the Virginalls and the Lute; or the Welsh Harp and 
the Irish Harp; or the Voice and Pipes alone, agree not so well. But for 
the Melioration of Musick there is yet much left (in this point of Exquisit 
Consorts) to try and enquire. 


* This essay is Mr Beck's abridgement of a part of his Introduction to the Library’s newest publi- 
cation, The First Book of Consort Lessons Collected by Thomas Morley 1599-1611, reconstructed 
and edited with an Introduction and Critical Notes by Sydney Beck, with a Foreword by Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith (The New York Public Library 1959, published for the Library by C. F. Peters 
Corp., 878 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y.). 

1 In Shakespeare's day "Consort Musick,” “Consorte of Musique,” or "Sweet Consort" meant 
a broken consort, but with the growing popularity of the fantasia for viols in the early 17th 
century, these terms had always to be аа Bacon clings to the older usage here. 


[487] 
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The art of instrumentation, to be sure, was still in its infancy; but Bacon’s 
concern over the lack of awareness that “some Consorts are sweeter than 
others” is hardly to be taken seriously in light of the consort music published 
in his day. Obviously Bacon failed to take cognizance of a significant develop- 
ment in the English musical scene which this music reflects: the establishment 
for the first time of a carefully and consciously organized sonority of mixed 
instruments — а development dating back at least a half century before 
Bacon’s “experiments” in acoustics, and one intimately related to dramatic 
performance. 

Some fascinating evidence of the early use of broken music comes from 
published tracts describing the entertainments prepared for Queen Eliza- 
beth during her Progresses in the years 1575, 1578, and 1591. These eye- 
witness accounts have much to say concerning the music, poetry, and dance 
which played an important part in the elaborate festivities. Each main event, 
whether pageant, masque, or other “device,” invariably included “a consort of 
Musick” identified as a group of six mixed instruments sounding from an 
invisible source. Robert Laneham’s letter dealing with the Queen’s visit to 
the Earl of Leicester at Kenilworth, in 1575, contains a rapturous passage on 
the exquisiteness of the broken consort: 


Heerwith Arion . . . beegan a delectabl ditty of a song well adapted to a 
melodious noiz; compounded of six severall instruments, al coovert, cast- 
ing soound from the dolphin’s belly within; Arion the seaventh, sitting 
thus singing . . . without . . . ; the song by a skilful artist into hiz parts so 
sweetlie sorted; each part in hiz instrument so clean and sharpely 
toouched; every instrument agayn in hiz kind so excellently tunabl; . . . 
the hole armony conveyed in tyme, tune, and pe aes thus incomparably 
melodious; . .. with what sharpnes of conceyt, with what lyvely delighte, 
this moought pears into the heerers harts.? 


Bernard Garter, reporting on the Progress to the city of Norwich in 1578 says: 


Herewith she [the Queen] passed under the gate . . . and the musitions 
within the gate, upon their softe instruments, used broken musick . . . . 
The nexte night . . . entred a consorte of musicke; viz. sixe musitians . . . 


playing very cunningly. 


And Thomas Churchyard, responsible for preparing a pageant for this same 
visit, describes a covered excavation near "the brimme of the river," from 


2 A Letter: Whearin, part of the Entertainment, untoo the Queenz Maiesty, at Killingworth 
Castl, in Warwik Sheer, in this Soomerz Progress, 1575, iz signified from a freend officer attendant 
in the Coourt, unto hiz freend a Citizen, and Merchaunt of London |і. e. Humphrey Martin]. In 
John Nichols, The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth (London 1823) x 420. 
— See also, for the next citations, Nichols п 138, 149, 159, 199, 200; m 109, 119. 
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which emerged twelve water-nymphs: “and in the same caue was a noble 
noyse of musicke of al kind of instruments, seuerally to be sounded and played 
upon; and at one time they shoulde be sounded togither, that mighte serue 
for a consorte of broken musicke.” This consort, he says, “had bin a noble 
hearing; and the more melodious for the varietie thereof and bycause it 
should come secretely and strangely out of the earth.” The printed record 
of the Earl of Hartford’s entertainment for her Majesty at Elvetham in 1591 
relates that: “After supper was ended hir Majestie graciously admitted into 
her presence a notable consort of six Musitions . . . Their Musicke highly 
pleased her, that in grace and favour thereof, she gave a new name unto one 
of their Pavans, made long since by Maister Morley, then organist of Paule’s 
Church.” The precise instrumentation comes to light in another part of this 
account which deals with the fantasy of Aureole and Auberon. After a speech 
to her Majesty: 


the Fairy Queene and her maides daunced about the Garden, singing a 
Song of sixe parts, with the musicke of an exquisite consort; wherein was 
the lute, pandora, base violl, citterne, treble viol and flute? . . . This 
spectacle and musicke so delighted her Majestie, that shee commanded 
to heere it sung and to be daunced three times over and called for divers 
Lords and Ladies to behold it. 


From these and other colorful accounts of the royal Progresses it can 
be seen that the "notable consort of six Musitions" had become a fa- 
vored instrumental group for the pageantry and pleasure of the nobility at 
least two decades before any of this music appeared in print for popular 
consumption. 

Thomas Morley’s compilation The First Booke of Consort Lessons * made 
by divers exquisite Authors, for six Instruments to play together . . . pub- 
lished in 1599, calls for exactly the same broken consort as the one the 
Earl of Hartford assembled for the Queen's entertainment. A good many 
of the 23 eonsort settings in this anthology may have been known for some 
time, but evidently only in limited circles. While Morley's publication 
has often been cited as one of the earliest examples of music for a prescribed 
instrumentation, it has also attracted the attention of Shakespeare scholars, 


8 The cittern and pandora, the less familiar members of this consort, were flat-backed instru- 
ments of the guitar family, wire-strung in unison pairs. The pandora, the larger of the two, was 
scallop-shaped; the cittern, pear-shaped, was the ukelele of the time. Both were gently plucked 
with the bare fingers to avoid “harsh and unpleasant” sounds. Here they serve as bass and alto 
to the treble lute. 


4 “Lessons” was then generally synonymous with the modern term “pieces.” 
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particularly as one of two contemporary sources of the tune associated with 
the “O Mistresse mine" verses in Twelfth Night,® a circumstance which has 
given rise to controversy over a possible collaboration between Shakespeare 
and Morley. Yet in spite of the acknowledged importance of the col- 
lection, few writers have been aware of the true nature of its contents, for 
the simple reason that no complete set of the part-books has survived, and 
those available have not been sufficient to give a reliable impression of the 
scoring. 

Through the discovery and close scrutiny of manuscript materials related to 
the extant part-books, a plausible reconstruction of the missing links in the 
Lessons has been made possible. The completion of the score and an inquiry 
into the conditions that produced Morley’s anthology now enable us to place 
it in proper perspective and to draw certain conclusions concerning this little- 
known phase of musical and dramatic history. It can be shown (1) that such 
consort pieces derive from an extensive and already highly developed litera- 
ture for these instruments; (2) that in its formative stages this music was 
bound up with the English drama as it evolved from the early court plays to 
the great comedies and tragedies of the Shakespearean theatre; (3) that at 
best, it represents the extraordinary amalgam of an incipient art of orchestra- 
tion and a mature technique of embellishment, both hitherto unsuspected in 
the ensemble music of Renaissance England. 

From the contents of Morley’s collection it is evident that the six-part scor- 
ing could be adapted to virtually every one of the favorite forms of Eliza- 
bethan music-making: popular tunes, marches, folk and courtly dances, Кеу- 
board pieces, a traditional ground, a lute air, a five-part Italian madrigal, a 
three-part canzonet, etc. The full potentialities of the instrumentation, how- 
ever, are best demonstrated in five of the more elaborate settings, which 
appear to be original compositions written expressly for this remarkably 
versatile combination of mixed instruments: De la Tromba Pavin, Allisons 
Knell, Go from my window, The Batchelars Delight, and Responce Pavin." 
By including these stylized and more or less involved experimental pieces 
together with a variety of conventional settings, the compiler, we may sup- 
pose, sought to satisfy many tastes and abilities especially among the growing 


5 See Sydney Beck, "The Case of ‘O Mistresse mine,” and Vincent Duckles, "New Light on 
“О Mistresse mine, ” Renaissance News v1 2 (Summer 1953) 19; уп З (Autumn 1954) 98. 

8 See Ernest Brennecke, “Shakespeare’s Collaboration with Morley,” followed by John L. Moore, 
“A Reply and a Symposium,” and a “Postscript” by Brennecke, PMLA xrv (1939) 189, 149, 152. 
7 The “divers exquisite Authors” responsible for the settings in Morley’s collection are not 
named. But internal evidence and ascriptions in manuscript copies make it possible to identify 
these original compositions as the work of Richard Allison. 
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ranks of middle class amateur instrumentalists. In other words, this music 
was designed to appeal to as wide a playing and listening public as possible 
even though the professional musician, as Morley reveals in his Dedication, 
was expected to play no small part in its performance. 

In his address to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, Morley recom- 
mends his Lessons to the “careful and skilful handling” of the City Waits, 
whom he apparently regarded as the ideal interpreters of the consort music. 
From the wording of the text it is clear that he had in mind their excellence 
and skill in improvisation. London’s Waits were undoubtedly highly trained 
instrumentalists since they were considered among the best in England, some 
of their number later joining the King’s Musick. This type of consort piece 
must have made up a large part of their repertoire. The Dedication further 
reveals that the London Waits were “retained” and “maintained” to “adorne 
the Mayor’s favors, Feasts and solemne meetings,” though other documents 
show that their allegiance was divided between civic duties and private 
engagements, chiefly at the patrician houses and the public theatres, where 
they were in great demand. The City musicians were, of course, also subject 
to call for court entertainments. Because broken music had become identified 
in certain quarters with the “idle pastimes” of the playhouses, and in view of 
the outspoken puritanical attitude of the Lord Mayor and Common Council 
toward anything associated with such entertainment, it is quite understand- 
able that Morley as compiler and publisher should have considered it politic 
to flatter the City Fathers. Their approval and acceptance would go far 
toward influencing like-minded individuals both in London and in the prov- 
inces, who might hear the music expertly performed at official functions and 
thus become prospective subscribers. 

Evidently Morley’s astute business sense served him well, for a decade 
later Philip Rosseter, court lutenist and a Master of the Children of the 
Queen’s Revels, published a companion set of 25 pieces prefaced by a note 
To the Reader beginning: “The good successe and francke entertainment 
which the late imprinted Set of Consort bookes generally receiued have 
giuen mee incouragement to second them with these my gatherings... .” 
In 1611, about eight years after his death, Morley’s Lessons were reprinted, 
“corrected and inlarged” with two new pieces added to the original 23 of the 
first edition. Three years later Sir William Leighton brought forth The Teares, 
or Lamentacions of a Sorrowfull Soule, including among its 54 metrical 
psalms and hymns 17 “consort songs,” the vocal parts of which are supported 
by the now standard six instruments of the broken consort. Many of the finest 
composers of the day are represented. 
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The publication of three collections of broken music, one of them in two 
editions, within a period of fifteen years, is evidence of the continued interest 
this unusual instrumental combination held for music-lovers. When it is 
considered that only a limited number of volumes of instrumental music was 
being published in England at this time — the great body of fantasies and 
in nomines composed especially for viols, for example, still remains in manu- 
script — and that most of them were meant for a variety of optional en- 
sembles, the special appeal of these anthologies becomes all the more mean- 
ingful. Here was, obviously, music of calculated effect originally devised not 
so much for the pleasure of the participants in private chamber music as for 
the delight and entertainment of a larger audience. 





The designation of a particular combination of mixed instruments to play 
together as an organized sonority was a departure from Renaissance practise 
and of great importance in the evolution of the modern orchestra. Nowhere 
on the Continent was there anything to parallel the English consort until 
well into the seventeenth century. Italian experiments in the orderly and 
purposeful combination of instruments were carried out almost entirely in the 
spirit of improvisation in accordance with the aesthetic, physical, and prac- 
tical conditions of each performance. Giovanni Gabrieli prescribed the in- 
strumentation for some of his Canzoni published in Venice two years before 
Morley’s Lessons; yet even if Gabrieli’s scoring is to be taken literally as fixed 
and unalterable, it is obvious from the music itself that no attempt was made 
to exploit the individual parts in terms of the peculiar nature and technical 
possibilities of each instrument, singly or in combination; hence there was 
no compelling need to adhere to the printed directions. It was not unusual 
in Italy for composers in their published works to call for certain instruments, 
yet to allow and even advise performers to make substitutions or additions 
for the sake of enhancing the color and effect. Often the choice of timbres 
was a matter of complete indifference so long as euphony and a rich sonority 
were achieved. Even Monteverdi's Orfeo, frequently referred to as the first 
serious attempt at “orchestration” (by virtue of the fact that instruments 
used at its premiére in Mantua, 1607, are listed at the head of the score pub- 
lished two years later), can hardly be considered an example of precise and 
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artful instrumentation.’ There are numerous albeit sporadic directions for 
the use of instruments, throughout the work. Undoubtedly Monteverdi exer- 
cised discrimination in their choice, in the psychological sense of the later 
music-drama, and he may also have had some organizational plan in mind. 
However, since the instruments are not always assigned to specific parts, one 
is sometimes in the realm of pure conjecture. In essence the scoring of Orfeo 
marks little conscious advance beyond the heterogeneous assemblages of 
the musico-dramatic intermedi which prevailed throughout the sixteenth 
century. 

The English consort with its prescribed and carefully devised instrumenta- 
tion was clearly an isolated development. How then did it come about? A 
plausible explanation is that it had its beginnings in the musical accompani- 
ment to the stage jigg, a form of entertainment, deriving from the song and 
dance acts of traditional folk festivals, introduced into the playhouses (рег- 
haps in the late 1560s) for comic relief. The idea of using an instrumental 
group to accompany the "singing daunce" or “daunsing song,” the core of the 
dramatic jigg, was borrowed from the stage song and dumb-show music 
of the early court plays. ( Norton and Sackville’s Gorboduc, produced by the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple at Whitehall in 1562, includes directions for 
a different instrumental group to play for the pantomime before each act.) 
The ultimate shape of the consort, however, evolved out of the special con- 
ditions of performance in the inn-yard playing places, later carried over into 
the public theatres. 

An ideal vehicle for the jigg-monger proved to be the popular broadside 
ballad. Admirably suited to dialogue and action, its simple narrative supplied 
material for histrionic improvisations of the clown or jester. Though the antics 
and merry-making of the clown held the attention of the spectators, it would 
seem almost inevitable that his colleagues, providing the instrumental ac- 
companiment, should enter into the spirit of the entertainment by engaging 
in some musical improvisation, especially since the constant repetition of a 
single tune was a challenging limitation in the early days of the jigg.® The 
logical instrument to take the lead was the lute, most expressive and most 


8 In connection with this popular “prejudice” d the beginnings of orchestration, Dr 
Curt Sachs points out that Orfeo "inb punted not before the performance as a binding рг 

tion but after it, as a mere souvenir for the guests, which reminded them of how d 
the conductor, changed ‘his instruments to suit the different emotions ressed,' as so many 
before him had done. Accordingly the instruments were indicated in the past tense." The 
Commonwealth of Art (New York 1946) 267. 


® In the later professional jigg, when more actors participated, changes of tune (as many as four 
or five eventually), meter, or stanzaic and dance form supplied much of the variety left at first 
to the musical accompaniment. 
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apt at variation and embellishment; other instruments could carry the 
tune and supply the “ground” or appropriate harmonic and rhythmic 


support. 
Directions for the use of a “doleful & straunge noyse of violles, Cythren, 
Bandurion and such like . . . [to] sounde for the dumme show” before the 


first act of George Gascoigne's Jocasta (performed at Grayes Inn in 1566) 
offer a glimpse into the evolutionary process. It may be assumed from this 
assortment of instruments that the actor-musicians, even as early as the 1560s, 
had become aware of the need for some way of increasing the sonority of the 
playhouse consort for outdoor performance. That is to say, the resonance of 
the soft-spoken viols was enhanced by the presence of the wire-strung cittern 
and pandora (bandurion). The principle of sympathetic vibrations as ob- 
served in the response of metal strings to bowed gut strings, long known in the 
Near East, may thus have been applied in England to groups of instruments 
playing together before it was adapted to an individual instrument, such as 
the lyra viol. Furthermore, it is possible that the pandora, said to have been 
invented in 1562, came into being for the very purpose of providing a 
strong bass instrument for outdoor consort use. Whether the metal strings 
vibrated in sympathy with the bowed strings on a viol or were struck on a 
cittern or pandora in close proximity to the bowed instruments, the end result, 
a fuller and richer sound, was the same. 

Yet if the combination of wire- and gut-strung instruments were to supply 
an effective harmonic background for the jigg's music, it would have to be 
discreetly scored so that the running figurations of the lute could be clearly 
heard against the singing part. A texture of this kind is indicated in the con- 
sort arrangements of numerous ballad tunes such as Greensleeves, Calinoe, 
and Sellenger’s Round which are found in an incomplete set of manuscript 
part-books for lute, "treble violan," recorder, cittern, and bass viol in the 
Cambridge University Library. The lute variations in some of these settings 
grow progressively more complex; one can imagine this music also as a suit- 
able accompaniment for the dancing and miming that must occasionally have 
been introduced to relieve the singer of the ballad verses. The manuscripts 
suggest further possibilities for jigg use in the many patterns employed for 
the repeated strains. Variety of form, together with the rich combination of 
instrumental timbres and delicate lacework of the lute variations, would have 
made the instrumental accompaniment to the jigg as resourceful and versatile 
as the stage business itself. 

The effectiveness and popularity of the jigg and consort, as performed 
by the public players, are attested by accounts of English troupes travelling 
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abroad, beginning in the 1580s. These itinerants made instrumental music 
and tumbling a special feature of their entertainment. Danish court records 
of 1586 list William Kemp and five others of the Earl of Leicester’s men, some 
of whom were later prominent members of Shakespeare’s company, simply 
as “Instrumentister och Springere.” Such groups, exploiting an extensive rep- 
ertoire of English folk song and dance, were for a time in even greater demand 
as musicians than as actors. In fact, their attractive tunes and their manner of 
performing them left an indelible mark for half a century or more on the 
literary and musical consciousness of the countries they visited. Numerous 
vocal and instrumental collections were published in Holland and Germany 
for use by amateur musicians from about 1590 to as late as 1654. 

The German theorist and composer, Michael Praetorius, one of the keenest 
and most articulate writers on the music of his day, provides some informa- 
tion concerning the nature of the itinerant English consorts, which he men- 
tions three times in the third volume of his Syntagma Musicum [1619]. He 
leaves little doubt that they included the familiar combination of instruments 
established in the popular English theatres: the plucked strings (Lauten- 
Chor), the bass and treble viols, and invariably a “flute or recorder.” When 
he enthusiastically describes the novel and extraordinary effect of such a con- 
sort, he is in all probability speaking from first-hand experience. No records 
exist of his having travelled to England, but he could have heard the jiggs 
and plays of the visiting English comedians both as a young man at Liine- 
burg, and later at the court of the drama-minded Heinrich Julius, Duke of 
Brunswick, where from 1604 he served as Kapellmeister, organist, and sec- 
retary. It was at the same court that an English troupe headed by Thomas 
Sackville was in residence for over twenty years. This company of actor- 
musicians, like many of their colleagues, made frequent visits to other cities. 
As jester, under the stage name of Johann Bousset, and “princely servant at 
Wolfenbüttel" Sackville took his troupe to Nuremberg, Strasbourg, Augs- 
burg, and elsewhere in Germany. There is a record of the appearance at 
Frankfurt in 1593 of “Robert Brown, Thomas Sackweit [Sackville], Johann 
Bradenstreit [Bradstreet] und Consorten” playing in scriptural dramas. In 
1597 “Thomas Sackfeit und Consorten” performed at Augsburg, and again 
“Thomas Sackville (Johann Bousset genannt) Johann Breitenstrasse und 
Jacob Biel” appeared at the Frankfurt fair. These men may have been part of 
the group that two years later played at Hildesheim near Wolfenbiittel and 
at Miinster, where they performed five comedies on successive days and enter- 
tained with music and dancing at the beginning and end of their plays, using 
"Luthen, Zittern, Fiolen, Pipen und dergleichen" for their consort. 
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Further testimony to the flourishing of consort music in the theatre 
comes from its critics. As the “country jigg” along with its “barbarous” musical 
accompaniment developed into one of the chief attractions in the English 
playhouses, in the hands of such sympathetic clowns as Richard Tarleton 
and William Kemp, it did not escape Puritan moralising. Stephen Gosson’s 
extravagant objection to the “lewd” songs and dances heard on the London 
stage in the 1570s was directed also against the “straunge consortes of melody, 
to tickle the eare” which brought the “cunning of musicians and their “new 
founde instruments . . . into publique Theaters, to please wantons.” He con- 
tinued the attack later in another work: "As the Divell hath brought in all 
that Poetrie can sing so hath hee sought out every straine that musicke is 
able to pipe, and draw all kind of instruments into that Compasse, simple 
and mixte . . . ." Gosson's criticism evoked а quick response from Thomas 
Lodge, who vigorously defended "our pleasant consortes" and "the mixture 
of Musike [which] maketh a better concent”: “I wish you to accompt wel of 
this heauenly consent which is ful of perfection proceding from aboue, draw- 
ing his original from the motion of the stars, from the agreement of the 
_ planets, from the whisteling winds, and from al those celestial circles, where 
is either perfit agreement, or any Symphonia.” 1° 

The ancient philosophical concept of the universe as harmony and ordered 
rhythm and of musical instruments reflecting this harmony in man, was never 
more deeply rooted than in Elizabethan days.'! William Drummond in “On 
the Book,” for instance, likens the whole of creation to a lute, the Queen of 
Renaissance instruments, its body representing the heavens and the strings 
the elements. But the imagery could also encompass a variety of instruments, 
plucked, bowed and blown, sounding together in "sweet" concord, the mix- 
ture and blend of strings and wind expressing the "whole man" in his relation 
to the world around him. When George Herbert was aroused by the crumb- 
ling of the established order, he voiced his concern in the following words 
(in "Doomsday"): 

Man is out of order hurl'd 
Parcel’d out to all the world. 


Lord, 'Thy broken consort raise 
And the music shall be praise. 


The broken consort, an aggregate of individual sounds, was thus frequently 
alluded to as “a heavenly noyse" or a “celestial harmony." So much was this 


10 See Gosson's Schoole of Abuse (1579) and Plates Confuted (1582) and Lodge's Reply 
(1580). 

11 See Gretchen L. Finney, "World of Instruments,” ELH: A Journal of English Literary History 
(1953) 105. 
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conception a part of the consciousness of the time that Thomas Churchyard 
could vaguely entitle the verses in his Praise of Poetrie (1594) “A Musicall 
Consort of Heavenly Harmonie, compounded out of many parts of Musick, 
called Churchyard’s Charitie.” 

The symbolic nature of broken music was reflected in actual performance 
by rendering the musicians invisible to the audience. “Unseen music,” as re- 
corded in the Queen’s Progresses, was a necessary part of pageant and play. 
In the open-air public theatres, most authorities today agree, the con- 
certed instruments were usually heard from behind a thin curtain in the music 
gallery situated in the tiring house above and overlooking the stage; their 
presence among the actors or elsewhere in the theatre, for purposes of real- 
ism, was the exception rather than the rule. Lodge’s phrase, “proceding 
from aboue,” is therefore not simply metaphorical. 

Though the more extreme puritans like Gosson, John Northbrooke, and 
Philip Stubbs shared the belief in the idea of a celestial harmony or a “music 
of the spheres,” they would not admit of a man-made music. The “specula- 
tive” became a formidable weapon to them in their campaign against the 
cultivation of music for its own sake. “Pythagoras,” says Gosson, “condemns 
them for fooles that judge musicke by sounde and eare.” So did Elizabethans 
perpetuate the myth of the Pythagorean cosmic lyre (or heptachord, repre- 
senting the seven planets) whose music few could hear. 





Those who were shaping the new drama were keenly aware of the signifi- 
cant place of a man-made music in the development of their art beyond its 
normal role as entertainment, and as a practical means of furthering the 
action. They made increasing use of it, often weaving it into the text of their 
plays, for creating illusion as well as for heightening the emotional content 
of a scene. The organized instrumentation of the consort proved versatile 
enough to satisfy most of the players’ requirements, both for inter-act and 
incidental music. Moreover, it had sufficient carrying power, even when 
“hidden,” to be effectually projected over the hum of conversation and move- 
ment of a large and motley audience, spread out in the galleries and un- 
covered central yard. “Soft music” of a less well-defined character, emanating 
from a point which was far removed from the actors’ voices, would have 
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created an acoustical problem. The jigg’s music, already a traditional and 
favorite part of the theatre’s presentation, thus became a valuable resource 
for both actor and dramatist. 

It was, however, not until the major musical activities were turned over 
to professional musicians that the playhouse consort came into regular use 
as the standard “house band” and that the technically more advanced settings 
were introduced. By this time acting had become a specialized art, and we 
must assume that the musicians in the permanent acting companies could 
only occasionally participate in making their own music. Yet they cannot 
entirely have given up instrumental performance even after the turn of the 
century, for we find the very instruments of the broken consort still cher- 
ished among the possessions of actors and acting companies. In his will, 
dated May 4, 1605, Augustine Phillips of the King’s Company leaves his bass 
viol to Samuel Gilburney, his “late apprentice,” and his lute, cittern, and 
pandora to James Sands, apprenticed to him at the time the document was 
drawn. Henslowe’s inventory in 1598 of the properties belonging to the 
Lord Admiral’s Company of the Rose Playhouse lists among the instru- 
ments a treble viol, a bass viol, a pandora, and a cittern. And the actor, 
producer, and musician Edward Alleyn two decades later bequeaths to 
the Dulwich School, which he founded, a lute, a pandora, a cittern, and six 
viols. 

How many of the settings in Morley’s collection actually formed part of 
the repertoire heard in public and private theatres can only be surmised. 
Stage directions for particular music to be played on specific instruments 
are virtually non-existent. Only when the title of a song or instrumental piece 
happens to have been written into the text of a play do we have anything 
like a specification of the music; its choice and form were otherwise left to 
the actor-management or to the performers themselves. Yet there is little 
reason to question the appropriateness for stage use of such settings as 
Lachrimae Pavin and Balowe (both of which figure prominently in the text 
of Beaumont and Fletchers’ Knight of the Burning Pestle) and O Mistresse 
mine, Mounsiers Almaine, La Coranto, Lauolto, The Lord Souches Maske, 
My Lord of Oxenfords Maske, and The Frog Galliard. They are good theatre 
tunes and representative of scoring for the consort instruments as practised 
by the best professional musicians. Even the more elaborate of the Morley 
pieces could have had a place under certain conditions. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that such settings were played by the boy actors of the Chapel Royal, 
although in the hands of adult performers they may have furnished excellent 
diversion before and after the play in the later days of the private theatres. 
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Allusions to the consort are understandably rare in the printed versions 
of the plays. Shakespeare puns on the words “broken music” in Henry V 
(V.ii), As You Like It (Lii), as well as in Troilus and Cressida (YILi); and 
in Two Gentlemen of Verona (1ILii) he has Proteus suggest for Thurio's 
nocturnal serenade a "sweet Consort; To their Instruments tune a deploring 
dumpe." Anthony Munday calls for a specific dance to be played by "the 
consorte of Musique" after each act in his comedy Two Italian Gentlemen 
(1584), and the same term is used in Marlowe's Tamerlane (1586) (11V.iv), 
in the anonymous drama The Rare Triumph of Love and. Fortune (1589) 
(IV), in Wilmot's Tancred and Gismund (1591) (dumb-show before IV), 
and in Marston's The Fawn or Parasitaster (1606) (Li). However, refer- 
ences to “music above" and “music of the spheres” can often be taken to mean 
that the "house band" is functioning. When the ailing Queen in Shakespeare's 
Henry VIII (IV.ii) requests of her Gentleman Usher, "Good Griffith, cause 
the Musitians play me that sad note I nam'd my Knell; whils't I sit meditating 
on that Coelestiall Harmony I go too,” and then lapses into slumber and sees 
a vision of a "blessed Troope" dancing a pavan to "Sad and solemne Mu- 
sicke,” the most probable choice of music would have been a consort piece. 
And there are numerous other instances where the use of broken music can 
be inferred from the dialogue, even though the stage directions call only 
vaguely for “musicke” or “musicke within.” For example, it is implied in 
Shadow’s occasional references during the long musical sequence in the third 
act of Dekker’s Old Fortunatus (1600). Andelocia, under Agripine’s spell, is 
being lulled to sleep by the soothing strains of the music sounding “within.” 
“Musicke still: Enter Shaddow . . . Musicke? O delicate warble . . . O delicious 
strings: these heauenly wyre-drawers . . . .” The “delicate warble” would 
signify the flute or recorder, the “delicious strings” the viols and lute, and 
the “heauenly wyre-drawers” the cittern and pandora — a complete consort. 
And from the dialogue between the Citizen and his Wife seated on-stage in 
Knight of the Burning Pestle (1607) (ILviii) it is clear that the tunes men- 
tioned were being performed by a consort: 

The fiddlers go again, husband. 

Ah, Nell, but this is scurvy music. I gave the whoreson gallows money, 
and I think he has not got me the waits of Southwark; if I hear them not 
anon, I'll twinge him by the ears. You musicians, play Baloo! 


No, good George, let’s ha’ Lachrimae. 
Why, this is it, Cony. 


Documents, which according to Dr Leslie Hotson relate to the first per- 
formance of Twelfth Night at Whitehall on Twelfth Day, January 6, 1600/01, 
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provide further indirect evidence of the use of consort music for dramatic 
purposes. A memorandum written by the Lord Chamberlain several days 
before the performance includes instructions from the Queen regarding the 
elaborate preparations for the festivities (of which the play was only a part) 
in honor of her distinguished guests, the Duke of Bracciano and the Ambas- 
sador from Moscow. It orders him “To Confer with my Lord Admirall and 
the Master of the Revells . . . to make choyse of [? the] play Њаё... [shall] 
have greate variety and change of Musicke and daunces . . .” and further 
"To appoint Musicke seuerally for the Queene and some for the play in the 
Hall... To send for the Musitions of the Citty to be reddy to attend... ." 
The exceptional quantity of music and dancing required for the comedy 
which Shakespeare, leading member of the Lord Chamberlain's Company, 
presumably furnished for the occasion, together with other extravagant mu- 





sical fare heard on that memorable day, probably would have taxed every 
resource that could be mustered at short notice.“ "The Musitions of the 
Citty" must have borne the major burden. Included among the Lord Cham- 
berlain's instructions was the order for "Hales to have one place expresly to 
shewe his owne voyce.” A member of the King’s Musick and a favorite court 
singer for almost twenty years, Robert Hales could have had his opportunity 
in the part of Feste. If so, what would have been more natural than that the 
celebrated Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, Thomas Morley, organist, com- 
poser, and recent compiler of consort music, should have contributed some 
of his settings, notably that of O Mistresse mine? Presumably the much-ad- 
mired London Waits would have been pleased to show their gratitude to 
him even though they could have chosen from a considerable repertoire of 
this kind, accumulated over a period of years. 


FROM its rudest beginnings in folk festival and early court play to its 
ultimate refinement as an artistic entity, the evolution of broken music 


12 According to the Works Accounts in the Public Record Office, payments were made to 
carpenters for ". . . framing & setting up a broad Stage in the middle of Ње Наш... setting 
a roome with a Flower [floor] in it in the rounde windowe [gallery overlooking the stage] . . . for 
the Musitions. . . .” Leslie Hotson, The First Night of Twelfth Night (1955) 70, 137. 
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affords a remarkable parallel to that of the drama itself. Even as the popular 
and traditional elements of the professional stage jigg were adopted and 
absorbed into the serious play, so was the mature by-product of the jigg’s 
effective musical accompaniment. In its appeal to every level of spectator, 
from the simplest groundling who could hum along with his favorite ballad 
tune, to the most sophisticated gallant who took delight in the rich harmony 
and embroidery surrounding the melody, this music reflected the synthesis 
of popular taste and humanist eloquence which gave vitality to the Eliza- 
bethan drama. 

The playhouse consort, developed as an expressive vehicle by a few of 
the eminent composers of the time, became a part of the theatre’s permanent 
establishment, and Shakespeare and other playwrights made sensitive use 
of it to evoke a mood or suggest a background. The “good broken music” 
emanating from Priam’s palace and interrupted by Pandarus, then, takes on 
new meaning as a psychological and characterizing force. Euphonious, com- 
plex, and highly ornamented, this off-stage music is inextricably interwoven 
with speech to create an atmosphere of over-indulgence, subtly underlining 
the sickening decadence ofthe Trojan court. Can we afford to overlook 
the power of broken music as the Elizabethans heard it and understood it, 
in our revivals of the plays of that glorious age? 





Fifteen Composers in the 
American Experimental Tradition 
By PETER YATES 


ERE are fifteen fighting names of American composers. The compilers 

of the list do not claim these are the fifteen best.* Nor is their measure 

historical importance. But chart statistical graphs and cross-sections, wrap up 

the various measures in one estimate: I doubt one could improve this list. 
TH stand by it. 

If I accept this group as central to the growth in American music of a con- 
tinental individuality, I do not by that imply the unimportance of the Amer- 
ican academists, descendants of Horatio Parker. No composer has labored 
for American music and musicianship more unstintingly than Howard Han- 
son. Here indeed, I am not concerned with arguing and pointing, in the usual 
manner, from the routine to the exceptional. Here, for one of the rare occa- 
sions in American musical scholarship, we begin in the midst of the excep- 
tional, putting to one side the decorous, however admirable, routine. 

Ordinarily, approaching American music by way of its composers, the 
student feels that he has strayed into a morass of incomplete accomplish- 
ments, a bog of shadowy names and works which offers no critical or historical 
sure footing. Like the majority of critics he has no means of evaluating these 
names or the achievements they may represent. Student and critic alike may 
be inclined to put the whole business to one side, to believe that music in 
America should represent an historical continuity from the music of Europe, 
and that whatever American composer does not accept or more vigorously 
denies such continuity may be dismissed as experimental and at best incom- 
plete. Incomplete becomes inadequate; inadequate deteriorates to faulty; 
what is faulty can be at best no more than primitive. Thus we find the word 
"primitive" attached to the compositions by Charles Ives. 

Among listeners of the great American audience, trained by concert habit- 
uation to a European music at the latest several generations old, such an 
estimate cannot but appear just. That's the way they hear; that's the way the 


* This essay by Mr Yates, music critic of Arts and Architecture, was written as an Introduction 
to the first volume of Some Twentieth Century American Composers: A Selective Bibliography by 
John Edmunds and Gordon Boelzner, with 8 portrait photographs by William and Gwen Sloan 
(57 pages, 8 plates, $1), just published by the Library. 

The 15 composers in this volume (revised and enlarged from the preliminary draft in our July 
and August Bulletins) are: Henry Brant, John Cage, Elliott Carter, Aaron Copland, Henry 
Cowell, Roy Harris, Lou Harrison, Alan Hovhaness, Charles Ives, Harry Partch, Wallingford 
Riegger, Carl Ruggles, Roger Sessions, Virgil Thomson, and Edgard Varése. 
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critics write about it: whatever opinion is so generally accepted must be 
fact. 

Yet, approached from this direction, American music must seem insubstan- 
tial, unable to compete with the classics, however generously one may listen to 
it. The opinion, stated in these terms, has blocked recognition of a distinctively 
American music by its own best, its native audience. Reproach as one may the 
entrepreneurs, concert managers, and recording firms which venture Ameri- 
can music in so few copies that works recorded go off the market before becom- 
ing known, one has to admit that these people are in business selling a prod- 
uct; they will not change what they offer until the public changes its demand. 

These fifteen composers share one characteristic: they are all American 
experimentalists. They are not the only American experimentalists, but they 
are the ones who have shaped what has happened and is happening in Amer- 
ican music. Study them like growth-rings across a tree trunk. At the centre, 
the core, where the young tree grew rapidly, are Charles Ives and Carl Rug- 
gles. Nobody at that time noticed the young tree springing in the forest of 
old ones or saw it as a mutation, the start of a new species. The tree still grew 
rapidly, from the same urge from the same soil, not yet aware of its substantial 
core. Wallingford Riegger, Edgard Varése, Henry Cowell began pushing out 
new branches, then Aaron Copland and Roy Harris. Now the tree could be 
observed taking a peculiar shape. For the first time an onlooker might be 
aware that the growing of such young men as John Cage, Harry Partch, Lou 
Harrison, lay outside the direction of European music. We began to be aware 
of the tree as a peculiar tree, but we dismissed the peculiarity as an exception. 

Then the tree started filling out, and much that had seemed exceptional 
now gave the appearance of having been assimilated into a more orderly and 
conservative process, the work of Roger Sessions, Virgil Thomson, Elliott 
Carter. And a certain exoticism was not unexpected, here represented by the 
work of Alan Hovhaness, or the fanciness of Henry Brant. 

No one I know of saw the whole tree. Some saw that there was a new type 
of tree and liked what they saw of it. I doubt whether any one of the com- 
posers in this list of fifteen would agree that all the others in the list belong 
in it. No one would contend that these composers are or have been at any 
one time equal in creative capacity or performance. I suspect that any 
present estimate of them would more nearly rate their comparative import- 
ance backwards. 

There’s a reason for that, a very simple reason: it is very difficult to 
see the tree from within the tree, or our galaxy from the little world in- 
side it. 
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I believe, however, that until American composers, each one separately, 
begin seeing themselves in relation to other American composers, each by 
himself, instead of in comparison with classics or with European composers 
who, however well they do speak, do not speak our language, the rest of us, 
the uninitiate, the public, will remain indifferent or confused. They will 
be confused and indifferent because American composers still regard one 
another in confusion and with indifference. 

During this half-century America has assimilated many composers of 
foreign origin or birth, including several of the greatest, among them the 
two world-masters Arnold Schoenberg and Igor Stravinsky. Among our fifteen 
only one, Edgard Varése, was not born on this continent. 

Who then, someone may ask, is to stand for us, from among these fifteen, 
as a third world-master? I would point to the core of our native tree and 
answer, Charles Ives. He was not the first to feel the urge to be indigenous, 
but around him and gradually receiving with him the food from the tap-root 
that is native and American these other composers grew and spread out, 
almost unaware of him. The creative process does not start uniquely in one 
man with everything thereafter stemming from him; it grows alongside and 
with him. The work that Ives achieved uniquely during the two first decades 
of the century, the same work growing more slowly in Carl Ruggles, came 
from and defined the sources of American music that are not European. The 
same urging and urgency, the same forces welling upwards from within, con- 
tinued through the succeeding composers the same process. 

To recognize this is not to reject Europe. Not to recognize this allows us 
to go on looking for the art of Europe where it no more belongs. Therefore our 
criticism, trying to assimilate the art of America to that of Europe, recognizes 
first those aspects of our creative growing which are least native toit; and when 
these unaccountably do not progress but change and are replaced by the 
growth natural to the tree, the critic complains that everything he understands 
appears to be going wrong. The critic is only the spokesman of the public, 
more often spokesman than guide, and what he sees is what the public sees. 

That is why these fifteen American composers, the most native to our cul- 
tural experience, seem to many among us still more foreign than the foreign, 
unsuitable to all that, thinking out of the past, is conceived to be the proper 
shape and habit of music. 

Part of our maturing can be discovered in our new willingness to accept 
the music of other cultures and continents than Europe as viable and influ- 
ential within a fresh-discovered listening experience. Part of it can be dis- 
covered in our maturer understanding of jazz. 
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Jazz permeates the creative experience of American music. Jazz is a part 
of it but a separate, special part. Our fifteen composers have assimilated jazz 
but have seldom borrowed from it. What they have borrowed has remained 
outside their central work. 

In a great part of the world’s music, and in all European music, melody 
consists of harmonically determined pitch levels defined by a rhythm; in a 
smaller part the rhythm is itself the melody, without fixed harmonic intervals. 
In America the aboriginal art of rhythmic drumming, shouting, clapping, 
stamping entered into a European art of sentimental melody which had be- 
come primitive from rhythmic decadence and, while keeping the harmonic 
simplicity, transformed the sound by non-harmonic and extra-harmonic ele- 
ments. In one direction this became the music of the emotionally excitable 
non-conformist churches, reaching over from the Negro churches into the 
white; in another direction it became the brass band music associated es- 
pecially with New Orleans; in another it became the backyard folk-music 
of the South, by which a French chanson long since forgotten could reemerge 
as Tiger Rag. These influences, spreading across the country in revivalist 
camp-meetings, in the vogue of Ragtime, set free, not alone in Charles Ives, 
a new desire to break melody loose from the simple patterns and relatively 
flaccid rhythms which so largely governed nineteenth century music. We 
now hear in nineteenth century music that exceptional part which rebelled 
and broke away from the habit, just as we may soon hear in the work of our 
fifteen composers that part of American music which has most thoroughly, 
though not entirely broken away from the European habit. We are no longer 
so oppressed by a public taste which demanded that its serious music retain 
the level of the common polite hymn, the community sing, barbershop har- 
mony, the sentimental ballad, rising to the height of the Overture to William 
Tell pounded out four hands. That time ended not so long ago. You can hear 
much of this and what Charles Ives made of it in his four Sonatas for violin 
and piano, especially that wonderful second movement of the First Sonata 
which begins on the melody of The Old Oaken Bucket and might be called 
A Portrait of the Parlor. 

The precedent European music into which this emotionalized, cross- 
rhythmed sound-beating could transfertilize its extra-harmonic noises had 
been furnished by Beethoven when he pounded out on the piano a rhythmic 
skeleton and let it serve for a melody. Syncopation is no new thing in Euro- 
pean music, but we being scholarly count rhythm by beat, instead of hearing 
it by stress or accent, melodically. Helmholtz’s definition of melody as “vari- 
ation of pitch in time” implies in Western mechanistic understanding a fixed 
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unit of time: an arbitrary factor reaffirmed by every poor performance and 
denied by every great one. Good jazz is always infallibly on the beat, like 
good Mozart or good Chopin, because the beat is infallibly accurate to the 
free melody, not to the metronome. 

The harpsichord period had expected as a measure of good playing ex- 
pressive accentual adjustments of melodic rhythm which we, on this side of 
the intervening century, are now only slightly rediscovering; the singers of 
madrigals and church polyphony had colored their art by an adjustment and 
embellishment of voices which survives among us only in the rumor of some 
illiterate folk-singing. So much had been forgotten or put aside as difficult 
or impolite that the lesser contemporaries of Liszt and our own parents or 
grandparents could scarcely imagine any possibilities of music that were 
not metrically counted and strictly harmonic. They spoke of the “mystery” 
of the rubato. Everything was expected to be defined by its limitations, in- 
stead of the limitations being shifted by what was readying to break out in- 
side. A wise zoo-keeper will set his barrier according to the strength of the 
rhinoceros. If it is too weak, the rhineceros will run loose; if too stringent, 
the rhinoceros dies. 

They did not observe how sharply the piano sonatas by Haydn questioned 
their narrow judgments or how the Bach counterpoints raised harmonic 
issues beyond their limited capacity to resolve them; they put these aside 
or left them for “study” without explanation. We have to be aware how much 
of our own difficulty in accepting the work of American composers rises out 
of prejudices we have already overcome in our widening acceptance of 
classical European music — or, for that matter, how much of that music 
we are still losing by the unconscious imposition of our inherited prejudices 
in performing it. 

Charles Ives knew his Beethoven. He also knew his Mendelssohn, a much 
more coarse-grained composer than his reputation. He knew his Bach, radical 
in late Beethoven, where contrapuntal involvement dramatically extends 
the harmonic resolution towards a polyphony of dissonance. I have also be- 
lieved, from his use of “prose” and “verse” in the Concord Sonata, that 
Charles Ives knew, like Brahms, his Couperin. But it is more significant 
that, whereas Brahms was always being held back by his advisers, warned 
by his authoritarian friend, the violinist Joachim, against a too extreme har- 
mony or a coarse passage, nobody around Ives cared what he wrote, he 
could risk his harmonies as he pleased. If Ives may have been hampered 
by not hearing his music in performance, he was also released from the 
consequences. 
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So Ives wrote out experiments and tried to hear them, made his mistakes 
and heaped them on the pile of manuscript he threw to the floor. We now, 
going through this storehouse of inventions, have no right to decide how 
much of this Ives might have rejected, as every day his critics discard a por- 
tion of their work. Ives took up again what he felt had been successful and 
reworked it.“Don’t think for a minute that he was a mere provincial with a 
happy knack for incorporating indigenous material into his many scores,” 
Aaron Copland warns us. “No, Ives was an intellectual, and what is most 
impressive is not his evocation of a local landscape but the over-all range 
and comprehensiveness of his mind.” This apologetic note can be found 
throughout American professional writing about Ives. He did with impas- 
sioned conviction what other men do not or dare not think of. The profes- 
sional at his most candid will admit that Ives sounds right, he got what he 
wanted. 

It is more important to note that this “range and comprehensiveness of 
mind” was possessed by the same creative daemon which ate up Mozart and 
Schubert, that the entire creation of Ives was compressed into his spare time 
after work during little more than twenty years; that during this time he was 
establishing a permanently successful insurance business and developing 
and writing manuals of new methods in the training of insurance salesmen 
and estate planning. Afterwards he died as a composer into the invalidism 
of his last forty years. 

We shall be wiser to learn from Ives all that we can, to study not his lack 
of form but his preoccupation with new types of form, the means he created. 
When a composer uses a conventional form or method in an unmistakable 
manner, almost anyone can praise him; or when at a later date an inde- 
pendent style or method becomes a convention of form, close adherence may 
generate too easy praising, as in this decade composers are being praised 
for their deployment of Schoenberg's twelve-tone method — praise given in 
spite of Schoenberg’s repeated warning that such formalistic deployment of 
methodic figures is not musical composition. 

Through camp-meeting hymns and ragtime, but not directly from the 
Negro music, Ives, the New Englander, brought together under the radical 
sign of Emerson the emphatic syncopation of Beethoven, accented by har- 
mony or noise, and the dissonant-expanding counterpoint of Bach, tightened 
by canonic means that are only now coming to fashion, stressing by inter- 
relation the meeting points of the two melodic systems, into a composition 
sometimes as coarse-grained as that of Mendelssohn but no less often as 
refined as the work of the madrigalists and polyphonists. Consider for ex- 
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ample the extensive variations on Washed In the Blood of the Lamb that 
interweave through the Hawthorne movement of the Concord Sonata, over- 
laid by snatches of ragtime, peaking into Beethovenian heavy-handed prom- 
inences; and this whole rhythmic involvement moving polyphonically in 
independent voices through a great cross-play of close-consonant and dis- 
sonant relationships. Berlioz and Liszt had orchestrated sound for repre- 
sentative meaning. But if you play this Hawthorne movement like a tran- 
scendental etude, the ear cannot take in all that is going on; the parts must 
have the independence of a fine mutually satisfactory jam-session. 

What is best and most individual in Ives most disturbs the well-educated 
listener. When the consonant-dissonant, emphatically cross-rhythmed poly- 
phony begins switching from prose continuity and rhythm to verse declama- 
tion and back again to prose, as it does throughout the three movements of 
the Second Quartet (where the first movement is called Discussions, the 
second movement Arguments, and the subject, the Civil War, is taken up 
in a variety of patriotic tunes), an audience may be excused for missing the 
art and rejecting the excitement — but not for good musical reasons. (‘This 
dissonance was emancipated before Schoenberg.) Even today skilled lis- 
teners may become confused among the middle-movement variations of 
Beethoven’s C sharp minor Quartet. 

Having established his complex textures Ives was quite well able to use 
them, as he does in all his larger movements, by means involving what Schoen- 
berg later called “continuous variation,” with parodic, dramatic and rep- 
resentative transformations; to elaborate the rhythmic interrelations of parts 
by setting them in audible perspective on the stage or behind it; or to put 
the big debate aside and return to means of utmost simplicity, as in many of 
his smaller songs, the wonderfully flowing melody of Evening or the little 
homeliness of Ann Street. Or he could transfigure the entire apparatus and 
lift it to the utmost of apocalyptic vision within the few pages of General 
William Booth Enters Heaven. 

When the student of American music has begun understanding what he 
may find in Ives, making allowance that many of the incidental works are 
first trials or tentative, he may follow with a new comprehension the rise of 
American experimentalism. 

I do not use the word "experimental" to imply "partial" or "interesting but 
inadequate." I use it as it may be applied to the complete workmanship of 
Cezanne or Van Gogh. Van Gogh constantly borrowed from, imitated, even 
repainted the works of other painters; we do not complain that his Japanese 
studies are less than the original works they eventually permeated. So the 
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borrowing from sources outside the European in the work of recent Amer- 
ican composers does not indicate a false exoticism. We do not wisely derogate 
a work by Alan Hovhaness or Lou Harrison by discovering in it an Asiatic- 
derived melodic rhythm. Debussy’s Javanese perceptions are now safely 
his own. 

Schoenberg carried the German tradition over a mountain — to continue 
the German tradition. Ives, starting with the derivative workmanship of 
Horatio Parker (no measure without a European reference), transformed 
the references and created what is now the dominant American tradition, 
unmistakable however unaccepted. Changing the consistency of his medium 
Ives understood, as Schoenberg did, the musical consequences. Ives’s achieve- 
ment for the future is no less than Schoenberg’s. 

Carl Ruggles, possibly influenced by Ives as well as Schoenberg, took up 
like Anton Webern a pure polyphony. But whereas Webern moved steadily 
towards more distinct interrelationships of dissonance, marking by dissimi- 
larity the unceasing subdivision of rhythm, locating each tone as a focus of 
determinants, Ruggles draws together the separate movements of the voices 
into a continuous, polyphonically striated, vertical sound, a tonal body 
quickened by interval rhythms of unceasing change. His few compositions 
have been many times reconsidered, every vertical adjustment making neces- 
sary a reworking of the entire polyphony. To grasp completely the art of 
Ruggles one should hear each composition played through several of the 
finalities it has assumed at different times. Ruggles has disregarded like Ives 
that separation between diatonic “harmony” and ultra-diatonic “dissonance” 
around which, however explicitly disclaimed, the European composer enun- 
ciates his formalistic rebellions. 

Where Ruggles prefers to work with a unified sound-body, to which the 
different internal registers are subordinate, Edgard Varése took up the com- 
bining of tonal with non-tonal sound, bringing together in closely involved 
rhythmic versatility orchestral instruments and a great variety of percussive 
and noise-making devices. Like Ruggles he has written much thinking into 
few compositions, each opening a new occasion of sound experience. More 
recently his enthusiasm for sound-combinations which cannot be notated 
has led him into electronic music, with and without the contrast of orchestral 
instruments. A fully equipped electronic sound laboratory has been placed 
at his disposal to explore what he calls "shaped sound" in a diversity of styles, 
including jazz. 

Wallingford Riegger and Henry Cowell traveled and performed in Europe 
when they were young men, carrying abroad the first intimations of a new 
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and radically individual American music, bringing back with them and dis- 
seminating knowledge of the latest European developments. Riegger, who 
has accepted the tone-row without loss of stylistic individuality, fabricates 
his compositions as early American craftsmen built good furniture, as plain 
as honest. 

Cowell has been the apostle of American music before the peoples of the 
earth, the public voice of its deliberate growing, and one of its more prolific 
composers. No music, no instrument, no secret theory has been too secret for 
his clarifying exposition. He began as a tone-noise composer within the easily 
exhibited means offered by the piano, beating it with his fists in tone-clusters, 
extending the clusters by leaning on the keyboard with his elbows, stretching 
over to pluck or sweep the strings. Béla Bartók charmingly confirmed Cowell’s 
priority in the use of tone-clusters by writing him for permission to employ 
them in his own compositions — though here, as so often elsewhere, Ives 
had done it first. Never a deep composer nor one to cut himself off from 
the public for private explorations, Cowell has served as spokesman and 
agent for his more withdrawn companions, retaining a cheerful leader- 
ship in circumstances where a less courageous man would have despaired; 
he has found means to publish and record their music over many years, 
organize their committees, keep them in communication with one another 
and with the public. For all his wide-open mind he has conservative 
tastes, exploiting a natural sense of tune in what his admirers must feel 
to be innumerable jigs, investigating old indigenous habits in Hymns and 
Fuguing Tunes and wandering extensively among non-Western musical 
tradition. From a recent trip around the world he has already issued 
for performance a Persian Set, after three months stay as a guest of 
Persia, a Thirteenth Symphony written around Indian instruments and 
melodic rhythms, and a piece in the style of the ancient traditional Japanese 
Court Music. 

Roger Sessions, Roy Harris, Aaron Copland came to prominence together, 
soon followed by Virgil Thomson. Sessions remained aloof, like an agnostic 
Cardinal, making up for his lack of spontaneous belief by a splendid and 
devoted attention to the ritual. A pupil of Ernest Bloch and himself a teacher 
of composers, he disclaims interest in the concept of an American music, 
believing that the artist should hold himself above national concerns. His 
scholastic composing, learned in devices, is strong and earnest in its protes- 
tations. Throughout his career he has given hope to those who believe that 
a genuinely independent style, of positive European derivation, might be 
established on this continent. 
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When in a later year my wife played the Piano Sonata by Roy Harris for 
Fannie Dillon, his first composition teacher, she who had not heard it before 
exclaimed: “Why that is the material he brought to his first lesson!” The 
powerful, naive, crude surfaces of his early compositions, hacked from the 
block, brought him rapidly to fame as a so-called spokesman of the American 
West. Coming late to music at the age of 27, Harris seemed in a fair way to 
go straight through to the top. He was perhaps the first to make the general 
listener recognize, with whatever condescension, that a genuinely Ameri- 
can idiomatic spirit in music could exist. His powerful native talent was 
blunted and diverted by a formalistic education in Paris. He suffered the 
fate Ives also might have suffered, if he had been able to hear his music 
performed in an admiring atmosphere full of good advice. Instead of riding 
his native Whitmanesque urge to a gallop or fall, Harris accepted for his 
own use a neo-Bach-Busoni polyphony, with which he achieved the triumph 
of his Third Symphony, the first important American composition to be con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. During more than twenty-five subsequent years 
of composing and teaching he has not succeeded in reestablishing himself 
at the creative center, though many have praised his recent Seventh Sym- 
phony. 

Aaron Copland, less gifted with such powerful crude talent as Roy Harris, 
made up the difference by the sophistication that led Harris astray. His 
career has been marked by acute observation of contemporary musical in- 
terests, reflected in a variety of successful styles and forms. He has a skill 
in borrowing or inventing folkish melodies, rhythms, idiomatic fragments, 
and setting them into an appealing context while retaining the admiration 
of professional compeers by an obvious technical command. He has not let 
the popularity won by these means divert him from serious designs in abstract 
form. Each of his successive major works has established him more firmly 
in reputation, if not in authority. He, more than any other, has stood for the 
self-respect of the American composer before his public. 

Virgil Thomson is not a popular composer by any common estimate, though 
John Cage in a recent book has called him so. He has not tried to be. He has 
handled his popular assignments as faithfully as his more esoteric commit- 
ments. His music gives ample evidence that he has never of his own inclina- 
tion wooed the public. No one could have anticipated the popular success of 
his first opera to a Gertrude Stein libretto, Four Saints in Three Acts, or the 
comparative disregard shown its more potent successor, The Mother of Us 
All, probably the best American opera. Thomson's writing in the style that 
he prefers disdains public interest. His Portraits could be described as private 
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notations, to amuse himself and a few intimates. Every indication suggests 
that he has composed always as he wished, to the limit of his capacity. 

At the other and more native extreme of American experimentalism three 
young composers followed Ives and Schoenberg in breaking clear of prece- 
dent tradition. John Cage and Lou Harrison were at different times composer- 
pupils of Schoenberg. When a couple of years before his death I questioned 
Schoenberg about his followers and pupils, the name of John Cage came 
first to his mind. Schoenberg said of him, perceptively and with apprecia- 
tion, “He is not a composer but an inventor — of genius.” A thinker passion- 
ately concerned with music, insulated as a prophet from any common per- 
suasion, concentrated absolutely to his current purpose, Cage first followed 
Varése into percussion, setting the field in order by rhythmic mathematics 
that came to esthetic fruition in the percussion compositions of his very 
young associate, Lou Harrison. The thirteen percussion Sinfonias, Mass, 
and incidental compositions achieved by Harrison before the age of 23 are 
a major accomplishment, only now coming to recognition through record- 
ings by Paul Price. 

Cage’s subsequent adventures with the prepared piano, with music by 
chance, and his long-sustained interest in electronic sound are perhaps less 
significant in the compositions which report them than in their influence upon 
the immediately succeeding generation of composers, especially in Europe. 
Cage belongs among the most individual esthetic philosophers of modern 
times. His concentrated attention to what the work of art is doing at any 
moment, disregarding tradition, formalistic convention, precedent, links 
him with Gertrude Stein and Ludwig Wittgenstein: he shares their habit of 
unornamented paradoxical plain statement. To Gertrude Stein’s “a genius 
need not think, because if he does think he has to be wrong or right he has 
to argue or decide, and after all he might as well not do that,” may be com- 
pared Cage’s “Composing’s one thing, performing’s another; listening’s a 
third. What can they have to do with one another?” By Wittgenstein’s aphor- 
ism, “The meaning is the use.” Cage’s attitude is charged with a morality of 
intense esthetic observations, which can express itself in such pertinent, 
though not always appreciated, demonstrations as his Concerto for 12 Radios 
and 24 Performers. The pertinence of Cage’s mind has been demonstrated 
by his ability to draw an audience and often nationwide newspaper attention 
whenever he appears before the public to which he offers no concessions. 

The work of Cage and Harrison can be esthetically visioned only within 
a post-Ives, post-dodecaphonic landscape. Cage complained to me once that 
Schoenberg, having emancipated the dissonance, did not go farther and free 
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music from its notes. In his 16 Sonatas and Interludes for Prepared Piano 
Cage demonstrated that any tones arbitrarily arrived at can be equally valid 
for composition, that a dominant or tonic can be achieved by accentuating 
the top or bottom of any non-diatonic chord. 

Lou Harrison, a working musician since boyhood, accompanist and pro- 
lific occasional composer with an intuitive individuality of style, became an 
early enthusiast of Ives. He has written among the best short studies of 
Ives, Ruggles, Varése. Schoenberg dismissed him as a student after six 
months with the comment that from then on his only teacher should be 
Mozart. He progressed from tone-row into more elaborate serial writing, 
through the same areas of manipulated dissonance which became fashionable 
a decade later, to come out on the other side into nearly pure euphony. Hav- 
ing learned how to sustain musical interest by a polyphony of rhythm and 
melody without modulation or diatonic formal drama, he applied this knowl- 
edge to a music almost without dissonance, coming at last to wonder why 
Schoenberg, in redirecting harmony to a single key of twelve tones, should 
not have seen the necessity of retuning the intervals to the original untem- 
pered scale of relatively pure acoustic intervals called Just Intonation, upon 
which the polyphonists of the Golden Age built their modes, instead of re- 
taining the component of mathematically arbitrary dissonance built into 
every interval of Equal Temperament. In his Four Strict Songs and not yet 
finished Cantata, Lou Harrison's Political Primer, he has done this, returning 
to the art of pure melody from which polyphony departed during the early 
sixteenth century. 

Harrison has been, since Ives, the most fundamentally original of American 
composers, the one best able to compete in creative ability with the young, 
radical postwar theorists of Europe. A personal orientation to the contra- 
puntal euphonious harmony of Handel rather than the potentially dissonant 
counterpoint of Bach has set him apart from the contemporary drive towards 
complexities of discordance. Even his use of percussion has been at all times 
melodious and polyphonic rather than an excursion into arbitrary noise for 
its own sake. To the general enlargement of the percussive battery he has 
added the peculiarly distinct outline of the tack-piano, an ordinary piano 
with thumbtacks pressed into the hammers, with which he spices many of 
his scores. 

The same search for a pure euphony, without dissonance or key-system, 
has guided Harry Partch through long years of seldom recognized or re- 
warded experimentation, working out a scale of 43 tones which includes 
almost the entire overtone system, adapting and inventing magnificently 
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designed, rich-voiced instruments, educating himself to compose for these 
instruments within his system according to a self-devised notation, and 
training new groups of amateur and professional musicians to play the instru- 
ments whenever the chance of performance has come his way. His creative 
product, not surprisingly, shows the marks of long parturition in a desperate 
earnestness and embittered, far-out humor. His privately made, well-recorded 
Gate 5 Records carry in a slowly extending list his extraordinary achieve- 
ment, the self-made tradition of a single lifetime, perhaps the only instance 
of a uniquely conceived music, without precedent or technical example. 
Henry Ford’s was not a more remarkable creation, though he made more 
money by it. 

The long, obscure maturing of Elliott Carter was broken through by a 
String Quartet composed not at the median but the extreme of his style, a 
work of superb rhetoric and, when well played, almost visible action. Carter 
as a boy lived near and knew Charles Ives. You can hear Ives in Carter’s 
ostinato basses and furious polyphony, as you will hear the tone-row behind 
his melodic method, but his well-worked and deeply woven style has its 
own language. 

Henry Brant's art, like that of Virgil Thomson, is parodic, with deliberately 
applied humor, and melodically dry. Brant has made himself conspicuous by 
several works of unorthodox instrumentation and fanciful title, Angels and 
Devils for an orchestra of flutes; a piece for tin whistle and orchestra called 
Chico, Grouch, and. Harpo; Ice Age for clarinet, glockenspiel, and piano; 
and another work marvellously entitled The Grand. Universal Circus. 

Alan Hovhaness has won admiring attention by composing prolifically and 
impressionistically in many practical forms around melodic components de- 
rived from the Near East. He is an exotic with a flair rather than funda- 
mentally an experimentalist; his skill enables him to pin down fresh combin- 
ations by well-borrowed devices that give the feel of originality without 
going beyond what will be acceptable. 

I have given more space here to the radicals, because they are temporarily 
less well known than the conservatives, and they are also forerunners, though 
not always bearers, of decisive news. If to characterize this list of composers, 
as proud a list as any nation or continent can show in the twentieth century, 
I may seem to have engaged my prejudices, I can only apologize by saying 
that there is not one composer on the list whom I do not admire, only four 
with whom I have not enjoyed personal acquaintance, and only one whom 
I believe inadequate to this honorable place. 


Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant 
The Extent of Coleridge s Contributions to the Critical Review 


By Олу V. ERDMAN 


11 
1796 Continued 


М THE Critical Review for November 1796 the second essay I feel 

confident about attributing to Coleridge is a review, in the “Poetical” 
section of the Monthly Catalogue, of an anonymous verse pamphlet on the 
“landscape” controversy called A Sketch from the Landscape, a Didactic 
Poem addressed to P. Knight, Esq. 

For one thing, the present review was written by a newcomer to the debate. 
The person who reviewed Richard Payne Knight's original The Landscape, 
a Didactic Poem (1794) in the Critical Review for July 1795 and who sub- 
sequently in May 1796 reviewed an attack on Knight's poem by William 
Marshall called A Review of the Landscape was someone keen on the "radi- 
cal question" at issue. The new reviewer hardly knew there was one; he was 
surprised to find "angry disputes and keen sarcasm" in so quiet an area as 
he had supposed the art of gardening to be. For another thing, there are some 
very tight links between this review and the létters and poetry that Coleridge 
was writing in the same period. For example, the concluding sentence of 
the review, “we . . . should be very sorry to see an act of uniformity for the 
fine arts,” is a variant of one of his now famous maxims. “Why pass an act of 
Uniformity against Poets?" he had written in a letter to John Thelwall 18 May 
1796; and again, not long after the review's publication, he returned to the 
theme: "But do not let us introduce an act of Uniformity against Poets. . . . 
My dear Thelwall!” (CL 1 215, 279). If the sentence in the review were in 
a non-Coleridgean context, we might have to go out on conjectural limbs 
supposing Thelwall or Coleridge to have given currency to the idea and the 
unknown reviewer (plainly not Thelwall, by the way) to have picked it up. 
But the style, especially of the introductory paragraph, is typically Cole- 
ridgean in thought and movement. And the passages from Payne Knight 
and William Mason which are singled out for comment in the review are 
related rather clearly to Coleridges own landscape poem, Melancholy, a 


84a The reviewer was unaware that Knight in his second edition (1795) had already replied, 
calling A Sketch “contemptible” and “a sort of doggerel ode" but devoting 5 pages to it (ix-xiit). 
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Fragment, which he was writing (or rewriting) when he moved to Stowey 
a few weeks after the review appeared.?5 

The review is collected below. It is a nice example of the author’s having 
revealed his identity swiftly and complexly in a very short space. 


REVIEW NEWLY ATTRIBUTED TO COLERIDGE 
From the Critical Review for November 1796 38 


A Sketch from the Landscape, a Didactic Poem. Addressed to P. Knight, Esq. 
with Notes, Illustrations, and a Postscript, 4to. 2s. 6d. Faulder. [1794] *' 


The art of gardening, we thought, had been one of those quiet and elegant 
occupations which tend to sooth and harmonise the mind; an art which, interfering 
with no interest, shocking no prejudice, and awakening no passion, might be 
resorted to as a refuge from the noise and contentious bustle of the жог]. But 
we were mistaken: — its different systems can furnish matter for angry disputes 
and keen sarcasm, nor are they to be speedily terminated. The author of the Sketch 
has in this little piece parodied Mr. Knight's Landscape *, not without some degree 
of humour. An advertisement is prefixed, in which he quotes from Mason's Garden 
and Mr. Knight's Landscape, two parallel passages;?? not, he says, to support the 


85 In 1802 C referred to this poem as "a school-boy performance" he had written "at 19" 
(CL п 855-856); but the part that concerns us was written at Stowey (see Henry M. Belden, 
Modern Language Notes ххп 218). 

86 хуш 348-850. 

87 Attributed to John Matthews (by W. P. Courtney in DNB); also to George Huddesford. 

88 Resort to such а refuge was much on C’s mind in the close of 1796. Knowing “how little the 
human mind requires when it is tranquil,” and DAS that his “poetic Vanity” and “political 
Furore” had been exhaled, he intended to become a “self-maintaining Gardener” (CL 1 270, 275). 


* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. xiv. p. 815. [A reference, with no implication of common author- 
ship, to the review of Knight in July 1795.] 


39 In these parallel passages Knight and Mason are concerned with describing the happiest 
kind of picturesque landscape, created by the collaboration of Nature and Time. "Most happy,” 
according to Mason, is the connoisseur of landscape whose estate contains “Some moldering 
abbey’s ivy-vested wall.” “Bless’d is the man,” says Knight, whose glade contains “Some 
ancient abbey’s walls . . . With mouldering windows . . . And pinnacles with clinging ivy bound.” 
“Some ruin'd castle's lofty towers” are also excellent. 

In Melancholy, a Fragment Coleridge was inspired to describe the landscape of his rural 
retirement in the same terms, beginning: 


Stretch'd on a moulder'd Abbey’s broadest wall, 
Whose running Ivies propp’d the ruins steep — 


The connoisseur of landscape, however, is replaced by a more romantic person, Melancholy, 
who has “mus’d herself to sleep” on the mouldered wall, among Fern and dark green Adder's- 
tongue, her hair on the Fern but a “long lank leaf . . . flut'ring o'er her cheek.” 

This goddess is, I suppose, elder cousin to Keats’ Autumn. Her ancestor is "Pale Melancholy” 
of Pope's Abelard, quoted by the way in Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic Garden (u 181), who “sits, 
and round her throws A deathlike silence, and a dread repose.” The Fern and Adder’s-tongue 
come from botanical observation at Stowey; the notion of introducing them into this picture 
a have been suggested by the discussion, in this review, of the "pleasing effect" of "burdock 
and thistles" as "picturesque ornament" like "an exuberant beard." 
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accusation of plagiarism, as Mr. Knight has denied having ever read the former 
poem, — but to justify the suspicion he had expressed. The passages, which are 
indeed remarkably near, are as follows — 


‘ENGLISH GARDEN, Book Ist. 


DAE IEEE EIC Generous youth 
Whoe'er thou art, that listenest to my lay, 

And féel'st thy soul assent to what I sing, 

Happy art thou jf thou can’st call thy own 

Such scenes as these; where Nature and where Time 
Have work’d congenial; where a scatter’d host 

Of antique oaks darken thy sidelong hills; 

While rushing through their branches, rifted cliffs 
Dart their ide heads, and glitter through the gloom. 
More happy still, if one superior rock 

Bear on its brew the shiver'd fragment huge 

Of some old Norman fortress; happier far, 

Ah, then most happy, if thy vale Kio 

Wash, with the crystal coolness of its rills, 

Some mouldering abbey's ivy-vested wall.’ 


‘LANDSCAPE, Book 2d. 


‘Bless’d is the man in whose sequester'd glade, 
Some ancient abbey’s walls e their shade; 
With mouldering windows pierced, and turrets crown'd, 
And pinnacles with clinging ivy bound. 
*Bless'd too is he, who, ’midst his tufted trees 
Some ruin’d castle’s lofty towers sees, 
Imbosom’d high upon the mountain’s brow, 
Or nodding o'er the stream, that glides below.’ Р. ii. 


If, however, the author of the Sketch finds himself obliged to take Mr. Knight’s 
word that he has not read the English Garden, he tells him, not without some 
show of reason, that he ought to have read it. 


‘It was scarcely possible to have conceived a professor sitting down in his 
dictatorial chair to teach the world how to create landscape, who could be 
perfectly satisfied with his own notions as not to wish to know what had been 
said before on the same subject in one of the most beautiful poems in the 
English language.’ Р. ii. 


The postscript contains remarks on Mr. Price’s work, in which after acknowledg- 
ing that “Mr. Price as well marked the limits of the picturesque and the beautiful, 
as that debateable ground will admit of; he says, truly enough, that — 


‘The higher style of the picturesque is not much in the power of the 
improver. For example, the landscapes of Rubens are admired in the Essay 
for being full of the picturesque accidents of nature; among these, the most 
striking are, “the effects of thunder and lightning, torrents ro g down, trees 
torn up by the roots, and the dead bodies of men and animals.” Mr. P. has 
given a pleasant caricature of an improver working upon a picture of Claude. 
A picturesque imitator of Rubens, attem to transfer these accompani- 
ments from the canvas to nature, might be sketched by way of companion, 
with features no less ridiculous. In gardening, I conceive, we must only hope 
for the picturesque in the wilder parts of the scene; and here art must tend 

“With unsandal’d foot, 
Printless, as though the place were holy ground.” 
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It is the beautiful, which is more within the reach of the improver. This is 
surely to be found in the undulating play of smooth verdure, in the contrast 
of different trees happily disposed, and in the endless variety of foliage and 
flowers of humbler growth. All these circumstances are charming in reality, 
though they may not furnish good subjects for the pencil. The fastidious eye, 
which turns from such а scene with disgust, because there is no temptation 
to take out the sketchbook, is, I think, not much to be envied. Hollow lanes, 
“ruts and rubbish,” burdock and thistles, produce a very pleasing effect in 
their proper places; an exuberant beard is also a most picturesque ornament 
to the human countenance; but shaven turf and “prim gravel walks,” like a 
smooth chin, are sacrifices to the comfortable (a principal not totally to be 
forgotten in laying out grounds, ) which, I apprehend, cannot well be avoided; 
and even these, if Mr. P.’s remarks with regard to avoiding monotony be 
attended to, are in themselves by no means destitute of beauty.’ p. 25. 


For our parts, we think there is room for different schools of gardening, as well 
as of painting or poetry, and should be very sorry to see an act of uniformity for 
the fine arts. 


No other reviews of any pith or length in the November issue seem attrib- 
utable to Coleridge. But it is not illogical to surmise that of the six “Novels” 
reviewed in two pages, beginning with The History of Ned Evans, his assign- 
ment may have included more than Ned Evans alone. It is highly unlikely 
that Coleridge was sent only one novel in his first batch; we happen to know 
about one because Lamb happened to mention it in a sketchy reference. Yet 
can any fruitful detective work be applied to such tiny bits of writing? 

I have reread once more all the Catalogue reviews of novels in the Critical 
Reviews of 1794 through 1798, for impressions of variations in style and 
quality that may put our problem into perspective. I find that the reviews of 
1794 and 1795 are usually shallow, sometimes urbane, never in any sense 
Coleridgean. By 1796 a new manner appears, full of dash — and dashes — 
and a lively power of execution. This dashing reviewer (who is by no stretch 
of the imagination Coleridge) in turn gives way, by September 1796, to a 
more laborious writer (or writers) with more unsmiling concern for the 
morals of youthful readers. The reviews of September, October, and Novem- 
ber are all solemn and practically uniform in style. Now the surprising thing 
is that Coleridge’s review of Ned Evans, approving “the sentiments of piety” 
and “the descriptions and incidents [which] sometimes rise above medioc- 
rity, and no-where offend against delicacy or good morals,” is perfectly 
adjusted to this prevailing tone. 

It may~be that the prevailing tone is to some extent Coleridge's responsi- 
bility; we know, from his review of The Monk, that he took a very serious 
view of the moral effects of novel-reading. Yet since what these Catalogue 
reviews have in common is not some shared peculiarity of style but rather 
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an absence of particularity and a certain uniformity of polish (editorially 
supplied perhaps), it is unsound to deduce that they were all written by a 
single hand, and it would be foolhardy to attempt any assignment of author- 
ship except with the aid of external evidence of the plainest kind. 

This uniformity in the two pages of novel reviews of November may be 
simply demonstrated: 

The History of Ned Evans: “Many readers may be entertained and im- 
proved, and none will be injured by the work.” Woodland Cottage, a Novel: 
“.. . if it is not entitled to high praise, neither is it deserving of censure; young 
persons may find from the perusal of it amusement and benefit.” The Com- 
forts of Arabella: “The book is written in a pleasing style, and calculated 
to promote a reliance on the protection of the deity, and at the same time to 
dissipate the terrors of idle superstition.” Matilda and Elizabeth: “. . . if it 
does not give [readers] any further insight into the affections of the human 
heart, and the motives of action, it will neither corrupt their imaginations 
nor vitiate their taste.” The fifth and sixth are judged more harshly. The 
Genius: or, the Mysterious Adventures of Don Carlos de Grandez, a German 
tale of magic and mysterious horror, “grossly violate[s] the laws of nature 
and probability” and “seems an abortive conception, miserably executed, 
and as ill translated.” The Adventures of a Pin is dismissed with a hope that 
the writer is in earnest in anticipating, in his Preface, “а gentle dip in the 
waters of oblivion.’ ” The identity of the writer (or writers) of these reviews, 
for any help that is to be found in them, must remain in the same waters. 

In December Coleridge intended to move from Bristol to Stowey around 
the middle of the month, but the weather and his health were bad, and, as 
he explained on the 80th, “I thought it advisable to get some review-books 
off my hands first” (CL т 292). Nothing among the longer reviews in the 
Critical Review for December seems to be his. But in the Monthly Catalogue, 
in a review of an anonymous two-volume novel, that rare thing, a vivid meta- 
phor, suddenly presents itself, tempting us to say "Coleridge": "Each new 
novel resembles tbe cutting of a polypus: the vegetating animal gets itself a 
new head and tail, and crawls on, alter et idem." This is, to be sure, a stock 
metaphor spread abroad by Marmontel; ? nevertheless the power with 
which it is articulated here is distinctive. And there seems to be evidence in 


40 Jean Francois Marmontel, under the heading “Unité” in the Encyclopédie (reprinted in his 
Éléments de littérature, 1787), was discussing the plot of the Iliad: "On peu comparer l'action au 
polype, dont chaque partie, aprés qu'elle est coupée, est encore elle-méme un polype vivant, 
complètement organisé." This discovery about the fresh-water polyp was a popular-science ` 
sensation of the mid 18th century. 
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Coleridge’s letters that the whole statement, beginning with the polypus and 
ending with the Latin phrase, lay in his mind a long time afterwards.*! Yet 
this evidence could also support the hypothesis that Coleridge only read 
the review. The whole text is so brief that we may as well copy it out; but 
attribution cannot be pushed beyond the merely conjectural. (The adjacent 
reviews are undistinguished. ) 


REVIEW POSSIBLY BY COLERIDGE 


From the Critical Review for December 1796 *? 


Augusta Fitzherbert; or, Anecdotes of real Characters. In a Series of Letters. By 
the Author of the Castle of Mowbray, St. Bernard's Priory, &c. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. 
sewed. Crosby. 1798. 


There are a few stories in possession of the circulating libraries, which, with 
some small and not very tasteful variations, are played off by the whole band of 
their mercenaries.*? Each new novel resembles the cutting of a polypus: the vege- 
tating animal gets itself a new head and tail, and crawls on, alter et idem. The 
unfortunate are frequently advised to look below them; and it may be some con- 
solation to the author of the Castle of Mowbray, St. Bernard’s Priory, &c. to be 
informed, that we have been obliged to read worse novels than even Augusta Fitz- 
herbert, or Anecdotes of real Characters.** 


1797 


JANUARY 1797 was a month of good health, good spirits, and, the presump- 
tion is, productive labor. Before February was a week old, Coleridge thus 
generalised his regimen: “from seven to half past eight I work in my garden; 
from breakfast till 12 I read & compose . . . after dinner work again till Tea 
— from Tea till supper review. So jogs the day; & I am happy” (CL 1308). In 
the January Critical Review one product of this happiness is a long and var- 


41 In 1809 C promised to divide the MS of The Friend “polypus-like so that each part may 
have a head and tail of its own.” In 1825 he recurred to the image and rhythm of the original 
sentence: "Nature is a wary . . . old witch, tough-lived as a turtle and divisible as the polyp, 
repullulative in a thousand snips and cuttings, integra et in toto.” Here the Latin had changed, 
but the original emerged two years later, "Alter et Idem," as an expression of the translator's 
ideal (Letters from the Lake Poets . . . to Daniel Stuart, 178; Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed Е. Н. Coleridge, п 742; Unpublished Letters п 393.) 

42 хуш 474. 

48 This metaphor, in kind and handling, seems very characteristic; it is the sort of thing often 
found in C’s public prose. 

44 The Udolpho review of 1794, and the Monk review of 1798 both emphasize the importance 
of “real life" in novels; and I find that this was nof a critical commonplace, at least in the 
Crit Rev. 
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iously characteristic review of Kotzebue’s The Negro Slaves. It begins with 
a quotation from James Beattie — a name rather associated with Words- 
worth than Coleridge, but the passage makes a Coleridgean point — and 
goes on to employ “the forcible expressions of Dr. Darwin” in a passage 
concerning dramatic illusion, from the prose parts of The Botanic Garden 
which were “a part of Coleridge’s intellectual furniture,” as Professor Schnei- 
der has observed.*® 

Allusions to “the seven champions of Christendom,” “a Caligula,” and 
Lessing, and the observation that "The author, like a skilful ventriloquist, 
throws his own voice and sentiments into the mouths of all his characters,” 
are also familiar parts of that furniture. 

This review has never been assigned to Coleridge, but I believe there can 
be no question about it. There is evidence, not only that he was familiar with 
The Negro Slaves but that he shared the view that it was badly written.*® 
And the one detailed comment on Kotzebue in Coleridge's dramatic lectures 
corresponds essentially with a passage in this review. The “German tragic 
writers" who, according to the reviewer, "are wholly free from the cold 
declamation and dull stateliness of the French" are of course Schiller (whose 
Robbers had given Coleridge a midnight shudder), Lessing (who did not 
"overstep the boundary" and who was the German author of Coleridge’s idol- 
atry), and Kotzebue, with whose work he was just getting acquainted. Other 
reviews of Kotzebue's plays in the Critical are of a very different order and 
consist chiefly of perfunctory summary and excerpt." The present review 
springs from Coleridge's strong interest in the German drama of horror, 
which was at the time even greater than his interest in the novel of horror, 
because, as he told Bowles, he was writing a drama of his own in this genre. 


REVIEW NEWLY ATTRIBUTED TO COLERIDGE 
From the Critical Review for January 1797 48 


The Negro Slaves, a Dramatic-Historical Piece, in Three Acts. Translated from the 
German of the President de Kotzebue. 8vo. 3s. sewed. Cadell and. Davies. 1796. 


Beattie has well observed, that 'to instruct is an end common to all good writing, 
to all poetry, all history, all sound philosophy. But of these last the principal end 


45 Elisabeth Schneider, Coleridge, Opium, and Kubla Khan (1953) 94, 96. 

48 In January 1798, hearing that Kotzebue had made a play out of Benyowski's Memoirs (as 
C himself had thought of doing), he remarked: "If Kotzebu has erhibited no greater genius 
in it than iu his Negro slaves, I shall consider this as an unlucky circumstance" (CL 1 87 8 

47 They seem ай to be by Southey. 

48 xı 66-72. 
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is to instruct; and if this single end be accomplished, the puce and the 
historian will be allowed to have acquitted themselves well; but the poet must 
do a great deal for the sake of pleasure only; and if he fail to please, he may indeed 
deserve praise on other accounts, but as a poet he has done nothing.’ *? 

The German tragic writers are wholly free from the cold declamation and dull 
stateliness of the French school; but they too frequently exempt themselves from 
this, — the poet's first duty, — TO GIVE PLEASURE. With the exception, pene 
of Lessing, they all overstep the boundary which divides the tragic from the 
horrid; the former of which (we avail ourselves of the forcible expressions of Dr. 
Darwin) ‘consists of distress attended with pity, which is said to be allied to love, 
the most agreeable of all our passions; and the latter in distress, accompanied with 
disgust, which is allied to hate, and is one of our most disagreeable sensations. 
Hence when horrid scenes of cruelty are represented, we wish to disbelieve their 
existence, and voluntarily exert ourselves to escape from the deception; whereas 
the bitter cup of true tragedy is mingled with some sweet consolatory drops, which 
endear our tears, and we continue to contemplate the interesting delusion, with a 
delight which it is not easy to explain.’ Bot. Gar. Vol. ii. р. 95.9: 

These remarks apply with peculiar force against the tragedy now before us. 
The author, indeed, in his Preface, 'entreats his readers, spectators, and critics, 
not to consider this piece merely as a drama. It is intended to represent at one view 
all the horrible cruelties which are practiced towards our black brethren. The poet 
has given them a simple cloathing, without any of the embellishments of invention. 

This piece, however, is so far a drama, that it has been acted; and from this cir- 
cumstance we may fairly estimate the strength of the German nerves. For the 
truth of the shocking facts which he has introduced in his tragedy, Kotzebue refers 
us to Raynal, Selle, Sprengel, Isert, and the Black Code: but surely he should have 
remembered, that a number of scattered events, each of which has actually taken 
place, may yet, by being combined into one piece, make a more improbable history 
than that of the seven champions of Christendom. Far be it from us to countenance 
the false and cowardly sensibility which would prevent the rich and the happy 
from making themselves acquainted with the distresses of their fellow-creatures. 
We believe that enormities, at which a Caligula®? might have turned pale, have 
been committed in the West Indies, and still may be committed; and even if 
tyranny should be compelled to relax and soften her features, the trade itself must 
ever disgrace our country, and even our nature. It is undoubtedly our duty to learn 
and to publish its cruelties; but we contend that the theatre is not the fit place, 
nor poetry the proper vehicle.5? 


49 James Beattie, "On Poetry and Music,” Essays (Edinburgh 1776) 854. 

50 C makes the same exception in Letter п of his review of Bertram (Courier 7 Sept 1816, 

repeated in Biographia Literaria п 182-184); indeed the later discussion rests on the point 

made in the present passage. 

51 This is one of several passages in the Botanic Garden on dramatic illusion to which C was 

indebted for his own theory of the “willing suspension of disbelief.” See Schneider 91-106, 

922—326. The quotation is not verbatim; e.g. Darwin referred to scenes represented “in 
ures.” Page given does not fit Ist ed (1789) nor 3d (1791); I have not seen the 2d (1790) 

or 4th (1794). 

52 C had recently alluded to Caligula (May 1796, CL x 218). 

58 'This discussion of "the boundary which divides the tragic from the horrid" underlies the 

discussion of "the nice boundaries, beyond which terror and sympathy are deserted by the 
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The negroes in this tragedy are all heroes and heroines, distinguished by a 
strength of intellect, a refinement of sentiment, and a sublimity of virtue, which 
would be almost marvellous among the best and most cultivated Europeans.5* 
The author; like a skilful ventriloquist, throws his own voice and sentiments into 
the mouths of all his characters.55 This, however, seems to have been necessary, 
in order to make the piece interesting as a drama: and we must except, from the 
remark, the character of the rich planter (John) which is conceived boldly and 
truly, and managed with the hand of a master. His sneering observations on the 
use of the word ‘heart,’ in pages 11 and 13, are admirably characteristic. We have 
selected, as specimens of the author's genius, the following dialogues from the 
first act of the play, as being in themselves truly beautiful and pathetic, and not 
chargeable with those blood-freezing incidents and narrations which crowd on 
our feelings in most of the other scenes — 


"William. Brother, do you know you are carrying on a vile trade? 

"John. How so? 

"William. Y cannot relish a morsel in your house. 

‘John. I am sorry for that. 

‘William. I find no repose in your beds. 

‘John. Y sleep very well. 

‘William. When the overseer flogs out the poor slaves at sunrise, do their cries 
never wake you? 

‘John, I am used to it. 

"William. Righteous Godl is it in the nature of man to reconcile himself to 
every thing, and even to wean himself from common humanity? 

‘John. What can I do? You would not have me cultivate the sugar-canes 
myself? 

william. And is it absolutely necessary they should be cultivated? 

‘John. What a wonderful question! ; 

‘William. Tell me, brother, do you think slaves are men? — I bet a wager he 
is often asked this question. 

‘John. I treat them as men. 

“William. (ironically) Indeed? 

‘John. I give them to eat and to drink. 

‘William. You do the same to your dogs. 

‘John. And they are not much better than dogs. Believe me, brother, they are 
a race, destined by nature to slavery. 

“William. Where has God stamped the mark of slavery on them? 

‘John. They descend from Cain, they are black, because the father of their 
family was the first who killed his brother. 

‘William. Excellent! 


pleasurable emotions” in C’s review of The Monk a month later. Both reviews prepare us for 
the discussion of “immediate pleasure” as an essential of poetry in the Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads. 

54 The only particular comment C makes on Kotzebue in his dramatic lectures is that his 
“heroes were generous, liberal, brave, and noble, just as far as they could [be] without the 
sacrifice of one Christian virtue” (Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed T. M. Raysor, п 285). 
55 C had said of the characters in The Fall of Robespierre that Adelaide was an “Automaton” 
and that the author "spoke through Le Gendre’s mouth," but that the sentiments of other 
characters were not “forced into the Mouth's of the Speakers" (CL 1 125-126). I do not know 
that C elsewhere accuses Kotzebue of ventriloquism; but he does accuse Beaumont and Fletcher 
of it — and it is his habit to think of Kotzebue as the Beaumont and Fletcher (manqué) of Ger- 
many (Misc Crit 90; Biog Lit x 184). For other “ventriloquist” passages see Misc Crit 54, 
894, 411; Shakes Crit 1 82; n 162, 245. 
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‘John, They are cunning, vicious and stupid. They acknowledge the superi- 
ority of our minds, and of course the justice of our dominion. 

‘William. They are stupid because slavery destroys all energy of mind; they 
are ill-disposed, but they do not shew it to you, as you deserve. They lie, 
because no one dares to speak the truth to tyrants. They acknowledge the 
superiority of our minds because we keep them in eternal ignorance; and 
the justice of our dominion, because we abuse their weakness. — Alas? you 
have done every thing in the world to depreciate these unhappy wretches, 
and then you complain that they are stupid and evil-inclined. 

‘John. But were not negroes born to be slaves? 

‘William. Certainly not. No man can be born a slave. Whether you are a 
prince, or a father, who gave you that right? 

‘John, But if the negro sold himself! He is master of his life, why not also of 
his liberty? He himself fixes the price. 

‘William. The liberty of man is invaluable! 

‘John. So much the worse for him, if he sells me a treasure below its proper 
worth. He is the fool, but I am no knave. 

‘William. Sell himself? he dares not, because he dares not do all that an unjust 
master requires of him as a slave. — He belongs to his first master, to God, 
who never gave him his liberty! a man may sell his life as a soldier, but not 
the abuse of his live [sic] as a slave. 

‘John. But the greatest part of them were made prisoners in battle; if we had 
not intervened they would have suffered death. 

‘William, They never would have been made prisoners but for you. Their 
battles are your work. And if the conqueror makes a bad use of his victory, 
why would you be his accomplice? 

‘John, But several were criminals who would have been condemned to death 
by this time in their own country. 

‘William. And are you the African hangman’s deputy? 

‘John. At least, are they not just as happy here, as there? 

‘William. Then, r do they sigh without intermission after their own coun- 
try? Why would they chuse rather to live with tigers and lions than with you? 
Why do they poison and hang themselves? Why out of nine millions of 
slaves which the new world received, are seven and an half dead? 

‘John. Do other nations treat them better than we Englishmen? 

"William. Alas, no! The Spaniard makes the negroes companions of his indol- 
ence, the Portuguese makes them subservient to his vices, and the Dutchman 
abuses them as the victims of his avarice. The Frenchman makes them 
bend to laborious work, and often refuses them necessaries; but he some- 
times laughs with them, which lightens their misery. The Englishman 
never laughs, never shews them any condescension. 

‘John. I will level all your pretended philosophy at one stroke; without us, 
they never would have known the Christian religion. — They exchange 
their freedom for the salvation of their souls. 

"William. Oh divine lawgiverl how couldst thou forsee that such cruelties 
could be justified from Њу mild precepts! — If religion sanctifles the 
crime, away with it for ever! Harangue loudly, ye servants of the churchl 
Preach loudly against it! Zeal would here be wisdom, and silence trans- 


gression, . 

‘John. This is all idle declamation, imported from the universities. — At this 
rate we shall grow no coffee-trees, nor ripen any sugar-canes. You are in 
possession of fine fortune, which our father acquired by means of the negro- 
slaves, and it makes you happy, is not that true? [Exit smiling. 

“William (alone). Alas! he is right! I blush for every shilling in m et! ev 
morsel I put into my mouth is embittered by the tears of ee кан 
nature. 
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‘SCENE УП. 
“WILLIAM, ADA, AND LILLI. 


‘Ada, Good white man, do I find you alone? Be not angry. When, just now, 
your brother was so unkind to me, I plainly saw that it gave you concern, 
and it immediately occurred to me, apply to William, he will protect thee. 
Good white man, I implore thee to protect ше! 

"Lilli. Thy eyes are like thy father's, friendly good eyes. 

"William. My dear child, would to God I could help thee! 

‘Ada, God will assist thee in it, certainly. I am a poor innocent creature who 
never crushed a worm designedly; md then am I so tormented? 

‘William. Do you call it being tormented, to be beloved? 

‘Ada, And do yon call that love, which your brother requires? 

‘Lilli, Have you forgot the burning cotton and needles? 

‘William. To be crabbed, and morose, is a habit with him. You should over- 
look that. 

“Ада. I cannot, if I would. — I have not room in my heart for two men. 

"William. Have you left a lover behind you in Africa? 

"Ada. Only a lover? much more than a lover! a husband! 

*William. It is plain you are not a European. 

‘Ada, We had hardly been long married as the banana is in bloom — We 
lived on the coast; the sea gave us fish, the forest behind supplied us with 
wild fowl, on each side of us were the green seedlings of Turkish wheat, and 
in the centre of all, ourselves, and one heart betwixt us — Believe me, we 
had enough. 

"William. I do indeed believe thee, my good child. 

‘Ada, A little bag with baked Turkey-meal quieted our hunger, and when I 
brought home my calabash of an evening full of palm-wine, it was more 
refreshing to us than rum is to the whites. And when we rested together 
at night on the same woven mat, our sleep was sweeter than that of our 
chief on his European carpet. Something was with us, and about us, that 
breathed serenity and a sense of joy, and to which we knew not how to 
give a name. — It was lovel 

^William. And who destroyed your tranquil happiness? 

‘Ada. Some white men stole me while my husband was absent. They sold Ada, 
the stolen slave, to your brother, but they could not sell the loving and be- 
loved Ada. Between those walls of intwined palm branches breathes yet 
the spirit of my love. 

"William. Of what use is this enthusiastic fidelity to a husband whom thou 
wilt never see again? S 

‘Ada. I see him continually, and he is before my eyes every wherel — Oh you 
must not talk me out of my last hopel — Never see him again? — What 
good can it do thee to tear from the hand of an unhappy wretch, the straw 
to which he clings? and supposing you in the right, what is this instant of 
time to me? — this little foot of land which you call the world? — A day 
will come when I shall see him! — Is it not true that you believe in a better 
life, where negroes are allowed to be happy? 

"Lilli. Let us laugh then at our white tyrants! This cannot always last. — Our 
chief called himself master of heaven and earth, but the earth has obtained 
its mastery over him, and has covered him. Is it not so? the whites torment 
us for a season, but when it grows too bad, we have a friend who is no 
friend to them. He bears a hideous name. He is called Death. But who 
would ask the name of his deliverer? Who would take fright at the name 
of his benefactor? — Huzzah, Ada! Life is only a toy; we are no longer 
children, we throw it away. 

"William. Cheerful girll you suit yourself to your lot! 
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"Lilli, I was born in Congo. In Congo and Loango, we are ever gay; we live 

to-day, and enjoy to-day, and not of the morrow. Of course hospitality 

dwell in our cottages, and we abhor all meanness. Therefore we call you 
Europeans close-handed. We think not of the past, we count our years no 
more than we do the drops of water which the great river revolves under 
our feet. We believe in the great God Numbo, but who is too much exalted 
to care about us. In Congo and Loango, we could laugh whole days at tri- 
fles. Our young men are excellent mimics, They understand imitating the 
cries of animals. They are enlivened whenever they hear music, and danc- 
ing never fatigues them. 

Willem. Contented peoplel 

“Lilli, Shall I teach you to be always cheerful? 

‘William. Then thou wilt teach me what a thousand European philosophers 
have failed in. 

‘Lili. Nothing easier. Only observe two rules. Do nothing wrong, and rise 
hungry from table. B means the soul and body always remain in 
health. I take care of the one, and your brother of the other. (she laughs.) 

“William, Golden rules! 

"Lilli. Why golden? I would not confide in the man who compares every thing 
that is beautiful and good to gold. — Rather call them rules of the sun, 
for they warm the heart; or rules of death, for they teach us to die cheer- 
fully. Thy father was well acquainted with them. I always rejoice when 
I recollect how our old master died. 

‘William. Thou rejoicest? 

"Lilli. Yes indeed! he sat on a chair in this room — 

‘William. (hastily) In this roomP Where? Where? 

"Lilli. (pointing to the spot) There he sat. 

‘William. (agitated) There? — Go on. 

"Lilli. He called in all his slaves. — Children, he said, І am going to God. — 
Father, we cried, give us thy blessing! — then he blessed us, and we blessed 
him. He smiled — and we cried. 

‘William. I see then thou canst not always laugh. 

ТАШ, Why not? Do you mean because of the tears which are rolling down my 
cheeks? When I cry in this way, my heart at the same time laughs. 

‘William. Good, amiable creaturel 

"Lilli. Of what use are smooth words to us? Do not praise us, but help us. 

‘William. I cannot. ; 

ТАШ. Why not? Are you not a son of our old master? 

"William. Y am but the youngest brother. : 

"Lilli. Is it then only in the power of the elder brother to do good? — Divide 
your riches as you will, but the right of doing good ought to be equally 
Shared between brothers. — You are silent? You consider Ada and me with 
compassion? — Oh trouble not yourself about me; my guardian angels are 
Hope and Cheerfulness; but protect Ada, she is in want of both. 

‘Ada, Protect me, good white manl 

"William. What can I do? — I have offered my brother a large sum for thy 
liberty; — he refused it. 

"Lilli. He refused money! poor Ада! if he love thee more than money, then 
thou art lost! 

"Ada. Oh, if thy father had lived but a few weeks longer, the vessel was then 
equipping to carry me to my husband's arms. — My benefactor died — 
Well, I too can diel 

"Lilli, Hear'st thou — Poor Adal Look at her. Is she not beautiful as the flower 
Gloriosa? and she is still more good than beautiful. — Fy! you are horrid 
people! we lacerate our bodies; you, your souls. — We believe that the 
scars on our faces add to our beauty; you consider your vices as ornaments. 
— Which ought to reprove the other? ' p. 26. 
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We have no opportunity of comparing the translation with the original." The 
language is every where correct and appropriate. — The last lines of the president 
de Kotzebue's dedication to the Danish counsellor of justice, &c. exhibits [sic] 
a charming picture of rural simplicity and literary leisure, and will leave pleasant 
impressions on the mind of our readers — 


‘Here in rural solitude, at a distance from all that can be justly or unjustly 
called great, surrounded only by the charms of nature; here, where love, friend- 
ship, independence crown my head daily with fresh flowers; from hence will 
I stretch out my hand to my brave friend, and intreat him in the midst of his 
more public walk, sometimes to cast an eye on the peaceful shore, where his 
friend has raised himself a cottage under shady elms.’ р. vi. 57 


Another long January review, of Captain J. G. Stedman’s Narrative of a 
Five Years Expedition against the revolted Negroes of Surinam, for several 
reasons attracts our attention, but it fails to yield up the secret of its author- 
ship. Professor Coburn (Notebooks 1 124n) demonstrates the possibly early 
and certainly enduring influence of the Stedman volumes on Coleridge. 
And it is interesting (if irrelevant in this connection) that the vivid plate of 
a “poor African hanging by hooks” which Miss Coburn cites as haunting 
“Coleridge’s prose to the end as an example of superstitious pagan masoch- 
ism” was engraved by William Blake, and haunted his vision also. In the 
language and in the particular comments of the reviewer, however, there 
is nothing markedly idiosyncratic. There is nothing here that Coleridge 
might not have written, and I would not be surprised to learn from external 
evidence that the review was his, but without such evidence it cannot be 
seriously considered. 

In the January Catalogue one or two of the short pieces do stand out some- 
what. The review of George Colman’s Iron Chest displays some verve and 
some potentially Coleridgean interest in the workings of the imagination: 
Godwin (in the novel on which the play was based) had had more skill than 
to disclose the contents of the chest, “conscious as he was, that imagination, 
acting upon a mysterious secret, agitates the mind more by her own work- 
ings, than it is possible to do by attempting to reveal it.” The reviews of the 
novels Emma Courtney and Montgomery are vigorous and thoughtful, and 
that of Berkeley Hall concludes epigrammatically: “Unity of plan is as essen- 


56 This review is by a greater connoisseur of German drama than some suppose Coleridge to 
have been at this date; yet this sentence need not be thought an escape clause. See Werner W. 
Beyer, “Coleridge’s Early Knowledge of German,” Mod Philology тп (1955) 192-200; also 
Schneider 330. 

57 The passage is an apt selection for C, who was seeking “innocent Independence” at Stowey 
and looking from his “cottage window” to his friend Thelwall as a person more fit for “public 
Life" (CL 1 275, 277). 
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tial to a good novel, as to an epic poem.” Yet the anonymity in each case 
fails to yield to probing. 

In the February issue we come to the two reviews which Coleridge was 
pleased to remember thirty-one years later. Bishop Samuel Horsley’s anony- 
mous pamphlet On the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Languages, received 
in his first batch of review-books and moiled over for many months, led Cole- 
ridge into an examination of prosodic theory that is of interest because it 
influenced his own practice or at least his explanations of it.” But the review 
itself is little more than a sober critique of “a very learned essay.” It flies up 
a bit in the concluding paragraphs, with a moment of mirth over the citation 
of an ambiguity in Athenian law concerning courtesans and golden trinkets 
and with an arch allusion to the orthodoxy of the reputed author. Professor 
Whalley is making “a vivid glimpse of Coleridge at twenty-four” out of very 
slight material when he has Coleridge come “suddenly to life in the judicious 
tone of self-assurance, in the declamatory italics, the rhetorical questions, 
and the two footnotes — one punitive and the other learned though bor- 
rowed.” Richer in intrinsic interest is the review of that famous novel of 
“Horror and Mystery," Matthew Gregory Lewis The МопК.59 Here Cole- 
ridge develops points made in the review of The Negro Slaves concerning 
the boundaries of terror and sympathy, and he carries to a histrionic extreme 
the moral disapproval of novels which are not harmless to youthful imagina- 
tions (compare the November reviews quoted above). 

This review elicited an eloquent defense of Lewis, “An Apology for The 
Monk” by “A Friend to Genius” in the Monthly Mirror for April 1797 (m 
210-215), quoting and combatting Coleridge’s severities at some length, 
which I call attention to as a previously unnoted bit of Coleridgeana — and 
as a reminder that there has always been dispute as to the harmful effects of 
horror literature. In the August Monthly Review William Taylor renewed 
the attack in a brief review agreeing that “a vein of obscenity . . . pervades 
and deforms... and... renders the work totally unfit for general circulation.” 

None of the Catalogue reviews of February bears any mark of Coleridge’s 
hand. In March there are two reviews he might have wished to undertake 
— of Beddoes’ Essay on the Public Merits of Mr. Pitt, which he had already 


58 Patterson in PMLA (тхүп 978-988) pursues the implications of C's review and of his 
background reading in prosody; now we see that he knew what he was doing when he “achieved 
the metrical splendor of Christabel.” 

59 Reprinted by Greever and again by Raysor in a fresh collation; yet both misprint “influence” 
for “inflame” in the last pagel (C charged Lewis with endeavoring “to inflame the fleshly 
appetites,” it should be realized, not merely “to influence” them.) 
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reviewed analytically in The Watchman, and of his friend Estlin’s Sermon 
against Tom Paine — but the internal evidence is clearly negative. Too brief 
to be judged is the notice of Charles Lloyd’s Poems on the Death of Priscilla 
Farmer, though Coleridge would have been willing to assert, as the review 
does, that Lloyd had “a mind of a superior cast, and a heart susceptible of 
the most virtuous affections” and to endorse the subjoined poem by Mr 
Charles Lamb of the India-house as “very fine.” © 

There are no reviews of novels in March, April, or June — one reason being, 
plainly enough, that Coleridge despite his assurances about “the Italian, 
Hubert de Sevrac & &c & &c” was not doing his duty. The short reviews of 
novels and dramas and poems in May stand out somewhat, however, and 
must be considered. They are livelier and more devastating than anything 
in this department for a long time. The reviewer of The Sea-sick Minstrel 
makes the sort of remark that readers of The Watchman were distressed by: 
"The colouring is so vivid, and the images so apposite . . . that those who 
have any bowels, cannot but find them moved." The reviewer of Mrs Inch- 
bald's Wives as they were writes a paragraph on the "very remarkable 
change" in taste since Wycherly, Congreve, and Vanbrugh. The reviewer 
of The Castle of Olmutz puns about the efforts of "a little puffer" to sound 
“the trumpet of Milton,” is irrepressibly saucy about the poet's “seeming 
sorrow for the sufferings of the unfortunate Fayette," and advises him to 
divorce “the Muse . . . from whose embraces (if we may appeal to the pres- 
ent brat) nothing can be expected but folly and the rickets." There is some- 
thing similar in the reviews of three novels, Edmund and Eleonora, Miranda, 
and The Castle of Inchvally. These May reviews could have been written 
by any clever fellow seeking to be devilishly severe; and so they could have 
been written by Coleridge, shortly before he met Miss Wordsworth. In view 
of the story of the bonfire, I hesitate to reject them; yet none has the sort of 
hallmark of nuance or allusion that would seem peculiarly Coleridgean. Ex- 
cept for one very doubtful possibility in the June issue, a review of White's 


90 Crit Reo xix 340—347. That Coleridge could have reviewed his friends’ books if he had 
wished to may be concluded from Southey's experience. "My dear Cottle," he wrote on 9 Dec. 
1797, "I am engaged in the Critical Review. Immediately I requested to review Amos' book 
— it was in other hands — I mentioned it as what I much wished — & it has been transferred 
to me. Will you send me the original that I may do your brother justice . . . .” Unpublished 
letter in Cornell University Library, quoted with permission. 3 

So anonymous is the Lloyd review that it is almost interchangeable with the review of the 
same work in the Monthly Review (Oct 1797), except that the Monthly neglects Lamb and 
notes that "a commendatory sonnet, from the elegant pen of Mr. Coleridge, is ргебхеа....” 
(Lawrence Hanson, Life of Coleridge, 181, errs in stating that Lloyd's Poems were only 
privately printed; here they are listed as published by Phillips in 1796.) 
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Original Letters of Falstaff which may just conceivably be Coleridge’s re- 
sponse to the insistence of Lamb,?! the evidence seems to be that Coleridge's 
reviewing in 1797 ceased with the February issue, several months before he 
met Dorothy Wordsworth. 

That by July his connection with the magazine, whatever it may have 
been, was not cordial enough to secure him civil treatment in its pages is 
demonstrated by the brief review in that month’s issue damning the Ode on 
the Departing Year. By S. T. Coleridge. Although the reviewer claims to 
wish not “to discourage, but to reform,” he finds nothing to commend but 
some “nervous lines.” Mr Coleridge “attempts the flight of the Theban eagle, 
the great Pindar,” but “mistakes bombast and obscurity, for sublimity”; he 
writes “a number of affected phrases,” supports “trifling ideas with a pom- 
posity of thought,” and spurs his Pegasus only to be flung “in the dirt: — 
sat verbum." % 


(To be continued) ` 


91 This review (xx 234-230) is the sort of grudging and qualified endorsement of White's 
book that Lamb’s urgent “Poor fellow . . . Give it a lift, if m can," may have wrung from C 
— от from someone else. Perhaps the only help C gave this "truly laughable book" (as he 
conceded it to be) was his purchase of "a dozen" copies to give away (8 Dec 1796, CL 1 265). 
62 In July the reviews of novels are severe but not clever; in Au they are flat and extremely 
brief, except for a favorable review of Charlotte Smith's Monta of 1795 which "by some 
accident" had "hitherto escaped our notice.” In September the reviewer is a scold, lecturin 
against "the trash that issues from the press." In October the reviews are longer than 

and praiseful except that The Neapolitan "harasses a poor reviewer's temper." In November 
and December the reviews are routine, treating most of the novels (three dating back to 
1798) with mild respect. 

93 Crit Reo xx 849—344. Perhaps Critical reviewers were permitted such criticism of the work 
of members of their own team, but reviewers for the Monthly Review we know were not — 
see J. W. Robberds, Memoir of William Taylor of Norwich 1 122. 

Incidentally, this reviewer, who certainly is not Coleridge, exhibits mannerisms (especially 
the use of Latin tags and classical allusions on a conventional plane) which point to him as 
the author of several other reviews, including those of The Creole and Marchmont (Feb aud 
March 1797) and The Castle of Olmutz (May 1797), which there was some slight temptation 
to attribute to Coleridge. 


. Notes of Two Coleridges 
By Мовснавр Віѕнор 
І AN ESTECEAN JOKE 


S. T. COLERIDGE, in a letter of February 2, 1805, written to Southey from 
Malta, tells how “by the accident of the sale of a dead Colonels Effects, who 
arrived.in this healing Climate too late to be healed,” he had been perusing 
the second volume of the Annual Review. “I was,” he wrote, “suddenly and 
strangely affected by the marked attention, which you had payed to my few 
Hints” (for Southey’s eighteen reviews in that journal had been written 
while Coleridge was still at home), “[and] by the insertion of my Joke on 
Booker.” 

What was Coleridge’s “Joke on Booker”? Page 564 of the Annual Review 
for 1803 provides the answer, for there we may read, under Poetry, Art. xxiv, 
the following: 


Calisto, a Picture of modern Life; a Poem, in three Parts. By Luke Booker. 
LLD. 4to. pp. 28. 
Premising that divine poeta is to be literally rendered poetic divine, 
we address Dr. Booker in the words of Virgil — 
"Tale tuum nobis carmen, divine Poeta, 


Quale sopor." 
That is the whole review. Unhappy Dr Booker! 
Yet the story does not quite end there, for the Latin tag which comes from 
Eclogue V, lines 45-46, and has been Englished by T. F. Royds as 
Singer divine, such is thy song to me 
As sleep, 


was already in Coleridges armoury of witticisms as early as 1802. On 
July 13 of that year we find him thus writing to Sotheby: 


I must tho' tell you the malicious Motto, which I have written on the 
first page of Klopstocks Messias — 
Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine Poeta, 
Quale Sopor! 
Only I would have the words, divine Poeta, translated, Verse-making 
DIVINE. 


Southey, who no doubt knew all about this “malicious Motto,” evidently 
at a later date appropriated it for himself, and, as seems clear from Cole- 
ridge's letter, without so much as by-your-leave. It is a further proof, if one 
be needed, of the communistic propensities of the Lake Poets. 


[531] 
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П AN UNKNOWN SONNET OF HARTLEY COLERIDGE? 


IN WILLIAM HONE' Table Book (1827) there is an article (pages 550- 
556 of the Тере reprint of 1878) signed Т. О. M. and entitled Notes on a 
Tour, chiefly pedestrian, from Skipton in Craven, Yorkshire, to Keswick, in 
Cumberland. 

These notes cover the period from July 14 to July 24, 1827, and in the 
course of them the author, whoever he may have been, enjoyed a sight of 
Wordsworth, Dorothy Wordsworth, and the Opium Eater, and attended 
the rush-bearing procession at Grasmere Church. Wordsworth, he observed, 
was dressed in “a hair cap, plaid coat, and white trowsers” and was well 
spoken of by the local peasantry: “One said he was kind to the poor; another, 
that he was very religious; another, that he had no pride, and would speak 
to any body.” The traveler also conversed with a labouring man who had 
been well acquainted with that Mr Charles Gough who, as readers of Words- 
worth will be aware, had “met an untimely death by falling over one of the 
precipices of Helvellyn.” 

Yet perhaps the most interesting of T. Q. M/s discoveries are reserved 
for the end of his article, for there he prints no less than five poems, three 
Sonnets and two Songs, with this sentence by way of introduction: "During 
my residence in the above parts I collected the following scraps, by whom 
written, or whether original, I know not." 

His ignorance, whether real or assumed, with regard to the origin of these 
scraps should, however, have been dispelled some six years later, on the 
publication, in 1833, of the first volume of Hartley Coleridge's Poems, for 
four of his five pieces may be found in that work: the sonnets, "The nimble 
fancy of all-beauteous Greece," and " It must be so,— my infant love must 
find”; ! and the songs, “She is not fair to outward view," ! and “I have lived, 
and I have loved." * The fifth piece, also a sonnet, is not, however, in any 
edition of Hartley Coleridge's poems that I know of, and though of course 
there can be no absolute certainty that it is his work, the balance of prob- 
ability would seem to indicate that it was; an indication which, I fancy, is 
strengthened by internal evidence. I had, indeed, at first thought it likely 
that Hartley and T. Q. M. were the same person, but a careful examination 
of T. Q. M.’s other contributions to the Table Book puts the supposition out 
of court. All we need to say here of T. Q. M. is that his address, in 1827, 
was Ivy Cottage, Grassington-in-Craven, so that it should be possible, by 
taking some little trouble, to identify him. 


1 These poems were also printed in The Gem for 1829. 
2 Also printed in The Winter's Wreath for 1832. 
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Here, at any rate, is the sonnet in question which, assuming it to be 
Hartleys, was I think rightly excluded from the 1833 collection on the 
grounds of being too personal: 


Few lovd the youthful bard, for he was one 
Whose face, tho' with intelligence it beam'd, 
Was ever sad; if with a smile it gleam'd 

It was but momentary, like the sun 

Darting one bright ray thro' the thunder cloud — 
He lov'd the secret vale, and not the crowd 

And hum of populous cities — some would say 
There was a secret labouring in his breast, 

That made him cheerless and disturb'd his rest; 
Whose influence sad he could not drive away. 
What caus'd the young bard's woe was never known, 
Yet, once, a wanderer deem'd an hapless flame 
Consum'd his life away, for one, whose name 
He heard him breathe, upon the mountains lonel 


Eccentric as the punctuation may appear, especially at the end, I have 
thought it best to give it here exactly. 


ПІ A FINAL FLASH 


“THERE IS,” Lamb said, “a great deal of fun in Coleridge”; and it is remark- 
able how long that fun lasted. As late as September 20, 1830 (for so the lines 
are dated ), the revered Sage of Highgate, the respected author of the Aids 
to Reflection, turned from the perusal of Kenilworth in Volume ут of his 
1824 set of Scott (now in the British Museum ?) to record, in ink, upon the 
book's fly-leaf the following outrageous distich, the title of which reveals 
with great clarity the tension which now existed between his sense of fun 
and his sense of propriety: 
A thought (which something better than a thought forbad to be real- 
ized) for a Lady's AL BUM. 
If without any Head, & Al bum be the same, 
This Book, I opine, well merits the name. 


This has never been printed, nor perhaps does it deserve to be; yet surely it 
is psychologically interesting. S. T. C. was never wholly tamed; he could not 
use his "thought," but he left it for the record. 


8 Shelf mark C.126.B6. 
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Baroque Dragon 


Two new Spencer Collection acquisi- 
tions afford us woodcuts for this issue 
—a book of Catalan Romances (see 
page 570) and a Journey to Jerusalem: 
Baron Kristof Harant, Putowanj aneb 
Cesta z Kralowstw| Czeskeho . . . 
(Prague, Adam z Weleslawin 1608), 
whence soars the merry dragon on this 
page. 

Baron Christopher, Bohemian Knight 
of Prague, in 1598 went on a holy pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem by way of Venice, 
Corfu, Cyprus, and the Sinai Peninsula, 
with a side trip to Alexandria and Cairo. 
His description of the Monastery of 
Mount Sinai belongs beside the man 
quoted by Count Tischendorf, scholar 
of the Czar and discoverer of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, now a treasure of the British 
Museum. 

Harants comments on the hard- 
ships of travel, his sketches of people 
he met, and the innumerable wood- 
cuts which accompany his story make 
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aamen me ee —— oe gr 








feft Drafa-s Fijo 





this one of the great travel books of the 
baroque age. 

The Czech edition precedes a German 
one by two years. It is rare and rarely 
listed in travel bibliography, the Ger- 
man edition being given preference for 
reasons of language. 

The Spencer Collection has made it a 
point to collect illustrated travels and 
voyages: the illuminated manuscript of 
John Mandeville; the illustrated manu- 
script of Noé Bianchi of Fiesole; the 
voyage of Richard Jones, American art- 
ist in the 1930s; and the many printed 
books of medieval and renaissance trav- 
els. The present volume with its un- 
usually fresh renderings of lands and 
people of the Near East adds more re- 
search material to this collection within 
the Collection. 


Treasures Never Buried 
“Juliette Benton’s article brings vividly 
to my mind a picture of the rewarding. 
hours spent with the Waverley Club 
| girls at Hamilton 
Grange almost 
half a century 
ago, wrote Miss 
Marcia Dalphin, 
when we sent 
Miss X Benton's 
"Reminiscences" 
to her for com- 
ment (see p 571). 
"I enjoyed our 
forays into litera- 
ture fully as much 
as they did, and 
shall never read 
certain pages of 
Pickwick Papers 
without hearing 
through them 
their voices and 
their laughter, or 
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see a performance of an old English 
comedy without remembering their keen 
pleasure first in reading aloud She Stoops 
to Conquer — taking parts — and then 
producing it with the greatest gusto. It 
was fun, not work, that club, and the 
same thing is true of the Buried Treas- 
ure Club, a group of boys meeting dur- 
ing that period. 

"Best of all an enduring love of books 
was developed. Certainly this is true in 
Juliette's case as her successful career 
in recent years as lecturer and leader of 
adult reading groups shows. Who so 
proud as I when, unexpectedly, a few 
years ago I sat in the audience at a meet- 
ing of the Woman's Club of Rye and 
saw the lecturer whom I had known as 
a school girl holding her listeners inter- 
ested and amused with a talk on the 
current plays. 

“I feel it an honor to have been a part 
of this, and I am grateful to Juliette for 
bringing back the memory of those far 
off days." 


Matinée Pasternak 


Last December several staff members of 
the Art, Jewish, Slavonic, and Prepara- 
tion Divisions of the Library held an 
informal discussion of various aspects 
of the life and works and fame of Boris 
Pasternak. Out of this has grown Alek- 
sis Rannit's critical and bibliographical 
project of which the first instalment 
appears in this issue. 


The Emily E. F. Skeel Fund 


Mr Rannit's bius had of Pasternak is 
only one of several staff projects which 
have been assisted by grants in aid of 
research or of publication from the Skeel 
Bibliographical Fund since last year's 
announcement (vol 62 p 478). Dr R. C. 
Lewanski's Bibliography of Polish Dic- 
tionaries was published by the Library 
this summer with help from the Fund, 
and he is now preparing a bibliography 
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of Slavonic literature in English transla- 
tion, with Skeel assistance. 

The Evans bibliography of early 
American imprints is being supple- 
mented by a description of unlisted 
volumes that are in our Rare Book Di- 
vision, as a project nearing completion 
by Lewis M. Stark and Mrs Maud D. 
Cole of that Division. Nearly ready for 
printing is a bibliography of Japanese 
Science and tecbnical journals, compiled 
by George S. Bonn of the Science Di- 
vision. Skeel Funds will make possible 
the publication of these compilations, as 
they did the recent printing of Some 
Twentieth Century American Com- 
posers: A Selective Bibliography, com- 
piled by John Edmunds and Gordon 
Boelzner. The previously listed projects 
of Richard Wolfe and C. E. Dornbusch 
are being continued. 


Deming Papers 


Newly received by the Manuscript Di- 
vision is a bequest of 111 letters and 
3 photographs from the estate of Edwin 
W. Deming (1860-1942) comprising 
the correspondence of this American 
artist with his parents and other mem- 
bers of his family during his attendance 
at the Arts Students’ League of New 
York between 1882 and 1884 (with a 
few items down to 1889). These describe 
courses, living conditions, instructors, 
and students at the League, exhibitions 
seen in public and private collections, 
excursions, events in New York City, 
preachers heard, public lectures by Mat- 
thew Arnold, Mrs Mary A. Livermore, 
and others. There are three group photo- 

aphs of the students in attendance. 

Deming later attained repute for his 
Indian and Rocky Mountain paintings. ) 


THIS YEAR’S booklet of Children’s 
Books suggested as Holiday Gifts, on 
Exhibition in the Central Children’s 
Room may be obtained free there or in 
the Branches or for 25¢ by mail. 
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Theory and Practice of Theatrical Dancing in England 
in the Restoration and Early Eighteenth Century 


as seen in the lives and works of 
Josras Priest, JOHN WEAVER, AND HESTER SANTLOW 


By SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


N HIS article “The History of Ballet in England, 1660-1740” (in the June 

issue of the Bulletin), Ifan Kyrle Fletcher referred to our “tantalisingly 
intermittent” glimpses of personalities who were famous in the dance world 
of their time. Comments, whether contemporary or recent, are alike meagre 
with regard to these dancers. Yet a number of them were closely associated 
with men who have received extended critical and scholarly attention — 
Purcell, Dryden, Addison and Steele among them. The works of musicians 
and writers have survived in printed scores and books; those of dancers 
seem to elude us, for the Restoration and early eighteenth century left us 
no precise records of choreography. There are no contemporary reviews of 
performances and scarcely any revealing pictorial evidence. 

Yet, evasive as the details of the era may be, it merits our attention for 
its singular accomplishments. Dancers and choreographers acquainted with 
the literary theories of Dryden and Pope and the theatrical ideas of Thomas 
Betterton did not fail to profit from the intellectual and artistic brilliance of 
their environment. Further, though heretofore scarcely acknowledged, they 
made a notable contribution to the culture of Restoration and Augustan 
England. The period, long recognized for its achievements in other arts, also 
witnessed a remarkable turning point in the history of dance. Here, for 
almost the first time since Antiquity, the mute art of choreography dared 
to invade the realm of the spoken drama and assert its claim to effect 
through movement alone a “just” as well as “lively” representation of the 
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actions and passions of man. To ignore this era is to miss an important link 
in the continuity of the development of theatrical dancing. 

The evidence, though fragmentary, exists to be explored. If the journalists 
offer little help, they still have left us some few clues. True, they most 
frequently mention dance and dancers as incidental to their comments on 
music, drama, or the manners of the day. We may forgive them their motives, 
for they provide precious insights into the lives and works of the people 
who were shaping the future of a great art. Well worth the struggle of pur- 
suing are these almost obscured footprints in what Mr Fletcher has called 
the unmapped “jungle” of this period in English dance. When they have 
been thoroughly followed, they will reveal the path that led from the epi- 
sodic, insubstantial spectacle of the early seventeenth century masque to the 
well-plotted, serious, dramatic ballet of the later eighteenth century. 

Mr Fletcher has pointed out the general direction of the path and has 
indicated some of the scenes of interest along the way. So intriguing are the 
views that it seems a pity to by-pass any of them. But for a preliminary study 
only a few may be selected. Here are three: Josias Priest, a choreographer 
in the great seventeenth century tradition, but with a sensitivity and a feel- 
ing for dramatic values that raised that tradition to a higher level; John 
Weaver, choreographer, historian and theorist, who attempted to revive 
the art of the Roman pantomime and created a new form of dramatic dance; 
and Weaver's “prima ballerina," the beautiful, the gifted, the “incompar- 
able” dancer-actress, Hester Santlow. 


I JOSIAS PRIEST 


JOSIAS PRIEST is known today as the man who "commissioned" Dido and 
Aeneas from Henry Purcell. On the basis of this favor to posterity, acknow- 
ledged only by an undocumented statement of Sir John Hawkins," his claim 
to fame has rested. While Dido was first performed by Priest's students at his 
school in Chelsea, there is no evidence that the dancing master asked Purcell 
to write it for him. But Priest deserves recognition for his own achievements, 
whether or not he actually commissioned the opera. In his day, though this 
has been long forgotten, he was considered the foremost choreographer in 
London. 

The earliest mention of the activities of Josias Priest refers to his dancing 
in Sir Martin Mar-All, which was presented at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 


1 General History of the Science and Practice of Music (London 1858) 1 745. "He [Priest] got 
Tate to write and Purcell to set to music a little drama called Dido and Aeneas. . . ." 
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Fields on August 16, 1667. “This Comedy,” wrote John Downes, “was Crown’d 
with an Excellent Entry: In the last Act at the Mask, by Mr. Priest and 
Madame Davies. . . ."? Priests partner, Moll Davies, was to become more 
famous as a mistress of Charles II than as a dancer, though Samuel Pepys 
greatly admired the jig she had performed on August 5. Unfortunately, no 
one has left us a description of the “Excellent Entry" in Sir Martin Mar-All. 

Two years later, Priest was apprehended for "teaching, practising and ex- 
ecuting music in companies or otherwise, without the approbation or licence 
of the Marshall and Corporation of musick. . . .”° The order does not state 
definitively that Priest was teaching as well as performing, but this might 
have been the case, for he had a well established school in Leicester Fields 
before 1680. 

Iu 1673, Priest undertook his first known venture in choreography. As 
recorded by Downes (33): “The Tragedy of Macbeth, alter'd by Sir William 
Davenant; being drest in all it’s Finery, as new Cloath's, new Scenes, Ma- 
chines, as flyings for the Witches; with all the Singing and Dancing in it: 
THE first Compos'd by Mr. Lock, the other by Mr. Channell and Mr. Joseph 
Priest; it being all Excellently perform'd, being in the nature of an Opera, 
it Recompenc'd double the Expence. . . " Macbeth was given at the theatre 
in Dorset Garden, which was to be the scene of several of Priest's later 
successes. 

We will probably never know just how the French Channell and the 
English Priest shared the creative chores on Macbeth. Apart from the semi- 
choreographic flying of the witches, only two actual dances are designated 
in Davenant's version of the play. Both are, naturally, for the witches. The 
first occurs in Act II, Scene 4, following the song beginning: "Let's have a 
dance upon the heath." The second, in Act IV, Scene 1, is initiated by Hecate, 
who calls on the witches to divert Macbeth: “Come, sisters, let us cheer his 
heart, / And shew the pleasures of our art: / Ill charm the air to give a 
sound / While you perform your antic round." The witches then dance and 
vanish. No more precise stage directions are given. 

Priest seems to have been solely responsible for his next recorded chore- 
ography — the dances in Calisto: or The Chaste Nymph, performed at court 
in 1675.* Called a masque, Calisto was really a play with operatic elements, 


2 Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed Joseph Knight (London 1886) 28. 

3 Henry Cart de Lafontaine, The King's Musick: A Transcript of Records Relating to Music 
and Musicians (1460—1700) (London [1909]) 217. 

4 See Eleanor Boswell, The Restoration Court Stage (1600-1702) (Cambridge, Mass 1932) for 
a detailed study of this production. 
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including dances interpolated at frequent intervals. Its structure was con- 
sistent with prevailing theatrical style. There were sumptuous costumes and 
elaborate scenic effects. Only a slight pretext was needed to occasion a dance, 
which — if it did not advance the dramatic action — was at least not ir- 
relevant to it and frequently added atmosphere as well as pictorial splendor 
to the proceedings. 

John Crowne, the author, bore witness to the importance of the musical 
factors when he remarked in the preface "To The Reader" that the first per- 
formance took place some months after he had completed his script "from 
the discretion of those on whom the dancing and musical parts depended, 
who found it required time to do anything in perfection. . . .” He also con- 
fessed, though not grudgingly: "I was obliged to invent proper occasions to 
introduce all the entries, and particularly for the closing of all with an entry 
of Africans." 

Most of the dancers in Calisto were professionals. Among them was 
the noted Frenchman St André. But an entry of shepherds and nymphs, 
who danced by the Thames in the prologue, was entrusted to the Princesses 
Mary and Ann. Other ladies danced several sarabands with castanets. 
The Duke of Monmouth danced a minuet. Also among the performers 
was Priest's erstwhile partner, now no longer a professional dancer — Moll 
Davies. 

Crowne provided Priest with ample "proper occasions" for dancing, and 
Nicholas Staggins, Master of the King's Musick, composed the melodies to 
accompany them. There were two dances in the initial triumphing scene, 
one for sea-gods and another for warriors. To celebrate the freeing of the 
island from satyrs, the chorus called on a group of rural gods and nymphs 
to dance in honor of the king and queen. The prologue completed, the 
chorus asked: “Where are the slaves should make ready the stage?" intro- 
ducing an entry of carpenters clad, with courtly defiance of realism, in red 
Padua serge laced with silver tinsel. 

To a call of: “See Shepherds, the day is begun: / Come with our sports let's 
welcome the sun," came an entry of Basques. Next, in an enchanted grove, 
there was a dance of cupids and winds. Crowne then devised an ingenious 
excuse for a dance of gypsies: they divert some shepherds who have been 
deserted by their shepherdesses. An entry of satyrs and then one of Bachusses 
celebrate the disgrace of the stubbornly chaste Calisto. The Africans turn out 
to be victims of a youth who had upset the chariot of the sun; over-exposed 
they are ranging the world to find their lost beauty. They bring Calisto onto 


the stage on a canopy and dance for her. 
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Calisto was an expensive and important production. Was it perhaps Moll 
Davies who recommended Priest for the post of choreographer? Or was the 
success of Macbeth sufficient to qualify him for the assignment? Certainly his 
previous association with Channell would also have stood him in good stead, 
for French dancers were held in high regard. Whatever the cause of his selec- 
tion, Calisto offered Priest a most rewarding opportunity for inventing dances 
in a variety of styles, as opposed to the monotonous requirements of Mac- 
beth's witches. John Weaver later wrote of Priest as the greatest master in 
his capacity as a dancer “to become what he performs; to be capable of 
representing all manner of Passions, which Passions have all their peculiar 
Gestures; and that those Gestures be just, distinguishing, and agreeable in 
all Parts, Body, Head, Arms, and Legs. . . ." 5 If Priest possessed these qual- 
ities as a performer, it is likely that he was able to infuse them into his 
choreography. Calisto, with its elegant sarabands and minuet, its lively 
satyrs, gracious nymphs, rustic shepherds, and colorful gypsies, should have 
allowed considerable scope for this talent. The dance of the carpenters was 
probably comic, but it is difficult to imagine just what he would have made 
of the Africans. 

In the fourteen years that elapsed between the production of Calisto and 
that of Dido and Aeneas, Priests name does not appear on any surviving 
records of theatrical performances. He was, however, both active and suc- 
cessful during this period. The London Gazette for November 22-25, 1680 
(No 1567) carried a notice that: "Mr. Josias Priest, dancing master, who 
kept a boarding school for gentlewomen in Leicester Fields, is removed to 
the great house at Chelsey, that was Mr. Portman's. There will continue the 
same masters and others to the improvement of said school.” € The building 
into which Priest moved had been known as Gorges House. The Earl of 
Lincoln had built it on his estate, Beaufort House, for his daughter, Eliza- 
beth, when she married Sir Arthur Gorges in the 1590s. The house had been 
sold to Thomas Pritchard in 1664, and Priest was apparently the next owner. 

He was the owner of an extremely fashionable establishment. Among its 
students was the Lady Dorothy Burke, who spoke the epilogue to Dido and 
Aeneas. Dancing held, of course, an important place in the curriculum. Molly 
Verney, who was attending the school in 1682, was described as learning "to 
dance gracefully and ‘to Japan boxes,’ but more solid acquirements seem to 
be wholly left to Mrs. Priest’s discretion.” 7 In a letter regarding Mrs John 


5 An Essay Towards an History of Dancing (London 1712) 70. 
6 Quoted in Alfred Beaver, Memorabilia of Old Chelsea (London 1892) 150. 
т Memoirs of the Verney Family (London 1907) п 312. 
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Verney, Lady Verney wrote: “To her forlorn niece, Molly Verney, she was 
especially kind . . . looking after her clothes and her studies at Mrs. Priest's 
genteel establishment for young ladies at Chelsey. . . . She packs the coach 
to its utmost capacity to take the Stewkeley girls to the ‘grand Ball at 
Chelsey School’ where Moll Verney and Betty Denton distinguish them- 
selves as dancers" (п 370). 

Quite probably Josias and his wife, Frank, ran the school together. Accord- 
ing to the Chelsea Parish Register, the Priests had seven children between 
1682 and 1693. ; 

It was sometime in 1689 that Henry Purcell wrote the music for a short 
opera that was given at the Priest school. The exact date of the first per- 
formance of. Dido and Aeneas has never been determined. But Thomas 
D'Urfey's epilogue with its reference to "English nuns” is generally cited to 
prove that the performance must have been subsequent to the revolution of 
1688. Publication of the epilogue in D'Urfey's New Poems in 1690 would set 
the latest possible date as earlier that year. 

In deference to a cast known to be especially proficient in the art of 
Terpsichore, Purcell provided seventeen dances for the original version of 
Dido. As early as the first professional performance in 1700, some of them 
were deleted,’ and still fewer are performed today. 

In the prologue (for which no music has survived) there are six dances 
as Phoebus, rising over the sea in his chariot, announces morning. Included 
are numbers for Tritons, Nereids, Spring, Nymphs, Shepherds, Shepherd- 
esses, and Country Maids. In Act I there are three dances for members of 
Dido's court. Act II has a dance for drunken sailors, the Echo Dance for 
“Inchantresses and Fairees,” and a “Gitter Ground, a Dance,” for the train 
of the protagonists. Now omitted is the Groves Dance, introduced by a 
chorus of witches: “And since our Charms have Sped, / A Merry Dance 
be Led /By the Nymphs of Carthage to please us. / They shall all 
Dance to ease us. / A Dance that shall make the Spheres to wonder, / 
Rending those fair groves asunder.” A sailors’ dance in Act III is still 
familiar, but the dance of the cupids, who scatter roses on Dido’s tomb, is 
seldom seen. 

The range of rhythms and moods of Purcell’s music could well have in- 
spired a parallel richness of range in choreography. The dances of the 
witches, though not musically grotesque by present day standards, are vig- 


8 For a study of early eighteenth century productions of Dido and Aeneas, see Eric Walter 
White, "New Light on ‘Dido and Aeneas’” in Henry Purcell 1659-1695, Essays on his Music, 
ed Imogen Holst (London 1959) 14—84. 
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orous. The sailors’ dance has ап authentically rocking hornpipe beat, while 
the dance of Dido’s attendants has a serene, womanly dignity. 

Here Priest had an unusual opportunity to compose dances that had to 
achieve their effect without the accessories of either the court or the com- 
mercial theatre. Gorges House could hardly have had a stage with facilities 
comparable to those where professional productions were given. Apart from 
the prologue (and even that gave no occasion for even so common a device 
as a transformation scene ), the opera did not lend itself to spectacular effects. 
The witches danced but did not — like those in Macbeth — fly. Dido’s at- 
tendants, impersonated by young ladies of genteel families, would have 
observed restraint in their movements, for their audience consisted of parents 
and friends, not the gallants and wits who filled the pits of the popular Res- 
toration theatres. The sailors, like the leading male singers, may have been 
professionals appearing as guest artists for the occasion. But they, too, would 
have played with an awareness of the nature of their audience. The focus had 
to be on the young student performers and on their accomplishments. 

Probably Priest composed dances for subsequent school performances, 
though we have no information concerning them. But this one experience 
at least might well have shown him the potential powers of dance move- 
ment to express dramatic moods unaided by mechanical devices. And some 
of this may have carried over into his later contributions to the commercial 
theatre. 

The dances in Dido were arranged for amateurs. Still Priest had taught 
them himself, and ballet technique did not then demand the long years of 
arduous training required today. His students could have attained, by con- 
temporary standards, considerable proficiency. Certainly, Priest’s knowledge 
of dance extended to the most recent developments of his time. The man who 
was thought fit to choreograph for the French dancers in Calisto was likely 
to be one familiar with what was then being taught in France under the 
auspices of the renowned Académie Royale de la Musique. And he would 
hardly have missed the opportunity of teaching the latest and most admired 
foreign steps to his young lady students. 

Priest would probably have known better than to instruct his genteel 
pupils in professional virtuosity. But at this time the basic steps of both 
ballroom and theatrical dancing were much the same, and only a few adorn- 
ments would be needed to prepare the dancers for a school performance. 
Priest’s students knew of course, the five classic positions of the feet, the 
toes turned out to a somewhat oblique angle, positions that imparted ele- 
gance to their poses and smoothness of mobility to their steps. Those who 
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danced the witches, however, may have used the so-called “false positions,” 
with the toes turned in, a mark of the “grotesque” style of dancing. 

The pupils had probably learned some of the crossing steps known as 
pas de bourrée, and they could rise gently on their toes after softly bending 
their knees, as required by the minuet. They would have been familiar with 
several kinds of jumps, though neither their costumes nor their sense of de- 
corum would have allowed them to ascend very high in the air. And they 
could probably do one full and graceful pirouette on one foot.® 

Priest’s students were described by D’Urfey in his epilogue to Dido and 
Aeneas: “Here blest with Innocence and peace of Mind, / Not only bred 
to Virtue but inclin'd; / We flowrish and defie all human kind." What hap- 
pened between the writing of that epilogue and the production of D'Urfey's 
Love for Money, or The Boarding School in March 1691 is not precisely 
known. D'Urfey may have spent June 1690 at Priests school ! or he may 
have been there during the summer of 1689, being engaged as a singing 
master.!! D'Urfey wrote songs and, in spite of the impediment of stammer- 
ing in his speech, frequently sang them himself on public occasions. In 
his preface to the published play D'Urfey apparently felt the need to reply 
to criticisms of his ingratitude to his host.!? He did not deny that he had lived 
at "a Boarding School near London," but claimed that he received no more 
than "common Courtesies" there and that his play was not written "pur- 
posely to reflect on a particular Family. . . ." He asserted also that the scene 
“might have been York as well as Chelsey, if the Beauty of the Place had not 
given me occasion to fix there." "Nothing," he wrote, "but Diversion is 
design'd." 

8 For contemporary dance technique, see Raoul Feuillet, Chorégraphie (Paris 1700). While 
Feuillet’s work describes a system of dance notation, and was not intended as a manual of tech- 
nique, it constitutes our most comprehensive guide to the nature of the dancing of the time. 
It may be assumed that steps described with numerous variations and elaborations by Feuillet 
were, at least in their basic forms, in use ten years previously. 

10 W., Barclay Squire, “Purcell’s Dramatic Music," Sammelbünde der Internationalen Mustk- 
Gesellschaft v (1903-4) 512. 

11 Benjamin Boyce, Tom Brown of Facetious Memory (Cambridge, Mass 1939) 38. 

13 Hawkins 818. 

18 Tom Brown condemned D'Urfey: "Some say that like the Italian Painter, who kill’d his 
friend the better to draw the Y E of a dying Man, you have sacrific’d your Hospitable 
Acquaintance at the Boarding-Schools, to the improving the Characters of your Play.” Wit for 
Money: or Poet Stutter (London 1691) 13. Brown himself, however, did not hesitate to ridicule 
dancing masters in general. See his “Letters from the Dead to the Living: From Henry Purcell 
to Dr. Blow”: “Dancing-masters are also as numerous in every street as posts in Cheapside, 
there is no walking but we stumble upon them; they are held here but in very slight esteem, 
for the gentry them leg-livers, and the mob, for their nimbleness, call them the devil’s 


ioe ie Serious and Comical and other Works, ed Arthur L. Hayward. 
New York 1927) 432-83. 
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Nevertheless, the setting of the play is Chelsea, and the fashionable girls’ 
school depicted in it does specialize in the teaching of dancing. Whatever 
D'Urfey's motives, his play reads as a far from kindly satire on a boarding 
school. Jenny, the heroine, is introduced at her dancing lesson during which 
she nibbles constantly at a “great piece of Bread and Butter.” Her teacher, 
Coupee, sings as he instructs her in the steps of the minuet, which — as 
Priest’s students would have known — included the coupé: “Hold up your 
Head, Misse ... Wipe your Nose, Child ... When I press on уе... Fall back 
easy, Misse . . . Bear your Hips Swimmingly . . . Keep your Eyes languishing 
... You are a fortune, Misse . . . And must be married, Child . . . Give me your 
Money, Misse" (Act II, Scene 2). At a ball in the school (Act III, Scene 1) 
the girls perform a "Ridiculous Dance with Guittarrs out of Tune." (Could 
D'Urfey have had in mind the Gittar Ground, a Dance, of Dido?) When 
Lady Addleplot finds that her daughter Jenny has eloped with Coupee, she 
comments: "This comes of putting Girls to a Boarding-School.” 

The protest aroused by the play may well be considered a testimony to 
the integrity of Priest’s reputation and to the esteem in which he was held. 
And the success that D'Urfey claimed for his work did Priest no harm. The 
future ventures of the dancing master in the professional theatre were to 
earn him even greater admiration. 

The ventures, all collaborations with Purcell, were spectacular and spec- 
tacularly successful productions given at the theatre in Dorset Garden. The 
demands of the contemporary professional stage are reflected in the greater 
elaborateness of the plans for The Prophetess, King Arthur, and The Fairy 
Queen as compared with those for Dido and. Aeneas. 

For all these Priest could have derived his ideas from current French 
practice, which was then the vogue in London. The French standards are 
stated in the major theatrical dance work of the late seventeenth century, 
Claude Menestrier's Des Ballets anciens et modernes (Paris 1682). Priest 
may have read the book or at least known of it through his contacts with 
Channell and St André. Even if he did not, Menestrier was less an original 
writer than a reflector of the tastes of his time. The descriptions we have of 
Priest's dances show his adherence to the precepts set forth by the French 
author. 

Menestrier asserts the power of dance to express the effects of the passions 
through the movements of the body. Though he would like to see rules estab- 
lished for the creation of ballets, he admits that they will not be as rigid as 
those for drama. The unities neither can nor ought to be strictly observed. 
In a ballet, diversity is essential, for its aim is to arouse not only admiration 
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for the justness of the imitation but also pleasure in the grace of its 
novelty. 

The first quality is achieved through rather stereotyped means. A dance of 
winds, Menestrier suggests, should always be quick; a dance of drunkards, 
irregular. Emotions are communicated by their known signs, as anger by a 
stamp of the foot and furious glances. But the choreographer must take care 
that his imitation should not be ambiguous. Since movement alone can sel- 
dom be sufficiently specific in its indications, the choreographer must rely 
on other mediums to clarify his subject. And Menestrier provides numerous 
ideas regarding the novel devices that may be used. Words, preferably sung, 
are a valuable adjunct. But even more important are scenery, costumes, and 
machines, the latter being especially good for gods and dragons and as 
vehicles on which dancers may be brought onto the stage for a grand entrance 
and then descend to dance. These mediums, in additions to being agents of 
intelligibility, have the merit of enhancing the beauty and impressiveness 
of the spectacle. 

And impressive spectacle was exactly what the London audiences wanted. 
Now, and through a good part of the eighteenth century, theatres advertised 
with pride that their productions contained “new Scenes and Decorations,” 
“new Cloath’s and new Machines.” Later, John Weaver tried to stem the tide 
that was diverting attention away from the powers of dance itself and toward 
the extraneous devices that provided its unnecessary accompaniment. Did 
Priest want to resist the trend? There is no evidence that he did. Although 
he had managed to contrive the dances for Dido with modest means, his 
subsequent efforts, each to a greater extent than the one before, relied on 
non-choreographic devices. He was able, nevertheless, to work within the 
frame set by the tastes of his audience, but work in such a way that his 
dances not only gratified their desire for spectacle but also — as Weaver 
claimed for him — represented “all manner of passions.” Weaver was to try 
productions that aimed only for the latter. And he depicted the passions of 
credible, individual characters. Priest let the scene designers take their share 
of the glory and was content with the fairies and furies provided by his 
librettists. Yet, even with his plethora of mechanical devices and his unreal- 
istic personages, he was able to portray a wide range of emotional colors. A 
look at the stage directions for the dances in Priest’s three Dorset Garden 
spectacles (though preferably abetted by a hearing of Purcell's scores) in- 
dicates something of the nature of his work. 

The Prophetess, or the History of Dioclesian, adapted from the play by 
Beaumont and Fletcher by Thomas Betterton (who had supervised the pro- 
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duction of Calisto) was given in the summer of 1690. In Act I, Scene 1, after 
thunder and lightning, “The stage is darkened on a sudden. A dreadful mon- 
ster comes from the further end of the scenes and moves slowly forward. . . . 
The music flourisheth. They who made the monster separate in an instant, 
and fall into a figure ready to begin a Dance of Furies.” Act III contained a 
dance so popular that it was referred to two years later in the prologue to 
The Fairy Queen: “And, lest the Gallery should Diversion want, / We had 
Cane Chairs to Dance 'em a Courant.” The Prophetess speaks to Geta, comic 
servant of Dioclesian: “You see these antick figures in the hangings? . . . They 
are all spirits; all at my command. / My servants all, and they shall entertain 
you. / Come forth and dance before this mighty Edile, / Come forth and 
leave your shadows in your places" Grotesque figures come out of the hang- 
ings. They dance, and others — exactly like them — take their places. ^When 
they have danc'd a while, they go sit on the Chairs, they slip from 'em and 
after join in the Dance with 'em." 

In Act IV, when the Prophetess waves her wand, a building falls, its pillars 
and cupola are turned into butterflies that then do a dance. In the masque in 
Act V, a machine containing four platforms supporting the palaces of two 
gods and two goddesses was let down on the stage. A grand dance ensued 
for all the persons on the platforms as well as those on the stage below them. 

Another success came to the collaborators in the summer of 1691 when 
they composed the music and dances for Dryden's King Arthur, or The 
British Worthy. Charles Dibdin claimed of this work that it was “perfection 
in everybody’s recollection.” 24 Dryden asserted in the dedication that he had 
cramped his verses to fit the demands of his co-worker "because these sorts 
of Entertainment are principally design'd for the Ear and Eye; and therefore 
in Reason my Art, ought to be subservient to his." Act II contained a dance 
of shepherds and shepherdesses. To show that love reigns even in frozen 
climes, Act ПІ, Scene 2 disclosed a prospect of ice and snow, where Cupid 
brought together "singers, dancers, men and women." Act IV, Scene 1 had 
nymphs and sylvans dancing to a sung minuet ("No Joys are above, the 
Pleasures of Love") with both singers and dancers carrying branches in 
their hands. 

For the finale of Act V, after the scene had opened to disclose a calm sea, 
an island arose “to a soft Tune.” Seated on the island was Britannia, with 
fishermen at her feet. Following a dance by the fishermen, Comus entered 
with three peasants, and a "round Country-Dance" was performed, while 


14 A Complete History of the English Stage (London [1800]) 1v 257. 
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a chorus sang about ale and the “Honour of Old England.” After further 
songs and dialogue, the production ended with a grand dance and a speech 
by Arthur to Merlin. 

But far more magnificent than either of its predecessors was The Fairy 
Queen, performed in 1692. The dialogue was based on Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, but neither Priest nor Purcell concerned himself 
with a word of Shakespeare's text. The anonymous librettist provided the 
lyrics, and the dances belonged to elaborate masques, which were justified 
as entertainments given for various characters in the play. Peter Anthony 
Motteaux wrote in The Gentleman's Journal for May 1692 that he had 
“heard the Dances commended. . . ." In Act I there is a fairy dance to please 
Titania, and then a dance for the followers of Night to lull her to sleep. To 
entertain Bottom, Titania gives him a masque in Act III. Two swans come 
swimming down a river bridged by two great dragons. The swans turn into 
dancing fairies, who are frightened away by a dance of four savages. Soon 
the atmosphere changes; after a song of nymphs, there is a dance of Hay- 
makers. 

The masque in Act IV is for Oberon, with dancing by the attendants of 
the four seasons in a setting of fountains, statues, cypress trees, and marble 
columns. For the finale celebrating the reconciliation of Titania and Oberon, 
there is a Chinese garden, where six monkeys come out from behind orange 
trees to dance. A grand dance for twenty-four was performed in a setting of 
Chinse pedestals, porcelain vases, and flying birds. 

To complement the music, Priest needed to compose dances in a variety 
of styles: grave and heavy for Winter, sprightly for Spring, and comic for 
the monkeys. There were also gentle, flowing pastorals for the nymphs and 
fairies, and themes of grandeur for the court scenes. Certainly Menestrier 
would have approved of the variety and novelty of the dances as he would 
have admired the magnificence of the scenes. In accordance with the French 
precepts, Priests dancers represented only generalized characters and ran 
no risks of puzzling their audience by trying to portray specific dramatic 
relationships. Within these limitations, however, Priest could still give his 
choreography a more defined quality of mood and a greater emotional color- 
ation than Menestrier would have expected. 

The Fairy Queen was given again with alterations and additions the 
following year, but there were no other immediate revivals. The theatre 
score is known to have been lost after Purcell’s death in 1696, but also the 
production was extremely expensive, and managers may have been reluctant 
to try to produce it. The Prophetess and King Arthur, however, received 
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frequent performances in the early years of the eighteenth century. Dido and 
Aeneas was also seen on the professional stage. It was inserted as a sequence 
of four entertainments in Charles Gildon’s adaptation of Measure for Mea- 
sure in 1700 and as an afterpiece, The Loves of Dido and Aeneas, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields in 1704. 

Was Priest in charge of the dances for these performances? Were they 
even the original dances or were they new ones devised for the occasion? 
There is no absolute evidence. Revivals frequently, though not invariably, 
credited Purcell with the music. But choreographic acknowledgment was 
extremely rare in the seventeenth century, even for new works. That Priest’s 
name occurs as often as it does is significant of his prominence. Because his 
work was praised, it is likely that the managers would have wanted to include 
the original dances in their productions. There was no possibility of a dance 
score at this time (even after Feuillet's notation was developed and pub- 
lished in 1700, it was used almost exclusively to record social dances). But 
someone who had performed in the original version could probably have 
made a more or less adequate reconstruction of the choreography. Or Priest 
might have restaged it himself. 

As far as we know, Priest did not contribute to any new theatrical produc- 
tions after The Fairy Queen, but he was still active in Chelsea. He was main- 
taining his school at least as late as 1705, for in that year his establishment 
was referred to as the “famous boarding school for young ladies kept by 
Mr. Jonas Priest.” 15 He was advertised as a subscriber to An Essay For the 
further Improvement of Dancing; Being a Collection of Figure Dances, Of 
several Numbers, Compos d by the most Eminent Masters, published in Lon- 
don in 1711.5 E. Pemberton is credited as the author (or compiler) of this 
book of dances written in Feuillet notation, which includes a minuet com- 
posed "by Mr Preist" (see illustration). The notation shows the intricate 
floor pattern traced by the dancers, but no specific steps are indicated al- 
though the figures are typical of the style of minuet described in greater 
detail by Feuillet. Curiously, the subscription list heading the volume identi- 
fies the dancing master precisely as "Mr. Preist, Senior, of Chelsea." By this 
time his son Joseph, born in 1693, might have also become a teacher, making 
the distinction advisable. The parish register records the burial of Mrs Frank 
Priest on April 20, 1733, and that of her husband exactly one year later. 


(To be continued) 
15 Beaver 150. 


16 Т am indebted to Miss Genevieve Oswald of the Dance Collection, The New York Public 
Library, for calling this book to my attention. 
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The famous Moll Davies, dancing partner of Josias Priest in 1667 
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ORIS PASTERNAK is one of the few prose writers of the twentieth cen- 
tury for whom the rhythmic structure of their work is its essential 
aesthetic quality. So paramount, indeed, is the rhythmic element in Paster- 
nak's prose that his novels and short stories must be recognized as phenom- 
ena distinctly outside the main prose tradition. To appreciate his novel 
Doctor Zhivago at all adequately, one must make a careful study of his prose 
rhythm, the best approach to which is through his poetry. The following essay, 
after a brief exposition of the rhythmic principles of Pasternak’s prose, will 
explore the early developmental phases of Pasternak’s poetry as the first 
necessary step in such an approach. 

The cadences of Pasternak’s prose flow in a controlled stream of rhythm 
of which every segment is an ordered component. Groups of phrases and 
sentences alternate and echo with the regularity and balance of the strokes 
of a pendulum. In many cases Pasternak’s prose is rhapsodic and polyphonic, 
combining the numerous functions of prose and free verse. But Pasternakian 
prose goes beyond “prose poetry,” for it is an interfusion not only of skilful 
repetition, the grouping of accented and non-accented syllables, assonance, 
alliteration, and other subtle types of internal instrumentation based pri- 
marily on the metaphoric use of sounds,’ but also of the element which has 
always been considered peculiar to accentual verse: a strongly expressed 

_and strictly measured rhythm. 


1 The kind of concealed figure and musical symbolization called “die Lautmetaphorik” by 
Johannes Holthusen, Studien zur Asthetik und Poetik des russischen Symbolismus. 

A superficial impression of Pasternak’s early verse is that he uses language for purely musical 
effects. This confusion may be reinforced by the knowledge that Paste has eke & pianist 
and composer in his private life and that in his poetry he often speaks of musicians and of 
particular musical compositions, his favorite composer being the Chopin of the Etudes. In her 
introduction to Poems by Boris Pasternak (Sussex, Russell 1959) his sister Lydia Slater-Pasternak 
remarks: “I well remember how as children we often could not go to sleep, disturbed and 
reduced to tears by his improvisations on the piano in the adjoining room. Whenever he was 
inspired, excited or unhappy, he invariably poured out his feelings into music, inarticulately 
moaning and humming as he played. It was not until much later that his music found expression 
in лез) in poetry. He really never abandoned music, Һе merely changed his instrument.” 

Beautiful as this comment is, it contradicts the whole idea of music in Pasternak’s work. The 
poet himself has clearly defined his concept of the relation between music and the word: 
“The music of the word does not consist of its sound but of a deeper coherence between its 
sound and its essential meaning” (Znamia, no 1/2, 1944, p 166). Thus his aesthetic use of 
musical pattern is based on a recognition of the eminence of the message in literary work. 


[555] 
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The English term “cadenced verse,” with its emphasis on the importance 
of the stressed undulation of sound, is to some extent appropriate. Another 
quality of Pasternakian prose is illustrated if we compare it to the complicated 
Welsh englyn metre, the chief feature of which is matching sequences of 
consonants. | 

In the very opening passage of the original text of Doctor Zhivago Paster- 
nak demonstrates the effective arrangement of the stresses and pauses in 
such a way as to require a forcible intonation: 


Шли и шли и пели Вечную Память, а когда останавливались, 
казалось, что ее по залаженному продояжают петь ноги, лошади, 
дуновение ветра. 


Pasternak’s draughtsmanship makes systematic use, as we see, of sharp 
contrasts of stressed and unstressed elements, with the choice of phonetic 
units of extreme thinness and thickness of sound, and of contrastingly deep 
and shallow ruptures and curves of syntax, and of areas of varying breadth 
contained within the sculpturesque contours of punctuation. The translators 
of Doctor Zhivago, especially the English ones, have made little attempt to 
do justice to the structural elements of the writer's art. But for an approxi- 
mate musical idea of the passage quoted above — although in much softer 
rhythmical patterns — we may listen to the German version by Reinhold 
von Walter: 


Man ging und ging und sang Ewiges Gedenken. Und wenn die Stimmen 
verstummten, tónte der Trauergesang fort im Rhythmus der Schritte, im 
Geklapper der Pferdehufe und im Wehen des Windes.® 


Only after studying the style of Pasternak's poetry can one realize that 
prose is not a separate medium for him but an area in which he essentially 
continues and varies the formal practices already developed in his verse. And 
it is certainly in his poetry rather than his prose that Pasternak has achieved 
the full purity of his peculiar rhythmic diction as well as of his metaphysical 
cognition, his individualism, his ethical earnestness and religiosity. As I have 
said elsewhere, it is not his prose but his intensely symbolic and very 
originally orchestrated poetry that makes Pasternak truly great. This is 
not to say that Doctor Zhivago is not a subtantial novel. On the contrary, 
it is a work of considerable artistic and human grandeur; yet it should not be 


? Доктор Живаго [Doktor Zhivago] (Ann Arbor, The Untversity of Michigan Press [1959]) 
p3 

3 Doktor Schiwago, trans] into German by Reinhold von Walter (Frankfurt, S. Fischer 1958) 9. 
* In the New York Herald Tribune, 15 Nov 1958, p 8. 
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assigned a predominant position among Pasternak’s achievements. The situa- 
tion is evident even in the Zhivago volume itself: the 84 pages of poetry 
printed at the end easily surpass in laconic directness, refined, deep sim- 
plicity, and penetration of the inner realities of moral philosophy and reli- 
gion, the 531 pages of powerful and highly original prose. 


I 


STRONGLY influenced by the symbolist and impressionist tendencies of 
the times," Pasternak’s first collection of poems, Bliznetz v tuchakh (A Twin 
in the Clouds), was completed in 1914 and published that same year in 
Moscow by the literary circle “Lirika.” This volume has been strangely over- 
looked, bibliographically and critically, in even the best articles on Paster- 
nak's poetry that have appeared in English, those by Sir C. M. Bowra, С. L. 
Wrenn, and Ernest J. Simmons.’ Pasternak's third book of poems, Sestra 
moya Zhizn' (My Sister, Life) (1922), has often been called, even by serious 
critics, his debutant work, and others have mistaken the second volume of 
his verses, Poverkh barierov (Above the Barriers) (1917), for the biblio- 
graphic beginning of his literary career. 

In a solemn foreword to A Twin in the Clouds,’ the poet Nikolai Aseyev * 
declared that Pasternak's verses would echo strongly in the dead silence of 
Russian symbolism, but the volume won only a limited recognition, for two 
reasons. In the first place his work was still imitative; the young poet had not 
yet achieved the intensity of rhythmic control nor the dramatic sharpness of 
imagery that were to become his conspicuous qualities. A deeper reason for 
his failure to win recognition, however, lay outside his own merits. These 
early poems, already somewhat like atonal chamber music, reveal the power 
of a fervent, if intellectually loose, imagination and the clear beginnings of 
individuality in rhythm and color. But they were quite overshadowed by the 
extraordinary renaissance of Russian poetry that occurred at this time, a re- 


5 Even Aleksander Pushkin was at this time for Pasternak an impressionist poet. See his interview 
in Na literaturnom postu, no 5/6 (1927) 62. 
6 See bibliography below. 
т This fine philosophical title was vulgarized by Vladimir Mayakovski (1898—1930) who a year 
later called his own long poem A Cloud in Pants, 
8 “In these years [the early twenties]... ошу two poets, Aseyev and Marina Tsvetayeva, 
possesed the mastery over a mature and completely formed poetic style,” says Pasternak in his 
second autobiographical attempt, I Remember (New York 1959) 58. 

One is certainly astonished by this uncritical comparison of Nikolai Aseyev (born 1889), 
a mere virtuoso and imitator of Mayakovski, with Marina Tsvetayeva (born 1892, hanged her- 
self in 1941), a poet of great and original gift. (Since World War II Aseyev has specialized 
in tasteless anti-American verse and songs.) 
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birth comparable to the first great period led by Aleksander Pushkin and 
Mikhail Lermontov in the early nineteenth century. 

Starting with the publication in 1900 of Goriachchiye Zdaniya (Burning 
Buildings) by the Paganini of Russian verse, Konstantin Bal'mont, and end- 
ing with the Tristia of the Hellenic Osip Mandelshtam, published in 1922 
but written mostly before the October Revolution, Russian poetry flourished 
with such force and profusion as have seldom been achieved in the history 
of literature.? Within this short period, poetry of pronounced mastery as well 
as unusual radiance was created by almost a score of writers of true genius: 

Vladimir Solovyov (known in the Western World only as a philosopher), 
Konstantin Bal'mont, Dmitri Merezhkovski, Zinaida Gippius, Vyacheslav 
Ivanov, Innokenti Annenski, Jurgis Baltrushaitis (who wrote in Russian as 
well as in Lithuanian), Feodor Sologub, Maximilian Voloshin, Aleksander 
Blok, Andrei Bielyi, Nikolai Gumiliov, Anna Akhmatova, Osip Mandelshtam, 
Marina Tsvetayeva, Velemir Khlebnikov, Vladimir Mayakovski,” and Sergei 
Yesenin. In addition some hundred poets of secondary rank extended this 
festival of creativity. Some among the latter, like Valeri Bryusov and Igor’ 
Severyanin, were extremely successful and influential egocentrics; others 
like Ivan Bunin were impersonal perfectionists and outsiders. It is impossible 
to understand Pasternak's synthetic style or his poetics without some knowl- 
edge of all these poets, and at least a few words should be said here about 
the general situation of Russian poetry at the time of Pasternak's first literary 
efforts. 

With the full poetical ripeness reached by Aleksander Blok (1880-1921) 
around 1908, the Russian symbolist movement interwoven with mysticism 
and messianism, achieved its greatest intensity, which was sustained mostly 
by Blok himself, for about one decade. But as early as the winter of 1912- 
1918 new forces began to appear. Two symbolists, Sergei Gorodetski (born 
1884) and Nikolai Gumiliov (born 1888, executed by the Communists in 
1921) issued a manifesto, in which they declared a revolt against "the mists, 


9 Since 1922 only some single poems but no new books of free, pure poetry (untouched by 
sociological pressure) have appeared in the Soviet Union. The great tradition of Russian poetry 
has been carried on by exiles, with pronounced vitality. The best anthologies of Russian po 

in exile are: Yakor (Anchor) ed Georgi Adamovich (heo, Petropolis 1938) and Na Za. 

(In the Western World) ed Yuri Ivask (New York, Chekhov Publ House 1958). Among recent 
volumes, two of notable eed are the Poems of Georgi Ivanov, Stikhi 1948-1958 (New 
York, Novy Zhurnal 1958), Prikosnoveniye (Contiguity) by Dmitri Klenovski (Munich, 
privately printed 1959). 

10 Although Mayakovski is generally known as the major poet of Communist philosophy, his 
best works were written before the October Revolution and have little to do with politics. 
Note Pasternak's emphasis, "I lke Mayakovski’s early lyrical poetry very much,” and his 
criticism of Mayakovski in I Remember, 98, 94—101. 
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shadowy forms, and vague outlines” of symbolism and announced their inten- 
tion “to sing the praise of the living world.” " 

A new movement was formed, called the Acmeists (from the Greek word 
Akme), and its three chief disciples were Gumiliov, a poet who set his 
neoclassical stamp on the poetic language of his country, making it more 
stern and sparing; Anna Akhmatova (born 1888), a poetess of complete 
mastery and great naturalness, who is today the only creative rival of 
Pasternak in the Soviet Union; and Osip Mandelshtam (born 1891, died in 
a Soviet concentration camp around 1938), a metaphysical formalist whose 
verses are marvels of condensation, plasticity, and suggestion. 

An additional, vigorous hostility to symbolism was shown at this time in 
the proclamation and poetry of still another school, the Futurists. The very 
fashionable Igor’ Severyanin (1887-1941) was one of the earliest in the field, 
quickly followed by Velemir Khlebnikov (1885-1922), whose astonishing 
neologisms were in their morphology intrinsically Russian, and Vladimir 
Mayakovski, who overwhelmed his readers with authoritative “journalistic” 
manifestos that demanded the destruction of all literary tradition in the name 
of a new art which would serve the age of technology. 

Boris Pasternak was organizationally involved with a Moscow group of 
Futurists and it is against this whole entangled background of the culmina- 
tion of Symbolism, the violence of Futurism, and the austere discipline of 
Acmeism that his dramatic, well-trained voice must be judged. In his second 
volume of poems Poverkh barrieroo ( Above the Barriers)!? Pasternak con- 
tinued to search for a convincing synthesis between symbolism and futurism. 
This shows clearly that his futurist association was quite a loose one, because 
futurism stressed only the dynamism of the new era and opposed completely 
a culture which looks to the past. Pasternak was always aware of the great 
common laws of the past while at the same time penetrating with his vision- 
ary, prophetic eye, the regions of future imagery. 

Pasternak's debt to his predecessors and contemporaries is extensive and 
various. The metaphysical and stylistic influence of the great Aleksander 
Blok may be felt through the whole of his production, from A Twin in the 
Clouds to the poems of Doctor Zhivago. To him as well as to the leader of the 
symbolists, Valeri Bruysov, and to the leader of the Acmeists, Anna Akhma- 
tova, he addressed poems of respect and admiration.'? Objects of his esteem 


11 Quoted from P. Zhirmunski, “Overcoming Symbolism,” Russkaya Mysl no 12 (1916) 47. 
12 [ refer to the original edition of 1917 and not the 1929 volume of the same title which 
includes poems of diverse periods. 

13 "To Bruysov" and "To Anna Akhmatova" are both in the 1929 Ocer the Barriers. 
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have been the early works of Konstantin Bal'mont (1867-1943),** and he 
has found inspiration in the flow of phantoms of the imagination in the 
Polish novels of Stanislav Przybyszewski (1867-1927). The musical stimulus 
of the leader of the so-called Ego-Futurists, Igor’ Severyanin, is seen in a 
number of the poems of A Twin in the Clouds and Over the Barriers such as 
“February,” “Feasts,” and “Winter Night.” This formalistic influence has 
been criticized as a harmful subservience, by Ilya Erenburg.!5 But Georgi 
Adamovich, one of the finest neo-acmeist poets and theoreticians, sees a deep 
and creative affinity between the Pasternakian stanza and the elasticity and 
conviviality of Severyanin’s verse.’® Yet all these and many other instru- 
mentalities (a strong though completely indirect atmospheric influence is 
certainly Rainer Maria Rilke’s) are no more important in Pasternak’s poetry 
than they are significant for instance in Picasso’s painting. Pasternak and 
Picasso both have Janus-like faces; their dual personalities admit in the 
domain of their creative rhythm two independent and mutually irreducible 
substances: the tradition and the rebellion. 


II 


IMPULSIVELY accented rhythm is probably the most distintive criterion 
of Russian futurist poetry. Whitman's work certainly gave impetus to this 
movement of unshackling verse from traditional metrical pattern." The 
rhythmical ideas of Whitman were, however, dynamized and brought to a 
new energy by the Russians, who prolonged the structural forms in space, 
opened them up, and revealed the violence in their rapidity. In this poetry, 
even though mostly rhymed, the patterns of time value are not allotted to 
consecutive elements, the implication being that a particular time scheme 
should recur un-systematically. Boris Pasternak has tried to write in this 
manner of the broken line, although with considerable circumspection. A 
provocative example of this kind of experiment is Pasternak's longer poem 
"Gorod" (The City) written in Tikhiye Gory in 1916.1? But notwithstanding 
such temporary programmatic agreement with his fellow futurists, he soon 
recognized that the particular quality of his own genius was not adapted to 


14 See Pasternak's "Remarks of a Translator," Znamia no 1/2 p 166. 

15 Erenburg, Portrety russkikh poetov (Berlin 1922) 180. 

16 Zoeno 8 Apr 1927 (Paris) 2. 

17 Whitman’s influence on 20th Century Russian poetry would be an interesting subject for 
a special study. See Kornei Chukovski, "Russkaya Whitmaniana” (Russian Whitmaniana), 
Vesy no 10 (1908) 43-45; M. Mendelsohn, Walt Whitman: Kritikobiograficheski ocherk 
(Moscow, Gosudarstvennoye Izdatel’stvo Hudozhestvennoi Literatury 1954). 


18 In the anthology Liren’ (N. Aseyev, E. Guro, V. Mayakovski, B. Pasternak, G. Petnikov, 
V. Khlebnikov) (no publisher, no place, 1920) 15-17. үк f 
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the loose framework of the futurist poetics. Even while applying the new 
formal elements of futurism, Pasternak could not accept the metric irregu- 
larity of Mayakovski and others. Even while writing “white verses” (free 
verse) he would maintain a regularity of rhythmic pattern within the line 
and in corresponding lines.? He remained too much a man of tradition to 
break with the regularly repeated measure and the regular stanzaic configu- 
ration of classical verse. Though rejecting, early, the mystical ideas of Russian 
symbolism, he remained in his metrics a faithful disciple of the symbolistic 
and other previous poets.. 

Within the clearly emphasized strophic structure Pasternak creates, how- 
ever, in accordance with his own psychophysical predestination, a new, ele- 
mentary, and exciting rhythm. This is achieved, technically, by the use of a 
high proportion of strongly accented words and by a dramatic use of the 
caesura. In a typical Pasternakian stanza, the caesura comes at a different 
position in each line and is frequently employed for an exceptional emphasis. 
The natural pauses are sharply delineated, and even in short lines the reader 
experiences a swift, insistent musicality, as for example in the poem "Opre- 
delenyie poezii" (The Definition of Poetry) from the book Sestra moya 
zhizn' (My Sister, Life): 


Это ——- xpwro налившийся // свист, 








3TO щелканье // сдавленных льдинок, 
это ночь, // ледянящая лист, 
это двух соловьев // поединок. 





A literal rendering of this stanza follows: 


It is — a steeply crescendoing whistle, 

It is — the cracking of compressed blocks of ice, 
It is — night, and the frozen leaves, 

It is — debate of two nightingales.?? 


To recognize the "dismembered" rhythmical effect of this sort of musically 
symbolic gesture, one must realize that this imagery is pressed into this strict 
stanzaic pattern: 


u — u —— —— y —— — |} 0 
u —— u —— —— // y —— — y — 
u —— u // — — u ——-———u 
u — u —— — v // — u — 





The ryhmes in these groups of lines are still classical ones, but in most of 
Pasternak’s poems such rhymes are intermixed with assonance and con- 
19 See Pasternak’s Stikhotvoreniya o odnom tome (1933) 318-317. 


20 Transl by C. L. Wrenn, p 87 of article cited below. A better reading would substitute “duel” 
for “debate.” 
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sonance rhymes, possible simultaneously in Russian because of its peculiarly 
mobile tonal quality. In the invention of new rhymes Pasternak has probably 
no rivals in modern Russian poetry. Specifically he explores a new method, 
attempted by Igor’ Severyanin with certain classical or "perfect" rhymes ?! 
but developed and successfully regulated by Pasternak, according to which 
only the consonants and vowels to the left of the accented syllable are of 
decisive importance. (Consonants and vowels in the reminder of the word 
may vary considerably without destroying the effective rhyme of the stressed 
sounds.) This kind of rhyming is done by Pasternak with far-reaching vir- 
tuosity in the creation of new masculine, feminine, and polysyllabic rhymes: 
zdés' — zvezdé, prostór — stó, svályan — razválin, ogné — gnév, zamerlá — 
Tamerlán, orátor — utrátoi, pomerántsem — marátsia, prodolzháya — 
luzháyek; etc. 

Pasternak's next two volumes of poetry, Sestra moya zhizn' (My Sister, 
Life) and Temy i variatzii (Themes and Variations) appeared in 1922 and 
1923 and are most striking for their profusion and magnificence of metaphor. 
For Pasternak, metaphor is the synthesis of several units of observation in one 
commanding image. Associated with and conditioned by the rhythms of 
thought and feeling, it becomes emotional, intellectual, spiritual at the same 
time. There are conflicting views concerning the tornado of Pasternak's 
images. One puts the accent on poetic form and its autonomy; the other on 
psychological force and its impetus — a debate which revives the traditional 
dichotomy of classicism and romanticism, of being and becoming, of the 
Latin and the Russian temperaments. Erenburg and many others have seen 
in Pasternak the incarnation of romanticism. Yet the Pasternakian episte- 
mology is not exclusively emotional and intuitive, although it stresses the 
necessity of fullness and depth of feeling. 

Like most romanticists, Pasternak rejects a reason which is purely analyti- 
cal and inadequate to the task of comprehending the Absolute. For him 
knowing is always living, and he approaches nature through inspiration, 
longing, and sympathy but also through rational comprehension. In Paster- 
nak's case romanticism is a metaphysical form of expressionism, although 
in some of his debutant poems his metaphors are unable to convey both 
realistic meaning and expressionistic doctrine. His intense interest in nature 
and his attempt to seize natural phenomena in a direct and immediate man- 
ner link him strongly with German and English romantic poets. He is a 
classicist in poetic theory, however, constantly seeking the perfect balance 


21 See such poems as "To the eyes of your soul" in Severyanin's Gromoktptashchi Kubok 
(Thunder-seething Cup) (1918). 
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between body and spirit and, as a formalist, always speaking for an inner 
perfective principle as the determinate essence of poetry. Again his form is a 
forma non subsistens and materialis, the existence of which depends on mat- 
ter, without which it cannot endure or be active. 


III 


THE METAPHORS of Pasternak create a reality through lyrical allusion 
rather than representative illusion. The problem of simultaneity and contra- 
position of sign and image has preoccupied the poet from the beginning of his 
career. In My Sister, Life and Themes and Variations he achieved, through suc- 
cessive juxtaposition and superimposition and fragmentation of images, effects 
similarto those of the cubist paintings of Braque, Picasso, and Juan Gris. Never- 
theless even in this period of extremely analytic and sytematic experimentation 
Pasternak escaped the danger of hermetism evident in cubist painting.” 
The idea of the fragmentation of empirical reality and of the language of 
poetry came from Blok, of whom Pasternak says that he "had everything that 
goes to make a great poet: fire, tenderness, emotion, his own image of the 
world."?* “Of all these qualities and many more,” Pasternak singles out the 
side of Blok's genius "that has, perhaps, left the deepest impression on me 
and for that reason seems to me to be the most important one, namely Blok's 
impetuosity, his roving intentness, the rapidity of his observation. . . . Adjec- 
tives without nouns, predicates without subjects, hide-and-seek, breathless 
agitation, nimbly darting little figures, abruptness — " and then he adds: 
“how that style seemed to agree with the spirit of the age, hiding, secretive, 
underground." How well, we may add, these observations match the quality 
of Pasternak’s own work! With a much greater rapidity of thought than 
Blok's, and with a manly vigor seldom present with such intensity in Blok's 
poetry, Pasternak endeavors to destroy the materiality of objects and to 
depict kinetic and impelling effects by the principle of simultaneity, in ways 
only partially derived from Blok. In a great number of poems from the 
years 1914 to 1920 and poems in the two collections of 1922 and 1923, an 
impulsive imagination reigns supreme, as far as the free flow of images is 
concerned. Around 1914 the poet discovers in this free creative stream 
from the subconscious the expression of the super-reality, a concept that be- 
comes known in. 1924 as “surrealism.” Yet at the same time a great measure 


22 The comparison with cubist painting is more or less metaphoric; Pasternak himself might 
not accept the idea. “Pasternak does not like moderna ting,” says Pierre Schneider. “I Was 
an Abstractionist in the USSR,” Art News (March 1959) 29. 

23 I Remember 49—50, 
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of conscious and even rational control seems to be indicated by the high 
degree of formal organization in all this poetry of Pasternak's. 

His metaphoric expressions and his unexpected adjectives owe much of 
their strength and violent effect to the fact that Pasternak retains enough 
of the natural direct style of everyday speech to make his deviations from 
its natural shapes and forms seem radical or brutal or even vulgar deforma- 
tions. Slang occurs next to the most sophisticated reinterpretations of Plato 
or the most subtle suggestions of tenderness. The romantic melodiousness 
of the tonic-syllabic Russian verse, so prominent in Blok, does not satisfy the 
young Pasternak, who instead produces a flexible tonality and a new, swift, 
pointed and feverish rhythm, generally a rising rhythm based on iambic, and 
anapaestic forms.* These poems of emotion and imagination, serious and 
exalted in mood and language, should really be called modern odes, for they 
have often also the choral qualities of the old Greek "songs." Pasternak's 
tempi tend to grow more and more pronounced, his contrasts more and more 
accentuated — and his meter more and more classical in regularity. A con- 
stantly pulsating flow of matching vowels and consonants, words, phrases, 
and symbols is transmitted as a sharp rhapsody of light. This light strikes the 
masses of metonomy to give the shadow of the simple wording its unifying 
principle and its full value. Hence even though many details are still treated 
in a realistic manner, Pasternak transmutes their reality into a vision, of 
stormy radiance. Marina Tsvetayeva, in a hymn-like essay on My Sister, Life, 
calls this work a downpour of light (“Svetovoi liven'") and “poetry of 
eternal masculinity,” ** and we fully agree. The unique contribution of this 
volume * lies in the successful creation of an “impossible” synthesis between 
a tempest of expressionistic imagery and a classical regularity of meter. 

The thunderburst of similar literary monads, translogical ideas, depth 
paradoxes, and imagistic patterns is elegantly and at the same time 
vigorously transformed into crystalline metrical shapes arranged in poetic 
perspective with geometrical precision. Certainly this is possible only be- 
cause of the poet’s extraordinary command of the principles of rhythm — 
rhythm as a rational, sensorial, and psychological force. For both the vocal 
rhythm and the ideational rhythm are brought by Pasternak into a strongly 
ce Geel, ere sometimes кшш ыз шя cares. eo tie subtle a 


frequent changes of movement that cterize much of Past 's early poetry, especially 
when the lines contain ten syllables or more. 

25 Epopeya (Berlin 1922) kniga 3, р 10-83. 

29 Many critics regard My Sister, Life as Pasternak's finest work. Even so ungallant an enemy of 
Pasternak and especially of the “manneristic” style of his early poetry as Vladimir Aleksandrov- 
Keller (p 197 of work listed below) is of this opinion. р 
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felt and tersely articulated unity. In all his poetry what most strikes the 
student is its rhythmically creative zest and power. Readers unable to fol- 
low Pasternak’s poetry in the original and forced to make shift with mostly 
mediocre translations, may approximate the aesthetic situation of My 
Sister, Life by imagining a generally irrelative but for once convincing union 
between the automatic expression of a Whitman and the Parnassian perfec- 
tion of a José Maria de Hérédia. 


IV 


THE COMPANION volumes My Sister, Life and Themes and Variations 
mark the end, aside from some independent poems written in 1923 and 
1924, of the comparatively pure isolation of Pasternak as a free man and an 
individualistic artist. In 1924 he wrote a long poem called “High Malady,” 
with the vision of Lenin in the background. And other long poems with the 
social accent followed, The Year 1905, Lieutenant Schmidt, and the novel 
in verse Spektorski. These new works brought out the violence of the his- 
torical scene of the Revolution and the drama of the poet’s own idealism. 
An analysis of this new era in Pasternak’s work would require another and 
different attempt at criticism, necessarily in part sociological. 

The author of these first four books of poetry which we have surveyed is a 
neo-Kantian disciple and a free follower of symbolist aesthetics, who be- 
lieves, with Newton, that time is independent of and prior to events, that it 
flows equably without regard to matter in its path. In a militant, ideological 
article published in the Black Cup, the second book of the literary circle 
“Tzentrifuga,” ** Pasternak declares: 


There is no force on this earth which would compel us, even in our words, 
to start preparing the history of tomorrow. Neither will we, following our 
free volition, attempt such an action. In Art we see clearly the peculiar 
situation of the extemporal, the only task of which consists in the need of 
its brilliant artistic realization. . . . We will never touch the time as we 
have never done it in the past. . . . Among the objects which can be con- 
quered by the unarmed eye, the phantom of history is now appearin 
to the armed eye. We do wish not to lull our cognition with piti d 
foggy generalities. And we must not cheat ourselves: the whole reality is 

e process of self-decomposition. Decomposing itself, it moves to- 
wards two contrasted polarities: toward Poetry and History. Both of them 
are a priori independent and absolute. 


In these lines the morale esthétique, the subjective philosophy of young 
Pasternak, rhythmicist and metaphorist, found its definitive expression. 


37 (Moscow 1916) 42, 44. 
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Notes on Poe’s To Science, To Helen, and Ulalume. 


By Parmer C. Нот 
- Benton Harbor High School 


I 
POE’S “Sonnet — to Science” of 1829 ends: 


Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car? 
And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star 
Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood, 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree? 


In Bernadin de St Pierre's Studies in Nature, translated by Henry Hunter, 
Philadelphia, 1808,! is the following: 
It is Science which has dragged down the chaste Diana from her 


nocturnal car; she has banished the Hamadryads from the antique forests, 
and the gentle Naiads from the fountains. 


Obviously this Poe merely put into verse. A source formerly suggested in the 
Lamia of Keats may be given up; it would not have been easy for Poe to read 
Keats in America before 1830. 


II 


IN HIS famous little poem “To Helen,” Poe said that “Nicéan barks of 
yore,/The weary wayworn wanderer bore/To his own native shore.” The 
passage has long been a crux. In the Classical Journal of February 1953, Pro- 
fessor Edward D. Snyder made a thorough study of the passage and dis- 
cussed various theories about the meaning of Nicéan, and the identity of 
the wanderer. The latter need not concern us here. 

At least one student of Poe has held that Nicéan is a correctly formed 
adjective, meaning victorious from Greek NIKH, of which the proper Eng- 
lish transliteration is Nice. However lexicographers do not record the word 
in English, and it has been doubted if Poe made it up. Really the trouble is 
with the reference books. Poe did not have to make it up, for it is found in 
the life of Nicias, in Plutarch, as translated by John and William Langhorne, 
1770. 


1 п 248. Poe quotes from this work directly in his notes on Al Aaraaf. 
[568] 
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Plutarch quotes Timaeus as saying it was “a bad omen that they had a 
general with a name derived from victory, who disapproved the expedition,” 
to Sicily, and the translator adds a footnote “That is Nicias. Nice signifies 
victory.” Elsewhere in the same life we read that after the truce with Sparta, 
the Athenians “ascribed the peace to Nicias, as they did the war to Peri- 
cles. . . . It is therefore called the Nicean peace to this day.” 

Langhorne’s Plutarch was a standard work for decades, which Poe could 
easily have seen; the word however he may have seen used elsewhere. What 
is important is that Poe’s exact word existed long before his poem, first pub- 
lished in 1831. 


III 


А: "ULALUME" has long puzzled commentators, although in recent years 
its meaning has begun to be generally understood. No really satisfactory 
interpretation of the title has been offered. In his notes on Al Aaraaf Poe 
quotes from Frederic Shoberl’s translation of Chateaubriand's Travels in 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, New-York, 1812, page 264: ““Ula 
Deguisi’ [sic — it should be Degnisi] is the Turkish appelation of the Dead 
Sea." 

Obviously Poe knew that "Ula" was the Turkish word for "Dead." If so, 
Ulalume may well be “Light of the Dead,” or “Dead Star,” for "lume" and 
its cognates convey the idea of light in several European languages. This 
solution may well seem far-fetched at first sight. But it is supported by the 
fact that Poe's revision of Al Aaraaf II, 255, for reading at Boston, shows that 
he tHere substituted for the name of his wandering star the peculiar phrase 
"Tophet-Nour." ? That in Hebrew means "Light of Hades." 


B: IN “ULALUME,” as in "The Raven," Poe was combining ideas and 
phrases from memory or half-memory. One of these sources is probably to 
be seen in Chateaubriand's book, in this passage: 


On the 12th [of October] at four in the morning, we weighed anchor. 
. .. The scene is worthy of being described. Aurora dawned on our right 
behind the highlands of the continent, on our left extended the sea of 
Marmora ... the Eastern sky of а deep red, grew paler as the light in- 
creased; the morning star sparkled in the empurpled radiance; and be- 
low that beautiful star the crescent of the moon was scarcely discern- 


2 See the Herring copy of Al Aaraaf, 1829, page 88, in the Berg Collection at The New York 
Public Library. Professor Thomas O. Mabbott, who has taken great interest in this article, sends 
me the reading; he says he only recently arrived at a "satisfactory reading of a name that 
long puzzled me." 
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ible, . . . the ancients would have said that Venus, Diana and Aurora 
had met to announce . . . the most brilliant of the gods [Apollo]. 


The quotation is from page 210; the italics are mine. 


Poe used the uncommon word “empurpled” in a poem to Mrs Shew, of 
1847, the year he wrote “Ulalume.” 





Woodcut from Romansos Catalans (Barcelona 1729-1864) a bound collec- 
tion, newly acquired, of broadsides and chivalric romances, folk tales from 
Catalonia, street cries, saints’ lives, legends, and bloody murders. Each is 
accompanied or headed by a woodcut example of “imagerie populaire,” some- 
how depicting the life of the period, often in the simplest reportorial fashion, 


Reminiscences of the Waverley Club 
of Hamilton Grange Branch 
By Juuerre T. BENTON 


READ a brief notice in the New York Times this morning which started 

me thinking back forty-eight years. “The Story Lady will be in Washing- 
ton Square Park this afternoon at three o'clock." And suddenly it was 1911 
and I was a little girl again. 

In those far-off days the Hamilton Grange Branch of The New York Public 
Library was almost the center of my existence. It was next door to Public 
School 186, which I attended; so the happy habit of dropping into the chil- 
dren's room of the library each day before returning home from school was 
easily developed. When the head of the children's room, Miss Marcia Dal- 
phin, invited me to come to a story hour, I delightedly accepted. Was the 
story hour in its infancy then, or had it been tried successfully for a few 
years? I do not recall.* At any rate Miss Anne Carroll Moore, head of the 
Children's Department, had initiated and was eager to develop this service. 

Our small group of girls, all eleven and twelve years of age, met regu- 
larly for three years on alternate Friday afternoons. How we looked forward 
to those Fridays! Miss Moore visited us every year regularly, and was always 
deeply interested in what we were reading and thinking. The English story- 
teller, Marie Shedlock, visited our group and when Anna Cogswell Tyler be- 
came chief Story Teller for the library, she came to us twice a month for 
years. These remarkable women, as well as our dearly beloved leader, helped 
to form our taste and to develop oux appreciation of good books. 

Two years later, in 1918, our story group was well enough integrated to 
organize itself into a Story Hour Club. We called ourselves "The Waverley 
Club" because we were so devoted to the novels of Sir Walter Scott. Fourteen 
of us were the founders, and we subsequently enlarged the membership. 
Article 11 in our constitution stated that the "object of this club shall be to 
increase the acquaintance of its members with good literature and to develop 
a love of reading among them.” The only qualifications for membership were 
residence within the library district at joining, and being in the eighth grade 


* “Marie Shedlock, of Boulogne and Tunbridge Wells, brought this art to the United States" 
at the beginning of the century; "in 1908 the first library story hour was opened." Ruth Sawyer, 
“Storytelling Fifty Years A-growing,” Bulletin of The New York Public Library ux (Nov — Dec 
1956) 598, 595, which see for a documented account. — Ed. 
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in grammar school. Our fortnightly meetings were changed, and as a club, 
we met on three Saturday afternoons each month. 

As I look back now, I think we were lucky to have had so much leisure. 
We were not hampered by dancing lessons, play groups, television, and all 
the other occupations which make the life of today's child so very busy. We 
loved going to the library. We loved listening to stories. We later came to 
love discussing the books and plays we had read: for we all continued to 
meet regularly for years. In fact, it was not until we were seniors in college, 
some nine years later, that our adored "Waverly Club" disbanded. By then 
the joys and rewards of reading were warp and woof of our lives. We were 
familiarly at home in the world of books. 

I have just re-read the few records of the club, and our monthly, hand- 
made magazine, appropriately enough called The Bagpipes. I am impressed 
with the eagerness and the enthusiasm for the wonderful world of books 
which they reveal. For us it was high adventure to lose ourselves in the magic 
of a great tale. We adopted a mascot. Yes, of course, it was a Scottish doll, 
properly and adequately dressed in all his clan plaids, and named Rob Roy 
MacGregor. No meeting, no party, no holiday celebration was ever held 
without Rob Roy seated in a place of high honor. 

Once a month we prepared the meeting agenda, and following the ex- 
ample of Miss Dalphin and Miss Tyler, told stories ourselves. For two years 
we had been listening. True, we had listened creatively, but from now on we 
were encouraged to participate more actively. The first stories we told were . 
the Wagnerian operas — “Das Rheingold,” "Siegfried," and “Goetterdaem- 
merung." i 

Two meetings of each month, in those years, we listened spellbound to 
Miss Tyler, captivated by her rich, melodious voice and warm personality. 
She read Cyrano de Bergerac so beautifully that no stage performance of it 
since — and I have seen them all — has been more poignantly meaningful 
for me. She invested everything she read to us, or told us, with grand passion, 
high romance, and exquisite meaning. 

Evidently we relished plays. I remember our reading Twelfth Night aloud, 
each member taking a role. In 1913 we read and acted Quality Street by 
Barrie, one of our favorite authors, and later The Gods of the Mountain by 
another favorite, Lord Dunsany. A year later, in 1914, we actually presented . 
She Stoops to Conquer in the library basement. Wasn't this a legitimate 
forerunner of the Equity Library Theatre? I have a receipt in the sum of 
$45 from the American Red Cross, earmarked for their overseas fund, and 
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dated January 1915. We played to proud parents and friends and evidently 
charged a nominal fee. 

We were catholic in our tastes. We read all of Scott’s novels. We wept 
and laughed with Dickens. Stevenson, Kipling, Maeterlinck, Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, and many, many more of the great writers were devoured by us. 
We were enchanted by the myths of Greece. Japanese fables delighted us. 
We were exalted by poetry. We read classics, moderns, fairy tales, haunting 
stories of goblins and witches, sea stories, regional novels. All this reading 
and discussion, this systematic exposure to literature, was an important edu- 
cational experience. It pre-dated by almost fifteen years the Great Books 
Foundation, which is dedicated to adult education by exactly this system 
of reading and discussing a selected group of the world’s best literature. 

All the holidays were commemorated by appropriate decorations and a 
program of stories. Christmas, Thanksgiving, Hallowe’en, St Valentine’s Day, 
May Day — each was properly observed by the Waverley Club. A lovely 
atmosphere was created by the glow from bayberry or red candles in the 
antique silver candlesticks brought from her home by one of the members. 
Wild flowers gathered by us from the woods sweetened each May Day party. 

Early in our history, in 1918 to be exact, we went to the theatre to see 
plays we had read together. I have a letter from Julia Marlowe. We had 
read and then seen her in Barbara Frietchie and of course had written to 
tell her how very much we had liked it. “I am glad you enjoyed ‘Barbara 
Frietchie’,” she answered. “But from now on Mr. Sothern and myself will 
devote ourselves entirely to Shakespeare.” 

Each June when we stopped our regular meetings for the summer months, 
Miss Dalphin gave us a reading list and we supplied ourselves with eight 
books for the holidays. I notice in an early issue of The Bagpipes a recom- 
mended reading list of thirty-three books, several of them current at the 
time, like Dorothy Fisher’s The Bent Twig, and Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
by H. G. Wells. 

In 1916, Bagpipes notes other branch library story clubs. The Yorkville 
Boys Story Hour Club invited our members to an open meeting. The Cran- 
ford Club was active. The Boy’s Library Club of the 96th Street Branch was 
functioning, as was also the Buried Treasure Club — a boy's club of our own 
branch. The Boy's Greenwich Club adapted one of Poe's tales and acted it. 
The Pickwick Seniors and Juniors also presented plays. 

Inter-branch debates were held between the Tremont Story Club and the 
Morrisania Club and the Muhlenberg Story Club. Many Clubs edited their 
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own papers, as we did, and there was a lively exchange. Among them were 
the Ft Tryon Club, the Tompkins Square Literature Lovers, the Harlem Li- 
brary League, the Hero Club of the Hamilton Fish Branch, Greenwich 
Village Club, and the Booklover's Club of the Fort Washington Branch. We 
also accepted invitations to meetings of other library groups. I have kept a 
delightful letter, dated March 1917, praising the first issue of our Bagpipes, 
which we had sent to the Booklover's Club. Such a ferment of literary activ- 
ity was surely good for us all. 

Five years after our inception we organized a Junior Waverley Club, with 
Miss Dalphin at its head. Our club members helped to prepare their pro- 
grams and were thrilled to be telling stories to this new group. 

What was the cause of this phenomenal hold the Waverley Club had on 
our affections and our loyalty? I recall our annual Christmas Walk from the 
Hamilton Grange Branch at 145th Street downtown to the Central Building 
on 42nd Street, to visit Miss Moore, who always received us graciously. I 
recall wonderful hours when Miss Tyler charmed us with her great stories. 
I recall Miss Dalphin's constant concern with the development and growth 
of our minds as well as her affectionate interest in all our literary activities. 
As Y look back across the years, there are no memories more precious to me, 
nor any that I cherish more than my happy years in the Children's Room of 
the Hamilton Grange Branch of the Public Library. 

Where are our members now? One teaches in a great midwestern univer- 
sity, three teach English in the city high schools, one is a musician, another 
is an artist, one a scientist, one lectures on books and plays, several are house- 
wives contributing civic service in their communities. But I am certain that 
all of us, wherever we may live, or whatever we may be doing, have had our 
imaginations stirred, our horizons widened, our lives enriched by those early 
years of membership in the Waverley Club. Indeed we owe The New York 
Public Library a heavy debt of gratitude. We are forever grateful to Miss 
Moore, to Miss Tyler, and to Miss Dalphin, who so generously shared with 
the boys and girls of New York their own love of good books and story telling. 


Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant 


The Extent of Coleridge’s Contributions to the Critical Review 
By Davo У. ERDMAN 


III 
1796-1797 Conclusions 


ETWEEN February 1797 and March 1798 I find no long reviews attribut- 
able to Coleridge; so this seems a good "landing place" to stop for some 
conclusions about the quantity of his reviewing thus far. If the new ascriptions 
are valid, the picture of Coleridge’s first Stowey winter must be painted in 
somewhat brighter colors than biographers have been accustomed to use. 
When he spoke so confidently of his reviewing income in December 1796, 
he had behind him the contributions of November and he was preparing at 
least one long review for January and two for February. He had begun 
judging the Fungi and doubtless had many more in hand, for books to be 
dealt with in the Monthly Catalogue must have been received in batches. 
“I receive about forty guineas yearly,” he roundly asserted, “from the Critical 
Review & New Monthly magazine" (CL 1 270). 

Since he always linked the two journals, it is impossible to know the exact 
details of his calculation: perhaps there were none in his own mind; yet he 
must have counted chiefly on the Review. His contributions to the Monthly 
Magazine were poems, for which he must not have expected to receive more 
than ten or twelve pounds a year, though he may also have thought of 
“furnishing miscellanies” for the Magazine, as he advised Thelwall to do 
(1 305). His actual achievement, five poems in fifteen months (September 
and October 1796; November 1797), cannot have brought in even five 
pounds.® To earn thirty pounds or guineas from the Critical he should have 
04 Hanson (554, 447, etc) confuses the two “Monthlies.” It was the Monthly Review that 
"cataracted panegyric" on the 1706 Poems (in a 6-page review by John Aikin in June). The 
Monthly Magazine was a miscellany of “Original Communications” (seldom on literature), 
“Mathematical Correspondence,” “Original Anecdotes,” “Original Poetry,” “New Patents,” 
ete, etc. In its occasional two or three pages of “Varieties, Literary and Philosophical" cur- 
rent publications were dismissed in a sentence or clause аріесе — аз for example in June 
1796: ". . . Coleridge's ‘Poems,’ which, though negligently composed, discover throughout the 
genuine characters of genius. . . ." 

I have talked with Coleridgeans who have "had the impression" that Coleridge had some 
hand in one or more of the magazine’s "Half-Yearly" Retrospects of domestic and foreign 
literature. I too have had that impression but find it evanescent. Theso lists and notices must 
have been compiled by someone in London near a pile of new books. 


Coleridge's only known contributions to the Monthly Magazine are: a letter to the editor, 
Jan 1798, protesting some comments on his “Monody on Chatterton,” for which I do not sup- 
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had to write about twenty-five long reviews or the equivalent in batches of 
short ones.™* 

On this calculation, though he took from June to November to get down 
to work, the pace he then set with his reviewing in November and, skipping 
a month, in January and February, was not appallingly short of his modest 
target. To fill ten sheets a year at three guineas a sheet of 8,800 words, he 
had to write over 7,000 words a month. In November he wrote at least 
4,600 and possibly a thousand more in the Catalogue. In January the Kotzebue 
review was almost 4,000 — and if he wrote the Stedman (another 4,400 
words) he almost reached a sheet. In February the Monk and Horsley re- 
views totaled 6,000. He was approaching a fair output. Yet of course the 
monthly average for the past “six or eight months” was still deplorable.*5 
The books were piling up, and the editors were evidently more impressed 
by the work undone than by that done. 

A letter to Wade, 16 March, describes the situation: “my review business 
had been suffered to accumulate so as to excite great discontent in my em- 
ployers; for this last three weeks I have been compelled to devote great part 
of my time to it” (1 316). There is some mystery, however, for one would 
expect editorial discontent to have been at its lowest ebb after the two long 
reviews for February and before Coleridge’s nonfulfillment of the March 
deadline (somewhere between 15 and 20 March) had caused renewed alarm. 
And from his account of his labors “for this last three weeks,” we should 
expect the March issue to be crammed with the result. But apparently his 
phrase, “last three weeks,” was a gesture in the direction of the last three 
months — and the indefinite future. In the letter to Bowles (also 16 March) 
he speaks similarly. Of the reviews he speaks of “lately” preparing, one had 
appeared in February but two would not reach print for more than a year. 

At any rate, the letter to Wade continues with a “Secondly” and “Thirdly” 
which explain clearly enough why, for the immediate future, he was going 
to dissappoint his editorial employers. “Secondly Cottle has been clamorous 
about my new Edition,” the second edition of his Poems, completed only in 


pose he was paid; a poem “On a Late Connubial Rupture in High Life,” Sept 1708; “Reflec- 
tions on Entering Into Active Life,” Oct 1796; and three “Sonnets, Attempted in the Manner 
of ‘Contemporary Writers," Nov 1797. In Dec 1797 he contracted to supply the Morning 
Post with poems at a guinea a week, a rate that was apparently better than he could obtain 
from the Monthly. In Jan 1798, before “The Ancient Mariner” had grown too long for the 
magazine but when it was already long enough to fill several pages or to be serialized, Coleridge 
supposed that Phillips, the editor, might give five pounds for it (CL 1 368). 

942. The best rate paid by the Critical was 3 guineas an octavo sheet — or about a penny a line. 
65 For a review of Oct 1796 that ought to be C's, see below, note 65*. This would give him 
another half sheet in 1798-97. 
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June or July. “Thirdly Sheridan has sent to me to write a Tragedy, which he 
promises me to introduce on Drury Lane Theatre with every possible ad- 
vantage” — a most desirable step above hack reviewing, in both literary and 
monetary potential. The point of his letter to Bowles — which gets lost 
when we quote just the part about reviewing — was that even while “almost 
weary of the terrible” from having to read so many Gothic novels, Coleridge 
was enthusiastically embarked on the writing of a “tragedy,” which was to 
be something “romantic & wild & somewhat terrible” with “Siddons & Kemble 
in my mind” for the leading roles. 

The old picture, then, of his giving up a “Review Business” which he had 
done little but talk about, is to some extent false. When he turned from the 
Critical Review to the more ambitious task of writing a tragedy for Drury 
Lane, he had begun to make good at the lesser task. He was not running 
desperately from one failure to another; he was trying for higher stakes. 

Those review copies of “the Italian, Hubert de Sevrac & &c & &c" contin- 
ued to trouble his conscience, of course. He may even have supplied some 
of the short reviews for May, after which we may if we wish suppose him 
dissuaded from continuing for June by a Remark or the tears of Dorothy 
Wordsworth. But virtually he had quit by March. And his return to the 
Critical Review in the following year was not to be in the nature of a renewal 
of regular commitments but at the most a brief occasional contribution and 
a delayed fulfillment of commitments already made. 


1798 Epilogue 

IN THE Critical Review for March 1798 appears a review which is made up 
almost entirely of excerpts but may nevertheless be attributed to Coleridge 
with some certainty because of the exactness with which the shape and tone 
of the review fit his comment on the book in a letter of 7 November 1796 — 
and because of the precision with which certain details in the letter can be 
explained by the hypothesis that Coleridge was commenting on a copy 
which had been sent him to review. His delaying the actual review until 
1798 parallels his similar delaying of reviews of two novels, The Italian and 
Hubert de Sevrac. 

The work in question is called Institutes of Hindu Law; or the Ordinances of 
Menu, and this is Coleridge’s comment in the letter to Tom Poole, written at a 
time when he was finally getting down to work on books he had received to 
review: 

Menu’s Ordinances exhibit a mournful picture of an hideous Union of 
Priest-craft & Despotism. The man who told George Dyer, that it would 
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furnish unanswerable arguments against the divine d of Moses, 
spoke what he did not himself believe — or rather perhaps believed it 
because he wished it. The first Chapter contains sublimity — & next to 
the first the last is the best.95e 


I take it that Dyer, who was Coleridge's contact man with the Critical, had 
sent him a note with the review copy. Coleridge has now read the book 
or skimmed through it (for it is a bit suspicious that he finds the first and 
last chapters "the best"). He has found out from the preface that the Or- 
dinances exhibit “a system of despotism and priestcraft . . . artfully conspiring 
to give mutual support" (again he need not have read the book thoroughly). 
He concludes that the book has been misrepresented to Dyer, i. e. that the 
suggestions for reviewing won't work. And so he sends the book on to Poole 
at Stowey and does not now write a review. A year or so later he winds up 
this unfinished business by sending off to the Critical a review that he could 
easily have concocted at any time by spelling out the observations made in 
the 1796 letter and quoting from the parts of the book there alluded to and 
perhaps marked before he sent the book ahead to Stowey. 

The review itself simply (1) quotes a page from the preface beginning 
with the remark about the blend of "despotism and priestcraft"; (2) lists 
the titles of the chapters; and (3) offers "as specimens of the work . . . one ex- 
tract from the first chapter, and another from the last" (the italics indicating 
a certain selfconsciousness perhaps). 

Adding this scissors-and-paste review to the canon does not give us much 
additional Coleridge; yet it may bring to attention a possible Coleridge 
source, heretofore unexplored because only recently discovered to be even 
within his orbit. And it may be of interest to read the two chapters which 
we are sure Coleridge read and in which he found “sublimity.” As for the 
implications of our finding this further contribution, they may be itemized 
as (1) evidence that strengthens the deduction that Coleridge sent in an 
April review (see below) and (2) evidence that greatly strengthens the 
952 CL 1252: this portion of the letter was first published in CL, in 1956; and hence the Institutes 
was not investigated by Lowes for the ible uses of its “sublimity,” and the bare entry in 
the Gutch notebook, Tnstitutes of Hindoo 1 Law — or the Ordinances of Menu — Debrett” 
(Debrett being the publisher of Law’s volume, with Sewell), has not been taken up as a clue 
to anything. (See Notebooks т 302 & п.) (Griggs in a footnote gives the date of publication 


of the Institutes as 1704, but 1796 is the date of the Sewell & Debrett edition, a reprint from 
a Calcutta edition which I cannot date.) 


In the same letter C speaks of sending on “Burke’s pamphlet which was given to me,” pre- 
sumably Burke's Thoughts on the Prospect of a Regicide Peace, published in Oct 1798 and 
reviewed in that month s Criticall But while C says Sat the pamphlet "has all his excellencies 
without any of his faults,” the reviewer itemizes faults as well as excellencies. Was this C's more 
balanced judgment? Going to press I find my own Bienen: wavering as to the authorship of 
this review. (An addendum in January may be called for.) 
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attribution of the reviews of July and August 1798 — for in all these in- 
stances he would have been tardily supplying reviews of books first given 
to him in 1796. 


REVIEW CIRCUMSTANTIALLY ATTRIBUTABLE TO COLERIDGE 
From the Critical Review for March 1798 95» 


Institutes of Hindu Law: or, the Ordinances of Menu, according to the Gloss of 
Culláca. Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil. Verbally 
translated from the Original Sanscrit. With a Preface, by Sir William Jones. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Sewell. 


For this extraordinary publication we are indebted to the late sir William Jones. 
An elegant preface, from his pen, states his motive for undertaking the translation, 
attempts to ascertain the age of the author, adverts to the glosses or comments 
on the text, and points out its sacred importance. In reference to India, few literary 
productions could have been of more use; whilst Europeans will find in it — 


'abundance of curious matter extremely interesting both to speculative 
lawyers and antiquaries, with many beauties which need not be pointed 
out, and with many blemishes which cannot be justified or palliated. It is a 
system of despotism and кеке, both indeed limited by law, but artfully 
conspiring to give mutual support, though with mutual checks; it is filled 
with strange conceits in metaphysicks and natural philosophy, with idle 
superstitions, and with a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, and 
consequently liable to dangerous misconception; it abounds with minute 
and childish formalities, with ceremonies generally absurd and often ridicu- 
lous; the punishments are partial and fanciful; for some crimes, dreadfully 
cruel, for others, reprehensibly slight; and the morals, though rigid 
enough on the whole, are in one or two instances (as in the case of light 
oaths and of pious perjury) unaccountably relaxed: nevertheless, a spirit of 
sublime devotion, of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tenderness to 
all sentient creatures, pervades the whole work; the style of it has a certain 
austere majesty, that sounds like the language of le tion, and extorts a 
respectful awe; the sentiments of independence on all beings but God, and 
the harsh admonitions, even to kings, are truly noble; and the many panegy- 
ricks on the Gdyatri, the Mother as it is called, of the Véda, prove the АЕТ 
to have adored (not the visible material sun, but) that divine and incom- 

arably greater light, to use the words of the most venerable text in the 
азап scripture, which illumines all, delights all, from which all proceed, 
to which A must return, and which alone can irradiate (not our visual 
organs merely, but our souls and) our intellects. Whatever opinion in short 
may be formed of Menu and his laws, in a country happily htened by 
sound philosophy and the only true revelation, it must be remembered, that 
those laws are actually revered, as the word of the Most High, by nations 
of great importance ‘to the political and commercial interests of Europe, and 
particularly by many millions of Hindu subjects, whose well directed industry 
would add largely to the wealth of Britain, and who ask no more in return 
than protection for their persons and places of abode, fustice in their tem- 

oral concerns, indulgence to the prejudices of their old religion, and the 
опей, of those laws, which they tae been taught to believe sacred, and 
which alone they can possibly comprehend.’ р. xv. 


65» xxn 289-293. 
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The Institutes at large are divided into twelve chapters, under the following 
titles. 
‘I. On the Creation; with a Summary of the Contents. — П. On Educa- 
tion; or on the First Order. — III. On Marriage; or on the Second Order. 
— IV. On Economicks, and Private Morals. — V. On Diet, Purification, and 
Women. — VI. On Devotion; or on the Third and Fourth Orders. — УП. On 
.Government; or on the Military Class. — VIII. On Judicature; and on Law, 
Private and Criminal. — IX. On the Commercial and Servile Classes. — 
X. On the Mixed Classes, and on Times of Distress. — XI. On Penance and 
Expiation. — XII. On Transmigration and final Beatitude.’ 


As specimens of the work, we offer one extract from the first chapter, and another 
from the last. 


*]. Menu sat reclined, with his attention fixed on one object, the Supreme 
God; when the divine sages approached him, and, after mutual salutations in 
due form, delivered the following address: 


‘2. “Deign, sovereign ruler, to apprize us of the sacred laws in their order, 
as they must be followed by all the four classes, and by each of them, in 
their several degrees, together with the duties of every mixed class; 


.  *3. "For thou, Lord, and thou only among mortals, knowest the true sense, 
the first principle, and the prescribed ceremonies, of this universal, super- 
natural Véda, unlimited in extent and unequalled in authority." 


'4. He, whose powers were measureless, being thus requested by the 
great sages, whose thoughts were profound, saluted them all with reverence, 
and gave them a comprehensive answer, saying: "Be it heardl 


‘5. “This universe existed only in the first divine idea yet unexpanded, as 
if involved in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by reason, 
and undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in sleep: 


‘6. “Then the sole self-existing power, himself undiscerned, but making 
this world discernible, with five elements and other principles of nature, 
appeared with undiminished glory, expanding his idea, or dispelling the 

oom. 

“Т. “He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence eludes the 
external er who has no visible , who exists from eternity, even he, 
the soul of all beings, whom no Кыш can comprehend, shone forth in 
person. 

‘8. “He, having willed to roduce various beings, from his own divine 
substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed in them a 
productive seed: 

‘9. “The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 1 
with a thousand beams; and in that egg he was born himself, in the form of 
Brahmá, the great forefather of all spirits. 

‘10. “The waters are called nárá, because uy ede the production of Nara, 
or the spirit of God; and since they were his ayana, or place of motion, 
he thence is named Náráyana, or moving on the waters. 

“11. "From that which is, the first cause, not the object of sense, existing 
every where in substance, not existing to our perception, without beginnin 
or end, was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under the алгъы 
tion of B 

‘12. “In that egg the eat power sat inactive a whole year of the Creator, 
at the close of which, by his thought alone, he ca’ the egg to divide 
itself; 

‘13. “And from its two divisions he framed the heaven above and the 
earth beneath: in the midst he placed the subtil ether, the eight regions, and 
the permanent receptacle of waters. 
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“14, "From the supreme soul he drew forth mind, existing substantially 
though unpercelved by sense, immaterial; and before mind, or the reasoning 
power, he produced consciousness, the internal monitor, the ruler; 


‘15. "And, before them both, he produced the great principle of the soul, 
or first expansion of the divine idea; and all vital forms endued with the three 
qualities of goodness, passion, and darkness; and the five perceptions of 


sense, and the five organs of sensation. 


‘16. “Thus, having at once pervaded, with emanations from the supreme 
spirit, the minutest portions of six principles immensely operative, conscious- 
ness and the five perceptions, he framed all creatures; 


‘17. "And since the minutest particles of visible nature have a dependence 
on those six emanations from God, the wise have accordingly given the name 
of s'aríra or depending on six, that is, the ten organs on consciousness, and 
the five elements on as many perceptions, to his image or appearances in 
visible nature: 


‘18. “Thence proceed the great elements, endued with peculiar powers, 
and mind with operations infinitely subtil, the unperishable cause of all ap- 


parent forms. 


“19. “This universe, therefore, is compacted from the minute portions of 
those seven divine and active principles, the great soul, or first emanation, 
consciousness, and five perceptions; a mutable universe from immutable 
ideas. 


‘20. “Among them each succeeding element acquires the quality of the 
preceding: md in as many degrees as each of them is advanced, with so 
many properties is it said to be endued. 


‘21. "He too first assigned to all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, 
and distinct occupations; as they had been revealed in the pre-existing Véda. 


'22. “He, the supreme ruler, created an assemblage of inferior deities, 
with divine attributes and pure souls; and a number of ES exquisitely 
delicate; and he prescribed the sacrifice ordained from the beginning. 


*93. "From fire, from air, and from the sun he milked out, as it were, the 
three primordial Védas, named Rich, Yafush, and Sáman, for the due per- 
formance of the sacrifice. 


‘24, "He gave being to time and the divisions of time, to the stars also, 
and to the planets, to rivers, oceans, and mountains, to level plains, and 
uneven valleys. 7 

‘25. “To devotion, speech, complacency, desire, and wrath, and to the 
creation, which shall presently be mentioned; for he willed the existence of 
all those created things.’ р. 1. 


Our remaining quotation refers to the nature of the deity. 


‘118. Let every Bráhmen with fixed attention consider all nature, both 

visible and invisible, as existing in the divine spirit; for, when he contem- 

lates the boundless universe existing in the divine spirit, he cannot give his 
Feart to iniquity. 

‘119. “The divine spirit alone is the whole assemblage of gods; all worlds 
are seated in the divine spirit; and the divine spirit, no doubt, produces, by 
a chain of causes and effects consistent with free-will, the connected series 
of acts performed by imbodied souls. 


“120. “We may contemplate the subtil ether in the cavities of his body; 
the air in his muscular motion and sensitive nerves; the supreme solar and 
igneous light, in his digestive heat and his visual organs; in his corporeal 

uids, water; in the terrene parts of his fabric, earth; 
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‘121. “In his heart, the moon; in his auditory nerves, the guardians of 
eight regions; in his progressive motion, Vishnu; in his muscular force, Hara; 
in his organs of speech, Agni; in excretion, Mitra; in procreation, Brahmá: 


‘122. “But he must consider the supreme omnipresent intelligence as 
the sovereign lord of them all, by whose energy alone they exist; a spirit, 
by no means the object of any sense, which can only be conceived a mind 
wholly abstracted from matter, and as it were slumbering; but which, for 
the purpose of assisting his meditation, he may imagine more subtil than 
the hee conceivable essence, and more bright than the purest gold. 


‘123. “Him some adore as transcendently present in elementary fire; others, 
in Menu, lord of creatures, or an immediate agent in the creation; some, as 
more distinctly present in Indra, regent of the clouds and the atmosphere; 
others, in pure air; others, as the most high eternal spirit. 


“124, “It is he, who, pervading all beings in five elemental forms, causes 
them, by the gradations of birth, growth, and dissolution, to revolve in this 
world until they deserve beatitude, like the wheels of a car. 


“125. "Thus the man, who perceives in his own soul the supreme soul 
present in all creatures, acquires equanimity toward them all, and shall be 
absolved at last in the highest essence, even that of the almighty himself.” 


‘126. Here ended the sacred instructor; and every twice born man, who, 
attentively reading this Mánava Sástra, promulgated by Bhrigu, shall become 
habitually virtuous, will attain the beatitude which he seeks.’ ». 361. 


Sir William Jones considers this book as having received its present form about 
880 years before the Christian æra. 


In the Critical Review for April 1798 appears a short but very compact 
review of Lewis’ “German” drama, The Castle Spectre; which gives strong 
evidence of having been written by Coleridge. “Monk” Lewis’ play had been 
chosen by Drury Lane in preference to the horror dramas Osorio and The 
Borderers which Coleridge and Wordsworth had submitted largely on the 
strength of hopes built on Sheridan’s invitation to Coleridge which had en- 
couraged him to drop reviewing. The Castle Spectre, first performed 14 De- 
cember 1797, was a tremendous popular success, as Wordsworth bitterly 
noticed at the time though he did not submit to the torture of witnessing a 
performance until the following May. Coleridge received a printed copy at 
Shrewsbury 20 January, read it carefully and critically, and reported in a 
long letter to Wordsworth 23 January: "This Play proves how accurately 
you conjectured concerning theatric merit” (CL 1 379). In February and 
March Coleridge was at work on The Ancient Mariner, for which Lewis' 
experiments in the terrible supplied some grist, and then in April the com- 
ments in the letter to Wordsworth were apparently condensed into this 
severe review. | . 

The case for attribution needs to be indicated by extensive comparison of 
the review and Coleridge’s letter to Wordsworth. Both contrast the play’s 
popularity and its badness. Three points about its style are made in the letter: 
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it has “no felicities in the humourous passages"; “in the serious ones it is. . . 
unimaginative”; it is “Schiller Lewis-ized.” The review makes the same points, 
less colloquially: “no wit shines in the comic parts”; there is “no genius 
... in the more elevated dialogue"; and an excerpt is quoted to show that 
“Mr Lewis has frequently imitated the style of Schiller.” The letter dis- 
misses the claim (in Lewis’ postscript to the play) “to novelty in one of 
his characters,” by declaring: “No character at all.” The review does not 
discuss characters beyond itemizing the “common” ones: “a murderer . . 
the rightful heiress . . . the father.” The letter briefly discusses the “horror” 
as stagey but unmarked by “knowledge of human feelings.” The review 
(much briefer than the letter) does not take this up. The letter at some 
length reports that the jokes and “the whole plot, machinery, & incident are 
borrowed.” The review says, briefly, “There is scarcely one original incident 
in the piece.” 

After the itemized negatives, the letter turns with a "Bur": “the Conduct 
of the Piece is, I think, good. . . . The play is a mere patchwork of plagiarisms 
— but they are very well worked up, & for stage effect make an excellent 
whole.” This is also the one positive note in the review: "scarcely . . . original 
... yet the whole is wrought into a plot highly interesting, and conducted 
with uncommon skill. No genius . . . no wit . . . the story and the stage effect 
[alone] occasion the popularity." The letter is emphatic that the situations 
"are admirably managed for stage effect." The review likewise insists that 
“its effect in representation is admirable." Finally, while the letter is bold 
in attacking such things as the "Gluttony & Lubricity" of the friar and his 
"abdominal" jokes, the review only indirectly attacks the moral tone of the 
play by singling out a weaker object, the epilogue, as a "disgrace" for its 
“witless vulgarity.” 

The relation between review and letter is thus impressively close, close 
enough to make attribution of the review to Coleridge obligatory. Yet the 
review is a meager and disappointing production, a mere reduction of the 
letter without its critical incisiveness and verve. It was quite like Coleridge 
to do this sort of thing; he would often, as Stephen Potter observes, “alter 
pregnant notes into something formal, more circumlocutory; more general, 
less particular.” в The result in this case is not a piece of prose that we could 
easily recognize without such evidence; I do not seriously doubt his author- 
ship, however. The close affinity with his review of The Monk must also 
not be overlooked. 


66 Coleridge and S. T. C. 118. 
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REVIEW ALMOST CERTAINLY BY COLERIDGE 
From the Critical Review for April 1798 6 


The Castle Spectre; a Drama. In five Acts. First performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, on Thursday, December 14, 1797. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. 
Author of the Monk, &c. 8vo. 2s. Bell. 1798. 


The Castle Spectre, like the Monk * of the same author, cannot obtain the 
approbation of the critic; but it has secured, what Mr. Lewis perhaps values more, 
the applause of the multitude. It is the common story of modern romance — a 
murderer and usurper, the rightful heiress dwelling in the castle unconscious of 
her claims to it, the father confined in a dungeon for a long course of years. There 
is scarcely on original incident in the piece; and yet the whole is wrought into a 
plot highly interesting, and conducted with uncommon skill. No genius is dis- 
played in the more elevated dialogue; no wit shines in the comic parts: the story 
and the stage effect occasion the popularity of the Castle Spectre. 

Mr. Lewis has frequently imitated the styles of Schiller. The reader will recog- 
nize this in the usurper's dream. 


Osm. A mere dream, say'st thou? Hassan, 'twas a dream of such horror! Did 
such dreams haunt my bitterest foe, I should wish him no severer punishment. 
Mark you not, how the ague of fear still makes my limbs tremble? Rolls not 
my eye, as if still gazing on the Spectre? Are not my lips convulsed, as were 
they yet prest by the kiss of corruption? Ohl 'twas a sight, that might have 
bleached joy's rosy cheek for ever, and strowed the snows of age upon youth's 
auburn ringlets! Yet, away with these terrors; — Hassan, thou saidst, 'twas 
but a dream: I was deceived by fancy. Hassan, thou saidst true; there is not, 
there cannot be, a world to come. 

Hass. My lord! 

Osm. Answer me not! — Let me not hear the damning truth! — Tell me 
not, that flames await ше! — that for moments of bliss I must endure long 
ages of torturel — Plunge me rather in the thickest gloom of atheism! — Say, 
that with my body must perish my soul! — For, ohl should my fearful dream 
be prophetic Hark, fellows! — Instruments of my guilt, listen to my 
punishment! — Methought I wandered through the low-browed caverns, 
where repose the reliques of my ancestors! — My eye dwelt with awe on their 
tombs, with disgust on mortalitys surrounding emblems! — Suddenly а 
female form glided along the vault: it was Angelal — She smiled upon me, 
and beckoned me to advance. I flew towards her; my arms were already un- 
closed to clasp her — when suddenly her figure changed, her face grew pale, 
a stream of blood gushed from her bosom Hassan, ’twas Evelina! 

Saib and Hassan, Evelina! 











07 xxu 476-478, second review under "Drama." Possibly this review is already known. It was 
not known to Patterson and Whalley in 1951, but Maurice nter, in The Indifferent 
Horseman (1954) 108, speaks у of “the ‘Monk’ and the ‘Castle Spectre,’ which he 
[Coleridge] had been forced by lack of cash to read and flay in the Critical Review.” If this 
is a guess, it is a happy one. Carpenter seems to allude to December 1797; he may be thinking 
vaguely of the letter to Wordsworth in January. . 


* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. хтх. р. 194. [A reference {о C’s review of The Monk, which 
dwells on its moral and aesthetic badness conjoined with “unusual success” and “meretricious 
attractions.” This note itself does not imply common authorship.] 
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Osm. Such as when she sank at my feet expiring, while my hand grasped 
the dagger still crimsoned with her blood! — “We meet again this night! " 
murmured her hollow voicel "Now rush to my arms, but first see what you 
have made mel — Embrace me, my bridegroom! We must never part again! " 
— While speaking, her form withered away: the flesh fell from her bones; 
her eyes burst from their sockets; a skeleton, loathsome and meagre, clasped 
me in her mouldering arms! 

Saib. Most horrible! 

Osm. Her infected breath was mingled with mine; her rotting fingers 

ressed my hand, and my face was covered with her kisses! — Oh! then, then 
I trembled with disgust! — And now blue dismal flames gleamed alon 
the walls; the tombs were rent asunder; bands of fierce spectres rushed roun 
me in frantic dance! — Furiously they gnashed their teeth while they gazed 
upon me, and shrieked in loud yell — “Welcome, thou fratricide! — Welcome, 
thou lost for емет!” — Horror burst the bands of sleep; distracted I flew 
hither: — But my feelings — words are too weak, too powerless to express 
them.’ р, 66. 





It is proper to observe, that, wherever Mr. Lewis has borrowed, he has acknowl- 
edged his obligations.9 

We should disapprove this drama, did we judge of it only in the closet; but its 
effect in representation is admirable. 

It is astonishing that the audience should have endured the witless vulgarity of 
the epilogue. Surely it is time that such contemptible productions should cease to 
disgrace the English stage.*? 


If when he wrote the January letter Coleridge had in mind turning it into 
a review (as his organized outline rather suggests), he refrained from saying 
so to Wordsworth (and thus denied us a clinching piece of evidence). But 
in April any expedient to raise funds for their trip to Germany was admis- 
sable. Wordsworth lent him old poems to refurbish for sale to the Morning 
Post, to which he had been selling verses since December. And certainly the 
reviewal of such morally reprehensible work as Lewis’ was exempt from any 
disapproval on grounds of harming an innocent author. Daniel Stuart of the 


68 In footnotes and at the end of the text, Lewis merrily points out debts to Walpole, Rad- 
cliffe, Schiller, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Sheridan, Young, and others; then points to its "very 
favourable reception" by the public. It thus took no very keen analysis to find the play a 
“patchwork of plagiarisms.” 

69 The “Epilogue. Spoken by Mrs. ише ee la: 
itself. The дсген who played retos erplains to the audience that she made the in 
“kick the bucket” because he dared put “his bold hands” on her “person.” Please make us go 
through the same business night after night, she asks: “Give him a thousand lives! — and Jet 
me them all.” 

The popularity of The Castle Spectre remained in C’s mind an illustration of the degradation 
of taste. See his letter of 23 Aug 1814 to John Murray (in Smiles 1 298); “With the commence- 
ment of a PUBLIC, commences the degradation of the GOOD and the BEAUTIFUL — both 
fade and retire before the accidentally AGREEABLE. ‘Othello’ becomes a hollow lip-worship; 
and the ‘CASTLE SPECTRE,’ or any more peccant thing of Froth, Noise, and eee 
that may have overbillowed it on the restless sea of curiosity, is the true Prayer of their Praise 
and Admiration." 
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Morning Post was an editor who would make a liberal advance on the strength 
of a merely token contribution. From Dr Gregory of the Critical Review 
it may be that Coleridge could have hoped to receive similar assistance. 
Actually the reviews of Menu’s Institutes and of The Castle Spectre, together 
with reviews of The Italian and Hubert (it would be like Coleridge to promise 
these again, though they were not immediately forthcoming), would not 
add up to more than three-quarters of a sheet, worth about two guineas. 
They would just bring Coleridge’s total contribution (assuming we have dis- 
covered it all) up to about two and a half to three sheets. 

Arguing the other way around, we can look upon the 1798 reviews as a 
fulfilment of previous obligation, and perhaps the editor looked upon them 
in the same light. Discovery of Coleridge reviews in March and April should 
remove some of our hesitation about accepting as his the reviews of The 
Italian in June and Hubert de Sevrac in August. Since he said he was re- 
viewing these books, and since the style and contents of these two reviews 
are not unColeridgean (I say style in the singular because they are certainly 
by one author; some would go further and pronounce the style positively 
Coleridgean), there seems little reason to question his authorship of both. 
The prediction of a decline in the taste for novels that depart from reality 
might be supposed an easy critical commonplace, but as a matter of fact I 
find it expressed nowhere in the Critical Review between 1795 and 1799 
except in these two reviews and in Coleridge's review of The Monk."? 

With these belated reviews of Gothic novels, Coleridge’s contributions to 
the Critical appear to have ceased altogether. Professor Coburn (Note- 
books 1 254 n) finds that Coleridge made some notes of criticism of Godwin’s 
novel St Leon in December 1799, “possibly just for an evening’s conversation 
with Godwin,” but possibly for a review. She finds two reviews, “or rather 
a review and a note, which might be Coleridge’s.” The first is in the Critical 
Review for January 1800 (xxvi 40-48), “largely a factual statement of con- 
tents,” indeed largely direct quotation from the novel?! Granted that “it 
would fit in with Coleridge’s friendly but critical and not-wanting-to-injure 
attitude to Godwin at this time,” the only evidence we have to deal with 
proves to be negative: if the jottings in Coleridge’s notebooks were made 


70 If I am not mistaken, this would rather strengthen the case for C's authorship of the review 
of Udolpho, where the phrase “real life” is used in the same connection as in the 1798 reviews. 


71 The note in the Monthly ns are for Feb 1800 (xx 51-58) concerns Bethlem Gabor, one 
of Godwin’s characters; its only to Coleridge is the fact that Gabor is in his jottings. Ac- 
tually it is a very small note, followed by other apparently unrelated items, under the heading . 
(which is the most intriguing thing about this discovery — but hardly in itself evidence point- 
ing exclusively to Coleridge): “Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of Letters.” 
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for a review of St. Leon, this is not the review, for it makes no use of the 
jottings.” 


IN 1802 George Gregory was presented to the living of West Ham by Ad- 
dington for support of his administration, having, it is said, changed from 
Whig to Tory the politics of the New Annual Register, which he edited “for 
some years” (DNB). He was doubtless also given credit for a similar change 
in the Critical Review. This “political oscillation” would in itself have pleased 
Coleridge, who was by late 1802 helping another editor, Daniel Stuart, turn 
his Morning Post and evening Courier into the same channel. As early as 
1798, however, Coleridge’s interest in writing for the Critical Review or the 
Monthly Magazine must have waned. Stuart paid him at a better rate, 
whether for prose or poetry. Even when seized again with the temptation 
to wyite the kind of review that might seem to be an Immoral Act, he would 
find ‘one of his “own” newspapers the easiest place to commit it. 


73 One other review, in the Critical for Oct 1799, was for a time on my list of possibilities to be 
considered. It is a small review of a small Lewis volume, The Love of Gain: a Poem. It picks up 
and extends the Coleridgean judgments of Lewis’ Monk and Castle Spectre. Апа since at the 
time Coleridge and Southey were collaborating on some things (“The Devil's Thoughts,” at least, 
in September), it seemed to me just possible that the review of Lewis’ poem might be a 
compound of Coleridgean and Southeyan ridicule. We might suppose, for instance, that C had 
written such a passage as: 


“this diluted satire (dilated is too weak a word)” 
and that S had continued with: 
“the talent of Mr. Lewis at wire-drawing.” 


C alone would not normally have mixed such metaphors only two sentences apart. 

But I proceeded to this conjectural wire-drawing mainly to mark the evident rture of C 
from the Crit Reo in this period, for it indicates by contrast how very strong the chains of 
evidence are for the earlier reviews that seem wholly his. Subsequently, however, I came upon 
a document that settles the question of this review and is indeed germane to the whole ques- 
tion of idiosyncratic style. A letter of Southey's (9 Nov 1808: Life & Corresp m 182-183) 
exhibits the collocation of the images that were used as synonyms in this review as a fixture in 
S’s vocabulary: “I have not the sort of talent requisite for writing a political phlet ... ; 
these things require a kind of wire-drawing which I have never learnt to amt e ... Now 
... understand me clearly. I could not fill half a score of pages by dilating and diluting this — 
that is, I should be a sorry pamphleteer. . . .” 

It is not simply the coincidence of the same three terms in review and letter that is striking. 
What makes good internal evidence for attributing review and letter to the same author is the 
fact that in each document the three terms complement each other in a similar function, that of 
.defining a talent the author scorns, the talent of dilating, diluting, wire-drawing. This is pre- 
,Cisely the kind of evidence without which the evidence of outward circumstance is never quite 
fully convincing. 
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West Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Mrs. Moritia-Leah Frederick 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
WoopLAwN Heicurs. 4304 Katonah Avenue. Mrs. Lucilia S. Pates 
Woopsrocx. 761 East 160th Street. James G. Mowbray 


RICHMOND 
CoonpiNATOR, Mrs. Marion Stock 

Assistant CoomnmATOR, John Hulton 
Doncan Нилз. 1576 Richmond Road. Donald Browne 
Great Kurs Recionar, 56 Giffords Lane. John Robotham 
Hucvenor Park. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. 
New Dorp (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Mrs. Genevieve Bedell 
Porr Ricemsonp. 75 Bennett Street. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 
Prince’s Bay. 6054 Amboy Road. 
RicmwoNp Воокмовпв. 10 Hyatt Street. Miss Suzanne Reilly 
Sr. Сковск LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt Street. John Hulton 
Ѕостн BEAcH. 100 Sand Lane. Mrs. Mary Baker 
STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. Miss Murlel H. Bedell 
Торг Hox. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
TOTTENVLLE. 7430 Amboy Road. Mrs. Alice Rianhard 
West New Brucmrow. 976 Castleton Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Blake 


* Closed temporarily. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


WASHINGTON IRVING — 100TH ANNIVERSARY MAIN LOBBY AND LANDING CasEs 
An exhibition of letters, manuscript documents, note-books and journals, original 
drafts, rare editions, and memorabilia. Through December. 


AMERICADA Ѕесомр FLoor Connmon 


An exhibition commemorating the 75th anniversary of the founding of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
A selection of outstanding children’s literature published during 1959. Through 
January 6. 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION: 1957-1058 Roox 318 
A selection of acquisitions of the last two years: manuscripts, autograph letters, books. 








SCARLATTI AND PURCELL Music 
An exhibition commemorating the tercentenary of the births of Alessandro Scarlatti 
and Henry Purcell. Through December. 


WASHINGTON IRVING IN DRAMA Marin Lossy — West W. 
A Theatre Collection exhibition on the occasion of the centennial of Irving’s death. 
Through December. 


HANGA — AN EXHIBITION OF MODERN JAPANESE PRINTS Tam Froon Cor. Soure-^ 
A selection of about seventy-five prints from the collection in the Prints Division. 
November 4 through February 15. 


HUNTING AND FISHING Room 323 
Sporting Books from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF TOBACCO Room 324 
Rare maps from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


THE HUDSON RIVER Tarp FLoon Cornmor Norte 
À selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main LOBBY 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, : 
1847-1020. . 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tarp Froon Connmon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING . Fmsr Froon Common 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Коом 318 . : 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. | 
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Our frontispiece is from a recent addition to the Spencer Collection, 
a manuscript on paper by Noé Bianchi: Viaggio della terra sanota di 
jerusalemme, written in northern Italy (Ferrara or Fiesole?) about 
1470, with 155 colored sketches in pen and ink. This manuscript Bae- 
deker seems to be unique; at least we find no other in public col- 
lections. A printed version, however, did appear (Bologna 1500, 
Venice 1518) with woodcuts based on this or another manuscript of 
imilar rendering. There is one printed edition in the Library dated 


{Коте 1649. 





Bianchi, a French Franciscan resident of a northern Italian monastery, 
undertook the pilgrimage from Venice to Jerusalem during the 
second half of the fifteenth century. And his manuscript diary is a 
veritable guide book for other pilgrims: Cyprus, Jerusalem, the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Mount of Olives, the Garden of Gethsemane, 


Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jericho. He also visited Mount Sinai and the 


monastery of St Catherine, Cairo, Alexandria, and the pyramids, 
describing what he saw: elephants, giraffes, people: “I can see many 
more people in Damascus than in Paris... . " 


A two-tone collotype reproduction of this woodcut, in a 42" x 614" 
folder with envelope, is available for 10 cents at our Inquiry Desk, 
latest of a wide selection of cards and bookmarks representing 
graphic treasures of the Library and suitable for season's greetings. 


Season's Greetings! 
The Staff 
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BULLETIN OF THE - 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ASTOR, LENOX AND TILDEN FOUNDATIONS 


DECEMBER 1959 VOLUME 63 NUMBER 12 


Annual Report of The New York Public Library 
| July 1, 1958 — June 80, 1959 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


^ IS The New York Public Library's responsibility to provide library 
materials for the information, education, inspiration, and recreation of 
the citizens of the City of New York. Through the Circulation Department's 


“уме of library centers, regional libraries, and branches, reference and loan 


services are available to residents of The Bronx, Manhattan, and Richmond 
as well as to many others who work in those boroughs. Because of its location 
and the strength of its collections, the Reference Department's facilities for 
reference and research serve not only greater New York but also the State 
and Nation and even the world. The ways in which the Library has met its 
responsibilities during the year, the problems it has encountered in its at- 
tempts to do so, and its plans and hopes for the future are detailed in the 
departmental and statistical reports which follow. 

A report of this kind affords the opportunity to step back from the trees for 
a moment to view the forest. For the Library is a complex of over six and 
three-quarter million books, a staff of more than two thousand four hundred, 
a physical plant of more than eighty separate buildings and quarters, and a 
total budget in excess of eleven million dollars a year. 

What can be seen most clearly from this point of vantage? 

Increased use and the resulting need for additional service have been re- 
ported by all units. Greater use creates the need for more books, more and 
better-prepared personnel, more space and equipment — in short, more serv- 
ice. Except for what can be accomplished by improved planning, organiza- 
tion, and management, more service means greater financial support. It has 
therefore become necessary to seek additional help from the City, the State, 
and individual and corporate donors. 


[593] 
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The problem of space and the improvement of public service were studied 
at length during the year. More than ever before it became clear that the 
Reference Department's role should be that of a major research library rather 
than a library for general reference and that what is needed is a sizeable 
central service with standard collections for purposes other than research and 
new books for circulation in greater abundance than is possible with present 
central facilities. The Library must now plan to move ahead with these im- 
provements as rapidly as circumstances will permit. 


Grants-in Aid of Bibliographical Scholarship 


Through the benefaction of Mrs Emily E. F. Skeel, the Library established 
the Skeel Fund, in memory of Roswell Skeel, Ann Augusta Reed edad 
Ann Roswell Skeel, Jr., for the purpose of providing grants-in-aid of biblio- 
graphical scholarship to members of the Library staff. 

Substantial progress was made during the first year of the grants ома 
number of bibliographical studies by members of the Reference Departmen 
staff. Two of the projects reached publication. A Bibliography of Polish Ріс 
tionaries, compiled by Richard C. Lewanski of the Slavonic Division, Ref- 
erence Department, was issued by the Library as a separate, and “Balto-Slavic 
Accessions," two parts of a series of quarterly reports compiled by members 
of the Slavonic Division staff, appeared in the February and April issues of 
the Library's Bulletin. 


Lincoln Center Library-Museum 


To those planning the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts it seemed 
apparent that consideration should be given to the idea of a library and 
museum as part of the project. In response to their suggestion, the Library, 
working with the Center, formed a Committee consisting of the President of 
the Library, Mr Gilbert W. Chapman, as chairman, Dr Frederick H. Burk- 
hardt, Mr C. Scott Fletcher, Mr Donald Oenslager, and Mr Howard Taub- 
man, with the Director and Chief of the Reference Department as ex-officio 
members, to study the question of a library and museum at Lincoln Center 
and the relationship of such a facility to present library resources in the field 
of the performing arts. Mr Davidson Taylor was engaged as consultant. 

On the recommendation of the Committee, the Trustees approved in prin- 
ciple the establishment of the Library-Museum under the direction and 
control of the Library. They agreed to the deposit and maintenance there of 
suitable portions of its collections. They stipulated, however, that ways for 
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financing the new Library-Museum must be found outside the present finan- 
cial resources of the Library. 


Social Security 


In February, more than two-thirds of the career staff voted in favor of 
Social Security coverage retroactive to January 1, 1956. This was the culmina- 
tion of several years of effort by members of the staff, the Library’s counsel, 
and City, State, and Federal authorities. 


Frederick Lewis Allen Memorial Room 


For many years the Library has offered a preeminent collection of books 
and 'other materials, but it has not always been able to provide an accom- 
modation where materials could be kept and used conveniently over an ex- 
tended period. The establishment in November of the Frederick Lewis Allen 
Memorial Room by a grant from the Ford Foundation has made it possible 
` to facilitate the work of a limited number of authors and scholars of recog- 
nized, standing. It is fitting that the Foundation which Mr Allen served as 
Trustee and the Library which he used, as he put it, as consumer, worked 
cooperatively to establish this memorial room. 


Publications 


This was an outstanding year in the Library’s printing and publishing 
program. The first Part of the new catalogue of the Arents Tobacco Collec- 
tion was selected as one of the “Fifty Books of 1958” by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts; a second equally superb Part was printed at the end of the 
fiscal year, as was the letterpress for an ambitious Music Division volume, 
The First Book of Consort Lessons Collected by Thomas Morley. Other 
separate volumes prepared in our Editorial and Printing offices included A 
Directory of Printing . . . Trades in Rhode Island to 1865; A Guide to En- 
gravings in American Magazines 1741-1810; a revised edition of The Litera- 
ture of Jazz; a catalogue of Sixteen Millimeter Films in our Film Library; a 
revised catalogue of The Whitney Cookery Collection, and a bibliography of 
Literature and the Other Arts, 1952-1958, as well as the Skeel Fund publica- 
tion mentioned above. Separates reprinted after serial publication in our 
Bulletin included Printing as an Index of Taste in Eighteenth Century Eng- 
land, bibliographies of Marianne Moore and of Francis Thompson, and Read- 
"ing for Profit: The Other Career of Charles Dickens. The Library also printed 
and published Books for the Teen Age, 1959; Children’s Books Suggested as 
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Holiday Gifts; and a fifth edition of Stories: A List of Stories to Tell and to 
Read Aloud. 

The Bulletin, New Technical Books, Branch Library Book News, Munict- 
pal Reference Library Notes, and the Staff News were maintained at their 
traditionally high standard. 


Trustees 


Mr David A. Shepard was elected a Trustee on November 12, 1958. Mr 
Shepard began his association with the Library in 1951 as a member of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee. 

W. Vincent Astor, who was elected a Trustee in 1926 and who was the 
senior member of the Board in length of service, died in New York on 
February 3, 1959. He had served on the Art, Finance, and Reference De- 
partment committees of the Board. 

Myron С. Taylor, an Honorary Trustee since 1951 and the first person to 
be so honored, died on May 6, 1959 in New York. He had served as Trustee - 
from 1930 to 1951 and had been a member of the Law Committee of the 
Board. 

John Foster Dulles, a Trustee from 1945 to 1952 and an Honorary Trustee 
thereafter, died on May 24, 1959 in Washington, D. C. Mr Dulles had served 
on the Board's Law Committee. 


Staff Honors and Changes 


Mrs Frances Lander Spain, Coordinator of Children's Services, was elected 
First Vice-President and President-Elect of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

In October, Mr George S. Bonn was appointed Chief of the Science and 
Technology Division of the Reference Department to succeed Mr Harald 
Ostvold who had become Chief of the Reference Department in June but 
carried the duties of Chief of the Science & Technology Division until a suc- 
cessor could be appointed. 

In March Mr Philip L. Miller was appointed Chief of the Music Division, 
Reference Department, to succeed Dr Carleton Sprague Smith who had 
served in the post since January 15, 1931. Dr Smith remains on the staff of 
the Library as a consultant in music. 

In the Circulation Department, Miss Leona Durkes retired in February as 
Coordinator of Adult Services. She was succeeded by Miss Katherine Lord 
O'Brien. 
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REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


AMONG numerous divisional achievements may be mentioned a collabora- 
tion arranged between the Economics Division and the United Nations 
Library for the assembling and filming of complete files of national gazettes; 
the Map Division’s completion of a shelf list of gazetteers, United States 
atlases, hiking guides, language dictionaries, and general works; the Manu- 
script Division’s expeditious processing of. several important (and bulky) 
new accessions, the George S. Hellman papers, the Beach Family and the 
Emerson Family papers, the Marcantonio Congressional archive, and the 
records of the National Civic Federation; the Newspaper Division’s filming 
of the New York Evening Post from 1801 to 1939 and several long runs of 
foreign language City papers. In the Music Division the Dance Section ex- 
hausted the Rockefeller Foundation grant, completing within its three-year 
period most of the projects stipulated; a Committee for the Dance Collection 
was formed and functioned with great energy, being instrumental in secur- 
ing important materials for the Collection. 

The Rare Book Division acquired its new name and undertook a bibli- 
ography of its early American imprints not recorded by Evans. The Walt 
Whitman Collection, given to the Library by Oscar Lion, was transferred, 
in its own bookcase, to the third floor corridor. A Science and Technology 
Division Visiting Committee was established consisting of directors of re- 
search of several major firms and organizations in the New York area. 

Arrangements were made by the Preparation Division for publication of 
catalogs of two special collections of this Library: Dictionary Catalog of the 
Jewish Collection, and Dictionary Catalog of the Slavonic Collection. Pub- 
lication of the Oriental Division’s catalog has also been proposed. The vol- 
umes are being photographically reproduced by G. K. Hall & Co, Boston. 
The Reference Department’s Subject Headings and Music Subject Headings 
volumes were processed by the same firm. 

The Library had a notable year in the field of acquisitions, to be reported 
upon in subsequent issues of the Bulletin. 


Research Assistance 


The American History Division received an impressive array of acknowl- 
edgments in newly published books, chiefly on the Civil War; such various 
writers as John Bakeless, Roger Burlingame, Victor Von Hagen, Herbert 

"Mitgang, Mari Sandoz, and Philip Van Doren Stern made use of the collec- 
tion for works of biography, history, and folklore. The Arents Collections pro- 
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vided source materials for two works on tobacco. The Berg Collection sup- 
plied materials for Christopher Hassall's biography of Edward Marsh, Jean 
C. Herold's life of Madame de Staél, a new edition of the letters of Thoreau, 
and other monographs and articles. The Congress of Jewish Culture is spon- 
soring two research projects, a biographical dictionary of Yiddish authors 
and an encyclopedia of Jewish education, both drawing primarily on ma- 
terial in the Jewish Division; whence also were supplied materials for a 
checklist and bibliographical guide to medieval Hebrew authors, a mono- 
graph on the Kabbalah, and a study of Freud and the Jewish mystical tra- 
dition. The Music Division's Dance Collection was acknowledged in most 
of the new books in the field, one book, Ted Shawn's Thirty-three Years of 
American Dance, describing it as "the most complete archives of Dance in 
the World." 

The Oriental Division, visited by over five thousand readers, mostly re- 
search workers, contributed to such projects as a study of law in the Near 
East in Hellenistic times and a pursuit of the origin of the Kachin Indians of 
Alaska. The Rare Book Division provided materials for annotators of the 
Hamilton Papers and for studies of early Arctic exploration, Colonial medi- 
cine, Mormonism, and the lives of Alexander Hamilton and John Smith. The 
Slavonic Division was headquarters for research on Pasternak, Russian poetry 
dealing with the United States, Southern Slavic dialectology, and the Bulgar- 
ian Communist Party. One of many striking uses of the Spencer Collection 
was a special garden issue of Horizon magazine, using one of our Saadi 
manuscripts for front cover. The Theatre Collection contributed great quan- 
tities of primary source material toward, for example, a Houdini biography, 
the Oxford Companion to the Theatre, and many plays and motion pictures. 
The Periodicals Division was again the center for compilation of the latest 
edition of Ulrich's Periodicals Directory. 


Public Use 


The Book Delivery Division for the first time since 1951-52 issued over 
a million volumes. All divisions reported a steady increase in use, with some 
accompanying increase in problems. American History had an increase of 
almost 3,000 readers; Economics "a greatly increased surge of readers"; Sci- 
ence and Technology an increase in mutilation and losses and service delays. 
The Periodicals Division found supervision of the reading rooms increasingly 
difficult and recommended admission by card. Public demand on the Theatre 
Collection caused a neglect of important routines within the division. The 
space problem in the Oriental and some other divisions had become acute. 
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Attention to many problems had to be held in abeyance pending possible 
major decisions on the Department's future with respect to bookshelf space 
and public use. 


Differentiation of Research and Reference Facilities 


As the Library’s problems of space, deterioration of materials, and public 
use became more acute, it became increasingly imperative to give attention 
this year to the question of the function of the Reference Department within 
the over-all framework of the Library’s service. In December 1958 the Di- 
vision Chiefs of the Reference Department drafted a report characterizing the 
nature of the department and its problems and suggesting both temporary 
and ideal long-range solutions. 

The Reference Department collection and its indispensible key, the card 
catalogue, it was emphasized, are the product chiefly of private benefactions 
and the efforts of scholar-librarians attempting to anticipate the needs of the 
researcher. Acquisitions are geared to the potential requirements of intel- 
lectually mature readers engaged in advanced systematic study, who may 
at some time or another require a publication, no matter where or when it 
appeared. The Library usually gets only one copy of any publication. Such 
a single-copy collection is archival; it constitutes a research library, for which 
the term “Reference Department” is misleading. Each acquisition must be 
regarded as an acquisition for all time. As for the card catalogue, a unique 
research tool in its own right, with its millions of interrelated entries, it is 
obviously adapted to the purposes of serious research rather than ready ref- 
erence; and it is even more subject to deterioration than the books them- 
selves. “We feel,” the Chiefs observed, “that a clear distinction between 
ready reference and research is the first step toward a solution of the prob- 
lems of this Library.” Their analysis brought into focus certain inescapable 
conclusions: 


1. The existing divisions of the Reference Department cannot, for the 
most part, give effective service on a general or popular level. This is not 
a matter of good will or policy but of conditions imposed by the size, 
complexity, physical arrangements, and policy restrictions on the use of 
the Department. The average library user needs and deserves direct ac- 
cess to shelves, a selective collection of the most useful recent books, a 
relatively simple catalogue, and the privilege of withdrawing books. 


2. The effort to cope with the demands of general and popular service 
makes for uneconomical use of staff, unnecessarily heavy losses from the 
archival collections, and needless wear and tear on the catalogues. The 
requirement that all books must be used in the building compounds our 
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seating and supervisory problems. The general public would be infinitely 
better served by a simpler open-shelf collection suitably housed and 
staffed. 


3. Present facilities for shelving books, particularly in overflow areas, 
are inadequate and often deplorable. 


This report led to re-affirmation by the Board of Trustees of the basic role 
of the Reference Department as that of building and sustaining collections 
essential to research. It led also to a decision by the Board to seek ways and 
means of establishing a centrally located general reference and circulating 
library better designed to meet the needs of the general public. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


THE YEAR marked the end of the first post-war period of library expansion 
and saw the beginning of development plans for the next fifteen-year period. 
In spite of somewhat reduced schedules of public service the Library’s 
branches circulated more books to adults and teenagers (9,116,169) than in 
any previous year and its loans to children increased 10.7% over the previous 
year, reaching 4,070,139, the highest since 1932. These increases reflected 
the growth in population in the age group below twenty, and the opening 
of new branches in accordance with the Program for Public Libraries in New 
York City, prepared by the City Planning Commission in 1945. One of the 
new branches, Kingsbridge, in the Bronx, was the first in a proposed series of 
buildings erected by private contractors and leased to the Library instead of 
being constructed by City funds within the City’s Capital Budget program. 


Collections 


Normal growth of the collections (2.8% net increase) can be reported in 
spite of rising book costs. City funds for book purchase were increased slightly 
with most of the increase being required for special purposes such as acquisi- 
tion of basic collections for the new Jerome Park Branch and the new Man- 
hattan Bookmobile. ; 

The number of titles cataloged for the Department dropped from its 1957- 
58 peak because of reduced purchasing of foreign titles compared with the 
previous year. An increase of nearly 50% in phonograph recordings, added 
to the collections of the Library Centers, helped to meet increasing public 
demand for these materials. 

Other special materials and collections deserving comment include thé 
growth of Braille and talking book volumes for blind children to 3382 repre- 
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senting a 40% increase in two years; and the growth of the Municipal Ar- 
chives and Records Center which measures its collections not in terms of 
volumes but in “cubic feet” (16,116 cubic feet added and 11,565 discarded 
from the Records Center and 146 added and 40 discarded from the Archive). 
These combined collections now total more than 115,000 cubic feet of the 
City’s documents, manuscripts, and related records. 

Services 

Loans and borrower registrations increased steadily in spite of slight re- 
ductions (1.8%) in total hours of public service available. A spot check of 
young adult use showed that one quarter of the nine million adult loans are 
made by teenagers with the fraction ranging as high as two-fifths in the 
Bronx and reaching two-thirds in a few branches. Reference and reader 
guidance services suffered in quantity and quality because of continuing 
staff shortages and group services dropped by a total of 4.0% for the same 
reason with a resulting total of 10,944 group sessions (nearly 80% for chil- 
dren) reaching a combined attendance of 280,000 persons. The total group 
service program absorbed 1.5% of the staff's working hours. 

A study of staff in relation to workload in 1951-52 as compared with 1958- 
59 shows that total productivity per staff member has increased. During this 
period, total loans increased by 31% with staff increasing only 20% resulting 
in a markedly higher ratio of loans to staff. Total public service hours in- 
creased by 9% while professional staff positions declined by 24% indicating 
the downgrading to clerical levels of some activities previously performed 
by trained librarians and resulting in an increase of public service hours per 
professional. 

Fruitful policy conferences were held during the year between officers of 
the Library and the Board of Education on increased student use of branch 
and central library services stemming from expanded school reading and 
reference demands. Several publications and letters were prepared to assist 
the students in using the public libraries to best advantage, hopes were ex- 
pressed for strengthening school libraries, and future liaison and policy re- 
view channels were established. 

Further improvements in circulation procedures were initiated or proposed. 
All books borrowed now indicate clearly the date on which the books are 
due; increased fines for overdue books were instituted to secure, directly or 
indirectly, prompter return of books. A survey of practices in other large 
public libraries led to a number of proposals for further mechanization of 
circulation procedures when funds permit. 
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Organization and Management 


The membership and functions of the Circulation Department Supervisors 
group as the top staff council in the Department were clarified and a Steering 
Committee was established to assist the Department Chief in planning the 
monthly meetings of this group. Continued progress was made on prepara- 
tion of organization manuals for all central and borough offices. 

A major staff and trustee planning and development study was initiated 
with completion expected in 1960 of a successor to the 1945 City Planning 
Commission Program for improvement and expansion of branch library facil- 
ities and services. In the meantime, further work continued on the Library's 
performance standards and work simplification programs. The Department's 
in-service training programs were expanded in order to insure widespread 
staff understanding of new and revised policies and procedures and to com- 
pensate for staff shortages and resulting acceleration of staff assumption of 
specialized and supervisory responsibilities. 
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LIBRARY-WIDE SERVICES 


BUSINESS OFFICE 

THIS YEAR the general increase in costs and the continuing increase in work 
load more than canceled out the economies made possible in some units by 
competitive purchasing and managerial improvements. The Central Regis- 
tration office, without increase in staff, kept up with a record volume of work. 
For example it coped with an 1196 increase during the first six months and 
an average monthly increase of 56% during the next three in the processing 
of the second overdue notice. The Special Investigator's office processed 
65% more cases of overdue books of under $10 valuation and 57% of over 
$10 valuation. 

Photostat delivery to the public in March and June surpassed all previous 
production for those months, and altogether the volume of Photographic 
Service orders increased to 60,678 from the previous year's total of 56,289. A 
new public order photostat service was installed at the Newspaper Division 
in the Annex. 

The Telephone Room handled nearly a million calls. The Offset depart- 
ment equalled its previous annual load of 3 million pieces. And the Printing 
Office and Bindery published well over a million and a half copies of books, 
pamphlets, and serials. (See the Report of the Director.) The broadside 
specimen book of the old-fashioned types in the Robinson-Pforzheimer Col- 
lection was distributed widely and had to be reprinted this year. Many re- 
quests for reproduction proofs of type in the collection resulted and were 
handled by the Composing Room. 


Branch Rehabilitation and Construction 


Building Maintenance and Operation had more construction projects going 
forward than in any previous period. The construction of Grand Concourse, 
Hamilton Fish Park, Allerton, and Bloomingdale branches was fully under 
way. Nine other branch libraries were in the planning stage, some awaiting 
only award of contract. Special projects included construction of the Allen 
Room and of the Recording for the Blind studios at 58th Street Branch. 


PERSONNEL OFFICE 
In addition to its normal responsibilities for recruiting, placement, training, 
and salary administration the Personnel Office coordinated several major 
undertakings: Social Security (see Director's report above), job audits, and 
* salary appeals and reallocations. The City Department of Personnel com- 
pleted 1100 job evaluations of Library positions. The Personnel Office pre- 
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pared 485 appeals of these evaluations; classifications of 76 new and revised 
positions were described for the City bureaus; and 326 positions of public 
service assistants and technical assistants in the Circulation Department were 
formally appealed to new titles in a higher salary scale. Decisions on these 
are pending. 

The Library undertook a major appeal before the City Career and Salary 
Board for reallocation of the salary scales for professional titles. Although 
all of the recommended levels were not attained, increases were approved for 
500 professional positions in publicly supported units, and, based on these 
new City rates, comparable changes were made in 315 positions paid from 
private funds. The Library also reclassified positions of the Central Build- 
ing's custodial and attendant services, with a salary range beginning $400 
above the previous minimum. 

During the year, 1262 staff appointments were made while 1338 staff mem- 
bers terminated service. Despite extensive recruiting efforts, only 54 pro- 
fessional appointments were made, as against 66 terminations. The shortage 
of trained librarians remains the most serious personnel problem facing the 
Library. This shortage, however, chiefly affects the Circulation Department. 
During the year virtually all professional positions in the Reference Depart- 
ment were filled (with one exception in the Science and Technology 
Division). 

The Library's 40-hour work week certainly is the most important deterrent 
to successful recruiting of non-librarians. The work week, evening and week- 
end service, and inadequate clerical salaries are the important factors in a 
1596 reduction in the number of applicants for Library positions. The Li- 
brary’s basic salary of $2750 per year, or $53 per week, for clerical positions, 
is now notably below the New York City average of $60 per week. If the 
pending appeal for the basic public service and technical assistant positions 
is granted, a certain relief can be expected, though it will not affect the Li- 
brary's difficulty in recruiting stenographers and accounting assistants. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


The complexities of increased use of the Library cast their reflection in the 
Public Relations Office. The stricter enforcement of regulations brought prob- 
lems which required more than usual study and effort to try to ease friction. 

There was less time to devote to active presentations such as the summer 
outdoor concerts (for which new high fidelity equipment was generously 
provided by the Union Dime Savings Bank); to events such as the reception ` 
for the Ambassador of India; to the observance of National Library Week. 
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Instead, many hours of work went into, for example, the effort to meet what 
seemed fast becoming “the high school student crisis.” 

Analysis of the critical overcrowding of the central reference library had 
revealed that a major factor was the insurge of about a thousand high-school 
students a week and that perhaps 99% of these sought information readily 
available in the branch libraries or sought no library resources at all but en- 
joyed “studying together” in the reading rooms. City-wide cooperation was 
obtained through the Superintendent of High Schools who emphasized to 
principals and teachers the Reference Department’s limitation to college 
level and directed them to refer students to the branch facilities better 
adapted to student needs. High school librarians were supplied with booklet 
guides to branch resources. Teachers were offered, for quantity distribution, 
a leaflet of practical notes on library help for students, enclosed in a folded 
map locating all branch libraries. Many private and trade schools were also 
supplied with these informational materials. By the end of the academic 
year there had been an estimated reduction of 80% in the students’ fruitless 
trips to the central reference library. 

The work of spreading news of the Library's activities continued: 1800 
newspaper and magazine pieces totaled 25,000 column inches; on the air, 
three weekly programs plus miscellaneous others added up to 114 on radio, 
53 on television; 253 promotion pieces, written, designed, and produced in a 
quantity of nearly half a million, 167 posters, signs and other artwork, 34 
window displays, including several for banks and stores — all sought atten- 
tion for concerts, drama and poetry readings, lectures, films, group book 
discussions, and other cultural programs which emphasized the Library's 
place in the community. 

To simplify use of the Library, detailed directories of the central building 
were installed in the entrance lobbies; informational pamphlets on the Dance 
Collection, the Science Division, several Donnell Library Center units, and 
two branch libraries were added to the growing number of such aids. Inquiry 
Desk answering of 1000 queries a day remained at about this level of previous 
years. Sale of Library publications, at the Inquiry Desk and by mail, con- 
tinued to increase steeply, rising nearly 40% above 1957—58 to a total of 
$22,354 for the year. 


FUND RAISING OFFICE 


Adequately financed from its own resources until 1939, the Library has 
felt the impact of inflation in the same way as every private educational in- 
stitution, hospital, or non-profit enterprise. However, the Library, offering 
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its services free, cannot meet increasing costs by raising its prices, because it 
has no prices to raise. For ten years the Trustees have conducted annual fund 
raising drives to reduce the gap between income and expense. These drives 
use the Library’s own staff plus volunteer help. Each year more money has 
been raised than the year before, although sometimes the increase has been 
small and since 1951 it has never closed the gap. In recent times even the 
attempt to close it in this fashion would have been unrealistic, This year the 
goal announced was $500,000. The total collected came within $3,680 of this 
goal. Nevertheless the deficit remaining was $433,100. 

This imbalance in our annual budget may be seen in a summary statement 
of Library expenditure and income. In round numbers the Library’s income 
for 1958-59 was: 





For the Reference Department: 
City of New York toward Central Build- 
ing Expense .— d cerne _ $ 251,200 
State of New Уогк. 150,000 
Endowment income .. 2,846,500 
Miscellaneous 2. 189,400 
Gifts. c nuuc ee ee 496,300 
—————— $3,933,400 
For the Circulation Department: 
City of New York ----—---------—--—- $ 5,362,300 
State of New York... 964,400 
Restricted funds, including fines ________ 688,400 
——— $ 7,015,100 
TOTAL LIBRARY INCOME 222. $10,948,500 
General Funds Deficit (transferred from capital) _-_____ 433,100 
TOTAL LIBRARY EXPENSE |... E $11,381,600 


In 1958-59 the Library spent for salaries $7,000,500 or 62% of total ex- 
penditure, and for books, periodicals, and binding $1,830,300 or 16%. These 
percentages are well balanced, for a library of this size. But the totals were 
not high enough for the proper maintenance of services and book accession, - 
though too high for our annual income. 


Statistical Annual Report of the Library 


м 
July 1, 1958 — June 30, 1959 


HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents most of 

the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 

Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 

the chiefs of branches and divisions as of November 1, 1959; and the tables 

of growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of En- 

dowed Funds appear in the separately issued Report of the Auditor which 
is available upon request. 


SUMMARY 


In the reference Department 1,047,623 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,792,048 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from open 
reference shelves was not recorded ). 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
3,168,066 (a daily average of 8,680). 

Total number of bound volumes and pamphlets, June 30, 1959: Reference 
Department, 3,962,560 (the net additions being 80,077); Circulation Depart- 
ment, 2,771,926 (comprising 67.74% adult books, 1,877,824 and 32.26% 
juvenile, 894,102). Grand total for the entire Library, 6,734,486. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its 80 Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches and Sub-branches 
and four Bookmobiles was 13,186,308. 

385,749 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 75,801. Borrowers registered during the year 
numbered 301,053, making a total of 891,196 registered borrowers as of 
June 30, 1959. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30, 1959 was 1,895 of whom 670 were paid from private 
funds and 1,225 were paid from public funds. 
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Board of Trustees, 1959 


GEORGE ARENTS Grant KEEHN Ени Воот, Jn. 

Спвент W. CHAPMAN Rov E. LARSEN Jonn M. ScmrF 

Epwarp С. FREEHAFER Mns. Мпілсект C. MciNTosH Davi A. SHEPARD 

Morris HADLEY Junus S. MORGAN FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
ARTHUR A. Ночонтом, JR. Nxwsorp Morris Bxrnuxr M. WEBSTER 
DEVEREUX C. Joseens Inviwc S. OLDS Mns. ARNOLD Wurrnmok 


Rorawp L. REDMOND 


Tae Mayor or THE Crry or New Yorx, ex officio 
Тнк COMPTROLLER OF THE Crry or NEw York, ex officio 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE Crrv or New Үовк, ex officio 


HONORARY TRUSTEE 
WiLLIAM. ADAMS DELANO 


OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


President, Сп.вевт W. CHAPMAN 

First Vice-President, Roy E. LARSEN 

Second Vice-President, Juntos S. MORGAN 

Secretary, Rotanp L. REDMOND 

Treasurer, GRANT KEEHN 

Assistant Treasurer, UNrrED STATES Trust Company or New Yonx, Inc. 45 Wall Street 
Director, EnwAnp G. FneEHAFER, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 
Invinc S. Oxps (Chairman) NEWBOLD Morris (Chairman) 
Grant KEEHN GinskgT W. CHAPMAN 
Morris HADLEY Mns. Мпллсемт C. McINTOSH 
Devereux C. ЈОѕЕРНЗ Davip A. SHEPARD 
Tue Present, ex officio Exum Воот, Jr. 

Hanorp К. GUNZBURG 

FINANCE COMMITTEE Mns. NATHAN STRAUS 
Grant Kexan (Treasurer and Chairman) Manx STARR 
Irvine S. OLDS NORMAN STROUSE 
Devereux C. ЈозЕРН8 
Jonn M. ScmrF Авт COMMITTEE 

Errmu Боот, JR. 

REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE ARTHUR A. Нооснтом, Jn. 
Rorawp L. Repmonp (Chairman) Rorawp L, REDMOND 
ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, Jr. 

BErHUEL М. WEBSTER NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
GEORGE ARENTS Morris HADLEY 

Mns. ARNOLD WHITRDGE Dzvznxvox C. JosEPHs 
CARL Н. Pronzukn«rm, Jr. Спвент W. CHAPMAN 
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TABLE 2 
VoLUMES AND PAMPHLETS IN REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1958 тнвооон June 30, 1959 


Pax- Bounp 
PHLETS (*N. C.") MANILA 
IN VoLUMXS Корк 
Booxs?> Bounp о> BUNDLES Firms TOTALS 


(P. V.) Pax- & Boxzs 
Voruxxs PHLETS 


June 30, 1958... 2,866,803 713,597 23,303 250,459 28,231 3,882,483 

Gross Additions 1958-59... umb! andes Tw — 945 ^ 47M ард? 

Withdrawals and Missmgs-—__ 1,545! 25 == a == 1,545 

Net Additions 1958-59 S853 10,463 201 9439 478 80077 

june 30, 1959... ERN 292206 - T2004 7 2354* 259898 Eg 3,062,560 
Taste 3 


SrATISTICS OF Books RECEIVED AND EXCHANGED 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1958 THROUGH June 30, 1959 


Vorvas PAMPHLETS Mars PuarxTA TOTALS 

Books RECEIVED: 
By Purchase ~...---___--_-- 33,941 11,158 669 804 46,572 
By Gilt)... B а м 31,261 75,417 4,040 495 111,213 
By Exchange —.----____- TR 5,429 2,622 2-02 FR 8,051 


Totals |. llc. E 70,631 89,197 4,709 1,299 165,836 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Includes pressboards. 
3 Does not include Р.У. volumes which are counted elsewhere. 
, 3 Includes P.V. volumes of pamphiets, N.C. volumes, Manila rope bundles, and films. 
* The 724,060 pamphlets are bound in 78,631 volumes. 
5 The N.C. volumes have been made the units in counting instead of individual pamphlets in the N.C. volumes. 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1958 THROUGH June 30, 1959 


Aden, 2 

Afghanistan, 1 

Algeria, 39 

Angola, 9 

Argentina, 241 

Australia, 405 

Austria, 196 

Bahamas, 2 

Belgian Congo, 25 

Belgium, 323 

Bermuda, 4 

Bolivia, 21 

Brazil, 206 

British Guiana, 4 

British North Borneo, 6 

British South Africa, 3 

Bulgaria, 50 

Burma, 8 

Cambodia, 1 

Cameroons, British, 2 

Cameroons, French, 2 

Canada, 719 

Cape Verde Islands, 4 

Ceylon, 24 

Chile, 53 

China (Peoples Republic), 27 

China (Taiwan), 67 

Colombia, 95 

Costa Rica, 29 

Cuba, 100 

Curacao, 1 

Cyprus, 1 

Czechoslovakia, 151 

Denmark, 138 

Dominican Republic, 32 

Ecuador, 32 

El Salvador, 18 

Eritrea, 1 

Ethiopia, 7 

Falkland Islands & Depend- 
encies, 2 

Federation of Pone and 
Nyasaland, 23 

Fiji4 

Finland, 53 

France, 1,326 


French Equatorial Africa, 2 

French Guiana, 3 

French West Africa, 18 

German Democratic Republic 
and German Fede Re- 
public, 1,348 

Ghana, 21 

Gibraltar, 2 

Great Britain: England, 1,922 
Northern Ireland, 21 
Scotland, 63 
Wales, 13 

Greece, 34 

Guatemala, 41 

Haiti, 13 

Honduras, 10 

Hong Kong, 23 

Hungary, 117 

Iceland, 6 

India, 374 

Indonesia, 28 

Iran, 8 

Iraq, 3 

Irish Republic, 58 

Israel, 102 


Jugoslavia, 91 
Kenya, 14 
Korea, 10 

Laos, 3 
Lebanon, 12 
Liberia, 6 
Libya, 5 
Luxembourg, 40 
Madagascar, 6 
Malaya, 31 
Malta, 9 
Mauritius, 10 
Mexico, 206 
Monaco, 4 
Morocco, 16 
Mozambique, 18 
Netherlands, 372 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . 
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New Zealand, 69 
Nicaragua, 13 
Nigeria, Federation of, 33 
Norway, 120 

Pakistan, 52 

Panama, 20 

Paraguay, 4 

Persian Gulf States, 1 
Peru, 74 

Philippine Republic, 75 
Poland, 229 

Portugal, 93 
Portuguese Guinea, 3 
Puerto Rico, 60 
Rumania, 56 

Saint Helena, 3 

St Pierre et Miquelon, 2 
San Marino, 1 

Saudi Arabia, 1 

Sierra Leone, 5 
Somaliland, 1 


Surinam Aput Guiana), 3 
Sweden, 239 

Switzerland, Ta 
Tanganyika 

Thailand, g 

Tonga Islands, 1 

Tunisia, 9 

Turkey, 47 


Uganda, 5 
Union of South Africa, 188 
U.S.S.R., 324 
United Arab Republic, 52 
United States, 10,774 

Canal Zone & Panama Ca- 

nal, 2 

Samoa, 13 

Virgin Islands, 2 
Uruguay, 46 
Vatican City, 1 
Venezuela, 101 
Vietnam, 11 
West Indian Federation, 52 
Zanzibar, 2 


- 24,048 


TABLE 5 
Sratistics oF Books CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 
(Preparation Drvision) 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1958 THROUGH June 30, 1959 


MONOGRAPHS: Trttes TOTALS 
New work _ к z " M - - = 40,041 
Continuation work _ z » 2 a = E 250 
Second copy work _ - A - 5 - E 47 
— 40,338 

Recatalog work _ E = z Se - 2,325 
— 2,825 
42,663 
SERIALS: — 
New work - > ? = = Е $ 4,222 
Continuation work _ E Е er 2 = c 24,708 
Second copy work _ a Cs "S = 9 
— 28,939 

Recatalog work... _ . 2. Lf 2,492 
—— 2,492 
31,431 

Microcopy MONOGRAPHS: ин 
New wok -2 . . . . - 2,530 
Continuation work _ = = 2 = 56 
Second copy work - m s ee, m 167 

——— 2,753 
Recatalog work _ E z S = E - 379 
—— 3,132 
Microcory SERIALS: 
New work - = E. ыз ш 9 261 
Continuation work -~ - 2 Е = 198 
Second copy work _ > 5 z = as 
—— 459 
Recatalog work =- = „ ЕЕЕ 155 
———— 614 
Тота, FILMS _ „ „ .„ . ~ —_ 2 | 3,746 
PHONORECORDS: 
New work -~ _ аа um uA 1,305 
Continuation work _ z z z - = £ SEES 
Second copy work . = e эш m = " РЕА 
————— 1,305 
Recatalog work = E =. 2 = = = 4 К 
1,309 

Mavs: So 
New work  . LS Au o9 = Lodges um 1764 
Continuation work _ = E = 2 = E 332 
Second copy work _ Е x. a E = - mun 

—— 2,096 
Recatalog work - e Ума " E AES 518 
—— 518 
2,614 
GRAND TOTAL. . - ш - ш - «|= ә 81,763 
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TABLE 6 
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John Brougham: The Gentle Satirist 


A Critique, with a Handlist and Census 


By Рат М. Ryan, ув 
University of Arizona 


OST chroniclers of American theatre history, while acknowledging 

in passing John Brougham’s status as “foreign” playwright, have con- 
veniently relegated this author to the ranks of nineteenth century American 
actor-managers — thus effectually discounting his contribution to “native” 
drama. Montrose J. Moses, in his full-length study of The American Drama- 
tist, disposes of Brougham with the observation that “not one of his plays 
has had vitality enough to hold the boards;” while Arthur Hobson Quinn, 
in Volume One of A History of the American Drama (in a chapter headed 
“The Influence of Dion Boucicault”),? cites Brougham, along with Fitz 
James O’Brien, as one who simply followed “a British stage tradition.” 
Margaret G. Mayorga, on the other hand, points out in A Short History of 
the American Drama ? that “Brougham and Boucicault were the only drama- 
tists from 1830 to 1870 whose native work was as distinctive as that of 
Barker in the earlier period.” During his career as professional playwright, 
most of it spent in the United States, Brougham produced “one-hundred and 
twenty-six dramatic pieces, possibly more,” according to the recent estimate 
of biographer David S. Hawes.* The handlist appended to the following 
essay will indicate that the playwright's output actually far exceeded this 
total. He is not, as one might suppose, a minor figure in the complex of 
American drama. 

John Brougham was born May 9, 1810, at Dublin, Ireland, where he passed 
the first twenty years of his life. He received a sound classical education 
during his early youth, was enrolled for a time at Dublin's Trinity College, 
and was a student of surgery at that city's Peter Street Hospital when family 
financial reverses forced him to abandon the medical profession. He was 
discouraged from enlisting as a cadet in the East India Company by the 
recruiting officer, who gave him a guinea and urged him to take up "some 


1 (Boston 1911) p 59. 

3 (New York 1923) p 377. 

3 (New York 1944) p 138. 

. *Hawes, "John Brou As Playwright,” Educational Theatre Journal тх (1957) 184. Cf 
Hawes' dissertation ct published in Speech Monographs xxu (1955) 182: "He wrote 
during his career over one-hundred and twenty-five dramatic pieces." 
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other and fitter employment.” 5 Within an hour, he had secured an engage- 
ment as an actor at the Tottenham Street (afterwards the Prince of Wales’) 
Theatre, at which house during July 1830 he enacted six roles in the popular 
farce Tom and Jerry. The next year Brougham joined Madame Vestris 
London Olympic company; and his name appears on the first full bill per- 
formed at the Olympic under her efficient management: Olympic Revels 
— Mars, Mr Brougham. The season with Vestris was followed by provincial 
touring and further engagements at the Olympic, later at Covent Garden, 
under the management of Vestris and her husband Charles Mathews. By 
his own report (Winter p 100), Brougham wrote his first play during this 
period, a burlesque — whose text and title have now lapsed into oblivion 
— specially tailored for William E. Burton, then playing a comic repertoire 
at the Pavilion Theatre, London (and soon afterwards an American actor- 
manager of great prominence). It was while Brougham was associated with 
Vestris and Mathews, incidentally, that he helped an enterprising young tyro 
named Dion Boucicault see the manuscript of London Assurance, his first 
successful play, through a crucial final draft and into production at Covent 
Garden." During the years 1840 to 1842 Brougham managed summer and 
regular seasons at the London Lyceum, where such of his pieces as Life in 
the Clouds, Love's Livery, The Enthusiast, Tom Thumb the Second, and 
The Hunter's Bride received their initial productions. 

“The palmy days of light houses and heavy gas bills" were upon the New 
York stage in the fall of 1842, Brougham recalled, when the actor made his 
American debut at the old Park Theatre. Following the 1842-48 season, 
Brougham set forth on a starring tour through the hinterlands and eventually 
as far west as Mobile and New Orleans; and the records of return engage- 
ments at both these cities signal to us that Brougham and such new pieces 
as The Declaration of Independence, The Irish Yankee, and Mysteries of 
Paris were cordially received. His topical comedy Life in New York was 
first staged in November 1844, at the Chatham Theatre, New York; within 
a fortnight of January 1846, his farce The Arcade and his biographical drama 
Franklin were produced at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia; and 
during the next year, dividing his engagements between Boston and New 


5 This incident and other details of Brougham’s life are based on William Winter’s sketch in 
Shadows of the Stage, Second Series (Boston 1893). 

6 C£ Brougham’s recollection, published in Life, Stories, and Poems of John Brougham, ed Wil- 
liam Winter (Boston 1881) p 63: "Drifted accidentally into the histrionic. Made his début at 
the Tottenham Theatre, London, in 1830 — his first effort being the representation of some 
twelve or fourteen parts in "Tom and Jerry,’ then the sensation of the day." Hi 
7 See my note in the Handlist, following, on the genesis of London Assurance. 
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York, Brougham turned out (and appeared in) burlesques of Stone’s Meta- 
mora, Bellinis Norma, and the durable melodrama Cherry and Fair Star, 
a new Tom and Jerry play, Life in Boston, and such other varied pieces as 
This House To Be Sold, Our Tom Thumb, and The Rival Magicians. While 
under the New York management of William E. Burton, from about 1848 
to 1850, the prolific actor-playwright penned Captain Cuttle, The Confi- 
dence Man, Don Keyser de Bassoon, Counterfeit Presentments, The Haunted 
Man, A Decided Novelty, Dombey and Son, Vanity Fair, Romance and 
Reality, The Revolt of the Sextons, The Irish Fortune Hunter, A Peep 
from the Parlor Window, Temptation, Distinguished Foreigners, Valen- 
tine and Orson, O'Harrigan and Jones, and no doubt additional farces, 
extravaganzas, and novelties for which surviving records of authorship are 
uncertain. 

During the summer of 1850, Brougham managed Niblo’s Garden and 
produced there his fairy-tale play Home and an original adaptation of 
Ambrose Germain. On December 28, 1850, he opened Brougham’s Lyceum, 
at the corner of Broadway and Broome Street, New York, which he managed 
with varying success through the summer of 1852, writing and producing 
during this interim such varied and diverting fare as Brougham and Com- 
pany, Ye Deville and Dr. Faustus, A Row at the Lyceum, The Spirit of the 
Air, The Money Market, The World's Fair, David Copperfield, and What 
Shall We Do For Something New? Business at Brougham’s Lyceum com- 
menced well enough, and progressed satisfactorily, until demolition of an 
adjoining building made the house appear unsafe and, according to William 
Winter, “the misdealing of a false friend took that property out of his hands 
and left him burdened with debt — all of which, however, he subsequently 
paid.” 8 

The Lyceum thus passed from Brougham into the hands of James W. 
Wallack, who on September 8, 1852, inaugurated there a distinguished his- 
tory of management under the name of Wallack’s Theatre. In after years, 
the elder Wallack recounted — as a proof of Brougham’s generosity of heart 
— that on the evening of the day on which he had become the lessee of the 
Lyceum, he went to a private box to view his new property, and that while 
there, Brougham, between whom and him there had been for some years an 
entire estrangement, came rushing into the box and exclaimed: “I could not 
see your kind face and sweet smile without holding out my hand and con- 

gratulating you. As I am to go, there is no one I would sooner see in my 


8 Shadows of the Stage 100-101. 
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shoes.” ? Brougham subsequently accepted an engagement there, receiving 
as author and actor $250 a week, the largest salary then paid any artist in a 
regular New York company. He continued to write and act at Wallack’s until 
June 1856, when he undertook the management of the Bowery Theatre — 
“fount and grave of tradition" (as George C. D. Odell once termed іё) 19 

While in Wallack's employ, Brougham penned and produced Old Time 
and New Time, The Game of Life, Only a Clod, Bachelor of Arts, The Demon 
Lover, Weeds Among the Flowers, Love and Murder, The Actress of Padua, 
Po-ca-hon-tas, Night and Morning, The Game of Love, and a both popular 
and profitable adaptation of Dickens' Bleak House. At the Bowery, where 
an elaborate revival of Shakespeares King John (featuring Mr and Mrs 
E. L. Davenport, William Wheatley, J. B. Howe, and Kate Reignolds, and 
with scenery by Hilliard) failed to attract, he philosophically turned his 
hand to melodrama, bringing forth, in turn, such works as The Pirates of the 
Mississippi, The Gun-maker of Moscow, The Red. Mask, The Devil's Horse, 
Karmel the Scout, Orion the Gold-beater, The Miller of New Jersey, and 
Dred; or, The Dismal Swamp, plus the usual complement of comedies 
(though by the late "fifties farces, extravaganzas, and novelties had begun 
to lose favor with the New York public). During 1857, 1858, and 1859, sev- 
eral of Brougham's comedies and dramas also were produced at Burton's 
Metropolitan (Tripler Hall, afterwards known as the Winter Garden): The 
Irish Emigrant, A New Camille, The Great Tragic Revival, The Musard Ball, 
Take Care of Little Charley, Columbus El Filibustero, Neptune's Defeat, 
The Ruling Passion, Art and. Artifice, The Wags of Windsor (a sketch), and 
a new Tom and Jerry variant, A Visit to America. 

In September 1860, John Brougham sailed for England, where he re- 
mained until October 30, 1865, the date of his reappearance on the American 
stage at the Winter Garden, New York. He resided in the United States for 
the rest of his life, contributing roughly a score of additional plays to this 
nation’s dramatic literature and venturing once more into theatrical man- 
agement — again without success — with Brougham's Fifth Avenue (after: 
wards Daly’s Fifth Avenue). A banquet in his honor at the Astor House, 
April 4, 1869, was followed by “farewell” benefit performances on May 18 
at Niblo’s and at the Fourteenth Street Theatre — though the actor, who 
evidently entertained no thought of retirement, continued to play in Wal- 
lack’s and Daly’s companies and, in the fall of 1877, made yet another starring 
tour of the country. A testimonial benefit at the Academy of Music on Jan- 


® New York Sun (June 8, 1880). 
10 Annals of the New York Stage (New York 1938) x 406. 
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uary 17, 1878, netted Brougham a substantial annuity ($10,278.56); but he 
` lived only two more years. His last professional appearance occurred Octo- 
ber 25, 1879, when he portrayed Felix O'Reilly, a detective, in Dion Bouci- 
cault’s Rescued, at Booth’s Theatre. After fifty years on the stage, John 
Brougham died June 7, 1880, at his New York residence, No 60 East Ninth 
Street. 

Almost from the moment he first landed on American shores, Brougham 
had written in the idiom of his adopted land; his Irish humor, as Constance 
Rourke aptly observed in an appreciative essay concerning the actor-play- 
wright, “һай... a way of becoming native humor.” Y Between 1842 and 
1860, in the words of his biographer, Professor Hawes (p 184), “Brougham 
participated in most of the important developments in American drama.” 
He was able, as we have seen, to shift his art with astonishing readiness and 
agility from the forthright chauvinism of Franklin and The Irish Yankee; or, 
The Birthday of Freedom, to madcap, irreverent burlesque of the ultra- 
romanticized American Indian in Metamora; or, The Last of the Pollywogs, 
and Po-ca-hon-tas; or, The Gentle Savage; and at need, as we have also 
noted, he could scrap a magnificently acted !? revival of King John which 
left a nightly deficit for a spur-of-the-moment Bowery melodrama (albeit 
melodrama imbued with intense abolitionist sentiment), The Pirates of the 
Mississippi.” Yet as the majority of American plays crafted during these 
years have long since passed out of vogue, so have most of Brougham’s 
dramas now lost their original theatric savor. Today, these once admired 
creations seem mere relics out of a bygone era — eminently deserving of 
the historian’s attention, but scarcely worthy of production on the twentieth 
century stage. Professor Quinn has pointed out intermittent evidences of 
social consciousness in some of them; !* Miss Rourke has quoted lengthy, 


11 American Humor (New York 1953) 103. 


12 (In the opinion of Kate Reignolds, who was then a member of the company.) Brougham 
had staged a splendid production of Macbeth in the preceding season (for only three pen 
ances, ing June 30, 1856), featuring Charles Fisher and Mme Ponisi in the principal 
roles, with special new scenery, and — by way of innovation — with male witches. the King 
John revival, which opened December 29, 1856 (and in which, incidentally, manager Broug- 
ham cast himself as Leader of the Supernumeraries), lasted but two weeks. 

18 This piece, hastily thrown together while King John faltered and failed, enjoyed a very suc- 

four-weeks’ run. Miss Reignolds’ vivid recollection of its getting up is worth recording: 
“At the first rehearsal I read from my part in one place, ‘Enter — Mad — Exit,’ which meant 
that the author was to write a mad scene to enable the carpenters to prepare an important ‘set’ 
behind. I asked for the rest of my part. “My dear.’ said Mr. Brougham, it’s not written yet; you 
shall have it tomorrow.’ To-morrow the same reply. On the day I ventured to suggest, ‘I 
cannot study my scene, Mr. Brougham, if it is not given me to-night.’ ‘Of course not, my dear. 

- Well, write it yourself, only go mad . . . for five minutes — six, if you can — only go mad? " 
Catherine Mary Reignolds- Winslow, Yesterdays with Actors (Boston 1887) 54-55. 

14 A History of the American Drama 289, 307, 308, 322. 
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"wonderful patches of satire from others; © and Hawes (184-191) has dili- 
gently catalogued the best known works in detail, according to type: bur- 
lesques, patriotic pieces, society comedies, Irish-American farces, topical 
extravaganzas and novelties, “Gothic” melodramas, regional plays, and dra- 
matic adaptations of novels. 

It is now approaching eighty years since Brougham’s death, as Professor 
Hawes would remind us, “but an adequate and accurate evaluation of his 
influence and significance in the history of the American theatre and drama is 
still needed” (184). The brief résumé of his professional career supplied above 
and the hand-list of his plays given below should cast some light, at least, 
upon Brougham’s industry, his successes, and his failures on the American 
stage; though of course the matter of the actor-manager-playwright’s “influ- 
ence and significance” must remain for some time, no doubt, pretty much an 
academic question. Lest the man himself elude us, however, a few parting 
comments here in behalf of “genial, sanguine, clever, witty, gentlemanly 
John Brougham” (as Kate Reignolds recalled him) 18 may be worth ventur- 
ing. If today his comedies and farces appear dully synthetic, no better nor 
worse than the output of most of his contemporaries, or if his melodramas 
now seem hackneyed, and startle us only by their manifest artifice, we may 
yet explore to advantage one imperishible — and deeply personal — aspect 
of Brougham's dramatic art: his abiding impulse for satire. 

In a short autobiographical sketch dashed off for Winter, Brougham re- 
lated that his first play, the burlesque written around 1882 for Burton, had 
been “crude, undigested, in fact very bad, but by consequence curiously 
successful” (Winter p 63). The earliest (1847) of his American burlesques, 
evidently styled along similarly crude, undigested, and bad lines, upon John 
Augustus Stone’s durable Indian play Metamora, also enjoyed immense pop- 
ularity in its day. The stentorian Edwin Forrest hero (enacted by Brougham 
himself, in jaunty “emulation” of the American Tragedian) was irreverently 
translated from a Wampanoag into a Pollywog; villainous Lord Fitzarnold 
of the original drama became Fitzdaddle — a Briton who made his entrance 
into the forest bearing a parasol on one shoulder; his accomplice, Good- 
enough, became in Brougham's play Badenough — augmented by Worser 
(“much the same, only more so”); while Stone’s noble Indians, Kanshine 
and Nahmeokee, were transformed, respectively, into Kantshine (“a friend, 
who gives excellent advice, and is treated as all who do it”) and Tapiokee 


18 American Humor 104—108. 
18 Yesterdays with Actors 48. 
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(“La Belle Sauvage, the squalling Squaw of Metamora, killed with kind- 
ness’), along with whom, for good measure, Brougham tossed in one named 
Whiskeetoddi (“skilled in talk, so we are informed”), plus others attired 
“With rifle, belt, plume, moccasin, and all,/Just as you see them at a fancy 
ball.” The action of the original drama was parodied, scene by scene, some- 
times line by line, always with affectionate regard to Forrest’s inimitable 
(though widely imitated) acting style. 

Such dramas as Stone’s Metamora, Miss Rourke has justly objected, “were 
mournful elegies, and it would be easy to call them proof of national hypoc- 
risy.” 17 By 1829, the year Metamora first voiced his war-cry of protest, 
citizens of the United States already had reduced the Indian’s numbers (in 
accordance with the aboriginal protagonist’s gloomy prediction) to a point 
of being “too small for the eye to see.” 18 General Andrew Jackson had forced 
the Indian nations in 1818 to hand over thousands of acres of their choicest 
land; as President of the United States Jackson, by endorsing John C. Cal- 
houn’s “divinely ordained” plan, effectually drove great numbers of Indians 
westward for “colonization” beyond the borders of Missouri and Arkansas. 
Ninety-four Indian treaties, most of them treaties of cession, were signed dur- 
ing Jackson's administration. The Black Hawk War (1832), later the Sem- 
inole War (1848), signalized the federal government's practical attitude 
toward its Indian population in the first half of the nineteenth century, dur- 
ing which the white "American" industriously penned mournful elegies. To 
Miss Rourke's perceptive observation that the satire of Metamora; or, The 
Last of the Pollywogs (1847) struck, not principally at Stone's play, but at 
“the false romanticism of American sentiment for the Indian,” !? should be 
subjoined Brougham's own tart synthesis of the "vanishing American" theme, 
spoken by Metamora just before he dies (or seems to, for the moment): 


The red man's fading out, and in his place, 
There comes a bigger, not a better race. (French ed, p 17) 


Brougham's Po-ca-hon-tas (1855) not only embroiders resourcefully upon 
this same sturdy theme, but also runs a wild gamut from sly Shakespearean 
burlesque to topical satire touching on Negro slavery, the American stage, 
New York politics, and popular literature. Immediately upon conclusion of 
the Opening Chorus, King Powhatan (a character made famous in per- 


1 American Humor 98. 
18 America’s Lost Plays (Princeton 1041) xiv 18. 
19 American Humor 104. 
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formance by Brougham's marvelous mock-gravity) addressed the ensemble 
in this wise: 

Bravo! We would with Shakespere say, “that strain again,” 

But it might strain your lungs, so we refrain. 


It soothes my ear, like niggers from the South, 
Stealing and giving odor; they sometimes do both. (1856 ed p 5) 


These four lines, framed in a literary context instantly recognizable to any 
spectator of the 1850s and capitalizing on a familiar caricature of the stage- 
Negro, should have pleased Po-ca-hon-tas’ original audiences. The then un- 
pretentious juxtaposition of Shakespeare and minstrelsy (then considered 
harmless) fell easily upon them — thus Brougham repeated the motif: 


Servant. My Liege, there is a band — 


King. ОЁ minstrels? 
Servant. No! 
Of foreigners, just east on Castle Garden. 

King. Oh! 


For this relief much thanks, it wouldn't pay.?? 


But no mid-twentieth-century audience, of course, would tolerate such stuff. 
The modern generation of Americans, which might see one production of 
Twelfth Night, Macbeth, or Hamlet in a lifetime, is militantly disinclined to ` 
laugh (in public) at a “coon” joke — even at one which, like the foregoing, 
never was meant to give offense.?! The following passage, similarly, involv- 
ing a reference to the apparently indestructible stage attraction Douglas 
(cleverly combined with an allusion to the then celebrated Arkansas forgery 
case), would merely baffle present-day auditors: 


Smith. Erratic King, I might say operatic, 
And, as I see, as mellow as dramatic, 


My name is — 

King. Norval? 

Smith. No, Sir! Smith — John Smith! 
King Of Arkansaw? 

Smith. No, Sire, that John's a myth. (p 9) 


20 P 8, — Castle Garden, erected in 1811 for purposes of fortification (the Battery), had been 
opened in 1824 as a place of amusement. 

?1 Cf Brougham's sensitive portrait of an oppressed Negro slave in Dred: or, The Dismal Swamp 
(1856) IV, 1: "I overheard the hunters of men here on this spot, their hands red with the blood 
of the poor, in conversation with the ministers of the ione. which entreateth all men to love 
each POM and they were about to go up to the sacrifice together. Oh, false witnesses, woe 
unto your lying prophecies! I left 2 man dead in the swamps, whom the dogs had torn; his wife 
is i мс his Shire orphans; and yet they eat, and wipe the mouth, and say, What have 
I done?" 
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We find Brougham very much our contemporary, though, in his jocular, 
merciless correlation of Indian aggrandizement with the corrupt political 
scene of his own time: 


Concerted Piece. 

Grab away 

While you may 

In this game, luck is all, 
And the prize 

Tempting lies 

In the rich City Hall. 
Grab away 

While you may 

Every day there’s a job, 
It’s a fact 

By contract 

All intact you may rob. (p 13) 


By a ceremonial procession bearing glass ballot-boxes, plus pointed refer- 
ences to Erie speculation, moreover, he contrived to make his version of the 
Pocahontas legend seem eminently topical. And in succeeding sections of 
the play Brougham lampooned in song the French tragedienne Rachel’s 
money-grubbing American tour (18-14); touched critically on abolition 
and the underground railway (17); twice undercut Abbott’s white-washed 
"Life of Napoleon,” just published in Harper's (16, 30); 2 took another 
sardonic swipe at Metamora (18); and smiled benignly upon the sentimen- 
tal Uncle Tom's Cabin (21). 

The high-water mark for Brougham's burlesques came with Po-ca-hon-tas 
and the merry succession of like creations which followed it, particularly 
during 1857 and 1858 — years which, incidentally, comprised one of New 
York City's most turbulent eras. "It was a period of crime and disorder," as 
historian James Grant Wilson has recorded: 


In one day, five or six murders and deeds of violence occurred; a suicide, 
a mutiny on shipboard, and robberies in the public streets. On one occa- 
sion, the "Dead Rabbits," as they were called, took possession of the City 
Hall for an hour, nearly beat to death one of their s in front of 
the mayor's office, and filled the courts of justice with their shouts and 
execrations. Mayor Wood was obliged to call upon the police to protect 
him from his friends and drive them off. It was plain to all good citizens 
that some change must be made in the government of the city, if its good 
name was to be preserved. A citizens’ party was formed; great meetings 


32'"Don't Mr. Abbott make that bloody Tartar, / Napoleon Buonaparte, a Christian martyr?" 
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were held of the opponents of Mayor Wood and his followers; the growth 
of crime and disorder brought out even the indifferent and the impartial.3? 


Some of this social unrest is tangentially reflected in Brougham’s cynical ex- 
travaganza Columbus El Filibustero! (1857). King Ferdinand (portrayed, 
predictably, by the author) roars an order, very early in the action, that 
members of the court administration are to cease mumbling and to shout: 


Louder, you puddin’ heads, aldermen and all, 

Or else our city hall well overhaul, 

And cut your heavy jobs and contracts down, 

And then well see who'll represent the town. (p 4) 


A timely reference to the Dead-Rabbit Club, somewhat later, and the pass- 
ing over the stage of another glass ballot-box serve to remind us that John 
Brougham was neither indifferent nor impartial to local politics. But satire 
is for the most part rather mild here, directed, in turn, at the ever-vulnerable 
Mormons (the Opening Chorus): 


Long live the Кіпр! 

Monarch mightier is he, sir, 

Than Joe Smith or Julius Caesar, 
Brigham Young or Nebuchadnezzar, 
Long live the King! (p 3) 


at stock speculators (e. g., the King to Columbus: "Once you're in Wall Street, 
you'll find craft enough") (8); at popular American play-writing (“French 
thought, French plot, French wit, French moral, cast,/ And published, prob- 
ably, by French, at last”) (18); at the Prince of Humbugs, P. T. Barnum 
(“mounted on a superbly-caparisoned woolly horse, and attended by a live 
mermaid and the nurse of Washington”) (22); and at the vaunted Almighty 
Dollar (“in regal robes promiscuously attended" ).** That Brougham would 
soon afterward take leave of these troubled shores is vaguely foreshadowed, 
however, in his introduction of Bleeding Kansas into an allegorical masque: 


Columbus. What tumult’s that? 


New York. Miss Kansas, I suppose — 
She’s trying to get in. 
Columbus. What, with her bleeding nose? 


28 The Memorial History of the City of New York (New York 1893) m 461-462. 
24 Cf the lines spoken by the King upon Columbus’ knighthood, following the latter's return | 
from the first voyage: “That in stealing gold you may not cease, / Receive the order of the 
Golden Fleece.” 
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I told her she would have to wait a cure, 

And when her constitution would endure 

Fatigue, she might come in. Why, here she isl 

(Kansas enters and. causes great confusion among the States; the Imp of 
Discord attends her, who is finally quelled by Columbia, and harmony is 
restored.) (p 22) 


The Great Tragic Revival and Neptune's Defeat, of the following year, 
contain some of our last samples of Brougham's writing in a satiric vein. The 
former piece is opened by a quasi-Shakespearean Bernardo discussing the 
stock market in general (and the Erie gamble in particular) with Marcus 
Brutus Richelieu Smith and Cassius Marc Antony Shylock Barown. It is 
' concluded with the two last-named characters waging a fight to the death 
“with umbrellas,” while Romeo and Jago have it out “with pistols and bowie 
knives” — but this final action seems only indifferent farce, so vitiated is it 
with deeply felt bitterness that the satire overwhelms the satirist: 


Jessica. Police! Is there no help? 

(Runs to window. They all fight a desperate combat. A squad of Police 
range at the back, and look quietly on. Jessica hastily swallows a mouthful 
of tea, which kills her instantly. Her example is followed by the devoted 
attendant, who collapses also. At the sound of the gong, they all give up 
the ghost, leaving the vigilant guardians of the peace, masters of the 
field.) (p 10) 


Neptune’s Defeat; or, The Seizure of the Seas, a very slight musical extrava- 
ganza composed in celebration of the laying of the Atlantic Cable, is notable 
for but one passage of remotely topical interest: 


Time. But I am due now at the City Hall. 

Electros. The clock is gone — 

Time. And justice, too? 

Electros. Sword, scales and all. 

Burnt down, in fact, a practical reproof 

That justice should not always be outside that roof.?5 


Here, for reasons we have no certain way of ever knowing, a galled John 
Brougham had left off satirizing and had taken up outright reforming. In- 
evitably, the joy, the wit, and the laughter are gone out of his work. He was, 
to be sure, to write other burlesques — in 1869, he would pen a desperate 


25 P 10: cf the following account of the fire published in Scientific American for August 1858: 
“On August 16th the first telegram, directed from Queen Victoria to President Buchanan, was 
„received. On the 17th inst, New York and many other cities were brilliantly illuminated, fire- 
works were let off, and the people generally had a 900 time of it throughout Ње country; and 
here, to celebrate the event properly, the cupola and upper story of our City Hall were burned.” 
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Shakespearean travesty called Much Ado About A Merchant of Venice, the 
last piece to be produced at Brougham's Fifth Avenue before that house 
passed back into Jim Fisk’s mercenary hands. After departing this country 
for England in 1860, though, Brougham was never again such "a master of 
merry fancies upon the simplest themes, the creator of a quantity of innocent 
mirth,” 28 as he had been in that precious handful of satiric bagatelles turned 
out in his prime. 

When a momentarily disheartened Mark Twain complained to Brougham 
of the poor hearing some reviewers had accorded one of his own play-writing 
efforts, the veteran comedian advised his friend to “Read the list of things 
the critics have condemned in the piece, and you have unassailable proof 
that the play contains all the requirements of success and a long life." 2” Yet 
the practical wisdom of this injunction had not alone sustained Brougham’s 
most felicitous dramatic writing. Something finer than mere craft, an extra- 
ordinarily gracious sense of humor, had nearly always governed the comic 
art of this gentle satirist — perhaps nowhere better characterized than in a 
single casual couplet from Brougham’s epilogue to The Irish Emigrant: 


Ob! think what magic’s in a kindly word, 
And mercy show to those who've slightly erred. (р 26) 


36 Yesterdays with Actors 61. 
27 Mark Twain's Letters, ed Albert Bigelow Paine (New York 1987) x 299. 
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HANDLIST AND CENSUS OF PLAYS 


Legend; Titles given in CAPITAL LETTERS in the following list are those of plays by John 
Brougham known definitely to have been performed on the stage, or else of manuscripts still 
extant; capitals-and-lower-case form signalizes an alternate title or else the title of some work 
neither known ever to have been performed nor now extant in manuscript. Other handlist 
symbols are as follows: 


S Samuel Tradi Acting Edition (Standard) 
A Ы ii (American) 
M Li е i d (Minor) 


BDW Brougham's Dramatic Works, Volume One (no subsequent volumes 
were brought out by Samuel French, the playwzi night's American 
publisher) 


Symbols used for the census of editions and MSS are those employed by the Library of Congress; 
a key is to be found in Symbols Used in The National Union Catalog of the Library of Congress. 
Sixth Edition, Revised: 1954. Other census symbols are as follows: 


BM British Museum, London 
L-C Lord Chamberlain's Office, St James's Palace, London 
// Multiple copies 


Letters enclosed in parentheses, following locations, designate publishers (in cases where two 
or more editions of one play exist), e. g., “(В)” for Barth’s. "Prompt-book" invariably designates 
a manuscript or typescript book; “prompt-copy” invariably designates a published edition used 
as a prompt. 


Legend for dates: 
1866 Date given on title page [18—] ^ Decade uncertain 
c1866 Copyright date given on t-p [186-] Year uncertain 
[c1866] Copyright date [1866?] Year probably certain 
[1860] Date given in advert, elsewhere, or [са1866] Date conjectured from date of per- 
construed formance 


The following abbreviations are used for frequently cited works: 


Brown Brown, T. Allston, À HS of the New York Stage, Vol ш. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1903. 

Nicoll Nicoll, Allardyce, A History of Late Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900, 
Vol п. Сырлы, Cambridge University Press, 1949. 

Odell Odell, George C. D., Annals of the New York Stage, Vol гу. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1928. 

Page Page, Eugene, ed, America’s Lost Plays, Vol xiv. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1041. 345-399. 

Winter Winter, William, ed, Life, Stories, and Poems of John Brougham. Boston, Os- 
good, 1881. 
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THE ACTRESS OF PADUA. Drama. Septem- 
ber 29, 1851, New York, Brougham’s Lyceum; 
May 4, 1855, London, Haymarket. New York: 
French, [18—], #1775. L-C, MS., April, 1855. 

"Probably a revision of the play by R. Penn Smith, 
again revised by Brougham, 1854." (Page, p. 349.) 


ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE. Comedietta — altered 
from The Page. Ca. 1854, New Orleans; ca. 
1850, New York, Bowery; April 12, 1859, Lon- 
don, Sadlers Wells. London: Lacy, [18—]; 
New York: French, c1858, #1615, 44 p. CSt 
(F//); DLC (F//); ICU (F); L-C, MS., 
April, 1861; MB (F); MH (F); MWA (F); 
MIU (F); NN (Е); NNC (Е); Nj? (F); ОСІ 
(E); PU (F); PPM (F); RPB (F); ViU (F). 
See Winter (p. 80) for attribution of source. 


Ambrose Germain. (See The Pet of the Vi- 
lage. ) 


AMONG THE BREAKERS. Farce. June б, 
1868, Liverpool, Prince of Wales. L-C, MS., 
May, 1888. 


THE ANGEL OF MIDNIGHT. Drama. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1862, London Princess’, L-C, MS., 
February, 1862. 

A play bearing this title, “from the French of T. 
Barrlere & E. Plouvier, by W. E. Suter and T. Н. 
ray” (London: Lacy, [18—]), may be Brougham’s 
work in part. 


THE ARCADE. Farce. January 5, 1846, Phila- 
delphia, Chestnut. 


ART AND ARTIFICE; or, Woman’s Love. 
Drama — based on Quentin Matsys. June 20, 
1859, New York, Burton’s Metropolitan oe 
ler Hall). New York: French, с1859, # ; 
84 p. BM; CSt; CtY; ICU; IaU; MB//; MH; 
NN. NNC; NjP; OO; PU; PPL; PPM; RPB; 
ViU. 


ATHERLY COURT. Drama — based on F. W. 
Robinson's novel, A Bridge of Glass. January 6, 
1873, New York, Union Square. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. Drama? August 15, 
1854, Philadelphia, Chestnut; January 3, 1856, 
New York, Wallack's. 

Possibly an adaptation of the play bearing this title 
by Pelham Hardwicke, luced at the Lyceum, Lon- 
don, November 23, 1853, and published by Lacy. It 
is unlikely that Brougham had any hand in this version, 


BEL DEMONIO; A Love Story. Drama — 
based on Stendhal’s Italian Chronicles. Octo- 
ber 31, 1868, London, Lyceum; May 17, 1865, 
New York, Niblo's. t, microfilm of MS. 
( MH); L-C, MS., October, 1863; MH, MS. 


La Belle Sauvage. (See Po-ca-hon-tas.) 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON. Drama — col- 
laboration with Henry Morford. July 8, 1867, 
New York, Wallack's. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. Comedy. 
January 25, 1869, New York, Brougham's Fifth 
Avenue. 


The Birth of Freedom. (See The Irish Yankee. ) 


BLANCHE DE NEVERS. Opera libretto. 
November 21, 1863, London, Covent Garden. 
London: [1868], 55 p. BM; CSmH; L-C, MS., 
October, 1863. (See also The Duke's Motto.) 


BLEAK HOUSE. Drama. October 13, 1853, 
New York, Wallack’s. 


The Bride of Lammermoor. Ca. 1854. 
(Winter, р. 85.) 


THE BRIDES OF VENICE. Opera libretto. 
April 22, 1844, London, Lane; June 8, 
1862, New York, Bowery. BM, Add. MS. 
s ff. 694—725, Add. MS. 85120 (dated 
1868). 


BROUGHAM AND COMPANY. Dramatic 
novelty. December 23, 1850, New York, 
Brougham's Lyceum. 


Bunsby's Wedding. (See The Capture of Cap- 
tain Cuttle and Bunsby's Wedding.) Р 


THE CAPTURE OF CAPTAIN CUTTLE 
AND BUNSBYS WEDDING. Dramatic 
sketches — based on Dickens’ Dombey and 
Son. September 7, 1848, New York, Burton’s 
Chambers Street; November 20, 1880, London, 
Gaiety. London: Dicks, [185—?], #572 (“Cap- 
tain Cuttle” — printed with H. Horncastle’s 
The Infant Phenomenon). BM; MH; OCIW. 


The Cataract of the Ganges. 

Attributed to Brougham by Page, (p. 349), but 
acually W. T. Moncrieffs durable equestrian drama 
— in whose composition Brougham had no part. 


CAUGHT IN THE TOILS. Drama — adapted 
from Miss Braddon’s novel, Only A Clod. Octo- 
ber 14, 1865, London, St. James’, L-C, MS., 
October, 1865. 


CHER RYAN DFAIRS TAR. Burlesque of 
Cherry and Fair Star. August 9, 1847, New 
York, Chatham. 


Cherry and Fair Star, or, The Children of Cyprus, 
“a grand Asiatic Melodramatic Romance” in two acts, 
premiered on April 8, 1822, at London’s Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. Following its initial American perform- 
ance at the Park Theatre, New York, January 10, 
1824, the piece enjoyed phenomenal popularity 
through the remainder of that season. It was revived 
in January, 1841, at the Chatham Theatre, New York, 
where it "ran nightly for a while" and “somehow 
managed to find a place in nearly every bill,” accord- 
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ing to George C. D. Odell, (p. 485). “The surprises 
of The Black Crook of forty years later are anticipated 
in the glitter and trickery of this spectacle — except 
for plot, the Ziegfeld Follies of a century after are 
also suggested” (p. 147). 


THE CHILD OF THE SUN. Drama, with 
music. October 9, 1865, London, Astley’s. 
L-C, MS., October, 1865. 


THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS Under Con- 
stantine and Mazantius. Drama. February 4, 
1867, New York, Barnum’s Museum. 


COLUMBUS EL FILIBUSTERO!| Extrava- 
ganza. December 80, 1857, New York, Burton's 
Metropolitan. New York: French, с1857, 
#145М, 24 p. BM; CSt; Cty //; DLC; ICU; 
MA; MB//; MH//, E. J. Parker's prompt-book, 
Olympic Theatre, 1857, os John Brougham, 
another copy, marked John Moore; MWA; 
MIU; NBuG; NN; NIC; NNC; NcU; Мр, 
prompt-copy; ОС} PU; RPB; TxU. 


THE CONFIDENCE MAN. Farce. July 28, 
1848, New York, Burton’s Chambers Street. 


COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS. Dramat- 
ic Sketch. November 11, 1948, New York, 
Burton’s. 


THE DARK HOUR BEFORE DAWN. Drama 
— with Frank В. Goodrich. April 29, 1859, 
New York, Academy of Music. New York: 
French, [1859], #2995, 44 p. CtY; DLC; ICU; 
MB//; MH//, interleaved ponpe i prob- 
ably of John Moore; MWA; MiU; ; МР; 
PU; RPB; ViU. | 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. Drama. January 6, 
1851, New York, Brougham’s Lyceum; Octo- 
ber 8, 1800, London, Grecian. New York: 
French, [18—], #18A, #1835, 24 p.; London: 
Dicks, [1888], #874, 18 p, BDW. BM (D); 
CSmH (F); Cst (F//); CU (F); СЕ (F&D); 
DLC (F); ICU (F); LNH (F); MA (F); MB 
(F); MH (F//), ae сору. of Thomas 
Morris, New York, 1865, and Charles P. Keller, 

rompter, DeBar's House; MWA. (Е); 
Мес (Е); MiU (Е); NN (F&D); МҸС 
(Е); NNM (F//); NYU (Е); №0 (Е); 
Nj? (F&D); ОСО (Е); OCU-T, microfilm of 

rompt-book (Mo. Hist. Soc.); ОСІ (Е); PU 
Dead Sea Fruit. 

(Brown, 130.) 


THE DEATH FETCH. Farce? October 5, 
1877, New York, Bowery. 


-A DECIDED CASE. Dramatic sketch. 
April 80, 1857, New York, Wallack’s. New 
York: French, [c1857], #114M. CSt; CtY-D; 
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DLC; ICU (Е), three prompt-books; MA; MB; 
MH; MWA; MiU; NN; NNC; NNM; NcU; 


NjP; PU; RPB; ViU. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. Comedy? February 28, 1844, Mobile, 
Mobile Theatre. 


THE DEMON GIFT; or Visions of the Future. 
Burletta — written with Mark Lemon. June 29, 
1840, London, Olympic. London: Barth’s, 
[18402], #9 — “The Demon’s Gift,” iv [5] -+ 
24 p.; London: J. Pattie, [1840]. BM, Add. 
MS. 42956, ff. 251-802; CSmH (Р); DLC 
(B&P). 


THE DEMON LOVER; or, My Cousin Ger- 
man, Comedietta. September 21, 1854, New 
York, Wallack’s; October 10, 1864, London, 
Royalty; October 20, 1856, New York, Bowery. 
New York and London: French, c1850, 
#105M, 26 p.; London: Dicks, [1888], #875. 
BM (D); CSt (F//); CtY (F); DLC (F); 
ICU (D), prompt-copy (F); L-C, MS., Octo- 
ber, 1864; LNH (F); MA (F); МВ (F); MH 
(F//); NCH (F); NN (F); NcU (F); OCU 
(Е); ОСІ (Е); PSt (Е); PU (F); RPB (Е); 
ViU (Е). 


YE DEVILLE AND DR. FAUSTUS. Burles- 
qe March 10, 1851, New York, Brougham's 
yceum. 


THE DEVIL'S HORSE; or, The Curse of Am- 
bition. Equestrian drama. May 11, 1857, New 
York, Bowery. 


A Decided Novelty. Ca. 1848. 
(Winter, p. 128.) 


Distinguished Foreigners. Ca. 1848. 
(Winter, p. 123.) 


DOMBEY AND SON. Drama — based on 
Dicken's novel. July 24, 1848, New York, Bur- 
ton's; (revised Au. 16, 1848, New York, 
Burton's. New York: French, [185-], #144, 
#126S, 31 p.; London: Dicks, [1883]; BDW. 
BM (D); CSt (F//); CU (F); CtY (F&D); 
ICU (D), prompt-copies (F); IEN (F); 
IU (F); MA (F); MB (F//); MH (F&D), 
MS. copy, John Moore’s prompt-copy (F), 
о Moore's prompt-copy (D); MWA (Е); 

iU (Е); ОСІ (F); NCH (Е); NN (F), 
William J. LeMoyne’s annotated copy (F), 
mounted on larger sheets, New Yok 1871; 
NNC (D); NcU (F); МР (F&D); NNM 
(F//); OCU (F); OCI (F); PP (F); PPL 
(Е); PSt (Е); PU-F (Е); RPB (Е); VIU (Е). 
(See also The Capture of Captain Cuttle and 
Bunsby's Wedding.) 
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DON KEYSER DE BASSOON. Burlesque of 
Dumanois and Dennery’s comedy Don Cesar 
de Bazan. October 24, 1848, New York, Bur- 
ton’s Chambers Street. 


THE DRAMATIC REVUE OF 1868, Dra- 
matic novelty. January 25, 1869, New York, 
Brougham’s Fifth Avenue. 


Described by Laurence Hutton in Plays and Players. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1875), р. 63—88. 


DRED; or, The Dismal Swamp. Drama — 
based on Mrs. Stowe's novel. September 29, 
1856, New York, Bowery. New York and Lon- 
don: French, с1856, #100A, #1455, 48 p. 
CSt//; CU; CtY; DLC; ICU//; MB//; MH//; 
MWA; MiU; NN; NcU; PPL; PU; RPB; TxU. 


The Duke's Bequest. (See "The Duke's Motto ) 
The Duke’s Crest. (See The Duke’s Motto.) 


The Duke’s Daughter. (See The Duke's 
Motto. ) 


The Duke’s Device. (See The Duke’s Motto.) 


THE DUKE’S MOTTO; or, I Am Неге! Drama 
— adapted from Paul Feval's Le Bossu. Janu- 
ary 10, 1868, London, Lyceum; June 1, 1863, 
New York, Old Bowery. 1-С, MS., (Decem- 
ber, 1862); NjP, MS. (incomplete), 1874 
( published in Page, p. 855-399). 

The long-standing supposition that Brougham's pop- 
ular adaptation initially was played simultaneously in 
at least three English theatres (Lyceum, London; 
Pavilion, London; Theatre Royal, Manchester) is un- 
founded. Nicoll (p. 487) lists its original title as 
“The Duke’s Daughter [Lyc. 10/1/63],” and supplies 
a number of variant titles together with dates and 
places of performance. The London Ttmes for Jan- 
паху 9, 1863, advertises the drama as “The Duke’s 
Motto, a new romantic drama by Paul Feval and 
John Brougham,” however; and Lyceum play-bills 
for this period give “The Duke’s Motto,” as well. 
Brougham had no hand in the composition of The 
Duke's Daughter, as evidenced by the following re- 
marks excerpted from the Manchester Guardían for 
April 7, 1863 (the date following this piece's premiere 
at Manchester, as *Blanche of Nevers," and at Lon- 
don, as “The Duke’s Be ^): "Last evening this 
play was produced for the first thne before a Man- 
chester audience, It is the celebrated piece written 
by M. Paul Feval, and entitled ‘Le Bossu, which has 
had a run of more than six months at the Theatre of 
the Porte St. Martin, Paris. In London, an English 
version by the author and Mr. John Brougham, was 
brought out at the Lyceum early in January, and is 
still being played under the management of M. Fech- 
ter, and with the title of ‘The Duke’s Motto.’ The 
motto of the title 1s “Т am here,” and by these words, 
and the name of the heroine the play will be known 
in Manchester. The translator for our stage is Mr. 
W. S. Hyde, of this ойу, whose ‘Dead Letter’ had a 
successful run at the Theatre Royal some time since.” 
Though the Library of Brown University (and, ac- 
cordingly, the Library of Congress’ Union Catalogue) 
has assigned authorship of French’s edition of The 
Duke’s Daughter; or, The Hunchback of Paris, 
"No. CCCXXXVI, .. . А Drama, In Three Acts 
and A Prologue. By M. M. Anicet, Bourgoise and 
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Feval” (no adaptor’s name is provided), to Brougham, 
my copy of this text contains (p. 2) the following 
illuminating notice: “First performed at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre, Paris, September 8, 1862. At the 
Royal Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel, on Easter Моп- 
day, April 6, 1863, as “The Duke’s Bequest.’ At the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Easter Monday, April 6, 
1863, as “Blanche of Nevers; or, I am Here,’ New York, 
June 1, 1863, at the Old Bowery, as ‘The Duke's De- 
vice; at the New Bowery, as "The Duke’s Signal.’ ” 
Scrapulous avoidance here of reference to “The Duke's 
Motto,” as to its successful 1863 Lyceum mm (“a 
perfect success," Times), would seem to establish 
authorship of The Duke's Daughter as Hyde's, and 
definitely not Brougham’s. Comparison of the French 
edition of The Duke’s Daughter with the incomplete 
text of The Duke’s Motto contained in the Princeton 
MS. reveals two distinctly different plays (though of 
course with numerous parallel speeches, oocasioned 
only by their common original). Genuine confusion 
among the documents oocurs solely at the point of 
French's deliberately incorrect listing of “New York, 
June 1, 1863, at the Old Bowery, as “The Duke's De- 
vice' " — for B ham's play was brought out at 
this house on that date and was given its American 
debut under the original title: The Duke's Motto. 


THE EMERALD RING. Melodrama. Decem- 
ber 7, 1868, New York, Broadway. 


Enthusiasm. (See The Enthusiast.) 


THE ENTHUSIAST. Comedy? May 9, 1842, 
London, Lyceum. BM, Add. MS. 52962, ff, 
229-276 (“Enthusiasm”). 


False and True. (See Orion, The Gold Beater. ) 


The Fine Ould Irish Gentleman. 


Though indexed by CSt together with Brougham's 

lays in manuscript (microfilm), The Fine Ould Irish 
енна proves to be a song “LAr, by С. Н. Pur- 
day] Words by J. Brou; ,” published in Good Old 
Songs We Used to Sing, compiled by J. С. Н. (New 
York: Ditson, oa. 1887-95), Vol. I. 


FLIES IN THE WEB. Comedy. November 18, 
1865, New York, Winter Garden; ca. 1870, 
Manchester, Theatre Royal. New York and 
London: French, [18—], #1695, 50 p.; Lon- 
don: Lacy, [с1860], #102, 50 p. BM (L); 
CSmH (P); CSt (F); CU (L); СҮ (L); 
ICU (F//&L); IU (L); MH (F&L); MWA 
(F); NN (L); NNC (L); NjP (F&L), 
script (see Is Marriage a Failure; OCI (L); 
PU (L); RPB (L); TxU (L). 

“Altered from The Gama of Love.” (Page, p. 850.) 


FRANKLIN. Drama. January 17, 1846, Phila- 
delphia, Chestnut. New York and London: 
French, с1856, #166S, 27 p. BM; CSt//; 
CtY//; DLC; ICU//; MA; MB; MH; MWA; 
MIU; NN; NjP; OCI; PPL-R; PU; АРВ; TxU; 
у. 


THE GAME OF LIFE; or, The Swallows of 
Paris. Comedy. December 12, 1858, New York, 


JOHN BROUGHAM: THE GENTLE SATIRIST 


Wallack’s; November 14, 1868, London, Sur- 
rey. New York and London: French, c1858, 
425A, 4110S, 44 p.; London: Dicks, 1885, 
#728; BDW. BM 
DLC (F); ICU (D&F); L-C, MS., November, 
ie ed (F//); MH (F); MWA (F); MoSW 

); V ша Moore’s prompt-copy (F) 
ER eatre, n. d; NNC (Е); NNM 


(F); NcU (F); ДР (D&F); OCU (F); 
OCU-T, microfilm mpt-copy (NN); ОСІ 
(F); OCIW (F); PP pde. (F); PSt (F); PU 


(Е); ВРВ (Е); TxU (Е); Vil (F). 


THE GAME OF LOVE. Comedy. Septem- 
ber 12, 1855, New York, Wallack’s. New York: 
French, с1855, #10A, #1055, 54 p.; London: 
Dicks, [18—], #628. BM (D); CSt (Е//); 
CtY (F); ICU (D), John Gilbert’s copy (F), 
another marked copy (F); IEN (D, MB 
(F//); MH (F); MoSW (D); MWA (Р); 
NBuG (F); NEU EN NN, Vg ME 

Wallack’s Theatre, ; NNC ( ; NNM 
(F//); NRU (D) NU 48); Ne (F//), 
prompt-copy (F), n. d; OCU (F); OCU-T, 

microfilm of prompt-copy SNR ОСІ (Е); 
PU (Е); АРВ (Е); TxU к), (See also Flies 
in the Web.) 


A Gentleman from Ireland. 


By Fitz James O’Brien, but cit. on title-page of 
The Irish Emigrant (London: Lacy) as Brougome s 
work. John Brougham's own copy of this play, con- 
taining his manuscript notes and work diagrams, is in 
the Boston Public Library. 


GOLD DUST. Drama — adapted 
Dickens. December 3, 1871, Broo 
lyn Theatre. 


THE GOLDEN DREAM; or, The Wizard of 
Venice. Ballet. July 11, 1865, Manchester, 
"Theatre Royal. L-C, MS., August, 1864. 


Good Bye. Са. 1877-78. 
(Winter, p. 104.) 


A Great Mistake. 
(Brown, р. 130.) 


THE GREAT TRAGIC REVIVAL. Burlesque. 
April 17, 1858, New York, Burton’s Ворот 
tan. New York: French, с1858, #154, 10 
CSt; DLC; ICU; MA; MB//; MH//; MW 
MiU; NNC; NNM; ОО; РО; RPB. 


THE GUN-MAKER OF MOSCOW; or, The 
Black Monk and s pares Secret. Melo- 
drama — based on Sylvanus Cobb’s New York 
Ledger story. Ca. 1856-57, New York, Bowery; 
‚ March 12, 1860, London, Britannfa. New York 
and London: French, c1856, #1645 [&3:1678] 
28 p. BM; CSt//; Cty; DLC; L-C, MS., March, 


from 
Brook- 


D); CSt (F); CtY (F); 
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1860; MA; MB//; MH//, prompt-co 

MWA; MiU; NN (F) d F. NET MS. 

aues n. d.; Кы. NNM, E. М. Les- 

ез ш t-copy, May 8, 1860; NcU; NJP; 
-T, microfilm of mpt-book 

(NN; ОСІ; OU; PPL; РО; RPB; ViU. 


HAMLET TRAVESTIE. Burlesque. Decem- 
ber 2, 1857, New York, Burton's. 


THE HAUNTED MAN; or, The Ghost's Bar- 
gain. Comedy? December 80, 1848, London, 
Adelphi; Janus. 10, 1849, New York, Burton's 
Chambers Street. 


A HEART TO LET; For Further Particulars 
Inquire Within. Comedy? London: C. Ollivier, 
n. d. NN. 


HEARTS; or, The Serpents of Socie 
edy? May 28, 1868. Philadelphia, W. 


HOME; A Domestic Fairy Tale. Drama. 
May 18, 1850, New York, Niblo's. 


Home Rule. 1880 (MS.) 


(Winter, p. 92, 105.) Cited in Harper's Weekly, 
June 28, 1880. 


THE HUNTER'S BRIDE; or, The Rose of 
Altenheim. Opera libretto? June 4, 1841, Lon- 
don, Lyceum. 


ILANDER. Drama. CSt, MS., 1878 (micro- 
film — No. 2 on a reel entitled "Selections 
from his works in manuscript"). 


. Com- 


The Irish Emigrant. (See Temptation; or, The 
Irish Emigrant.) 


THE IRISH FORTUNE HUNTER; or, Gold 
versus Love. Comedy. September 16, 1850, 
New York, Broadway. 


IRISH STEW; or, The Mysterious Widow of 
Long Branch. Comedy. February 8, 1869, New 
York, Brougham's Fifth Avenue. 

Gok M LECCE 


THE IRISH YANKEE; or, The Birthday of 
Freedom (also The Birth of Freedom.) Com- 
edy. 1843, New Orleans, St. Charles; [185?], 
Boston, National; June 19, 1854, New York, 
Burton’s. New York: French, [1856?], 311A, 
#88M, 28 p. BM; CSt; CtY; ICU; IaU; MA; 
MB//; MH; MWA; NN; NNC?; NcU; МУР; 
ОС]; PU; PU-F; RPB; ViU. 


Is Marriage A Failure? 

Howard and Doyle, Chicago agents, rented Flies 
in the Web for production under the title Is Marriage 
& Failure? 'These agents' play-script, bearing the latter 
title, is in the Seymour Collection at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 
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JANE EYRE; or, The 
England, The Secrets of Thornfield Manor 
House). Drama. е 27, 1848, London, 
Victoria; (revised) May 26, 1856, New York, 
Laura Keene’s (Tripler Hall). New York: 
French, [1856], HOA ( (& 186A), 32 p.; Lon- 
don: Dicks, [188-?]. BM (F&D), Add. MS. 
43009, ff. 595-629; CSt (F//); CU (F); 
CtY-D (F//); ICU (D&F); ТЕМ (F); IaU 
(F); MA (F); MB (F); MH (F); MWA 
(F); MeWaC (F); MIU (F); NN (D&F); 
NNC (Е); NNM (Е); №0 (Е); МР (Е); 
ОСІ (Е); PHi (Е); PPL (Е); РО (Е); АРВ 
(Е); TxU (Е); М0 (Е). 


OHN GARTH. Drama — based on Т. W. 
obertson’s novel, True to Herself. Decem- 
ber 12, 1871, New York, Wallack’s. CSt, micro- 
film of prompt-book (MH); MH, prompt- 
book, n. d. 


Jupiter Jealous. (See Life in the Clouds.) 


KARMEL THE SCOUT; or, The Rebel of the 
Jerseys. Drama — with G. B. Howe, based on 
Sylvanus Cobb's New York Ledger story. 
March 2, 1857, New York, Bowery. 


Lady Audley's Secret. (See The Mystery of 
Audley Court.) 


LIFE IN THE CLOUDS; or, Olympus in an 
LB Extravaganza . y 23, 1840, London, 

ceum ("Jupiter Jealous; or, Life in the 

Gay, October 8, 1842, New York, Mitch- 
ell’s Olympic; ( revised ) Au 2, 1847, New 
York, Chatham. London: Pattie, [1840], vi 
[7] + 26 p. BM, Add. MS. 42956, ff. 507-529; 
CSt, microfilm (P); CSmH; DLC; MB, prompt- 
copy, n. d; MH; NIC; PBm; PU. 


LIFE IN NEW YORK; or, Tom and J on 
& Visit. Comedy. November 18, 1844, New 
York, Chatham (“Tom and Jerry in Ameri- 

ca"); Au 18, 1856, New York, Bow 
Now York: French, с1856, #94A, (& #99A 
#98M, 26 p. BM; CSt; CtY; DLC; ICU// 
MA; MB; MH//; MiU; NIC; NN; NNC; NjP; 
OCU; ОСІ; PU; RPB; TxU; МіО. 

David S. Hawes, “John Brougham as Playwright,” 
E. T. J., їх (1957), 189, lists a Brougham play, Tom 
and Jerry; or, Life in Boston (1847), which may have 
been a variant treatment of Life in New York (1844 
version ). 


THE LILY OF FRANCE. Drama. Decem- 
ber 16, 1872, New York, Booth’s Theatre. New 
York and London: French, с1866, #3715, 

. CSt; ICU//; CtY; MiU; MH; NN; NjP; 
ОС]; PPL; PU; АРВ. 


LITTLE NELL AND THE MARCHIONESS. 
Dramatic sketch — adapted from Dickens’ 


han of Lowood (in 
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The Old Curlosity Shop. August 14, 1867, 
New York, Wallack's. 


London Assurance. Ca. 1840. 

“Wrote ‘London Assurance,’ in conjunction with 
Dion Boucicault, who claimed the entire authorship, 
according to his usual ungenerousness. Had to bring 
an action against D. B., e legal adviser suggested 
payment of half the purchase money rather than con- 
duct so damaging a case.” Cit. in Winter, p. 64, 65. 

Cf. the account supplied in the New York Sun, June 8, 
1880: "From the statement of Mr. Charles Mathews, 
when last in this country, it seems that Mr. Brougham 
became acquainted with Mr. Dion Boucicault, who 
was then a young litterateur loose on London, and 
they formed a fancy which resulted in their living 
together for a time. Mr. Boucicault there asked 
Brougham to read a piece which he had written for 
Covent Garden, but which had been refused by the 
management, Seeing that, though a little crude in 
construction, it was full of life and spirit, Brougham 
undertook, with Boucicault, to refit it, and wrote in 
the part of an Irishman for himself. Charles Mathews, 
at Brougham's instance, consented to read the play 
again and to reconsider his decision. On reading it he 
found the intended Irish part would fust suit him, and 
he refitted it accordingly. On the frst night of the 
production of the piece he found both Mr. Boucicault 
and Mr. Brougham prepared in full evening dress to 
acknowledge the call for the author. He was obliged 
to have them both held back by the stage hands, and 
on a conference the next morning it was decided that 
Mr. Brougham should have £150 of the £500 agreed 
to be paid for the comedy for his revision, and in 
consideration thereof resign all right and title to the 
piece, which he accordingly did.” Predictably, Bouci- 
cault’s own lengthy manuscript account of the 
of London Assurance (now in the Walter Hampden 
Memorial Library, The Players, New York) contains 
no mention even of Brougham's name. 


THE LOTTERY OF LIFE; A Story of New 
York. Melodrama. June 8, 1868, New York, 
Wallack’s. New York and London: French, 
[1867?], 42 p.; London: Dicks, [18—]; Lon- 
don: Lacy, 1875, New York: Seaside Library, 
1886, үс. 96, no. 1947. BM (D&F); CSt, 
microfilm (D); CtY (D); DLC Ку ICU 
(D&F); MH (D&F//); NN (F), Du ns 

| Tek МР (F); OCI (F); PU ( 

F). 


LOVE AND MURDER. Farce. January 27, 
1854, New York, Wallack's; October 141 1861, 
London, Princess, New York and London: 
French, c1850, 384A, #72M, 14 p; BDW. 
BM, Add. MS. 43037, ff. 811—827; CSt; CtY; 
CLC; ICU; L-C, MS., October, 1861; MA; 
MB; MH//, one copy has sig. of Sothern; MiU 
NN; ММС; NcU; МР; OCU, ОС; ООС; PU; 
RPB; TxU. 


Love in Livery. (See Love's Livery.) 
LOVE'S LIVERY. Farce. July 30, 1840, Lon- 


don, Lyceum; December 6, 1841, New York, * 
Mitchell’s Olympic. London: Barth’s (Pattie), 


JOHN BROUGHAM: THE GENTLE SATIRIST 


[18—], #22, 20 p.; New York: French, [18—]. 
CSmH (В); CSt, microfilm (B[P]); Cty 
(BIP]); Nj? (B[P]). 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. Drama, 
founded on Dickens’ tale of that name. Au- 
püst 80, 1869, Birmingham, Prince of Wales. 

ondon: Dicks, [186-], #459. CSt, microfilm; 
MB; MH; MiD; NjP; OCIW. 


METAMORA; or, The Last of the Pollywogs. 
Burlesque of John Augustus Stone’s Indian 

etamora; or, The Last of the Wampa- 
noags. November 29, 1847, Boston, Adelphi. 
Boston: Н. W. Swett, [1857?], 18 р., #164 
(Spencers Boston Theatre); New York: 
French, [18—], #958М, 18 р. ВМ (Е); CSt 
(F//); CtY (S); DLC (S); ICU (F//&S); 
Ја0 (SP); МВ (F//&S); MH (F//); MiU 
(S); NN (F&S); ММС (F); NcU (S?); МР 
(Е); OCU (S); OCinU (SP); OCI (S); PPL 
(S?); PU (F); RPB (S). 


THE MIGHT OF RIGHT: or, The Soul of 
Honor. Drama? January 30, 1864, London, 
Astley's. L-C, MS., January, 1864. 


THE MILLER OF NEW JERSEY; or, The 
Prison Hulk. Melodrama. March 21, 1859, New 
York, Bowery. New York: French, [1858], 
#2215, 28 p. CSt, microfilm; CtY; DLC; ICU; 
TU; MA; MB; MH//; MWA; MiU; NN//; 
ММС; NjP; ОСІ; ООС; NcU; PU; RPB; УШ. 


MINNIE’S LUCK; or, The Ups and Downs of 
City Life. Melodrama. June 27, 1870, New 
York, Wallack’s. 


THE MONEY MARKET. Drama — adapted 
from Balzac’s Mercadet. November 10, 1851, 
New York, Brougham’s Lyceum. 


A Mother’s Gift. 


Not a play (though included with a list of plays in 
Winter, p. 85), but a poem. Manuscript at Yale. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT A MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. Burlesque. March 8, 1869, New 
York, Brougham’s Fifth Avenue. New York: 
French, c1868, #808M, 24 p. CSt; CtY-D; 


ICU; IU; MH//, prompt-copy, n.d; NIC; 
NN//, George Becks’ prompt-copies; NNC; 
NRU; №0; МУР; OCH; ОСІ; PU; RPB; ViU. 


THE MUSARD BALL; or, Love at the Acad- 
emy. Comedietta. April 20, 1858, New York, 
Burton's Metropolitan. New York: French, 
с1858, #158М, 12 p. CSt; DLC; ICU//; 
MB//; MH; MWA; MiU; NN; NNC; NNM; 
OCU-T, microfilm of prompt-book (NN); 
ОС; ООС; PU. 
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My Cousin German. (See The Demon Lover.) 


Mysteries of Paris. December 15, 1848, Mobile, 
Mobile Theatre. 


Attributed to Brougham by an advertisement pub- 
lished in the Mobile Register and Journal for this play's 
production on March 1, 1844. 


THE MYSTERY OF AUDLEY COURT. 
Drama — adapted from Miss Braddon's novel. 
February 28, 1863, London, Theatre Royal 
(St. James’s); June 15, 1863, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut; September 1, 1863, New York, Win- 
ter Garden, L-C, MS., February, 1863. 

Another version, seemingly not Brougham’s, was 
produced in New York on March 4, 1863, bearing the 
title Lady Audley’s Secret. 


NELLIE’S TRIALS; or, Love and Honour. 
Melodrama. January 8, 1866, London, Strand. 
L-C, MS., December, 1865. 


NEPTUNE'S DEFEAT; or, The Seizure of 
the Seas. Extravaganza. October 5, 1858, New 
York, Wallack’s. New York: French, с1858, 
#165М, 24 p. CSt//; DLC; ICU; MH (Е), 
manuscript prompt-book, n.d.; MWA; NN; 
NNC; NjP; OOC; PU; RPB; TxU. 


The Nervous Man and the Man of Nerves. 


(Winter, р, 103); possibly an adaptation or revision 
of W. Bayle Bernard’s The Nervous Man and the Man 
Nerve. 


A NEW CAMILLE. Burlesque. February 19, 
1857, New York, Burton's Metropolitan. 


A NICE FIRM. Comedy? May 18, 1854, New 
York, Wallack's. 


NIGHT AND MORNING; or, She's Very Like 
Her Mother. Drama — adapted from Bulwer's 
novel. January 15, 1855, New York, Wallack's; 
October 10, 1861, London, Grecian. London: 
Dicks, 1888, #377; New York and London: 
French, c1856, #48A, #1875. CSmH (Е); 
CSt (F//); DLC (Е); ICU (Е); L-C, MS, 
anuary, 1864 [sic]; MH (D&F); MiU (F?); 
UN (Е); NNM (Е); NcU (ЕР); МР (D&F); 
PU (F); RPB (F); ViU (F?). 


NO. 1 'ROUND THE CORNER. Comedy? 
April 18, 1854, New York, Wallack's. 


NOR-MA! Burlesque. Boston: Daily Mail, 
1847, 16 p. DFo. 


O'DONNELL'S MISSION. Melodrama. Au- 
gust 18, 1866, New York, Winter Garden. 


O'Flannigan and the Fairies. (See Recollec- 
tions of O’Flannigan and the Fairies.) 
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O'Harrigan and Jones. Ca. 1848. 
(Winter, p. 123.) 


OLD TIME AND NEW TIME. Extravaganza. , 


December 26, 1852, New York, Wallack's. 


ONLY A CLOD. Farce. October 11, 1852, 
New York, Wallack's. (See also Caught in the 
Toils.) 


ORION, THE GOLD BEATER. Drama — 
based on Sylvanus Cobb’s New York Ledger 
story. November 29, 1856, New York, Bowery. 


OUR TOM THUMB. Extravaganza. Au- 
gust 19, 1847, New York, Chatham. 


A PEEP FROM THE PARLOUR WINDOW. 
Farce, October 11, 1849, New York, Burton's. 


THE PET OF THE VILLAGE. Drama. 
July 29, 1850, New York, Niblo’s. 


THE PHANTOM CAPTAIN. Drama. Septem- 
ber 28, 1864. London, Grecian, L-C, MS., Oc- 
tober 19, 1864 [sic]. 


THE PIRATES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. Melo- 
drama. July 21, 1856, New York, Bowery. CSt, 
microfilm at MS. (MBU); MBU, MS. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE. Comedy. October 2, 
1860, New York, Wallack’s; September 28, 
1861, London, Princess’. New York and Lon- 
don: French, 1860; London: Lacy, [18—], 
#976, 58 p.; London: T. Scott, [18—]. BM 
(L); CSmH (L); CtY (L); CtY-D (F//); 
DFo, prompt-book; DLC (Е); ICU (Е); IU 
(L); L-C, MS., October, 1861; MH (F,L&S); 
MIU(L); NN (E), MS. prompt-book; NNC 
(L); NNM (F//); NjP (F&L); OCU-T, mi- 
crofilm of prompt-book (DFo); OCI (F); PU 
(L); RPB, EMS. 


PO-CA-HON-TAS; or, The Gentle Savage. 
Burl e. December 24, 1855, New York, 
Wallack's; (with minor changes) October 19, 
1861, London, Princess’ (as “La Belle Sau- 
vage"). New York and London: French, 
[18—], #28A, #69M, 32 р ; London: Pos 
[1870] (“LaBelle Sauva E p 89 
BM LE CSt (F); CU (L); Ce (0s (eu. 
CtY-D (F//); DFo (F?); DLC (F); ICU 
(F//); InU (F); L-C, MS., October, 1861; 
MA (F); MB (F); MH (F//, 10 copies, one 
sig. by John Brougham, & L//), Bowery Thea- 
Meee ipt-book, 1856; MWA (F); MiU (F); 
(F); NN (F&L), prom y (F), n. d; 
NNC (Е); NNM (Е//); Nob. 4 (FP); №0 
(FP); МР (F); OCU; OCU-T, microfilm of 
prompt-book (NN); ОС! (ЕР); OCIW (FP); 
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ООС (ЕР); OU (F); PHi (F?); PU (F); RPB 
(F); TU (ЕР); TxU (ЕР). 

James Nelson Barker’s Pocahontas drama, The In- 
dian Princess, or la Belle Sauvage (1808) was the 
first of a long series of plays to be performed 
on the American stage. С. W. P. Custis’ Pocahontas, 
or the Settlers of Virginia (1830), Robert Dale Owen’s 
Pocahontas (1837), and Charlotte Barnes Connar’s 
The Forest Princess (1848) are significant specimens 
in the sequence of pieces which provoked Brougham’s 
Pocahontas burlesque. 


The Princess of Cashmere. May, 1859 (MS.) 


( Winter, p. ar) Apparently based on the ballet- 
opera Le Dieu et le Bayadère. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF O'FLANNIGAN AND 
THE FAIRIES. Comedietta. July 9, 1855, New 
York, Broadway. New York: French, [1856], 


455A, #81M, 12 London: L dew 
14 p. CSt (F); ed e ICU (F Л) IU 
(F); IaU (F); F); MB (F//); MH 


(F//&L); MWA rh NN (L); NNC (L); 
Nj? (F&L); OCU (L); ОСІ (F); OCIW (L); 
ООС (F); PU (F); RPB (F); TxU (F); ViU 
(F). 

ч an and the Fairies was written by the 
late Tyrone Power, who was exceedingly cautious in 
reserving to himelf the only perfect copy; the unhappy 
fate of its talented author is too well remembered. 
Since that time several attempts have been made to 
restore so excellent a Farce to the Stage; the... ver- 
sion by Mr. John Brougham, for the American Thea- 
tres, will be found an admirable substitute for the 
lost original.” Lacy’s Acting Edition, p. 3. 


THE RED LIGHT; or, The Signal of Danger. 
Melodrama, June 6, 1870, New York, Wal- 
lack's. 


THE RED MASK; or, The Wolf of Lithuania 
(от, . . . Bohemia). Melodrama. November 8, 
1850, New York, Bowery. New York and Lon- 
don: French, cl856. BM; CSt//; CtY; DLC; 
ICU//; MB//; MH//; MWA; NN; NNC; МР; 
OCU; PU; VIU. 

“Based on a current tale called “The Gun-maker of 
Moscow, ” according to Winter (p. 102.) 


Reputation; or, The State Secret. Drama. Sep- 
tember 5, 1838, New York, Bowery. New Yo 
Charles Gates, 1888. 

(Brown, р. 130.) In doubt. 


Revenge; or, The Medium. Fragment. 
Published in Brougham’s A Basket of China. 


THE REVOLT OF THE SEXTONS; or, The 
Undertaker’s Dream. Dramatic sketch. Au- 
gust 24, 1848, New York, Burton's. 


The Rifle Corps. 
(Winter, p. 123.) 


JOHN BROUGHAM: THE GENTLE SATIRIST 


THE RIVAL MAGICIANS. Farce. March 5, 
1847, Boston, Boston Theatre. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY; or, The Young 
Virgi Comedy. June 1, 1847, London, 
Princess’ (as “Romance and Reality; or, Silence 
Gives Consent”); April 12, 1848, New York, 
Broadway. New York and London: French, 
c1856, 20A, #1195, [& #1095], 54 p.; Lon- 
don: Lacy, 11886]; London: Dicks, [18—1; 
BDW. BM (L); CSt (F//); CtY (F); CtY-D 
(F); DLC (F); ICU (F//); MA (F); MB 
(F//); MH (F//, one marked copy); MWA 
(F); NN, prompt ony (F), with MS. notes 
PURA Brougham, cago, December, 1874; 
(F//); NNC (F); NRU (F); NcU (P); 

NjP (F); OCU (F); OCU-T, microfilm of 

rompt-book үе OCI (F); PU (F); RPB 

Е); МО (F 


ROW АТ THE LYCEUM; ог, Green Room 
Secrets. Dramatic novelty. April 22, 1851, New 
York, Brougham’s Lyceum. 


THE RULING PASSION. Drama? Octo- 
ber 19, 1859, New York, Wallack’s. 


The Sculptor of Genoa. London? 
Cited on title-page of Flies in the Web, Lacy edi- 
tion. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DREAM; or, A Night in 
Fairyland. Dramatic novelty. Au 2, 1858, 
New York, Academy of Music; eptember 9, 
1861, London, Surrey. New York: French, 
[1858?], #164M, 7 р.; London: Lacy, [18—]. 
cSt (F//); Cty-D (F); DLC (F); ICU 
(Е//); L-C, MS., September, 1861; MB 
(F//); MH (Е//); MWA (Е); NBuG (Е); 
NN (Е); NNC о ОСІ (Е); ООС (Е); РО 
(Е); PPL-R (Е); ВРВ (F). 


SLANDER. Drama. Са. 1877. MH, MS. 
prompt-book, n. d., with alterations and addi- 
tions by Brougham. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AIR; or, The Enchanted 
Isle. Burlesque of The Tempest? April 7, 1851, 
New York, Brougham’s Lyceum, 


A SUDDEN ATTACK. Farce. January 10, 
1863, London, Lyceum. L-C, MS., January, 
1863. : 


TAKE CARE OF LITTLE CHARLEY. Farce. 
November 20, 1858, New York, Wallack's. 
.New York: French, c1858, #167M, 14 p. CSt; 
DLC; ICU//; MB; MH; NN; NNG; МР; 
OOC; PPL-R; PU; RPB. 
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TEMPTATION; or, The Irish Emigrant. Com- 
edy. June 8, 1857, New York, Burton’s, Lon- 
don: Dicks, [1885], #621; New York: French, 
[c1850], #20A, #65M, 22 London: La 
11869P]. BM (D&L), Aad. MS. 42958, 
910-940 (“The Irish Emigrant”); CSmH (L); 
CtY (F); CtY-D (F); DLC (F); ICU 
(D,F//&L); MB (F); MH (F); MWA (F); 
MiU (F); NN (F//), George Becks’ prompt- 
e (Е), n. d; NNC (F); DM (F); NcU 
МР (F); OCU (L); OCU 

of prom S (NN); PSt (E); PU (F); 
RPS {F 


TEMPTATION; or, The Price of Happiness. 
Drama. September 10, 1849, New York, Bur- 
ton's. 


THIS HOUSE TO BE SOLD; The Property 
of the late William A RO Comedy. No- 
vember 15, 1847, New York, e 


. "This House 
to be “sold.” Reference to newspaper ‘advertisements 
of the dramatis personas, however, establishes that 
Brougham wrote the comedy in 1847. 


Tight As A Brick. 
(Brown, p. 130.) 


Tom and Jerry in America. (See Life in New 
York.) 


Tom and Jerry on a Visit. (See Life in New 
York.) 


VALENTINE AND ORSON. Burlesque. Au- 
gust 14, 1848, New York, Burton's Chambers 
Street. 


TOM AND JERRY; or, Life in Boston. 1847. 
See Life in New York (note). 


Tom Thumb the Second. Ca. 1841. 


(Winter, p. 64, 100.) Another title for Our Tom 
Thumb? 


VANITY FAIR. Comedy. January 25, 1849, 
New York, Burton’s. 


THE VETERAN; or, France and Algeria. 

Drama — with Lester Wallack; b 

James Grant’s novel Frank Hilton, or, The 

puen? Own. Jan 17, 1859, New York, 
allack’s. New York: French, [1859], #220, 

[81+ 63 p. CtY//; ICU//, one copy has acting 

notes in pencil; MH; NN; NNM//. 
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THE WAGS OF. WINDSOR. Bt (dra- 
matic sketch). April 29, 1858, New York, Bur- 
ton's. 


A farce bearing this title held the Anglo-American 
stage some ре prior to Brougham’s short piece. The 
two works have only the ttle in common. 


WEEDS AMONG THE FLOWERS. Drama. 
November 21, 1854, New York, Wallack’s. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR SOMETHING 
NEW? Dramatic novelty. August 25, 1851, 
New York, Brougham’s Lyceum. 


WHILST THERE’S LIFE THERE’S HOPE. 
Drama. July 2, 1868, London, Strand. L-C, 
MS., June, 1862. 
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The Widow; or, Who Wins. 


Copy lacking title-page at Princeton, with “John 
Brougham" handwritten across the title on inside page. 


A Wilful Woman. Ca. 1880 (MS.). 
(Winter, p. 92.) 


The Witch of Domremi. 
(Winter, p. 92.) 


THE WORLD'S FAIR; or, Columbia in the 


. Clouds. Extravaganza. February 10, 1851, New 


York, Brougham's Lyceum. 


The Worlds Fair in London. (See The World's 
Fair.) 








New Publications 


Busman's Holiday. By В. W. Huebsch. R. R. Bowker Memorial Lecture No 20. 
34 p. 25¢. 


The First Book of Consort Lessons . . . by Thomas Morley, London, 1599 & 1611. 
Reconstructed and edited with historical and critical notes by Sydney Beck. 
Foreword by Carleton Sprague Smith. Published by С. F. Peters Corp. for 
The New York Public Library. Paper, $25. Cloth $35. 


A Bibliography of Japanese Journals in Science and. Technology. Compiled by 
George S. Bonn. 119 p. $2. 


Children's Books 1959. Free, 256 by mail. 
Annual Report and Statistical Report, 1958-1959. Free on request. 


Prices Reduced 


Bookmen's Holiday. Tribute to H. M. Lydenberg. Ed by Deoch Fulton (1943) 
List $5. Now $2.50. 


Byrne, Donn. A bibliography. By Winthrop Wetherbee, Jr (1949) List $3. 
Now $1.50. 


Columbus, Letter of, on the Discovery of America. By Wilberforce Eames (1892) 
List $2.50. Now $1. 


Easy Reading for Adults, three hundred titles helpful to living in America (1954) 
List 50¢ Now 25¢. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, the Years of Fulfilment, 1804-1853. By John D. Gordan 
(1954) List 90¢ Now 25¢. 


The Nation. Index to Titles and Contributors. By Daniel C. Haskell. 2 vols (1951- 
93) List $25. Now $12.50. 


The Olive Branch; Petition of the American Congress to George III, 1775, and 
Letters of the American Envoys, August - September 1775. [With Essays by] 
Cornelius W. Wickersham [and] Gilbert H. Montague (1954) List $6.50 Now $4. 


The People and the Book. By Joshua Bloch. Illus ( 1954) List $2. Now $1. 


Recollections of James Lenox. By Henry Stevens. Revised by V. H. Paltsits (1951) 
List $10. Now $2. 


Washington's Farewell Address. Ed by Victor H. Paltsits (1935) List $12.50. Now $7. 


New Every Month 
Bulletin of The New York Public Library. Monthly. $3 a year. (Single issues 254.) 
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Ricemsonp Воокмовп.в. 10 Hyatt Street. Miss Suzanne Reilly 
Sr. Сковсе Lismany CentER. 10 Hyatt Street. John Hulton 
Ѕостн Brace. 100 Sand Lane. Mrs. Mary Baker 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibition of classics of English literature (1490-1900) in first and 
early editions, 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS SEecoNp Froon Corrmor 


An exhibit of ori documents, books, and pamphlets about the Bill of Rights 
and its adoption. Opens December 11. 


STATELY MANSIONS Room 823 
Architectural works showing palaces, cathedrals, municipal, and other buildings from 
the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 


PIPES AND PIPE-SMOKERS Room 824 
Books, manuscripts, drawings, and prints from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


WASHINGT! ОМ IRVING — 100TH ANNIVERSARY MAIN LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 
An, exhibition of letters, manuscript documerits, note-books and journals, original 
drafts, rare editions, and memorabilia. Through December. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
A selection of outstanding children’s literature published during 1959, Through 
January 8. 


SCARLATTI AND PURCELL Music Room 


An exhibition commemoratin tercentenary of the births of Alessandro Scarlatti 
and Henry Purcell. Through р 


WASHINGTON IRVING IN DRAMA Маіх Lossy — Wesr WALL 


A Theatre Collection exhibition on the occasion of the centennial of Irving’s death. 
Through December. 


HANGA — AN EXHIBITION OF MODERN JAPANESE PRINTS Tam Froon Con. Sours 


A selection of about seventy-five prints from the collection in the Prints Division. 
November 4 through February 15. 


THE HUDSON RIVER Tamb Froon Conmon Norra 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Max Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926, 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tump Froon Conumon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Finst FLoon Connmon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 і 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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